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PART  I.— GENERAL  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Honourable  William  Pearce  Howland,  C.  B., 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario : 

Mat  it  Plsass  Tour  Exosllbmgt, 

I  herewith  present  mj  Report  to  your  Ezcellenoj  on  the  condition  of  the  Normal,  Model, 
High  and  Pnblic  Schools  of  the  ProTince  of  Ontario,  for  the  year  1871,  and  for  the  twenty 
eighth  year  of  my  inenmbencnr. 

It  is  gratifying  to  he  able  to  state  that  although  the  large  incnase  of  the  School  Fund* 
by  local  effort,  in  1870  over  that  of  1869  was  $116,938,  yet  the  increase  of  that  Fund  for 
187]  by  the  same  local  efforts  over  that  of  1870  amounts  to  the  unprecedendy  large  sum 
of  $179,594.  Thus  the  "  School  Fund,"  for  18T1,  was  $671,456,  and  for  1870,  $564,536 
—the  County  assessment,  for  1870,  being  $385,284,  and  for  1871,  $492,481.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Schools  is  now  446,326--an  increase  of  3,808  over  last  year. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the  condition  of  the  High  and  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario,  condensed  from  the  tables  accompanying  this  Report : — 

I.— Table  A. — Rbobipts  and  Expbnditfbb  of  Public  School  Mobbts. 

The  Beeeipts. 

1.  The  amount  apportioned  from  the  Legislative  Grant  was  $178,975.  The  amount 
apporticoed  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  apparatus,  jHriie  and  library  books  was  $15,195— in- 
crease $789. 

2.  The  amount  from  County  Mtmdpal  Assessment  was  $492,481,  shewing  a  remark- 
able increase  of  $107,196,  or  an  increase  eight  times  greater  than  the  increase  of  1869  over 
that  of  1870. 

3.  The  amount  available  from  Trueieee'  School  Assessment  was  $1,027,184  (now  over 
a  mUion  of  dollars)  increase  $76,085. 

*  T!ie  lepl  definitian  of  the  term  "  School  Fund  *'  is  that  the  School  Fund  is  made  up  of  the  Legislative 
Grant  and  tae  Cotmty  Assessment,  and  does  not  indude  the  trustees*  assessments  or  receipts  from  other 
sources.    The  tenn  ''  School  Monejrs  "  indndes  the  '  School  Fund  **  and  other  moneys. 
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4.  The  amount  from  Clergy  Reserves  Moneys  and  from  other  sources,  applied  to  School 
purposes  in  1871,  was  $410,633— increase  $3,688. 

6.  The  Total  Receipts  for  all  Public  School  purposes  for  the  year  1871  amounted  to 
$2,124,471,  or  considerably  over  twomUlions  of  dollars,  shewbg  an  increase  of  $180,106  over 
the  total  receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  being  the  greatest  and  most  gratifying  increase  ever 
reported  since  the  establishment  of  our  Public  School  System.  Considering  that  this  was  tho 
first  year  of  the  operations  of  the  new  School  Act,  this  result  is  most  encouraging,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  educational  prosperity  of  the  country. 

6.  As  an  evidence  of  the  continued  financial  prosperity  of  our  Public  Schools,  I  inserk 
the  following  interesting  table,  showing  the  progressive  increases  in  the  amounts  levied  by  the 
Municipal  and  School  Trustee  Corporations,  and  also  the  yearly  increase  in  the  total  receipts 
since  1860— the  year  in  which  the  School  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed.*  These  facts 
strongly  illustrate  the  growing  interest  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  our  Schools  by  the  local  School 
authorities.     The  table  is  as  follows : — 


1860. 

1861. 

1862, 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

4867. 

1868. 

1809. 

1870. 

1871. 

Countj  Municipal  Assess- 
ment  

Trastees*  Scbool  Assess- 
ment    -'^r.t.TT 

9 
2786(»3 
666682 

9 
278086 
1W7297 

9 

274471 

620268 
139612S 

1484S 

11- 

9 
304882 
A503S0 

8 

806092 

711197 
1646000 

60818 

• 

819164 

760366 
16079/3 

62970 

9 
861878 
79d708 

9 
862876 
85fi&<» 

9 

372748 

890834 
1827426 

88093 

9          $ 

386284    49S481 
961099  10Sn84 

Tot41  Receipts 

1324272' 1381279 

1432885!l484187 

1070886  1789832 

1944S64  2124471 

IncreAse  in  Total  fieoeipte. 

14462 

67006 

86762 

61801 

62864 

118997 

116938 

1801M 

The  Expenditv/re. 

1.  The  amount  paid  by  trustees  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  1871  was  $1,191,476. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  represent  the  total  salaries  of  teachers,  but  simply  the  amount  which 
had  been  paid  to  teachers  up  to  the  date  of  the  trustees'  report ;  these  reports,  under  the  new 
system  c^f  inspection,  were  more  promptly  prepared  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  bal- 
ances due  the  teachers  were  included  in  the  unusually  large  balance  reported  in  the  trustees' 
hands— being  $£8,872,  as  against  only  $29,774  of  the  previous  year. 

2.  For  maps,  globes,  prize  books  and  libraries  $33,083— decrease,  $808.  The  Legisla- 
tive aid  given  to  trtistees  for  these  objects  was  $15,195. 

3.  For  sites  and  building  of  School-houses,  $261,833— increase,  $54  333.  This  unpre- 
cedentedly  large  increase  is  without  parallel,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  that  most  salutary  provi- 
sion of  the  new  School  Law,  which  requires  the  trustees  to  provide  suitable  accommodutioa 
for  all  the  pupils  in  their  School  divisions.  Even  this  great  increase  (of  $54,333)  in  the  trus- 
tees' expenditure  for  sites  and  School-houses  does  not,  (for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  this  section)  represent  the  total  expenditure  under  this  head  for  1871,  owing  to  the 
unusual  balance  in  the  hands  of  trustees  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  increased  expenditure 
must,  therefore,  be  estimated  as  nearly  $75,000  more  than  in  1870.  The  increased  expendi- 
ture under  these  heads,  in  1870,  was  but  $16,129,  and,  in  1869,  only  ab  ut  $5,000.  This  ex 
penditure  of  upwards  of  one  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  sites  and  Sohool  houses  in  1871 
IS  a  permanent  increase  in  the  value  of  Public  School  property,  and  indicates  much  additioDal 
material  prosperity  in  the  several  neighbourhoods  which  were  benefited  by  the  expenditure. 

4.  For  rents  pnd  repairs  of  School-houses,  $63,152 — increase,  $1,292. 

5.  For  school-books,  stationery,  fuel  and  other  expenses,  $253,748 — ^increase,  $67,620. 
These  "  other  expenses  "  are,  doubtless,  for  fuel  and  other  contingencies  not  formerly  reported 
by  the  trustees. 

6. .  Total  expenditure  for  all  Public  School  purposes,  $1,803,294 — ^increase,  $91,233. 
The  total  increase  in  expenditure  for  Public  School  purposes  (even  durino^  the  shorter  period 
in  1871,  as  explained  above)  was  nearly  $100,000  over  thatof  1870 — not  including  the  large 
balance,  $88,872,  reported  in  the  trustee?*  hands  at  the  date  of  their  reports. 

7.  Balances  of  School  Moneys  not  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  fetums  were 
made,  $321,176  -increase  $^8,872 ;  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  due  for  sites  and  School- 
houses  and  to  teachers,  as  already  explained. 
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II. — Table  B. — School  Population,  Ages  op  Pupils,  Pupils  attending  Public 
Schools,  Average  Attendance. 

The  Statute  requires  that  the  trustees'  returns  of  School  population  shall  include  the 
Bumber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  resident  in  their  School  Division  : 
but  it  confers  the  equal  right  of  attending  the  Schools  upon  all  residents  in  such  division 
between  the  ages  or  five  and  twenty- one  yenrs. 

1.  The  School  popalation  reported  by  trustees  (including  only  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  years)  was  489,615 — increase,  5,649.' 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  attending  the 
Schools  was  423,033 — increase,  2,545.  Number  of  pupils  of  other  a^s  attending  the  Schools, 
23,293— increase,  1.263.  Total  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Schools,  446  326— increase, 
3,808, 

3.  The  number  of  boys  attending  the  Schools,  235,066 — increase,  1,685.  The  num- 
ber of  girls  attending  the  schools,  211,260—  increase,  2,123. 

4.  The  ages  of  pupils  are  this  year  reported  for  the  first  time.  There  are  2,291,  un- 
der five  years  of  age ;  197,293  between  five  and  ten;  198,168,  between  ten  and  sixteen; 
22,49 1  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  and  26,083  whose  ages  are  not  reported. 

5.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  School  is  38,535 — increase,  7,270  ;  of 
these  38,535,  12,018  were  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years,  which  are  the  ages 
fixed  by  the  new  Law,  during  which  all  the  children  of  a  School  Division  should  receive  in- 
struction in  some  School.  The  attention  of  trustees,  parents,  and  inspectors  is  called  to  this 
fact,  in  the  hope  that  this  ominous  and  humiliating  item  will  soon  bc^  greatly  lessened  or  dis- 
appear through  the  Christian  and  patriotic  exertions  of  the  people  at  large,  aided  by  the  new 
amendments  in  the  School  Law  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  education. 

IIL— Table  C— Numbeb  op  Pupils  in  the  Dipperent  Branches  op 

Instruction. 

1.  This  table  has  been  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  classifi 
cation  of  pupils  which  the  new  Programme  has  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools.  It  pre- 
sents a  most  striking  fact,  and  shows  that  the  number  of  pupils  which  have  been  put  back 
from  the  higher  classes  of  the  old  system  to  the  first  and  second  classes  under  the  new  sys- 
tem are  31,164,  or  22,751  of  the  first  class,  and  8,413  of  the  second.  It  also  shows  how  fa,ith- 
fal  have  been  the  County  Inspectors  in  the  discharge  of  this  most  unpleasant  part  of  their 
da  ties,  in  carefully  examining  and  classifying,  according  to  their  attainments,  the  pupils  in 
the  various  Schools. 

2.  Another  gratifying  fact  is  shown  by  this  table  in  the  large  number  of  pupils  who  are 
reported  as  studying  the  additional  subjects  required  to  be  taught  by  the  )iew  Public  School 
Act. 

3.  The  table  is  referred  to  for  further  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pupibi 
in  each  of  the  several  subjects  taught  in  the  Schools—  indicating,  as  noted,  a  gratifying  increase 
in  the  numbers  engaged  in  studying  the  higher  branches  of  the  Programme. 

IV. — Table  D.  —Religious  Denominations,  Certificates,  Annual  Salabies 

OP  Teachers. 

1.  Numher  of  Teachers^  Male  and  Female. — In  the  4,598  Schrols  reported,  5,306  teach- 
ers have  been  employed— increase,  141;  of  whom  2,641  are  male  teachers — decrease,  112; 
and  2,665  are  female  teachers  -  increase,  253  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of  female 
teachers  is  year  by  year  increasing,  and  that  of  males  decreasing. 

2.  Belu^iaus  Persuasions  of  Teachers.—  Under  this  head  there  is  little  variation.  The 
teachers  are  reported  to  be  of  the  following  persuasions : — Church  of  England,  911 — increase, 
42;  Church  of  Rome,  623 — increase,  31  ;  Presbyterians,  (of  different  cla8;5es)  1,583 —decrease, 
6;  Bfethodtsts  (of  different  classes),  1,662 — increase,  153;  Baptists,  of  different  classes),  298 
—decrease,  16 ;  Congr^ationalists,  66 — decrease,  10  ;  Lutherans,  15 — decrease,  6 ;  Quakers, 
19 — ^increase,  5;  Christians  and  Disciples,  34 — decrease,  13;  reported  as  Protestants,  44 — 
—decrease  73  ;  Unitarians,  14— increase  10  ;  other  persuasions,  37. 
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N.B. — Of  the  623  teachers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  374  are  employed  in  the  Public 
Schools  and  249  are  teachers  of  R.  C.  Separate  Schools. 

3.  Teachers^  C&rHficates. — Total  number  of  certificated  or  licensed  teachers  reported  is 
5^306 — increase,  245;  ProviDoial  Certificates,  1st.  class,  327 — increase,  8;  2nd.  class,  517— 
increase,  168 ;  County  Board  Certificates  of  the  old  Standard,  1st.  class,  1,512 — decrease. 
449;  2nd.  class,  1,503— decrease,  599;  3rd.  class,  400— increase,  70;  New  County  Board 
Certificates,  657  ;  Interim  Certificates,  390. 

4.  Number  of  schools  in  which  the  teacher  was  changed  during  the  year,  900 — increase, 
233.  I  cannot  but  regret  this  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  trustees  to  change  their 
teachers.  Such  a  change  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  beneficial  to  the  pupils.  It  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  instruction  desultory,  and  without  any  continuity,  and  weakens  the  tie 
which  should  exist  between  pupil  and  teacher. 

5.  Number  of  Schools  which  have  more  than  one  teacher,  328 — increase,  6.  Under  the 
new  law,  this  increase  must  be  much  greater  next  year. 

6.  Annual  Salartes  of  Teachers.— The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  male  teacher  in  a  Cwmtv, 
$825— the  lowest,  $100  (I^ ;  in  a  City,  the  highest  $1,000— -the  lowest,  $400  ;  in  a  Town,  the 
highest,  $1,000 — the  lowest,  $260 ;  in  an  Incorporated  Village,  the  highest  $600 — the  lowest, 
$240.  The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  Counties  was  $254 — of  female  teachers,  $182; 
in  Citiesy  of  male  teachers,  $629 — of  female  teachers,  $236 ;  in  Tovms,  of  male  teachers, 
$483 — of  female  teachers,  $225;  in  Incorporated  Villages  of  male  teachers,  $419 — of  female 
teachers,  $186.  While  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Schools  reported  is  14,  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  is  141,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  is  2,545, 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  largest  salaries  paid  teachers,  except  in  cities,  towns,  or  villagee. 
Amongst  the  worst  enemies  to  the  efficiency  and  progress  of  Public  School  education,  are 
those  trustees  and  parents  whose  aim  is  to  get  what  they  mis-call  a  "  cheap  teacher,^*  and  who 
seek  to  haggle  down  the  teacher's  remuneration  to  as  near  starvation  point  as  possible, 
though,  in  reality,  they  are  intellectually  starving  their  own  children  and  wasting  their  time 
by  employing  an  inferior  teacher.  Business  men  find  it  to  their  interest  to  employ  good 
clerks,  as  one  good  clerk  is  worth  two  poor  ones;  and  in  order  to  obtain  and  retain  good 
clerks  they  pay  them  good  salaries.  Experience  has  long  shown  the  soundness  of  this  buei- 
ness  rule  and  practice  in  the  employment  of  teachers  ;  yet  how  many  trustees  and  parents,  in 
school  matters,  abandon  a  rule  on  which  not  only  the  merchant,  but  the  sensible  farmer  acts 
in  employing  labourers,  preferring  to  give  high  wages  for  good  labourers,  than  to  give  lower 
wages  to  poor  labourers.     Good  teachers  cannot  be  got  for  inferior  salaries. 

V. — Table  E. — School  Sections,  School-houses  and  Titles,  School  Visits,  School 
Lectures,  School  Examinations  and  Hecitations,  Prizes,  Time  op  kebpixq 
OPEN  the  Schools,  Prayers,  Sunday  Schools,  &c. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  School  Sections  reported,  4,653 — increase  14,  chiefly  in  new 
Townships.  The  number  of  Schools  reported  as  kept  open  is  4,598— increase,  32,  these  also 
mostly  in  new  townships. 

>  2.  Free  Schools, — I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  state  that  after  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  question  of  Free  Schools  was  first  left  as  a  subject  of  discussion  and  voting  at  the  annual 
School  meetings,  the  voice  of  the  country,  which  had  been  so  fully  and  so  repeatedly  expressed 
on  it,  has  at  length  had  an  utterance  in  the  Legislature;  and  that,  from  the  year  1871,  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  been  declared  free  to  all  residents  between  the 
i^es  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

3.  The  number  of  School-houses  built  during  the  year  in  Counties  was  202,  of  which  78 
were  of  brick,  15  of  stone,  84  frame,  and  25  log.  Three  School  houses  in  cities  are  reported 
as  having  been  built  during  the  year ;  11  in  townSy  and  6  in  incorporated  villages.  Those  built, 
I  am  hap^  to  state,  have  heen  mostly  of  brick. 

4.  The  whole  number  of  School-houses  reported  is  4,676,  of  which  98  are  brick,  425 
stone,  1,92S  frame,  1,425  log.  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
report. 

5.  Titles  to  School  Sites.— Freehold,  4212— increase,  62 ;  Leased  and  rented  464-  in- 
crease, 22. 

6.  School  Visits.— Bj  Inspectors,  10,934— increase,  486 ;  by  Clergymen,  7,617— in- 
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oreise,  8d3 ;  by  Mvnioipal  Councillors  and  Magistrates,  3,241 — decrease,  96 ;  by  Judges  and 
Members  of  Parliament,  395— decrease,  122;  by  Trustees,  19,054 — increase,  330 ;  by  o^ier 
persons,  34,568—  decrease,l,490.  Total  School  visits,  75,809—  increase  2.  This  does  not  in- 
dioate  any  diminution  of  leal  and  interest  in  Public  School  education  on  the  part  of  those 
wbose  duty,  and  interest,  and  privilege  it  is  to  elevate  and  strengthen  public  opinion  in  this 
first  work  of  civilixation,  and  by  personal  presence  and  counsel  to  prompt  and  encourage  the 
most  indifferent  parents  to  educate  their  children. 

7.  School  Lectures, — By  Inspectors,  2278—  decrease  486 ;  by  other  persons,  365 — in- 
crease, 75.  Whole  number  of  School  Lectures,  2,643—  decrease,  411.  The  lectures  deliver- 
ed by  other  than  Inspectors  are,  of  course,  voluntary ;  but  the  law  requires  that  every  In- 
spector shall  deliver,  during  the  year,  at  least  one  lecture  on  education  in  each  School  bection 
under  his  charge ;  and  the  number  of  School  Sections  reported,  with  Schools  open  in  them,  is 
4,598.  There  are,  therefore,  2,320  School  Sections,  vfiih  schools  open,  in  which  the  require- 
ment of  the  law,  in  regard  to  delivering  an  educational  lecture,  has  not  been  observed.  The 
large  reduction  in  the  number  of  Township  Superintendents  has,  of  course,  to  do  with  the  fail- 
ing off  in  the  number  of  lectures  delivered.  Many  of  the  County  Inspectors  have  informed 
me  that  during  this,  their  first  year  of  office,  they  preferred  to  give  the  time  to  the  examina- 
tion and  dass^eation  ,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  the  actual  organisation  of  schools.  Next  year 
will,  no  doubt,  witness  a  revival  of  wis  most  useful  and  appropriate  means  of  stimulating  lo- 
cal seal  in  educational  matters.  It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if  one  lecture  a  year  in  each 
School  Section,  on  some  subject  of  educational  requirement  or  progress,  could  not  be  made  in- 
structive and  popular.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  number  of  visits  to 
Schools  by  the  Inspectors  was  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Their  effect  has  already 
been  nM>Bt  salutary  upon  the  Schools. 

8.  Time  of  Keeping  the  Schools  Qpen.--Jhe  average  time  of  keeping  the  Schools  open, 
including  the  holidays,  was  eltven  months  and  six  daysy  in  1871.  This  is  nearly  twice  the 
average  time  of  keeping  open  the  Public  Schools  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
about  three  months  more  than  the  average  time  of  keeping  them  open  in  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts—  arising  chiefly  from  our  making  the  apportionment  of  the  School 
Fund  to  School  Sections  not  according  to  population,  but  according  to  the  average  attendance 
and  the  time  of  keeping  open  such  Schools — that  is  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in* 
structed  in  the  schools. 

9.  Public  School  Examinations. — The  whole  number  of  Public  School  Examinations- 
was  7,284^— increase,  187  ;  though  less  than  two  for  each  School.  The  law  requires  that  there 
should  be  in  each  schdol  a  public  ^arfer/y  examination,  of  which  the  teacher  should  give  notice 
to  trustees  and  parents  of  pupils,  and  to  the  School  visitors  (clergymen,  magistrates,  &c.)  resi- 
dent in  the  School  Sections.  I  think  the  time  has  now  arrived  (under  the  new  and  improved 
system  inagurated  by  the  School  Law  and  Emulations  of  1871),  to  make  it  my  duty  hereaf- 
aAer  to  withhold  the  apportionment  of  the  School  Fund  from  the  ($chools  in  which  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law  is  violated.  Good  teachers  do  not  shrink  from,  or  are  indifferent  to,  public 
examinations  of  their  Schools.  They  seek  occasions  to  exhibit  the  results  of  their  skill  and 
industry ;  but  incompetent  and  indolent  teachers  shrink  from  the  publicity  and  labour  attend-  ^ 
ant  on  public  examinations  of  their  Schools.  The  stimulus  to  progress  caused  by  such  exam- ' 
nations,  together  with  tests  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  of  progress  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  effects  on  parents,  pupils  and  teachers,  as  well  as 
on  the  interests  of  general  and  thorough  Public  School  education  ;  and  such  examinations  will 
doubtless,  under  the  new  and  improved  programme  of  studies,  command  a  large  attendance  of 
parents,  trustees,  and  friends  of  the  pupils  of  the  School. 

10.  The  Number  of  Schools  holding  Public  Recitations  of  prose  or  poetry  by  the  pupils 
was  2,639 — increase,  73.  This  exercise  should  be  practised  in  every  school,  (and  I  cm  glad 
its  use  is  increasing,  as  it  tends  to  promote  habits  of  accurate  learning  by  heart,  improvement 
in  reading  and  spelling,  and  is  an  agreeable  and  often  amusing  diversion  for  all  parties  concerned. 
The  little  episodes  of  such  exercises  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  School  duties  exert  a  salutary 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  pupils  and  are  happy  interludes  in  the  exercises  on  days  of  public 
examinations;  and  the  more  agreeable  and  attractive  such  exerciECS,  as  well  as  school  exami- 
nations, can  be  made,  the  more  rapid  and  successful  will  school  progress  become. 

11.  School  Prizes  and  Merit  Cards. — The  number  of  Schools  in  which  prises  are  re- 
ported as  having  been  distributed  to  reward  and  encourage  meritorious  pupils,  is  1,376 — 
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increase,  31 — there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  prize  books  ap- 
plied for  and  sent  out  to  the  Schools.  As  noted  in  my  former  report,  I  may  remark  that 
in  every  instance,  a^  far  as  I  can  learn,  where  the  distribution  of  prizes  has  not  proved  both 
satisfactory  and  beneficial,  the  failure  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  intelligence  or  fairness, 
or  both,  in  the  awarding  of  them.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes 
which  caused  the  violation  of  the  law  in  not  holding  public  examinations  of  Schools — the 
want  of  competence  and  industry  in  teachers — their  not  attending  to  and  recording  the 
individual  conduct  and  progress  of  each  pupil,  and,  therefore,  the  absence  of  data  essen- 
tial to  an  impartial  and  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  pupils.  In  other  cases, 
there  has  been  a  desire  to  give  something  to  every  pupil-  without  reference  to  either  con- 
duct or  progress^,  in  order  that  none  may  complain,  thus  defeating  the  very  object  of  prizes, 
and  rejecting  the  principle  on  which  the  true  system  of  prizes  is  established,  and  on  which 
,  theJ)ivine  Government  itself  is  based,  namely,  retvarding  every  one  according  to  his  works. 
I  may  also  here  repeat  again  what  I  have  already  remarked  on  this  subject,  that  the  hack- 
neyed objection  as  to  the  distribution  of  prizes  exciting  feelings  of  dissatisfaction,  envy 
and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  obtain  them,  is  an  objection  against  all  com- 
petition, and  is  therefore  contrary  to  every-day  practice  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  If 
the  distribution  of  prizes  is  decided  fairly  according  to  merit  there  can  be  no  just  eround 
for  dissatisfaction ;  and  facilities  are  now  provided  and  their  employment  prescribed,  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  merit  oi  punduality^  of  good  conduct,  of  diligence,  of  proficiency  on 
the  part  of  each  pupil  during  each  term  of  the  year — a  four-fold  motive  to  exertion  and 
emulation  in  everything  that  constitutes  a  good  pupil  and  a  good  School.  But  the  indif- 
ferent and  flagging  teacher  does  not  wish  such  a  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
every-day  teaching  and  attention  to  everything  essential  to  an  efficient  School  ;  or  does 
he  desire  the  test  of  a  periodical  examination  of  his  pupils  by  an  examining  committee  to 
be  applied  to  his  teaching  and  management  orihe  School.  The  objection  that  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes  to  deserving  pupfls  excites  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  undeserving  is  a 
convenient  pretext  to  protect  and  permit  incompetence  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

But  the  existence  of  such  alleged  dissatisfaction  is  no  reason  for  refusing  rewards  to 
punctuality,  to  good  conduct,  to  diligence,  to  proficiency  on  the  part  of  pupils.  There  is 
often  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  unsuccessful  candidates  and  their  friends  in  the 
results  of  Municipjal  and  Parliamentary  elections,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Associations ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  the  value  of  free 
and  elective  institutions;  or  does  if  prevent  the  people  generally  from  honouring  with 
their  suffrages  those  on  whose  merits  they  place  most  value,  even  though  they  may  some- 
times err  in.  their  judgment.  Nor  do  the  managers  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Societies  withhold  prizes  from  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  grains  and  vegetables, 
and  fruits  and  flowers,  because  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  envious  of  the  less  diligent  and 
less  skilful  farmers  and  gardeners. 

It  is  the  very  order  of  Providence,  and  a  maxim  of  Revelation,  that  the  hand  of  the 
iiiligent  ma^eth  rich,  while  idleness  ^tendeth  to  poverty  \  that  to  him  that  hath  (that  is, 
'improves  what  he  hath)  shall  be  given,  and  the  neglecter  shall  be  sent  empty  away.  Pro- 
vidence does  not  reverse  its  order  or  administration,  because  some  persons  are  discontented 
and  envious  at  the  success  of  the  faithful  diligence  and  skill  of  others  :  or  does  Provi- 
dence appeal  alone  to  the  transcendental  motives  of  duty,  gratitude,  immortality,  but 
presents  also  the  motives  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  w^ell  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

I  prefer  the  order  of  Providence,  and  the  principles  on  which  our  civil  institutions  and 
all  our  associations  for  public  and  social  im])rovements  are  conducted,  to  the  dead-level 
notions  of  stationary  teachers,  and  the  envious  murmurings  of  negligent  and  unsuccessful 
pupils  and  their  too  partial  friends.  Were  the  true  principles,  non-personal  competition, 
as  laid  down  in  our  system  of  merit  cards,  carried  out  by  teachers,  very  little  objection 
would  ever  be  heard  against  the  plan  of  awarding  prizes  in  ."schools. 

An  explanation  of  this  feature  of  our  School  System  will  be  its  best  ju6tificAtion,and 
evince  its  gieit  importance.     I  therefore  present  it  again  as  follows : — 

A  comprehensive  catalogue  of  carefjilly  selected  and  beautiful  prize  books  has  been  pre- 
pared and  furnished  by  the  Department  to  trustees  and  Municipalities  applying  for  them; 
and,  besides  furnishing  the  books  at  the  reduced  price,  the  Department  adds  one  hundred  per 
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eent.  to  wbatever  amouDts  may  be  proTided  by  trustees  sod  Municipal  Councils  to  pro- 
cuie  these  prize  books  for  the  encouragement  of  children  in  their  Schools.  A  series  of  meiit 
cards,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and  mottoes,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Department,  and 
is  supplied  to  trustees  and  teachers  at  a  very  small  charge^  half  the  cost — and  thete  merit 
cards  are  to  be  awarded  daily,  or  more  generally  weekly,  to  pupils  meiiting  them.  One  class 
of  cards  is  for  punctuality  ;  another  for  good  cot  duct ;  a  third  lor  diligence  ;  a  fourth  for  per- 
fect teulxtmis.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  prises  under  each  of  these  heads ;  and  the 
pupil  or  pupils  who  get  the  largest  number  of  merit  card^  under  each  head,  will,  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  or  half-year,  be  entitled  to  the  prize  books  awarded.  Thus  an  influence  is  exerted 
upon  every  part  of  the  pupil's  conduct,  and  during  every  day  of  his  School  career.  If  he  can- 
not learn  as  fast  as  another  pupil,  that  he  can  be  as  punctual ^  as  diligent  and  maintain  as  good 
oondud,  andso  acquire  distinction  and  un  entertaining  and  beautiful  book,  for  punctuality  ydiligenc^^ 
ffood  conduct^  ot  perfect  recitatimis  or  exercises;  must  be  a  just  ground  of  satisfaction,  not  only  to 
the  pupil,  but  also  to  his  or  her  parents  and  friends.  There  are  two  peculiarities  of  this  sys- 
tem of  merit  cards  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  one  is,  that  it  doe^  not  rest  upon  the  com- 
parative success  cf  single  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  term,  cr  half  year  or  year,  but  on 
the  daily  conduct  and  diligence  of  each  pupil  during  the  whole  period,  and  irrespective  of 
what  may  be  done  or  not  done  by  any  other  pupil.  The  ill-feeling  by  rivalship  at  a  single 
examination  is  avoided,  and  each  pupil  is  judged  and  rewarded  according  to  his  merits,  as 
exhibited  in  his  every  day  school  life.  The  second  peculiarity  is,  that  the  standard  if  merit 
is  founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  mottoes  on  each  caid  are  all  taken  from  the  sacred 
volume,  and  the  illustration^  on  each  card  consist  of  a  portrait  of  a  character  illustrative  of 
the  principle  of  the  motto,  and  as  worthy  of  imitation.  The  prize  book  system,  and  especi- 
ally in  connection  with  that  of  merit  cards,  has  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  School  dis- 
cipline, upon  both  teachers  and  pupils,  befeides  difiusing  a  large  &mount  of  entertaining  and 
useful  reading. 

12.  Flayers  and  Ten  Commandments.'-  Of  the  4598  Fchools  reported,  the  daily  exer- 
cises were  r  pened  and  closed  with  prayers  in  3,366  of  them — increase,  120;  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  taught  in  1,928.  The  law  wisely  provides  that  ^^  no  child  can  be  com- 
pelled to  be  present  at  religious  instruction,  reading  or  exercipe,  against  the  wish  of  his 
parents  or  guardians,  expressed  in  writing."  The  religious  instruction,  reading  and  exercises, 
are,  like  religion  itself,  a  voluntary  matter  with  trustees,  teachers,  parents  and  guardians. 
The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  provides  facilities,  even  forms  of  prayer,  and  mi'kes  re- 
commendations on  the  subject,  but  does  not  assume  authority  to  evforce  or  compel  compliance 
with  those  provisions  and  recommendations.  In  some  instances  the  reading  and  prayers  may  be 
according  to  the  formsof  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but,  generally,  those  exercises  are  Protest- 
ant. The  fact  that  in  3,366  Schools,  out  of  4,598,  religious  exercises  of  some  kind  are  voluntarily 
practised,  indicates  the  prevalent  religious  principles  and  feelings  of  the  people ;  although  the 
absence  of  such  religious  exercises  in  a  School  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  the  absence  of 
religious  principles  or  feelings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  School.  There  are  many  religi- 
ous persons  who  think  the  day  School,  like  the  farm  fields,  the  pluce  of  secular  work,  the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  the  workers  being  performed,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  in  the  house- 
hold, and  not  in  the  field  of  labour.  But  as  Chriatian  principles  and  morals  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  is  most  noble  in  man,  an.l  the  great  fulcrum  and  lever  of  public  freedom  and 
prosperity  in  a  country,  it  is  gratifying  to  sec  general  and  avowed  recognition  of  them  in  the 
Public  Schools.  It  is  delightful  to  think  that  (although  in  some  few  instances,  this  duty  may 
be  unworthily  performed,  yet)  from  so  many  humble  shrines  of  learning  the  prayer  for  Divine 
wisdom  and  guidance  goes  up  with  faith  to  II im  who  has  promised  to  give  'liberally  "  to 
them  that  ask  flim  and  to  upbraid  them  not. 

13.  I'exi  Books. — In  a  previous  annual  report  I  explained  fully  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  and  the  measures  adopted,  not  only  to  secure  a  uniform  series  of  text  books  for 
the  Schools,  but  a  uniform  series  of  excellent  Canadian  text  books,  and  the  complete  success 
of  those  measures.  These  text  books  are  now  universally  used.  As,  however,  it  w;»s  fre- 
quently stated  that  the  text  books  of  Schools  were  so  often  changed,  I  append  to  this  Report 

.a  memorandum  on  the  subject  showing  that  no  changes  have  been  made,  but  once  or  twice 
(in  arithmetic  and  grammar)  in  twenty-five  years. 

14.  Maps,  Globes,  and  other  Apparatus. — The  maps  and  globes,  and  most  of  the  other 
apparatus  used  in  the  Schools,  are  now  manufactured  in  Ontario,  foiming  a  most  inteie&t- 
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ng  branch  of  Canadian  manufacture.  Blackboards  are  used  in  4,568  (or  nearly  all)  the 
Schools — increase  64  ;  globes  are  used  in  1,344  Schools — ^increase,  18 ;  maps  are  used  in 
3,879  Schools— -increase,  94.     Total  maps  used  in  the  Schools,  29,351 — ^increase,  1,202. 

15.  The  number  of  Sunday  Schools  of  all  denominations  reported  is  3,526  ;  of  Sun- 
day School  pupils  in  them,  203,222  :  of  Sunday  School  teachers,  23,835.  The  increased 
prosperity  of  these  voluntary  and  invaluable  adjuncts  to  our  system  of  public  instruction 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  specific  teaching  of  religious 
truth  given  in  these  Schools  by  common  consent  is  felt  to  supersede,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  hour  set  apart  for  giving  religious  instruction  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

VI.— Table  P. — Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 

1.  The  numberof  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  is  160 — decrease  during  theyear,  3 

2.  Receipts,—The  amount  apportioned  and  paid  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  from 
the  Legislative  Grant  to  Separate  Schools,  according  to  average  attendance  of  pupils,  as 
compared  with  that  at  the  Public  Schools  in  the  same  Municipalities,  was  $9,081 — ^in- 
crease, $174.  The  amount  apportioned  and  paid  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  prize  books 
and  libraries,  upon  the  usual  condition  of  an  equal  'sum  being  provided  from  local  sources, 
was  $574 — decrease,  108.  The  amount  of  School  rates  from  the  supporters  of  Separate 
Schools,  was  $34,815 — increase,  $2,962.  The  amount  subscribed  by  supporters  of  Sepa- 
rate Schools,  and  from  other  sources,  was  $25,347 — increase,  $8,282.  Total  amount  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  was  $69,818 — increase,  $11,317. 

3.  Expenditures. — For  payment  of  teachers,  $42,393  increase,  $654 ;  for  maps,  prize 
books  and  libraries,  $1,256— decrease,  )\  510  ;  for  other  School  purposes,  $26,168 — increase, 
$11,173. 

4.  Pupils, — ^The  number  of  pupils  reported  as  attending  the  Separate  Schools,  was 
21,206 — ^increase,  548.     Average  attendance,  10,371— increase,  336. 

5.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Separate  Schools,  was  249—  in- 
crease, 13  ;  male  teachers,  84^-decrea8e,  12  ;  female  teachers,  155 — increase,  15.  Teach- 
ers of  religious  orders,  male,  26 — increase,  1  ;  female,  44 — decrease,  1 4. 

6.  The  same  table  shows  the  branches  taught  in  th'e  Separate  Schools,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  each  branch ;  also  the  number  of  Schools  using  maps,  apparatus  and 
black-boards. 

General  Bemarks, — 1.  It  is  proper  for  me  again  to  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario  are  non-denominational.  Equal  protection  is  secured  to  and  enjoyed 
by  every  religious  persuasion.  No  child  is  compelled  to  receive  religious  instruction,  or 
attend  any  religious  exercise  or  reading,  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents  or  guardians, 
expressed  in  writing.  I  have  known  of  no  instance  of  proselytism  in  the  Public  Schools 
nor  have  I  received,  during  the  year,  a  single  complaint  of  interference  with  religious 
rights  so  fully  secured  by  law. 

2.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  religious  denominations  of  teachers,  as  given  in 
Table  D  and  noted  above,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  of  the  Public  School? 
is  623,  of  whom  249  only  are  teachers  in  Separate  Schools.  There  were,  therefore,  374 
(increase  during  the  year,  18)  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  employed  in  the  non-denomina- 
tional Public  Schools — an  illustrative  proof  of  the  absence  of  exclusiveness  in  the  local  as 
well  as  executive  administration  of  the  School  System.  I  may  also  observe,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Inspectors*  Returns,  for  1871,  there  were  489,615  children  in  Ontario  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  1 6.  Of  these,  according  to  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, at  least,  75,000  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  Of 
these  75,000  Roman  Catholic  children,  only  21,200  (not  one-third  of  the  R.  C.  School  pop- 
ulation) attend  the  Separate  Schools ;  the  other  two-thirds  ^  allowing  even  10,000  as  not 
attending  any  School)  attend  the  Public  Schools,  in  w  ich  no  less  than  374  Roman  Catho- 
lic teachers  are  employed  ;  and  yet  not  a  complaint  has  been  made  of  even  attempt  at 
prosyletism,  or  interference  with  religious  rights  guaranteed  by  law. 

3.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  several  of  these  Separate  Schools  are 
admirably  managed,  and  are  doing  good  service  in  their  localities.  The  law  has  been 
fairly  and  equitably  administered  to  them,  and  I  hear  of  no  complaint  from  them. 
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VII. — ^Tabls  6.— High  Schools,  Beceipts  akb  Expenditures,  Pupils  Fees. 

Bece^, — The  balances  reported  from  the  preceding  year  (that  is,  of  moneys  not 
paid  out  by  the  3l8t  of  December,  1870),  was  tB,041 — decrease,  13,549.  The  amount 
received  by  the  High  School  Boards  from  Legislative  Grant  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
was  $65,536 — ^increase,  $10,841.  The  amount  of  Legislative  Grant  apportioned  for  map9, 
prize  6oab,  etc.,  was  $1,268 — decrease,  $80.  The  amount  of  Municipal  Gra/nU  in  support 
of  High  Schools,  was  $50,674 — ^increase,  $7,076.  The  amount  received  for  pupils  fees, 
was  $18,985 — decrease,  $390.  Balances  of  the  preceding  year  and  other  sources,  $19,074 
—increase,  $4,074.    Total  receipts,  $163,579— increase,  $17,972. 

Eapendiiures. — ^For  salaries  of  masters  and  teachers,  $113,861 — increase,  $8,708 :  for 
building,  rents  and  repairs,  $24,164 — increase,  $3,774 ;  for  fiiel,  books,  and  contingencies, 
$12,427 — increase,  $3,779  ;  for  maps,  prize  books,  apparatus,  and  libraries,  $2,426 — de- 
crease, $948.  Total  expenditure  for  the  year  1871,  $152,880— increase,  $15,314.  Bal- 
ance of  moneys  not  paid  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $10,699 — increase,  $2,658. 

Number  of  Pupils,  7,490 — increase,  39. 

Number  of  Schools,  102. 

vni. — Table  H. — Number  op  Pupils  in  the  Various  Branches,-— and  Miscel- 
laneous  Information. 

Table  H.  shows  both  the  subjects  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  such  subjects 
in  each  of  the  High  Schools,  the  names,  university  degree  (or  certificate)  of  the  Head 
Masters,  and  the  number  of  masters  employed  in  each  School,  &c. 

No.  of  Pupils — In  English  Grammar  and  Literature,  7,392 ;  in  Composiiion,  6,277  ;  in 
Reading,  Liciaiion  and  Elocution,  7,467  ;  in  Penmanship,  6,957  ;  in  Linear  Drawing,  2092  ; 
in  BoMceepinp,  2,184  ;  in  Arithmetic,  7,499  ;  in  Algebra,  4,325  ;  in  Geometry,  15,677  ;  in 
Christian  Morals,  2,108  ;  in  Logic,  39 ;  in  Trigonometry,  213  ;  in  Mensuration,  1,695  ;  in 
History,  6,656  ;  in  Geography,  7,306  ;  in  Natural  Philosophy,  2,029  ;  in  Chemistry,  1,522  ; 
in  Natural  History,  1,516  ;  in  Physiology,  1142  ;  in  Elements  of  Civil  Government,  216  ;  in 
French,  2,585  ;  in  German,  232  ;  in  Latin,  5,059  ;  in  Greek,  1,007 ;  in  Gymnastics  and  Drill, 
372. 

Of  the  School-houses,  49  were  of  brick,  21  stone  and  28  frame ;  15  were  rented  or 
leased,  the  remainder  freehold.  Gait  has  the  finest  play  ground  of  any  of  the  High 
Schools  :  it  consists  of  7  acres.  The  other  play  grounds  vary  in  size,  the  smallest  being 
only  J  of  an  acre — or  one-half  of  the  minimum  size  required  of  the  smallest  Public  School. 
The  estimated  value  of  each  School-house  and  site  varies  from  $30,000  (Peterboro')  down 
to  $300 !  (Kemptville). 

60  High  Schools  were  under  Union  High  and  Public  School  Boards ;  Kingston  is  the 
oldest  High  School  in  Ontario,  dating  from  1791  ;  Cornwall,  1806  ;  Brockville,  1818  ; 
Niagara  and  Williamstown,  from  1828  ;  St.  Catharines,  1829.  ^  1,628  maps  were  used  in 
the  102  High  Schools  ;  56  schools  used  the  Bible  ;  in  87  there  were  daily  prayers  ;  78 
pupils  matriculated  at  some  University  during  1871  ;  567  pupils  entered  mercantile  life  ; 
388  adopted  agriculture  as  a  pursuit ;  222  joined  the  learned  professions ;  532  went  to 
other  occupations.  The  number  of  masters  engaged  was  only  174 — the  great  majority 
of  the  Schools  being  content  with  the  services  of  but  one  master.  This  great  defect  the 
Department  will  encleavour  to  have  remedied  without  delay.  Up  to  the  date  of  this 
Seport,  most  of  the  High  Schools,  which  had  but  one  master  in  1871,  have  employed  a 
second  one,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  year,  nearly  every  High  School  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  more  justice  than  formerly  to  the  pupils  who  attend  them. 

High  School  Boards  cannot  now  reasonably  complain  of  want  of  means  to  carry  out 
this  much  needed  reform  (of  employing  a  second  master).  They  not  only  receive  from 
the  Le^slative  Grant,  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  per  pupil  as  is  paid  from  the  same  source 
-  to  the  Public  School  trustees  for  each  pupil  in  their  Schools,  but  they  can  now  call  upon 
the  Municipal  Councils  of  their  district  for  the  entire  balance  required  to  support  their 
School  efficiently.  I  shall  revert  to  the  subject  of  High  Schools  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  report.  In  the  meantime  I  would  refer  to  the  admirable  report  to  me  of  the  able 
Inspectors,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  McLellan,  in  Appendix  A. 
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In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  new  High  Schools  the  Department  has  not  en- 
couraged their  multiplication^  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  their  existence  in  the  locality 
desiring  them  was  a  necessity,  and  that  their  proper  standing  and  character  could  be  main- 
tained. With  this  view,  the  following  conditions  were  laid  down  by  the  Department  for 
establishing  both  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  : — 

''  The  new  School  Law  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintainance  of  three 
classes  of  superior  English  or  classical  Schools,  viz.  : — 

"  I.  High  Schools  for  teaching  classical  and  English  subjects — ^in  which  boys  and 
girls  may  be  instructed  together  or  separately. 

*•  II.  High  Schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  may  be  instructed  in  English  subjects 
alone. 

"  III.  CoLiiEGiATE  Institutes,  for  giving  instruction  in  classical  and  English  sub- 
jects, in  which  there  shall  be  an  average  dsuly  attendance  of  at  least  sixty  boys  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 

'       *' CONDITIONS   FOR  ESTABLISHING  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

'^  Parties  wishing  to  have  a  High  School  of  either  class  in  their  locality,  authorized 
by  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  are  requested  to  furnish  the 
Education  Department  with  the  following  information  : — 

"  1.  The  distance  of  the  proposed  High  School  from  the  nearest  adjoining  High 
Schools. 

^'  2.  The  population  of  the  town  or  village  municipality  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  the  High  School. 

"  3.  The  boundaries  of  the  proposed  new  High  School  District  as  fixed  by  the 
County  Council  (with  copy  of  proceedings  of  Council  in  the  case), 

**  4.     The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  such  High  School  district. 

"  5.     The  description  of  the  proposed  High  School  building,  as  regards — 

"  (a)  Its  situation  ;  the  extent  of  its  site ;  size  of  playground  ;  and  extent  of  out- 
ward conveniences,  &c. 

*  (b)  Size,  site  and  description  of  the  proposed  building ;  number  of  class-rooms 
devoted  to  teaching ;  room  for  teacher  ;  hat,  cloak,  map  and  book  presses,  &c. 

"  6.  Written  guarantee  must  be  given  to  the  Department  by  responsible  parties,  (1) 
that  a  suitable  building  distinct  from  the  Public  School-house,  (or  if  in  the  Public  School 
building,  on  a  separate  flat,  or  in  a  separate  wing,)  will  be  provided  :  (2)  that  at  least  two 
competent  teachers  shall  be  employed  in  the  proposed  High  School. 

"  CONDITIONS   FOR  ESTABLISHING  COLLEGIATE  INSTTFUTES. 

"  Trustees  of  High  Schools  who  desire  to  have  the  title  of  Collegiate  Institute 
conferred  upon  their  School  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  are  requested  to  furnish  the 
Education  Department  with  the  following  information. 

^'  1.  The  name  and  designation  of  each  master  employed  in  the  School,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  teaching  hours  per  day. 

'^  2.  The  name  and  designation  of  each  assistant  teacher  (if  any),  and  the  number  of 
his  teaching  hours  per  day. 

"  3.  The  aggregate' attendance  of  boys  studying  Latin  or  Greek  during  the  whole  of 
the  previous  civil  year,  and  during  the  two  terms  of  the  School  preceding  the  application. 

"4  The  daily  average  attendance  of  boys  in  Latm  and  Greek  during  the  periods 
named. 

"  5.  The  income  from  all  local  sources  during  the  preceding  civil  year. 

"  6.  The  description  of , the  proposed  Collegiate  Institute  building,  as  regards — 
"  (a)  Its  situation  and  extent  of  its  site  ;  description  and  size  of  the  building ; 
and  its  state  of  repair. 

"  (b)  The  number  of  rooms  devoted  to  teaching  purposes  in  it  j  and  their  sizes. 
"(c)  Description  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry; 
number  and  description  of  maps  ;  number  of  volumes  in  library  (if  any). 
"  (d)  Size  of  play  ground  and  extent  of  outside  conveniences,  &c. 

'*  7.  A  written  guarantee  must  be  given  by  the  trustees  that  the  requirements  of 
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tbe  Act  and  Regulations  in  regard  to  Collegiate  Institute  will  be  fully  complied  witL" 
A.  These  Hegulations  have  been  found  to  work  admirably,  and  up  to  the  date  of  this 
Report  the  following  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  were,  od  the  recommendation 
of  the  Department ,  authorized  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  and  notice  there- 
of given  as  follows : 

OOLLEGIATB  INSTITUTES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOI^  AUTHORIZED   BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

His  Excellency  tbe  Lieut -Governor  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  the  undermen- 
tioned High  Schools  the  name  and  privileges  of  Collegiate  Institutes,  in  acco^ance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  School  Law  of  Ontario,  viz : 

1.  Galt  High  School,  12  masters,  and  an  average  attendance  of  120  boys,  in  classics. 

1.  Hamilton  High  School,  \  Masters  and  an  average  attendance  of  74  boys,  in  clas- 
sics. 

3.  Peterboro'  High  School ;  4  Masters,  and  an  average  attendance  of  73  boys  in 
elaesics. 

4.  CoBOURO  High  School ;  4  Masters  and  an  average  attendance  of  65  boys,  in 
classics. 

5.  Kingston  High  School  ;  4  Masters,  and  an  average  attendance  of  63  boys,  in 
classics. 

6.  St  Catharines  High  School ;  4  Masters,  and  an  average  attendance  of  62  boys. 
in  classics. 

7.  Ottawa  High  School:  4  Masters  and  an  average  attendance  of  63  boys,  in 
classics. 

His  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  following  new 
High  Schools, — suitable  accommodation  and  the  employment  of  two  Masters  having  been 
guaranteed,  viz : 

L  Parkhill,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  * 

2.  Campbellford,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland. 

3.  Mitchell,  in  the  County  of  Perth. 

4.  Walkerton  in  the  County  of  Bruce. 

6.  Sydenham,  in  the  County  of  Frontenac. 

IX. — Table  I. — Meteorological  Observations. 

Of  late  years  the  practical  value  of  the  science  of  Meteorology,  as  I  intimated  last 
year,  has  been  recognized  by  all  civilized  governments,  and  systems  of  simultaneous  ob- 
servations have  been  widely  established,  the  results  of  which  must  tend  to  elucidate  the 
laws  which  control  atmospheric  phenomena  The  recent  establishment  of  the  storm 
signal  office  at  Washington,  and  the  extension  of  the  system  to  this  Dominion,  will,  no 
doubt,  exhibit  fresh  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  Meteorological  observations. 
The  daily  weather  reports  and  the  "  probabilities"  founded  on  the  observations,  have  been 
most  valuable,  instructive  and  interesting.  The  system  of  "  drum  signals"  established  on 
the  English  coast  by  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,  though  not  appreciated  at  first,  has  be- 
come a  necessity,  and,  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  has  been  the  means  of  avert- 
ing great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The  Admiral,  when  head  of  the  Meteorologi- 
cal Office  in  England,  thus  referred  to  the  importance  of  returns  of  temperature,  and  the 
especi&l  need  of  observations  in  British  America  : — *'  Tables  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  year,  and  in  the  different  months  and  seasons  of  the  year,  at  above  one 
thousand  stations  on  the  globe,  have  recently  been  computed  by  Professor  Dov^,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  This  work  which 
is  a  true  model  of  the  method  in  which  a  great  body  of  Meteorological  facts,  collected  by 
different  observers  and  at  different  times,  should  be  brought  together  and  co-ordinated, 
has  conduced,  as  is  well  known,  to  conclusions  of  very  considerable  importance  in  their 
bearing  on  climatology,  and  on  the  geneml  laws  of  the  distribution  of  heat  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  In  regard  to  lan^f  station^  Professor  Dove's  tables  have  shown  that  "data 
arc  still  prcssingly  required  from  the  British  North  American  Possessions  intermediate  be- 
tween the  stations  of  the  Arctic  expeditions  and  those  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the 
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deficiency  extends  across  the  whole  North  Americim  continent,  in  those  latitudes  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific."  A  recent  return  published  (in  1872)  under  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  evinces  the  gradual  progress  being  made  in  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  Meteorological  system  for  the  Dominion,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  science  and  to  the  great  agricultural  as  well  as  the  maritime  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  High  School  system  of  Ontario  secures  the  continuous  residence  of  a  class  of 
men,  at  different  points,  who  are  well  qualified  by  education  to  perform  the  work  of  ob-^ 
servation,  and  the  law  authoriases  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  limited  number 
of  stations,  selected  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  approvaj  of  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Lieutenan  i  Governor,  at  which  daily  observations  are  taken  of  barometric 
pressure,  temperature  of  the  air,  tension  of  vapour,  humidity  of  the'air,  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  wind,  amount  of  cloudiness,  rain,  snow,  auroras,  and  other  meteoric  phenomena. 
The  observations  are  taken  at  7  a.  m.,  1  p.  m.,  and  9  p.  m.  The  instruments  used  have 
been  subjected  to  the  proper  tests.  Full  abstracts  of  the  daily  records  are  sent  to 
the  Education  office  monthly,  in  addition  to  a  weekly  report  of  certain  observations,  which 
is  prepared  for  publication  in  any  local  newspaper  the  observer  may  select.  Abstracts  of 
the  results  for  each  month  are  regularly  published  in  the  Journal  of  EdueaUon,  and  the 
observers' reports,  after  strict  examination,  are  arranged  and  preserved  for  further  inves- 
tigations. ' 

In  my  report  of  1867,  the  results  of  most  of  the  observations  were  presented  in  the 
form  of  synchronous  curves,  but  as  the  expense  proved  an  objection,  a  synopsis  is  now 
given  in  figures.     For  the  same  reason  the  important  notes  of  the  observers  are  omitted. 

I  have  pleasure  in  adding  that  the  observers  are,  upon  the  whole,  discharging  their 
duties  with  fidelity,  and  that  through  their  exertions  the  materials  for  investigating  the 
climatology  of  the  province  are  rapidly  accumulating. 

X. — Table  K — Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

The  County  examinations  held  throughout  the  Province,  in  1871  and  1872,  have  de- 
monstrated the  great  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Normal  School  Every  one  of  its  stu- 
dents who  was  examined  has  acquitted  himself  well,  and  of  the  seven  who  obtained  first 
class  certificates  in  July  1872,  five  were  Normal  School  students.  The  great  practical  Value 
of  the  instruction  eiven  to  the  students  of  that  institution  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davies,  the  new 
Principal,  Dr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Rirkland  fully  sustain  the  high  reputation  which  the  Insti- 
tution has  acquired  throughout  the  country.  The  whole  system  has  been  of  late  years 
brought  to  a  degree  of  thoroughness  and  practical  efficiency,  even  in  its  minutest  details,  that 
I  have  not  witnessed  in  any  other  establishment  of  the  kind.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the 
Normal  School  has  been  raised  much  above  that  of  former  years,  and  therefore  the 
entrance  examination  (which  is  always  in  writing)  has  been  made  increasingly 
severe.  138  of  those  admitted  have  been  teachers.  The  ef>!tablishmeiit  of  the  third  mas- 
tership, with  a  view  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  subject  of  Natural  Science,  has 
had  a  most  beneficial  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  introduction  and  teaching  of  those  sub- 
jects in  our  Public  Schools,  as  required  by  the  new  School  Act.  The  newly  enlarged 
buildings  for  the  Model  Schools  will  add  greatly  to  the  practical  character  and  efficiency  of 
the.se  ^hools  of  practice  in  the  Normal  School  course. 

Last  year  I  felt  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  increased  facilities  for  Normal 
School  training,  that  I  suggested  to  the  late  Attorney-General  Macdonald  the  advisability 
of  establishing  two  additional  Normal  Schools — one  in  the  eastern  and  one  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Province,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  in  your  Excellency's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session  in  December  last.  1  am  glad  that  the  subject  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of,  but  that  my  suggestions  will  likely  be  carried  out  this  year,  and  possibly  three 
additional  Normal  Schools  established.  To  this  matter,  as  well  as  that  of  Teachers'  Insti 
tutes,  I  shall  refer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report. 

Table  K  contains  three  abstracts,  the  fiist  of  which  gives  the  gross  number  of  appli- 
cations, the  number  that  had  been  teachers  before  entering  the  Normal  School,  attendance 
of  teachers  in  training,  certificates,  and  other  particulai-s  respecting  them  during  the 
twenty-two  years'  existence  of  the  Normal  Schoo} ;  the  second  abstract  gives  the  counties 
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whence  ike  stadeniB  have  oome  ;  and  the  third  'givee  the  religiouB  persaasions  of  these 
students. 

Table  K  shows  that  of  the  6,418  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  (out  of  7,104  appli> 
cations)  3,130  of  them  had  been  teachers ;  and  of  those  admitted,  3,280  were  males,  and 
3J38  were  females.  Of  the  3,280  male  candidates  admitted,  2,179  of  them  had  been 
teachers;  of  the  3,138  female  candidates  admitted,  951  of  them  had  been  teachers.  The 
number  admitted  the  first  session  of  1871  was  166,  the  second  session,  183, — ^total,  319. 
Of  the  whole  number  admitted,  151  were  males,  and  198  females.  Of  the  male  students 
admitted,  91  had  been  teachers ;  of  the  female  students  admitted,  47  had  been  teachers. 

XI. — Table  L. — Other  Educational  Institutions. 

The  Public  and  High  Schools  are  only  a  part  of  our  educational  agencies,  the  Private 
Schools,  Academies  and  CoUeges  must  therefore  be  referred  to  in  order  to  form  an  approx- 
imate idea  of  the  state  and  progress  of  education  throughout  the  Province,  Table  L. 
contains  an  abstract  of  the  inibrmation  collected  respecting  these  institutions.  As  the  in- 
formation is  obtained  and  given  voluntarily,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximation 
to  accuracy,  and,  of  course,  very  much  below  the  real  facts.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion obtained;  there  are  16  Colleges  (several  of  them  possessing  University  powers),  with 
1,930  students ;  285  Academies  and  Private  Schools — increase  1 — ^with  6,511  pupils — 
decrease  51 ;  which  were  kept  open  11  months,  and  employed  392  teachers — ^increase,  19. 
Total  students  and  pupils,  8,441— decrease,  51. 

XII. — Ta9LE  M. — ^Frbb  Public  Libraries. 

1.  This  Table  contains  three  statements  :  fitsi,  the  names  of  4)he  Municipalities  which 
have  been  supplied  with  libraries  (or  additions)  during  the  year,  and  the  value  and  num- 
ber of  volumes  sent  out  to  each ;  second,  the  Counties  to  which  libraries  have  been  sup- 
plied during  the  past  and  former  years,  and  the  value  aud  number  of  volumes  in  them, 
and  also  of  other  public  libraries ;  third,  the  number  and  subjects  of  volumes  which  have 
been  ficumiahed,  as  libraries  and  piize  books,  to  the  several  Counties  each  year  since  the 
commencement,  in  1853,  of  this  branch  of  the  School  svstem. 

2.  (^aUment  No.  1.)  The  amount  expended  in  library  books  during  1871  is  83,300, 
of  which  one-half  has  been  provided  from  local  sources.  The  number  of  volumes  supplied 
is  4,825. 

3.  (SktiemerJ  No.  2)  The  value  of  Public  Free  Libraries  famished  to  the  end  of 
1871  was  $138,825 — ^increase,  $3,300.  The  nuwhtr  of  lAhraries,  exclusive  of  subdivisions, 
1,175 — ^increase  29.  The  nmibtr  of  voltimes  in  these  libraries  was  243,887 — increase, 
4,825. 

Sunday  School  lAbraries  reported,  2,845 — ^increase,  412.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
tbese  libraries  was  375,128— increase,  29,273. 

Other  PtihUe  Libraries  reported,  389.  The  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  was 
174,471— increase,  30. 

The  total  nimber  of  PubUc  Ubra/ries  in  Ontario  is  4,409 — increase,  441.  The  total  of 
the  fnwaJbtrof  vdwnes  in  these  libraries  is  793,486— increase  during  ^the  year,  34,128 
volumes. 

4.  {Statomeni  No.  3.)  This  important  statement  contains  the  number  and  classifica- 
tion of  pMie  libraries  vadjprisse  books  which  have  been  sent  out  from  the  Depository  of  the 
Department  from  1853  to  1871  inclusive.  The  total  number  of  volumes  for  PtMie  Free 
Libraries  sent  out^  247,497.  The  dassifioation  of  these  books  is  as  follows : — History, 
43,023  ;  Zooloay  and  Physiology,  15,427  ;  Botany,  2,823  ;  Phenomena,  6,154;  Physical  Sd^ 
enee,  4,813  ;  Geology,  2,112;  Natural  Philosophy  and  Manufactures,  13,297  ;  Chemistry, 
1,558;  AgriouUural  ChemiOry,  795;  PracUeal  AgrieuUure,  9,741;  Literature,  23,638; 
Foyoffes,  21,570  ;  Biography,  28,501 ;  Tales  and  Sketches,  Practical  Life,  69,744 ;  Fiction, 
1,312 ;  Teachers^  Librairy,  2,989.  Total  number  of  Prize  Books  sent  out,  563,869.  Grand 
Total  of  library  and  prize  books  (including,  but  not  included  in  the  above,  16,867  volumes 
sent  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Sunday  Schools,  paid  for  wholly  from  local  sources), 
827,617. 
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5.  In  regard  to  the  Free  Public  Librarie»,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  the  explana- 
tion that  these  libraries  are  managed  by  Local  Municipal  Councils  and  School  Trustees 
(chiefly  by  the  latter),  under  regulations  prepared  according  to  law  by  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  The  books  are  procured  by  the  Education  Department,  from  publishers 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  at  as  low  prices  for  cash  as  possible ;  and  a  carefully-prepared 
classified  ca1>alogue  of  about  4,000  works  (which  have  been  approved  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction)  is  printed,  and  sent  to  the  Trustees  of  each  School  Section,  and  the 
Council  of  each  Municipality.  From  this  select  and  comprehensive  catalogue  the  local 
municipal  and  school  authorities  desirous  of  establishing  and  increasing  a  library  select 
such  works  as  they  think  proper,  or  request  the  Department  to  do  so  for  them,  and  re- 
ceive from  ;he  Department  not  only  the  books  at  prices  about  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  retail  prices,  but  an  apportionment  in  books  of  100 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  which  they  provide  for  the  purchase  of  such  books.  None  of 
these  works  are  disposed  of  to  any  private  parties,  except  Teachers  and  School  Inspectors, 
for  their  professional  use ;  and  tiie  rule  is  not  to  keep  a  large  supply  of  any  one  work  on 
hand,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  stock,  and  to  add  to  the  catalogue  yearly  new 
and  useful  books  which  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  European  and  American  Press. 
There  is  also  kept  in  the  Department  a  record  of  every  public  library,  and  of  the  books 
which  have  been  furnished  fur  it,  so  that  additions  can  be  made  to  such  libraries  without 
liability  to  send  second  copies  of  the  same  books. 

XIII. — Table  N.— Summary  of  the  Maps,  Apparatus,  and  Prize  Books  Suppued 
TO  THE  Counties,  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  During  the  Year. 

• 

1.  The  amount  expended  in  supplying  maps,  apparatus,  and  prize  books  for  the 
Schools,  was  $30,076 — increase,  $1,265.  The  one-half  of  this  sum  was  provided  volun- 
tarily from  local  sources  ;  in  all  cases  the  books  or  articles  are  applied  for  and  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  valuer  paid  for  by  the  parties  concerned  before  being  sent.  The  number  of  Maps  of 
the  World  sent  out  was  184  ;  of  Europe,  276  ;  of  Asia,  239  ;  of  Africa,  207  ;  of  America, 
232  ;  of  British  North  America  and  Canada,  323  ;  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  181  ;  of 
Single  Hemispheres,  216  ;  of  Scriptural  and  Classical,  144  ;  of  other  charts  and  maps,  447  ; 
of  globes,  123  ;  of  sets  of  apparatus,43  ;  of  other  pieces  of  school  apparatus,  466  ;  of  His- 
torical and  other  Lessons,  in  sheets,  13,055.     Number  of  volumes  oi  prize  books,  60,420. 

2.  It  may  be  proper  to  repeat  that  the  map,  apparatus,  and  prize  book  branch  of  the 
School  System  was  not  established  till  1855.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  1871  the 
amount  expended  for  maps,  apparatus,  and  prize  books  (not  including  Public  Libraries), 
was  $323,119,  one-half  of  which  has  been  provided  from  local  sources,  from  which  all 
applications  have  been  made.  The  number  of  Maps  of  the  World  furnished  is  2,635  ;  of 
Europe,  4,098  ;  of  Asia,  3,325  ;  of  Africa,  3,058  ;  of  America,  3,463  ;  of  British  I^'orth 
America  and  Canada,  3,916  ;  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  3,869  ;  of  Single  Hemispheres, 
2,764  ;  of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Maps,  2,772  ;  other  maps  and  charts,  5,891  ;  globes,  2,065  ; 
sets  of  apparatus,  444  ;  single  articles  of  school  apparatus,  15,081  ;  Historical  and  other 
Lessons  in  s/ieets,  167,267  ;  volumes  of  Prize  Books,  563,869. 

3.  I  also  repeat  the  following  explanation  of  this  branch  of  the  Department : — 

The  maps,  globes,  and  various  articles  of  School  apparatus  sent  out  by  the  Department, 
apportioning  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  whatever  sum  or  sums  are  provided  from  local 
sources,  are  nearly  all  manufactui-ed  in  Ontario,  and  at  lower  prices  than  imported 
articles  of  the  same  kind  have  been  heretofore  obtained.  The  globes  and  maps  manufactured 
(even  the  mac^  rial)  in  Ontario  contain  the  latest  discoveries  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  and 
are  executed  in  the  best  manner,  as  are  tellurians,  mechanical  powers,  numeral  frames, 
geometrical  powers,  &c.,  &c  All  this  has  been  done  by  employing  competitive  private 
skill  and  enterprise.  The  De{)artment  has  furnished  the  manufacturers  with  copies  and 
models,  i/urchasing  certain  quantities  of  the  articles  when  manufactured,  at  stipulated  prices, 
then  permitting  and  encoui-aging  them  to  manufacture  and  dispose  of  these  articles  them- 
selves to  any  private  parties  desiring  them,  as  the  Department  supplies  them  only  to  Muni- 
cipal and  School  authorities.  In  this  way  new  domestic  manufactures  are  introduced,  and 
mechanical  and  artistical  skill  and  enterprise  are  encouraged,  and  many  aids  to  School  and 
domestic  instruction,  heretofore  unknown  amongst  us,  or  only  attainable   in   particular 
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cases  with  difficulty,  and  at  great  expense,  are  now  easily  and  cheaply  accessible  to  private 
fiunilieSy  as  well  as  to  Municipal  and  School  authorities  all  over  the  country.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  important  branch  of  the  Education  Department  is  self-sup- 
porting All  the  expenses  of  it  are  reckoned  in  the  cost  of  the  articles  and  books  procured, 
so  that  it  does  not  cost  either  the  public  revenue  or  School  fund  a  penny  beyond  what  is 
apportioned  to  <the  Municipalities  and  School  Sections  providing  a  like  sum  or  sums  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  globes,  and  various  articles  of  School  apparatus.  I  know  of 
no  other  instance,  in  either  the  United  States  or  in  Europe,  of  a  branch  of  a  Public  De- 
partment of  this  kind  conferring  so  great  a  benefit  upon  the  public,  and  without  adding  to 
"  public  expense. 

The  following  Tables  will  also  be  found  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  our  School  System. 

Table  Shewiito  the  Value  of  Articles  sent  out  from  the  Education  Depository 
During  the  Years  1851  to  1871,  Inclusive. 


YEAR 


Aiticlefl  on  which  the  100  per  cent  haa  been 
apportioned  from  the  Legislative  Grant 


Pnblic  School  libnyy 
Books. 


Kaps,  Apparatus  and 
I^rize  Books. 


Articles  sold  at  Cata- 
logue prices  without 
any  apportionment 
from  tneiLegislatiye 
Grant. 


Total  value  of  Li- 

branr,  Priae  and 

School  Books,  Maps 

and  Apparatus 

despatched. 


Dollars. 


1851. 
18S2.. 
1853,. 
18&4.. 
1855  . 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
1860.. 
1861.. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868.. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 


61,376 
9,947 
7,205 

16,200 
3,982 
5,805 
5,289 
4,084 
3,273 
4,022 
1,931 
2,400 
4,375 
3,404 
4,420 
4,665 
3,396 
3,300 


Dollars. 


4,656 
9,320 
18,118 
11,810 
11,905 
16,832 
16,251 
16,194 
15,887 
17,260 
20,224 
27,114 
28,270 
25,923 
24,475 
28,810 
30,076 


Dollars. 


1,414 
2,981 
4,233 
5,514 

4,389 
5,726 
6,452 
6,972 
6,679 
5,416 
4,894 
4,844 
3,461 
4,454 
3,818 
4,172 
7,419 
4,793 
5,678 
6,175 
8,138 


Dollars. 


1,414 
2,981 
4.23a 
56,89t 
18,991 
22,251 
40,770 
22,764 
24,380 
27,537 
25,229 
24,311 
23,370 
23,645 
26,442 
35,661 
39,09) 
35,136 
34,808 
38,:«1 
41,514 
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Books  Imports  into  Oktabio  and  Quebec. 

The  following  Statdutical  Table  has  been  compiled  from  the  *'  Trade  and  NavigatioB 
Eetums"  for  the  years  specified,  showing  the  gross  value  of  books  (no£  maps  or  School  ap- 
paratus) imported  into  Ontario  and  Quebec. 


TEAK. 


Value  of  Books  en- 1  Value  of  Books  en- 
tered at  Ports  in  the  tered  at  Ports  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.    Province  of  Ontario. 


I  Proportion  imported 
Total  value  of  Books  for  the  Education 
imported  into  the  two  Department  ot  On- 
Provinces.  tario. 


1850 

1861 

1852 

1863 

1854 

1856 

1866 

1857 

1868 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

i  of  1864. 
1864-6  .... 
1865-6  .... 
1866-7  .... 
1867  8.... 
1868-9  .... 
1869-1870 
1870-1871 


9101,880 
120,700 
141,176 
158,700 
171,452 
194,356 
208,636 
224,400 
171,255 
139,057 
165.604 
185,612 
183,987 
184,652 
93,308 
189,386 
222,659 
233,837 

♦224,582 
278,914 
220,371 
146,435 


$141,700 
171,732 
159,268 
254,280 
307,808 
338,792 
427,992 
309,172 
191,942 
184,304 
252,504 
344,621 
249,234 
276,673 
127,233 
200,304 
247,749 
273,615 

•264,048 
373,758 
351,171 
411,518 


9243,580 
292,432 
300,444 
412,980 
479,260 
533,148 
636,628 
533,572 
363,197  I 
323,361 
408,108 
530,233 
433,221 
461.325 
220,541 
389,690 
470,308 
507,462 
478,630 
652,672 
571,642 
5o7.953 


$84 
3,296 
1,288 

22,7(y4. 

44,060 


10,208 

16,028 

10,692 

5,308 

8,846 

7,782 

7,800 

4,085 

4,668 

9,522 

14,749 

20,743 

12,374 

11,874 

13,019 

13,078 


Explanatory  Remarks  ok  the  Working  of  the  Depository. 

As  certain  parties  bave  objected  to  tbe  Depositories  for  tbe  supply  of  High  and 
Public  Schools  with  maps,  charts,  apparatus,  prize  and  library  books,  as  an  interference 
with  private  trade,  I  reply  that  just  as  well  might  they  object  to  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment in  many  other  matters  which  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  interests  of  privatd 
trade  and  manufacture,  as  I  shall  further  illustrate.  In  doing  so  I  shall  briefly  refer  to 
the  objects  for  which  our  Department  of  Education  exists,  and  explain  the  principles  on 
which  the  Depository  has  been  established. 

The  General  Question  Praotically  Discussed. 

In  every  country  the  interests  of  education,  at  least  in  its  elementary  organization, 
is  committed  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  some  department  of  Government.  Experience 
proves  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  But,  it  may  be  asked :  "  What  is  expected  of  such  a  de- 
partment in  its  administration  of  the  system  ? "  ''  Is  it  the  merely  perfunctory  duty  of 
keeping  a  certain  statutory  machinery  in  motion,  receiving  formal  reports,  and  making  the 
same  in  return,  which  is  expected  1  Or  is  it  the  dealing  with  the  great  interest  of  popular 
education  as  if  it  were  the  nation's  life  blood,  every  pulsation  of  which  indicated  a  healthy^ 
vigorous  growth  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  or  the  torpidity  of  bare  existence,  main- 
tained at  large  cost,  but  producing  little  fruit  and  no  satisfactory  returns  1  The  prevention 
of  this  latter,  and  the  promotion  of  the  former  are,  we  think,  the  true  objects  for  which 
popular  education  is  especially  entrusted  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  a  responsible  public 
department.  If  it  be  so,  the  question  then  is,  "  How  can  this  be  best  accomplished,  and 
in  what  light  should  the  Schools  be  regarded  and  treated,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  best 
possible  results  -"  whether  as  the  joint  property  of  the  State  and  people,  their  interests 
should  be  paramount  to  private  interests,  or  should  they  be  treated  merely  as  institutions 
which  should  be  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  trades  and  professions,  whether  it 
be  of  booksellers  or  of  private  school^,  or  institutions  for  the  training  of  School-masters. 


Sstimate. 
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EXAMFLB  OF  ALLEGED  INTERFERENCE  ACQUIESCED  IN  PRO  BONO  PlTBLICO. 

Normal  Schools  were  at  first  derided  as  an  interference  with  proprietory  rights  in 
special  Schools,  select  academies,  local  **  Colleges,"  and  other  institutions  made  availahle 
for  preparing  teachers.  At  length,  after  various  discussions,  now  and  then  revived,  this 
point  was  conceded,  and  Normal  Schools  are  now  regarded,  on  this  Continent  at 
least,  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  State,  and  not  of  private  individuals  or  corpora^ 
tion&  Thus,  tne  right  of  the  State  to  prepare  and  fit  the  primary  agents  of  education 
for  their  important  work,  was  admitted  by  all  except  by  interested  parties.  Then 
arose  the  other  question,  as  to  who  should  not  only  provide  those  trained  agents,  but, 
(regarding  each  School  as  one  of  a  number  claiming  equal  privileges  and  facilities  for 
promoting  instruction),  should  also  supply  them  with  the  requisites  for  imparting  that  in- 
struction. The  right  to  prepare  the  agents  themselves  was  conceded,  but  the  right  to 
procure  and  place  in  their  hands  such  tools,  or  means  and  instruments  of  performing 
their  work,  as  were  considered  most  desirable  and  suitable,  was  resisted,  ostensibly  on 
public,  but  in  reality  on  private  grounds. 

A  Few  Pertinent  Questions  Discussed  and  Answered. 

Again,  it  was  said  (speaking  on  behalf  of  those  interested),  "  you  have,  at  length,  sue 
cessfiilly  interfered  with  the  private  interests  of  the  higher  teachers'  profession,  and  taken 
the  work  of  instructing  and  training  teachers  out  of  private  hand^  and  now  you  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  business  and  private  interests  of  the  book-seller  and  map  maker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Public  Schools."  Is  this  so,  however,  we  ask  as  a  matter  of  fact :  Is  not 
every  book  furnished  to  the  Public  Schools,  and  every  map  constructed  for  them,  purchased 
from  some  book-seller  and  geographical  publisher  1  "  Certainly ;  (it  is  replied) ;  we  know 
that  your  Schools  are  supplied  from  some  book-seller  and  publisher,  but  you  do  not  pur- 
chase from  us, — we  make  no  profits  out  of  your  transactions, — ^and,  therefore,  your  inter- 
ference with  our  private  gain  in  the  promotion  of  purely  public  interests,  is  unwarranta- 
ble, and  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature.  You  have  no  right,  as  against 
private  interest,  to  regard  the  interests  of  Public  Schools,  in  the  aggregate,  or  as  a  unit ; 
nor  have  you  a  right  to  establish  one  Grand  Central  Depot,  out  of  which  (at  equal  cost, 
and  with  equal  freeness  and  facility),  to  supply  the  near  as  well  as  the  distant  Public 
Schools,  in  the  new  and  poor  townships,  which  should  have  the  same  facility  to  obtain  its 
supply  of  approved  library  books,  maps  and  other  appliances  at  a  reduced  cost,  as  the 
most  prosperous  Schools  in  the  older  townships.  You  authorize  and  recommend  a  Book 
and  Stationery  Depository  as  a  central  source  of  supply  for  Schools  by  Boards  of  Trustees 
in  individual  cities  and  towns,  and  we  approve  of  it,  as  it  subserves  our  local  interest,  but 
we  decidedly  object  to  a  Book  and  Map  Depository  on  a  Provincial  footing,  because  we 
cannot  use  it  in  the  same  way  with  equal  advantage.  The  Board  of  Trustees  in  every  city 
and  town  can  lawfully  purchase  by  wholesale,  and  keep  a  depot'  for  the  supply  of  all  its 
Schools  witli  books,  &c.,  and  is  authorized  by  the  School  Act  of  1871,  to  collect  a  monthly 
fee  to  support  such  a  local  depository,  and  the  plan  is  commendable  on  the  principlesof 
prudence,  economy,  and  proper  oversight,  but  to  allow  you  to  do  the  same  thing  under 
legislative  sanction,  for  the  Schools  ot  the  whole  Province  is  an  interference  with 
'  trade.'  Nay  more,  the  Departments  in  England,  Canada,  and  even  Ontario,  establish  and 
maintain,  by  a  Parliamentary  vote,  a  stationery  office  for  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  (Government,  with  paper,  and  all  kinds  of  stationery  witnout  purchasing 
from  local  dealers ;  but  we  cannot  allow  you  to  apply  the  same  central,  economic  principle, 
to  the  supply  of  the  various  departments  of  Schogls  under  your  control.** 

Examples  of  Government  Interference  with  Private  Trade. 

And  yet,  with  these  patent  violations  of  trade  monopoly  palpable  to  every  observer, 
the  Education  Department  of  Ontario  has  been  singled  out  for  attack ;  while  the 
further  facts  are  i^ored,  that  every  Government  in  Europe  has  its  depot  for  making  and 
sopplying  army  clothing,  its  dockyards  for  making  ships,  its  exclusive  printing  office 
under  contract  for  all  its  departments  ;  its  own  architects  and  engineers  for  all  its  pubU 
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buildings ;  its  absorption  in  England,  Canada  and  elsewhere,  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
carrying  private  letters ; — that  a  gigantic  monopoly  in  England  of  the  whole  telegraph  sys- 
tem of  Britain  has  been  lately  established,  and  that  in  Canada  and  the  Eastern  Provinces 
railways  have  been  constructed,  aided,  and  even  run,  for  public  traffic ;  and  that  in  Ire- 
land, if  not  in  England,  they  are  even  now  considering  the  expediency  of  taking  out  of 
private  hands,  the  vast  net- work  of  Railways  in  those  Kingdoms. 

These  facts,  and  their  suggestive  teachings,  are  ignored,  by  certain  interested  parties, 
where  the  facts  stated  are  little  known,  or  thought  of,  because  their  discussion  would 
be  inconvenient,  and  their  application  would  be  fatal  to  the  plans  of  those  opposed  to  our 
depository. 

Of  course,  if  the  Depository  were  broken  up,  one  of  two  things  must  be  done,  either 
to  transfer  its  operations  to  individual  booksellers,  for  their  benefit,  or  introduce  an  ure- 
sponsible  system  of  book  supply,  to  which  we  shall  refer,  and  which  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  paragraphs  :* 

Practice  aud  Opinions  of  American  Educationists  in  regard  to  a  Depository. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  in  discussing  the 
whole  question  of  School  libraries,  thus  remarks  : 

"  The  plan  0/ providing  such  district  School  libraries,  adopted  by  the  Parliament  oj  Canada 
West,  is  undoubtedly  the  unrest  that  has  yet  been  acted  upon.  It  is  in  short  this ; — ^The  Par 
liament  by  vote  appropriated  a  specific  sum  to  purchase  a  suitable  number  of  books,  charts 
and  articles  of  apparatus  for  schools  and  school  libraries.  This  sum  was  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  and  a  lai*ge  Depository  of  excel- 
lent and  select  books  for  the  reading  of  youth  and  older  persons  was  made  at  the  Office  of 
Education.  Whenever  any  school  district  or  municipality  wishes  to  form  a  library,  it 
may  send  to  the  office  of  the  General  Supeiintendent  a  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars, 
and  the  Superintendent  adds  one  hundred  per  cent  to  the  sum,  and  returns,  at  cost  price, 
such  books  to  the  district  as  may,  by  a  committee  or  otherwise,  have  been  selected  fix)m 
the  printed  catalogue  of  the  Depository.  Thus  the  books  that  go  into  libraries  are  books 
that  have  been  well  examined,  and  contain  nothing  that  is  frivolous,  or  that  could  poison 
the  morals  of  those  who  read  them ;  the  libraries  purchase  them  at  the  wholesale  price, 
and,  of  course,  can  obtain  a  much  lai^er  amount  of  reading  matter  for  their  money  than 
tis  though  they  had  each  made  the  purchase  direct  from  tlie  booksellers  for  jthemselves, 
and  at  the  saine  time  they  are  stimulated  to  do  something  for  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
ask  that  something  may  be  done  for  them.  It  is  believed  that  some  such  plan  might  be 
carried  into  effect  in  our  own  State  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  whole  community." 

In  regard  to  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Chief  Superintendent  (Dr.  Rycrson)  in  his 
Spedcd  Report  to  the  Legislature  in  1858,  says  : — 

"  The  unsatisfactory  working  and  declining  state  of  the  Public  School  libi*ary  sys- 
tem in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  detailed  in  a  preceding  page,  is  a  sufficient  illustration 

*  FoDR  Rkasons  why  "The Trade"  is  Incompbtent  to  take  the  Place  op  the  Depository  w 

Supplying  our  Schools. 

To  the  statement  that  private  booksellers  can  supply  the  library  wants  of  the  schools,  as  well,  or  nearly 
as  well,  as  the  Education  Department,  our  repl^  is  four-fold  : 

1st.  That  a  Department  specially  charged  with  the  care  ai.d  oversight  of  the  schools,  being  a  disinter- 
ested party,  must  be  much  better  qualified  to  minister  to  their  wants  in  these  respects  than  interested  par- 
ties, who,  as  a  rule,  have  no  other  object  in  view  than  commercial  gain. 

2nd.  That  the  experience  of  educationists  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States  is,  that  booksellen, 
through  their  agents  and  travellers  throughout  the  rural  parts,  have,  with  some  good  books,  disposed  of 
immense  quantities  of  pernicious  and  worthless  books.  See  the  illustrations  on  this  subject  quoted  oft 
pages 

3rd.  That,  if  the  right  of  supply  is  throwrf  open  to  booksellers  indiscriminatelv,  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  will  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  thus  offered  for  flooding  the  country  with  their  own  publicatioiw 
without  check  or  restraint.  To  restrict  the  right  of  supplj'  to  one  or  more  publishers  would  be  to  perpe- 
tuate the  so-called  "monopoly"  in  its  most  oppressive  and  offensive  form.  If  a  change  be  made  at  ail. 
it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  throwing  open  the  right  of  supply  ,and  giving  aU  vendors  alike  full  pennia- 
sion  to  circulate  such  books  as  they  please — bad  and  good — or,  what  would  be  preferable,  withdraw  the 
grant  aftogeUier. 

4th.  No  private  publishing  house,  even  in  the  cities,  could,  without  having  the  "  monoi)oly,"  of  sup- 
ply secured  to  it,  be  able  to  keep  more  than  one-half  of  the  variety  of  books,  maps,  charts  and  apparatui 
which  would  be  necessary  for  circulation  in  our  5,000  schools.  Nor  could  it  supply  them  at  anythioe: 
like  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  now  furnished  to  the  trustees. 
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of  the  fruits  of  what  is  demanded  by  the  bookBelling  assailants  of  oar  public  library  sys- 
tem, in  a  country  where  the  private  book  trade  is  much  more  extended  in  its  supplies  and 
operations  than  in  Upper  Canada. 

"  Whether,  therefore,  our  system  of  providing  public  libraries,  as  well  as  maps, 
globes,  and  other  school  apparatus,  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  higher  or  lower  grounds 
above  stated,  the  conclusion  is  that  which  was  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at  a  late  anniversary  of  that  noble  society, 
as  quoted  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  a  speech  at  Glasgow,  after  his  return  from  Canada.  The 
report  says  :  '  The  President  made  some  remarks  on  the  difficulty  in  the  United  States  of 
procuring  proper  libraries  for  schools,  keeping  out  bad  books  and  procuring  good  ones 
at  reasonable  rates,  and  he  strongly  recommended  the  system  adopted  by  the  Education 
Department  at  Toronto,  Canada  West.' " 

Examples  of  the  practice  in  other  States,  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  Australia,  &c.  (which 
are  in  the  main  similar  to  that  in  our  own  Province),  will  be  found  on  pages  4D  and  43 
of  the  Special  Report  ^xist  quoted,  and  pages  100  and  101  of  the  Journal  of  Education  for 
Jmne,  1867. 

Cautions  and  Warnings  of  American  Educationists. 

We  have  already  cited  the  opinion  of  two  prominent  American  aathorities  in  favour 
of  the  Depository  system  adopted  in  this  Province.  In  the  Journal  of  Education  for  June, 
1867,  will  be  found  r^ulationfl  similar  in  effect  to  those  in  this  Province,  which  have 
Wen  adopted  in  Michigan,  Maryland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Australia. 

We  will  now  quote  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  <rf 
Public  Instruction  for  the.  State  of  Michigan  on  this  subject.  He  says  (after  speaking 
of  some  other  difficulties  in  carrying  out  their  library  system)  : 

"  But  a  worse  evil  grew  up  m-  the  systematic  plans  of  peddlers  to  palm  upon  the 
libroiies  a  mass  of  cheap,  trashy,  and  often  pernicious  literature.  One  or  two  wealthy 
bookaellers  kept  their  peddling  agents  traversing  the  State,  and  many  are  the  tricks 
by  which  they  boasted  that  they  cajoled  the  Inspectors.  A  few  libraries  were  well  se- 
lected and  well  kept*;  but  so  valueless  for  the  public  good,  and  especially  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  had  the  great  majority  become,  that  all  intelligent  friends  of  education  de- 
sired a  change."  See  an  illustration  of  the  existence  of  this  pernicious  system  of  peddling 
in  our  Province,  given  in  the  Globe's  Book  Trade  Review  for  1862.* 

These  "  wealthy  "  and  other  "  booksellers  "  here  mentioned  were  determined,  how- 
ever, not  to  permit  their  "  trade  "  to  be  interfered  with  by  State  authority,  and  their  next 
course  of  action  in  the  interests  of  the  "  trade  "  may  be'best  gathered  from  the  following 
notice,  which  the  State  Supermtendent  found  it  necessary  to  issue  to  the  Schools : — 

**  Caution. — School  Officers  are  especially  cautioned  against  travelling  book  peddlers, 
who  pretending  to  be  agents  of  the  State  contractors,  or  asserting  that  they  will  sell 
cheaper  than  the  contract  prices,  palm  on  to  the  libraries  inferior  and  cheap  editions  of  the 
works  selected,  or  of  worthless  books  in  their  places,  and  in  common  and  frail  bindings. 
Eveiy  book  on  this  list  is  contracted  for  at  considerably  less  than  the  publisher's  retail 
price  for  the  same  in  common  binding,  while  the  binding  provided  for  by  the  contract  is  a 
much  more  expensive,  as  well  as  durable  binding,  than  ordinary  cloth  or  even  sheep 
binding. 

"  No  book  peddler  can  furnish  these  books  in  equally  good   editions,  and  in  equal 
binding,  for  the  prices  given  in  this  circular. 
«  «  «  •  «  «  « 

''  It  is  hoped  that  this  simple  and  easy  method  of  supplying  the  libraries  with  books 
will  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  will  induce  a  more  liberal  support 
of  these  valuable  agencies  of  popular  education.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deWse  a  more 
simple  plan.     It  is  like  bringing  a  large  book  store  home  to  each  district.     A  large  list  of 

*  In  the  CHobe  Newspaper  **  Trade  BeTiew  '*  for  1862,  the  Trnter  states  that  "  for  yean  the  cotintry  hsB 
been  flooded  with  the  lowest  and  most  trashy  class  of  literature  from  the  American  press.  Books  whose 
only  merit  was  their  bulk  and  binding,  have  been  hawked  into  every  nook  of  the  Province  by  a  migratory 
triM  •£  itineraat  peddlers." 
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good  books — ^more  than  twice  as  large  as  any  book  store  in  the  State  can  show — ^has 
been  selected,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  State. 

**»#*♦  * 

"All  orders  for  books  and  stationery  must  be  sent  to  the  State  Supeiintendent 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Sc^iool  Commissioners,  the  Secretary  keeping  an 
account  of  the  same,"  etc 

C.  8.  Stebbins,  Esq.,  in  his  Educational  I^etds  of  Michigan,  published  in  1869,  says  : 
*^  The  founders  of  our  school  system  thought  libraries  indifi])en8able  to  fiimish  reading  to 
the  young.  fTe  do  not  need  ihem  now  so  much  to  furnish  reading  as  to  secure  the  pro- 
per hind  of  reading.  This,  our  present  law,  would  do  but  for  one  fatal  defed—r^  defect 
as  fatal  as  would  be  the  omission  of  the  connecting  rod  in  a  locomotive.  ^  ^  * 
And  what  kind  of  books  were  they  1  Some  good  ones,  doubtlesB ;  but  generally  it  wei-e 
better  to  sow  oats  in  the  dust  that  covered  them  than  to  give  them  to  the  young  to  read. 
Bvery  year,  soon  after  the  taxes  were  collected,  the  State  swarmed  with  peddlers  with  all 
the  unsalable  books  of  Eastern  houses — ^the  sensational  novels  of  all  ages,  tales  of  piracies, 
murders,  and  love  intrigues —  the  yellow-covered  literature  of  the  world." 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  library  system  has,  under  the  pernicious  efforts  of  itin- 
erant vendors,  as  just  [pointed  out,  greatly  declined.  The  New  York  Teacher  thus  give& 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this  decline  : 

The  trustees  refuse  to  be  troubled  with  the  care  of  the  library,  thus  consigning  it  to 
an  unfavourable  location  in  the  section,'  and  often  hide  it  in  some  dark  comer  of  the  gar- 
ret, or  stow  it  into  some  out-buildings  where  its  only  visitors  are  rats,  mice  and  spiders. 
They  exercise  a  low  and  pernicious  taste  in  the  selection  of  books.  Dark  and  bloody  taU^ 
of  war  and  bloodshed,  the  silly  cakh-penny  pubUcaiians  of  vmprindpled  pMishers,  and  tht 
dry,  wunstrueiive  matter  of  some  cheap  M  book,  usurp  the  place  of  the  instructive,  the 
elevating,  the  refining,  the  progressive  issues  of  reputable  publishing  houses.  They  seem 
to  regard  it  as  a  great  evil  that  they  cannot  divert  this  sacrdd  fund  from  its  appropriate 
channel.  Almost  daily  applications  are  made  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  permission 
to  apply  the  library  money  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  and  that,  too,  when  the  &ec> 
tion  is  destitute  of  many  useful  items  of  apparatus  ;  sometimes  even  of  a  globe  and  black- 
board.. 

Steps  Taken  bt  the  Education  Department  for  Ontario  to  Supply  cue  School.^ 
WITH  Cheap  and  Useful  Books,  Maps  and  Apparatus,  etc. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  state  what  are  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the  On- 
tario Department  to  supply  the  Schools  with  prize  and  library  books,  maps  and  appara- 
tus. In  1850  and  1851  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  went  to  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  made  special  and  advantageous  arrangements  with  publishers  there  to 
furnish  the  Department  with  such  books,  etc,  as  might  be  required,  at  the  lowest  rates. 
These  arrangements  have  been  revised  fix)m  time  to  time.  The  last  revision  was  made  in 
1867,  when  the  Deputy  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  proceed  to  England  to  confer 
with  the  leading  publishers  personally  on  the  subject,  which  he  did,  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  about  fifty  (47)  publishers.  From  his  Report  to  the  Chief  Supeiintendent  on 
the  result  of  his  mission,  we  make  the  following  extracts.  He  says  :  "  Upon  enquiry  I 
found  that  none  of  our  old  publishers  were  disj>oeed  to  offer  better  terms  than  I  had  been 
enabled  to  make  with  them  some  years  ago.  The  new  publishers,  too,  were  as  little  diss- 
posed  as  the  old  ones  to  offer  more  than  ^e  usual  trade  terms  to  exporters.  With  several 
of  the  ]^blishers  I  had  some  little  difficulty,  when  I  first  called,  to  induce  them  to  modify 
their  terms.  They  alleged  that  they  had  already  given  us  their  best  export  terms  for  cash. 
After  sundry  conferences  and  explanations,  they  were  at  length  induced,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  to  agree  to  an  additional  discount  for  cash  of  2^.  5,  7^  or  10  per  cent  (as  the  case 
might  be)  over  and  above  their  former  rates  of  discount  to  the  Department  Five  per  oent. 
was  the  average  additional  discount  which  I  was  thus  enabled  to  secure  for  the  Depaii/- 
ment,  together  with  the  advantage,  in  most  cases,  as  heretofore,  of  the  odd  books,  viz.  : — 
'  7  as  6|,  13  as  12,  or  25  as  24.  This  additional  discount  will  be  quitfe  sufficient  to  pay  the 
customs  duty  which  has  recently  been  imposed  upon  books  coming  into  the  Province,  and 
thus  enable  the  Department  to  supply  the  schools  with  a  very  greatly  increased  variety  of 
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books  at  the  old  rates,  viz. :  on  an  average  ourreocj  for  sterling  prioes  (t.  e.  20  cents  for 
the  shilling  sterling.)" 

These  arrangements  for  the  pnrohase  of  books,  &c.,  haying  been  explained  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Aflsembly,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  together  with 
the  terms  on  which  the  books  are  supplied  to  the  Schools,  the  Committee  reported  to  the 
House  upon  the  facts  as  follows : 

'*Toar  (^ommittee  have  also  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Depository  de- 
partment, and  fiod  that  the  existing  arrangements  for  purchasing  stock  are  sa^lsfcuitory^ 
<utd  weU  fitted  for  seettring  the  same  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
hooks  is  equally  satisfactory" 

XIY. — ^TaBLE  O. — SUPSEAMNUATXD  AND  Wo&N-OUT  TSAGHEBS  OF  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS. 

1.  This  table  shows  the  age  and  service  of  eaoh  Public  School  pensioner  in  Ontario  up 
to  the  close  of  1871,  and  the  amount  which  he  receives.  The  system,  according  to  which 
aid  is  given  to  worn-out  Public  School  feachers,  is  as  follows: — In  1853,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  $2,000,  which  it  afterwards  increased  to  $4,000  per  annum,  in  aid  of  super- 
annuated or  worn-out  Public  School  teachers.  The  allowance  cannot  exceed  $6  annually 
for  each  year  the  recipient  has  taught  School  in  Ontario.  Eaoh  recipient  must  pay  a  sub- 
scriptioD  to  the  Fund  of  $4  for  the  current  year,  and  $5  for  each  year  since  1854,  if  he  has 
not  paid  his  $4  any  year ;  nor  can  any  teacher  share  in  the  fund  unle<fi  he  pays  annually  at 
that  rate,  commenutng  at  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  teach,  or  with  1854,  (when  the 
intern  was  established)  if  he  began  to  teach  before  that  time.  When  a  teacher  omits  his 
annual  subscription,  he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  that  year  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
share  in  the  fund  when  worn  out  When  the  fund  is  not  sufficient  (as  it  never  has  been 
sinoe  the  first  year  of  its  administration,)  to  pay  each  pensioner  the  rail  amount  permitted 
by  law,  it  is  then  divided  among  the  claimants  according  to  the  number  of  years  each  one 
has  tai^ht.  To  secure  equality,  each  claimant  is  paid  in  full  the  first  year,  less  the  amount 
of  his  subscriptions  required  by  law  to  be  paid. 

2.  It  appears  from  the  Table  that  257  have  been  admitted  to  receive  aid,  of  whom  133 
have  died,  have  not  been  heard  from,  or  have  resumed  teaching,  or  have  withdrawn  from 
the  fund  before  or  duriug  the  year  1871,  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  having  been 
returned  to  them. 

3.  The  average  age  of  eaoh  pensioner  in  1871,  was  68  years ;  the  average  length  of 
time  of  service  in  Ontario  was  22  years.  No  time  is  allowed  applicants  except  that  which 
has  been  spent  in  teaching  a  Public  School  in  Ontario;  though  their  having  tau^t 
Schools  many  years  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the  British  Provinces,  has  induced 
the  Council,  in  some  instances,  to  admit  applicants  to  the  list  of  wor^-out  Public  School 
teachers  after  teaching  only  a  few  years  in  this  Province,  which  would  not  have  been  done 
had  the  candidate  taught,  altc^ther,  only  a  few  years  of  his  life. 

4.  My  report  in  former  years  contained  the  names  of  the  parties  on  whose  testimony 
the  appticaiion  in  regard  to  each^case  was  granted,  tc^ther  with  the  County  of  each  pen- 
sioner's residence.  That  part  of  the  table  has  been  omitted  in  my  last  reports  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing,  though  the  record  is  preserved  in  the  Department  for  reference,  if  occa- 
sion require. 

OVCIOIAL  BSGULATIONS  IN  BBOARD  TO  THS  SUPERANNUATION   FUND. 

5.  The  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  Superannuated  Teachers'  Fund, 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  are  as  follows: — 

(1.)  Teachers  who  became  superannuated,  or  worn-out,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January^  1854,  and  who  produce  the  proofs  required  by  law,  of  character  and  service  as 
such,  may  share  in  this  fund  according  to  the  number  of  years  they  haye  respectively  taught 
a  Public  School  in  Ontario  by  depositing  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  the 
preliminary  subscriptions  to  the  fund  required  by  law.  , 

(2.)  Every  teacher  engaged  in  teaching  siiiee  1854,  in  order  to  be  entitled,  when  he 
shall  have  become  superannuated  or  worn-out,  to  share  in  this  Fund,  must  have  contributed 
to  it  at  the  rale  of  fire  dollars  per  annum  for  eaoh  year,  from  the  time  when  he  began  to 
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teaohy  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  aiiDaal  subscription  of  four  dollars  (as  required  by  the 
statute),  for  each  subeequeut  year  during  whioh  he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  No  subsqrip- 
tionSy  either  for  arrears  or  otherwise,  can  be  received  ^m  those  who  have  ceased  to  teach, 

tand  in  all  cases  the  annual  payment,  unless  made  within  the  year  for  whi6h  it  is  due,  will 
e^at  the  rate  of  five  dollars.]* 

(3.)  No  teacher  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pension  from  this  Fund,  who  shall  not  have 
become  disabled  for  further  service,  while  teaching  a  Public  School,  or  who  shall  not  have 
been  worn  out  in  the  work  of  a  Public  School  teacher. 

(4.)  All  applications  must  be  accompanied  with  the  requisite  certificates  and  proofs 
according  to  the  prescribed  forms  and  instructions.  No  certificate  in  favour  of  an  applicant 
should  be  signed  by  any  teacher  already  admitted  as  a  pensioner  on  the  Fund. 

(5.)  In  case  the  Fund  shall  at  any  time  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  several  daimanta, 
the  highest  sum  permitted  by  law,  the  income  shall  be  equitably  divided  among  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  periods  of  service. 

(6.)  Communications  and  subscriptions  in  connection  with  this  Fund,  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

EXTRACTS  FBOM  THE  SOHOOL  IiAW,    1871. 

*  *  "On  the  decease  of  any  teacher,  his  wife,  or  other  legal  representatives,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  back  the  full  amount  paid  in  by  such  teacher,  with*  interest  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum.'' 

*  9K  (<  ^Qj  teacher  retiring  from  the  profession  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  back 
from  the  Chief  Superintendent. one-half  of  any  sums  thus  paid  in  by  him  to  the  Fund." 

XV. — ^Table  p. — ^Eduoational  Summary  for  1871. 

This  table  exhibits^  in  a  single  page,  the  bumber  of  Educational  Institutions  of  every 
kind,  as  far  as  'I  have  been  able  to  obtain  returns,  the  number  of  students  and  pupils 
attending  them,  and  the  amount  expended  in  their  support.  The  whole  number  of  these 
institutions  in  1871,  was  5,004 — increase,  34;  the  whole  number  of  students  and  pupils 
attending  them  was  463,057 — increase,  3,896;  the  total  amount  expended  for  all  educa- 
tional purposes  was  (2,297,694 — increase,  $123,952;  to^tal  amount  available  for  educational 
purposes,  $2,629,570— increase,  $215,513. 

XVI. — Table  Q. — G£;n£ral  Statistical  Abstract  op  the  Progress  of  Education 
IN  Ontario,  prom  1842  to  1871,  Inclusive. 

'  This  most  important  table  is  highly  suggestive,  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  number  and 
eharacter  of  Educational  Institutions  at  different  periods,  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
them,  and  the  sums  of  mone^f  provided  and  expended  for  their  support,  that  we  can  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  educational  progress  of  a  country.  The  statistics  for  such  comparisons 
should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  public  mind  to  prevent  erroneous  and  injurious  impres- 
sions, and  to  animate  to  efforts  of  further  and  higher  advancement. 

Congratulations  have  oflen  been  expressed  at  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  all  our  institutions  of  education,  in  r^ard  both  to  the  subjects  and  methods  of 
teaching,  as  in  the  accommodations  and  facilities  of  instruction ;  also  in  the  ninnber  of  our 
Educational  Institutions,  in  attendance  upon  them ;  and  in  the  provision  for  their  support. 
But  it  is  only  by  analyzing  and  comparing  the  statistics  contained  in  Table  Q,  that  a  correct 
and  full  impression  can  be  formed  of  what  has  been  accomplished  educationally  in  Ontario 
during  the  last  twenty  years.     Take  a  few  items,  as  example.     In  1842,  the  number  of 

*  With  respect  to  the  arreara  of  Hubflcriptioii^  it  if  to  be  obMrved  that  they  can  be  paid  at  aa^  time 
while  the  teacher  is  still  engaged  in  that  capaci^,  not  alter  he  has  ceased.  No  payment  is  required  for 
any  year  during  which  the  teacher  was  not  employed,  or  for  any  year  prior  to  1854,  even  if  the  teacher 
was  teaching  before  that  time. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  payment  of  the  arrears  is  aat  {tUigai^ry,  but  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  teacher,  as  the  years  (from  1854K  lor  which  there  has  been  no  sabscxiption,  will  not  be  reckoned 
in  making  up  the  time  of  service  for  tne  i>en8ion. 

In  no  cane  are  aubseriptimiB  required  except  for  the  yean  of  ^eaehing^  for  which  a  pension  will  be  claimed. 
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Public  Schools  was  only  1,721.  In  1851,  tbis  had  increased  to  3,001  ;  and  in  1871,  Uy 
4,598,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  them  from  168,159  in  1851,  to  425,126  in  1871. 
Tlie  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools  has  been  increased  from  $468,644  in 
1851,  to  $1,191,476  in  1871,  (not  including  balances  not  paid  at  the  date  of  the  local  reports,) 
besides  the  amoimt  paid  for  tne  purchase,  erection,  repairs  of  School-houses,  etc.,  of  which 
there  are  no  reports  earlier  than  1850,  but  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  only  $56,756, 
and  $77,336  in  1851,  but  which  in  1871  amounted  to  $611,818— making  the  aggregate 
actually  paid  for  Public  School  purposes  in  1871,  $1,803,294,  or  with  the  balances  available 
and  not  paid  out  at  the  date  of  the  local  reports,  $2,124,471.  These  facts  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  £rom  the  following  table,  in  addition  to  which  may  be  added  the  Normal  and 
Model  Schools^  the  system  of  luiform  text-books,  maps,  globes,  apparatus  (of  domestic 
manu^Msture,)  prize  books  and  public  libraries : 


RsFOET  FOR  run  Tbar 
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XVII.  The  Educational  Museum. 

This  fourth  branch  of  the  Education  Department  is  probably  the  most  attractive  as 
it  is  both  suggestive  and  instructive.  The  other  three  branches  are  :  (1).  The  Department 
proper  for  the  administration  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  Public  and  High  Schools.  (2).  The 
ISTormal  School  for  the  training  of  skilled  teachers.  (3).  The  Depository  for  the  supply  of 
map6,  apparatus  and  prize  and  School  books.  ^4).    The  Educational  Museum. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  that  such  an  estabfishment  designed  especially  to  be 
the  institution  of  the  people  at  large — to  provide  for  them  teachers,  apparatus,  libraries, 
and  every  possible  agency  of  instruction — should,  in  all  its  parts  and  appendages,  be  such 
as  the  people  can  contemplate  with  respect  and  satisfaction,  and  visit  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  While  the  Schools  have  been  established,  and  are  so  conducted  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  regard  to  their  character  and  efficiency,  the  accompanying  agencies  for  the 
agreeable  and  substantial  improvement  of  all  classes  of  students  and  pupils,  and  for  the 
useful  entertainment  of  numerous  visitors  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
many  from  abroad,  have  been  rendered  as  attractive  and  complete  as  the  limited  means 
fumished  would  permit.     Such  are  the  objects  of  the  Educational  Museum. 

The  Educational  Museum  is  founded  after  the  example  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Imperial  Government  as  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education — ^regarding  the  indirect  a» 
scarcely  secondary  to  the  direct  means  of  forming  the  taste  and  character  of  the  people. 

Pkincipal  Contents  of  the  Educational  Museum. 

The  Museum  consists  of  a  collection  of  School  apparatus  for  Public  and  High  Schools, 
of  models  of  agricultural  and  other  implements,  of  specimens  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
country,  casts  of  antique  and  modem  statues  and  busts,  &c.,  selected  from  the  principal 
Museiims  in  Europe,  including  the  busts  of  several  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in 
English  and  French  history;  also,  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Spanish,  and  especially  of  the  Italian  Schools  of  painting.  These  objects  of  art 
'are  labelled  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  originals,  but  a 
descriptive  historical  catalogue  of  them  is  in  course  of  preparation.  In  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  justly  stated  that 
"  the  object  of  a  National  Qallery  is  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  afford  a  more  refined 
description  of  enjoyment  to  the  mass  of  the  people ;"  and  the  opinion  is  at  the  same  Hme 
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strongly  expressed  that  as  "people  of  taste  going  to  Italy  constantly  bring  home  beautifil 
copies  of  beautiful  originals/'  it  is  desired,  even  in  England,  that  those  who  have  not  tl  e 
opportunity  or  means  of  travelling  abroad,  should  be  enabled  to  see,  in  the  form  of  j*r. 
accurate  copy,  some  of  the  works  of  Eaffaele  and  other  great  piasters ;  an  object  no  lt^s 
desirable  in  Canada  than  in  England.  What  has  been  thus  far  done  in  this  branch  c  f 
public  instruction  is  in  part  the  result  of  a  small  annual  sum,  which,  by  the  liberality  of  tlit^ 
Legislature,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  out 
of  the  Ontaiio  Education  Grants,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  School  architecture  and 
appliances,  and  to  promote  ai-t,  science  and  literature,  by  the  means  of  models,  objects  and 
publications,  collected  in  a  Museum  connected  with  the  Department. 

The  more  extensive  Educational  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  London,  establiBhed 
at  great  expense  by  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  of  Education,  apj^ears, 
from  successive  reports,  to  be  exerting  a  very  salutary  influence,  while  the  School  of  Art 
connected  with  it  is  imparting  instruction  to  hundreds  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling, 
4bc.,  &c. 

A  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  our  Museum  has  been  procured  with  a  view  to  the 
School  of  Art,  which  has  not  yet  been  established,  though  the  preparations  for  it  are  com- 
pleted. But  the  Museum  has  been  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Schools ;  the  number 
of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  abroad,  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  year,  though  considerablejbefore  ;  many  have  repeated  their  visits  again  and  again ;  and 
I  believe  the  influence  of  the  Museum  quite  corresponds  with  what  is  said  of  that  of  the 
Educational  Museum  of  London. 

The  more  recent  additions  to  the  Museum  may  be  referred  to  under  the  following 
heads : — 

I. — Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Sculpture. 

Of  the  exceedingly  valuable  collection  of  sculptures  with  which  Mr.  Layard's  explor- 
ations at  Nineveh  have  enriched  the  British  Musejiim,  we  have  several  of  the  most  inter- 
esting casts  authorized  by  the  Museum.  This  selection  includes,  I.  A  colossal,  human 
headed,  winged  bull ;  IL  A  four  winged  figure  with  mace ;  III.  Slabs  representing  (1) 
Sardanapalds  I.,  with  winged  human  figure  and  ofierings,  (2)  the  eagle  headed  deity  (Nis- 
roch)  with  mystic  oflerings,  besides  the  sacred  tree,  (3)  an  attendant  (eunuch)  with  bow  and 
arrows,  &c.,  (4)  Sardanapalus  and  army  besieging  a  city,  (5)  a  royal  lion  hunt,  (6)  Sardana- 

"  "        " ~  "  III.,   " 


palus  IL,  at  an  altar  pouring  a  libation  over  dead  lions,  (7)  Sardanapalus  III.,  an4 
Queen  feasting  after  the  lion-hunt,  (8)  a  very  striking  slab  representing  a  wounded  lionees, 
(9-11)  horses,  lions,  male  and  female  figures;  IV.  Black  obdisk  from  the  great  mound  set 
up  by  Shalmaneser  (King  of  Assyria,)  about  850' years  B.C.  I  also  procured  V.  Two 
most  interesting  stones  (recently  added  to  the  British  Museum  collection,)  containing recoi"<ls 
in  cuniform  character,  &c.,  of  the  sale  of  land,  about  1120  B,C. ;  VI.  Large  statue  of 
Memnon ;  VII.  Lid  of  large  sarcophagus  ;  VIII.  Side  of  an  obelisk  from  Temple  of  Thoth 
(from  Cairo);  IX.  Rosetta  stone,  with  inscription  in  honour  of  Ptolemy. 

2. — Casts  of  Gems,  Medals,  &c. 

(1)  A  beautiful  set  of  (470)  casts  of  the  celebrated  Poniatowski  gems.  (A  simOar 
collection  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford).  (2)  a  set  (of  170)  medals,  illustrative 
of  Roman  History,  the  Emperors,  &c. ;  (3)  a  collection  of  medals  of  the  Popes  ;  (4)  a  set  of . 
the  Great  Seals  of  England ;  (5)  38  medals  of  the  Kings  of  England  ;  (6)  80  of  the  Kings, 
«S5c.,  France ;  (7)  24  of  Russian  Emperors,  <kc. ;  (8)  260  modern  celebrated  men;  (9)  besides 
numerous  casts  of  medallions,  Tazza,  pieces  of  armour,  &c.,  &c. ;  (10)  a  beautifdl  collection 
of  casts  of  leaves,  fruit,  &c. ;  (11)  about  60  busts,  life  size,  of  noted  modem  characters,  ff<J- 

3. — Ivory  Cabvikos,  Chbomo-Lithoobaphs,  Photographs. 

From  the  collection  of  the  Arundel  Society,  published  in  connection  with  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  have  been  procured,  (1)  a  fall  set  of  150  specimens  ivory  carvings,  oi 
various  periods  from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth  century,  in  fictile  ivory  ;  (2)  60  chrpmoj 
lithc^praphs,  beautifully  coloured,  illustrating  Italian  art ;  (3)  573  photographs  of  Nauoo** 
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portraits,  illustrative  of  English  history,  including  the  Tudor  period ;  (4)  400  miscellaneous 
phot(^n|ph8  of  objects  of  art,  scenes,  &c. ;  (5)  170  engravings  of  modem  sculpture. 

4. — Electrotypes  of  Art  Treasures. 

Of  the  rich  and  beautiful  collection  of  Elkington  and  Franchi's  electrotypes  of  art 
treasures  in  the  South  Kensington  collection,  we  have  a  small  selection  owing  to  the  expense 
of  the  copies  for  sale. 

5 — Food  Analysis. 

We  were  enabled  t^  procure  from  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  a 
full  set  of  the  printed  labels  of  the  numerous  samples  of  Fooil  Analysis  exhibited  in  the 
Museum.  We  have  specimens  of  the  Analysis  boxes  with  glass  covers,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  similar  collection,  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  our  own  Museum.  This  collection,  when 
made,  will  form  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  study  for  the  farmer  and  food  consumer. 

6.— India  Eubbejl  Manufactures. 

Throu^  the  kindness  of  Messrs  Macintosh  &  Co.,  the  eminent  India  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers of  Manchester,  we  obtained  several  interesting  specimens  of  Rubber-work,  illustra- 
tive of  the  various  uses  to  which  India  Rubber  is  applied.  '  Some  of  these  specimens  are 
highly  artistic  in  design. 

7. — Naval  Models. 

Beautiful  models  of  war  and  merchant  ships,  yachts,  and  boats,  including  a  line-of 
battle  ship,  steam  ram,  and  steam  vessels. 

8.  — M ISCELLANEOUS. 

Greek,  Roman  and  English  Coins,  with  a  few  cui'iosities  and  specimens  of  Natural 
History,  Ac. 

Some  striking  photographs  of  objects  and  places  in  India,  from  the  India  Office  in  Lon- 
don,, and  models  from  the  National  Life-Boat  Association. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  is  unrivalled  in  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  internal 
fittings  and  arrangements,  no  less  than  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  collections  of  objects 
of  art,  and  of  industrial  and  practical  value,  as  well  Jas  of  articles  of  vertu  of  great  histo- 
rical interest.  It  is  itself  the  parent  institution  of  many  of  the  admirable  collections  and 
local  Museums  and  Schools  of  Art  throughout  the  three  Kingdoms.  The  travelling  col 
lections  of  objects  of  arts  which  it  sends  to  the  local  exhibition  of  these  Schools  of  Art  is 
most  varied  and  interesting.  This,  it  may  well  be  said,  is  "  object  teaching"  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  in  a  most  attractive  form,  for  the  adult  masses  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  so  it  emphatically  is.  This  is  clearly  the  policy  of  the  educational  authorities  in 
England  at  present,  as  it  has  been  for  years  to  some  extent  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Looking  over  these  large  and  attractive  popular  Museums,  it  is  gratifying  that  we  had 
thus  far  been  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  our  own  Legislature,  to  keep  pace  in  a  humble 
degree  with  the  great  efforts  which  are  now  being  systematically  made  in  England  to 
popularize  science  and  art.  These  efforts  are  not  only  designed  to  promote  this  object, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  tend  to  interest  and  instruct  the  masses  not  only  by  cultivating 
the  taste,  but  by  gratifying  and  delighting  the  eye  by  means  of  well  appointed  Educational 
Museums  and  popular  exhibitions. 

m 

XVIII. — Report  of  the  Inspectors  op  High  Schools. 

In  connection  with  recent  discussions  on  the  condition  of  our  High  Schools,  I  beg  to 
direct  special  attention  to  the  practical  and  excellent  Report  of  the  two  Inspectors  of  High 
Schools,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  The  Reports  of  these  Inspectors,  (the  Rev. 
J.  G.  D.  Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  and  J.  A.  McLellan,  Esq.,  M.  A.,)  this  year  are  alike  kind  and 
&ithful,  and  are  replete  widi  practical  remarks  and  suggestions;  they  point  out  most  forcibly 
the  defects  of  many,  both  High  and  Public  Schools,  and  show  clearly  in  the  interests  of 
higher  English,  as  well  as  of  sound  classical  education,  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  reform 
in  the  present  system,  as  contemplated  by  the  principal  i>rovisions  of  the  High  School  par 
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of  the  Act  which  were  adopted  last  year  by  the  Legislative  Assembly.  I  am  glad  that, 
under  the  new  Act,  the  principle  of  apportioning  the  High  School  Fund,  according  to  results 
of  teaching,  and  not  merely  aqcording  to  the  numbers,  will  be  carried  out.  This  feature  of 
the  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the  High  School  Grant,  I  shall  discuss 
more  fully  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report,  in  connection  with  tlie  valuable  and  instruc 
tive  joint  report  of  the  High  School  Inspectors,  in  Appendix  A. 

XIX. — Extracts  from  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Public  Schools. 

In  all  of  the  most  important  reports  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  States, 
a  large  space  is  devoted  to  extracts  from  local  reports,  as  illustrating  the  practical  working 
of  the  system,  the  inner  and  practical  life  of  the  people  in  their  soeial  relations  and  develop- 
ment, and  their  efforts,  and  even  struggles,  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country  to  educate 
their  children. 

Character  of  these  Reports. — In  reading  over  these  reports,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  comprehensive  survey  which  the  Inspectors  take  of  the  new  ground  which  has 
been  assigned  to  them  as  their  educational  field.  Being  many  of  them  practical  teachers  of 
considerable  experience,  who  have  risen  in  their  profession,  they  have  at  once  been  able, 
with  tact  and  discretion,  to  point  out  defects  and  to  suggest  means  of  remedying  them. 
These  reports  have,  however,  brought  out  into  still  stronger  relief  the  following  facts,— to 
which  I  adverted  in  my  last  report, — and  which  still  impede  the  progress  of  thp  schools 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  : — 

1 .  Apathy  and  Selfishness  a  cause  ofBackioardness,  — That  the  inefficiency  and  statioaaiy 
condition  of  the  Schools  in  many  places  does  not  arise  from  any  complained  of  defects  in 
the  School  Law  or  system,  but  in  most  instances  from  the  apathy  and  misguided  selfish- 
ness of  the  parties  concerned — in  a  few  instances  from  the  newness  and  poverty  of  the 
settlements. 

2.  Spirit  and  Enterprise  of  Old  and  New  Townships  contrasted. — That,  on  the  contrary, 
the  gratifying  advancement  of  the  Schools  in  other  places  does  not  depend  upon  the  age 
or  wealth  of  the  settlement,  but  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people.     Some  of  the  oldest 
settlements  of  the  Province  in  the  River  and  Lake  Townships  of  the  County  of  Welland, . 
and  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  are  far  behind  the  greater  part  of  the  newer  townships. 

3.  Eastei-n  and  Western  parts  of  Ontario  compared, — That,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
Eastern  section  of  Ontario,  East  of  Kingston — the  County  of  Lanark  excepted — i«  ^^ 
less  advanced  and  far  less  progressive  than  the  Western  part  of  the  Pix)vince,  except 
some  old  townships  on  the  Rivers  Niagara  and  Detroit,  and  on  Lake  Erie.  This  will  be 
strikingly  seen  on  reference  to  the  library  map  published  in  my  report  of  a  previous 
year. 

4.  Best  Teachers  the  Cheapest, — That  the  best  made  shoes,  and  waggons,  and  fences, 
and  farm  tools  are  the  most  serviceable  and  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  so  the  best  teachers, 
and  school-houses  and  furniture,  are  by  far  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable 
for  all  parties,  and  all  the  interests  of  education  and  knowledge. 

5.  Evils  of  the  **  Cheap''  Teachers  and  Bad  SchoolrHouse  Accommodation, — That  the 
most  serious  obstactes  to  the  education  of  children  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  bad 
school-house  accommodation,  and  the  employment  of  incompetent  and  miscalled  **  cheap' 
teachers ;  the  only  remedy  for  which  is  requiring  proper  school-house  accommodation, 
doing  away  with  the  lowest  class  of  teachers,  and  prescribing  a  minimum  teacher's  salary, 
which  will  secure  the  employment  and  continuance  in  the  profession  of  competent 
teachers.  This  is  what  the  country,  as  a  whole,  owes  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  helples* 
and  injured  youthful  members  of  it 
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XX.— GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  SCHOOLS,  AND 
THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1871. 

Preliminary  Obsbrvations. 

Ib  commencing  a  new  era  of  School  progress,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  indispensable,  with 
the  aid  of  the  newly- appointed  and  efl&cient  Inspectors,  to  give  in  their  own  words  a  sum- 
mary account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Schools— especially  in  their  internal — or,  as 
we  might  regard  it,  in  their  social  aspects.  This  has  been  felt  to  be  the  more  important 
at  this  period  of  our  Educational  history,  in  order  to  ascertain  esactly  where  we  are,  and 
thus  to  fix  a  starting  p6int  of  renewed  progress  and  efficiency  under  the  new  School  Act  of 
1871.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  extracts  token  from  the  Inspectors'  general  reports,  and 
published  in  appendix  B.,will  be  found  to  be  of  especial  interest.  They  will  amply  repay 
perusal.  They  establish  two  general  a^d  suggestive  facts — one  of  warning,  and  one  of 
encouragement : 

1-  The  iirsVfact  is  that  the  internal  condition  of  the  Schools  generally  has  not  mate- 
rially improved  for  years  ;  that  the  character  of  the  School  accommodation,  the  constant 
change  of  teachers,  and  the  paramount  desire  in  many  places  to  obtain  their  services,  if 
at  all,  at  a  "cheap"  rate,  have  told  fearfully  upon  the  morale  of  the  Schools,  and  have 
discouraged  all  hope  of  real  progress  and  advancement.  Both  Schools  and  pupils 
have,  under  such  a  system,  been  brought  into  a  chronic  state  of  change,  and  experiment- 
alike  forbidding  even  a  quiet  re8pectju>ility  of  standing,  and  utterly  precluding  anything 
like  realprogress  and  efficiency. 

2.  The  second  fact  established  by  the  Inspectors  in  their  report — and«it  is  a  most 
encouraging  on&— is  that  the  people  generally,  when  approached  in  the  right  spirit,  are 
most  anxious  to  better,  at  least,  the  material  condition  of  their  Schools.  They  see 
that  in  most  cases  the  School-house  ac/d  School  premises  are  far  below  even  the  passable 
state  in  which  they  should  be  found — that  their  condition,  in  some  wealthy  neighbour- 
hoods, is  wretched — even  deplorable — ^that  the  health  of  child  and  teacher  are  alike  en- 
dangered by  the  often  unthinking  parsimony  of  the  ratepayers.  To  have  these  things 
pointed  out  and  a  remedy  suggested  have  been  all  that  in  very  many  cases  has  been  re- 
quired. In  the  majority  of  o^er  cases  a  gentle  pressure  has  sufficed  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things. 

Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Schools. 

Here  is,  however,  another  and  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  improvement  in  our 
Schools,  which  I  regret  to  find  it  more  difficult  to  remove  than  it  is  to  induce  trustees  to 
improve  t]j^e  condition  of  the  School-house  and  premises.  I. refer  to  the  objections  to  go 
beyond  the  merest  rudiments  of  education,  or  to  employ  an  additional  teacher  where  one 
is  manifestly  inadequate  to  perform  the  duties  required  to  make  the  School  efficient,  or 
to  maintain  proper  discipline  in  it. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  I  sought  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  necessity  of  some 
improyement  in  this  respect.  I  showed  that  the  normal  condition  of  all  systems  of  edu- 
cation was  to  be  content  to  refch  a  state  of  '*  passable  respectability"  and  there  remain. 
I  said : — 

"  So  long  as  our  system  of  Schools  was  in  its  infancy,  and  might  be  fairly  regarded 
as  yet  an  experiment,  so  long  might  we  confine  our  efforts  to  mere  elementary  organiza- 
tion and  be  content  with  very  moderate  results.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
without  great  care  and  constant  effort  the  tendency  of  all  systems  of  education,  and  ours 
among  the  rest,  is  to-a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  to  a  uniform  dead  level  of  passable  respect- 
ability. This  is  the  stage  in  iU  history,  as  elsewhere,at  which  our  system  has  arrived,and 
at  which,  as  we  have  explained,  many  of  its  friends  are  disposed  to  leave  it.  But  those 
who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject  in  dl  its bearing8,and  have  looked  more  closely  into 
the  educational  history,  the  progress  and  failures  of  other  countries,  know  full  well  that 
oar  School  System  would  fall  behind  that  of  other  countries  and  become  stationary, 
unless  it  embodies  within  itself  from  time  to  time  the  true  elements  of  progress,  and  pro- 
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Tides  folly  and  on  a  sufficient  scale  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  youth  of  the 
country." 

Statistical  Growth  of  the  Schools  in  ai;vanoe  of  their  Prosperity. 

Now  I  appeal  to  trustees  and  teachers  alike  to  aid  the  Inspectors  and  this  Depart- 
ment in  the  effort  made  to  effect  the  removal  of  this  state  of  apathy  and  to  awaken  a 
desire  to  see  that  some  substantial  progress  is  made  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation to  be  provided  in  our  Public  Schools.  The  statistical  results  of  the  growth  of  our 
School  System  are  fast  growing  upon  us.  They  are  indeed  marvellous.  A  few  years  ago 
the  number  of  our  Schools  did  not  much  exceed  2,000,nof  did  the  number  of  the  pupils  iu 
them  reach  100,000,  while  the  expenditure  for  all  purposes  did  not,  even  in  1851,  equal 
$500,000.  Now,  while  the  number  of  the  Schools  has  more  than  doubled,  the^increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  and  in  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  Schools  is  over  four  hundred 
per  cent  /  No  one,  not  even  the  most  ardent  admirer  and  defender  of  our  School  System, 
will  for  a  moment  maintain  that  in  efficiency  the  Schools  have  at  all  kept  pace  mth,  or 
even  approached  this  natural  and  yet  most  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  and  expendi- 
tures of  our  Schools.  It  is  to  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  to  a  united 
effort  to  improve  the  internal  condition  of  our  Schools,  that  I  would  invite  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  our  Educational  System. 

Interesting  Statistical  Facts. 

The  population  of  this  Province,  according  to  the  recent  census  is  1,620,842.  The 
number  of  children  of  school  age  is  on  an  average  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the 
whole.  The  number  of  Elementary  Schools  is  not  much  below  5,000,  and  are  maintained 
at  an  annual  cost  of  above  12,000,000,  or  over  one  dollar  per  h^ad  of  the  population. 
Such  being  the  magnitude  to  which  our  Educational  System  lias  grown,  every  man  will 
feel  how  imperative  it  is  upon  us  to  see  that  that  system  is  as  thorough  and  complete  in 
all  of  its  details  as  possible  ;  and  that  in  no  respect  should  it  be  allowed  to  fall  below  the 
average  standard  now-  reached  by  other  educating  countries.  For  convenience  I  repeat 
the  gratifying  statistics  of  educational  progress  in  this  place. 
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Putting  these  facts  in  another  form( with  some  additional  ones,)  we  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  nature  and  extent  of  educational  progress  which  we  ha^ie  made  during  the  last  twenty- 
one  years : — 
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Two  Objections  considerhd. 

I  desire  first  to  refer  to  the  objection  made  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  practical 
subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  our  Public  Schools,  and  then  to  the  minor  objection  to 
employ  two  teachers  in  the  larger  Schools. 

And  first,  I  may  remark,  that  had  the  new  ''  Programme  of  Subjects  for  Study 
in  the  Public  Schools"  partially  omitted,  or  had  it  even  given  a  subordinate  place  to  the 
essential  elementary  subjects  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  then  the  first  objection 
might  have  had  force  ;  and  secondly,  that  no  system  of  education  has  any  pretensions!  to 
completeness,  or  even  to  what  is  of  more  consequence,  a  thorough  practicalness  of  character, 
unless  it  had  provided  for  teaching  those  additional  subjects  which  the  necessities  of  the 
country  and  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  people  require. 

By  reference  to  the  Programme  of  Studies,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  number  and  order 
of  the  subjects  in  it,  and  the  time  prescribed  per  week  for  teaching  each  of  them,  that 
the  first  years  of  Public  School  studies  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  teaching  the  three 
primary  or  fundamental  subjects  of  a  good  education — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
including  only  such  other  subjects  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  relieve  the  pupils  from  the 
tedium  ^  the  more  severe  and  less  attractive  studies,  and  to  develop  their  faculties  of 
observation  and  taste  for  knowledge,  as  suggested  by  the  largest  experience  of  the  most 
advanced  educators.  The  subjects  of  the  Programme  are  limited  in  both  number  and 
range  to  what  is  considered  essential,  and  to  what  experience  has  proved  can  be  thorough- 
ly mastered  by  pupils  of  ordinary  capacity  and  diligence  witliin  thirteen  years  of  age. 
The  thorough  teaching  of  a  few  subjects,  within  practical  limits,  will  do  more  for  intel- 
lectual development,  and  for  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  than  the  skimming  over  a 
wide  range  of  topics.  The  subjects  of  Natural  Science  required  by  the  thirteenth  section 
of  the  new  School  Act  to  be  taught  in  the  Schools  and  provided  ofr  in  the  programme,  are 
such,  (and  are  prescribed  to  such  an  extent  only)  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  tne  advance- 
ment of  the  country, — in  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  manufactures,  apart  from 
science  and  literature,  and  are  even  less  than  are  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  some  of 
the  Wefttem  States  of  the  Union*  And  when  the  cheap  and  excellent  text-books  pre-  ' 
scribed  are  examined  in  connexion  with  the  subjects  specified,  it  will  be  found  that  no- 
thing has  been  introduced  which  is  impracticable,  or  for  mere  show,  but  everything  for 
practical  use,  an<)  that  which  admits  of  easy  accomplishment. 

Education  directed  towards  the  Pursufts  and  Occupations  of  a  PEOPLSt 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Playfair  gives  the  following  striking  illustration : 
'<  The  great  advantage  of  directing  education  towards  tJ^e  pursuits  and  occupations 
of  the  peopk  is  that,  whue  it  elevates  the  individual,  it  at  the  same  time  gives  security 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation.  There  are  instances  of  nations  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources of  industry,  yet  poor  from  the  want  of  knowledge  how  to  apply  them ;  and  there 
are  oppoeifce  examples  of  nations  utterly  devoid  of  industrial  advantages,  but  constituted 
of  an  educated  people  who  use  their  science  as  a  compensation  for  their  lack  of  raw  ma- 
teriaL  Spain  is  an  example  of  the  first  class,  and  Holland  of  the  second.  Spain,  indeed, 
is  wonderluUy  instructive,  and  her  ^ry  is  weU  told  by  Buckle,  for  you  see  her  rise  in 
gloiy  or  fall  in  shame,  just  a*  there  are  conditions  of  intellectual  activity  or  torpor 
among  her  inhabitants.  «  *  «  'Ph^  nation  has  everything  in  the  richest 
profusion  to  make  it  great  and  prosperous.  Washed  both  by  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, with  noble  hu'bours,  she'  might  command  an  extensive  commeree  both  with  Eu- 
rope and  America.  Few  countries  have  such  riches  in  the  natural  resources  of  industry. 
A  rich  soil  and  almost  tropical  luxuriance  of  vegetation  might  make  her  a  great  food- 
exporting  nation.  Iron  and  coal,  copper,  qnicksilviar  and  lead  abound  in  profusion,  but 
these  do  not  create  industries  unless  the  people  possess  knowledge  to  apply  them.  When 
that  knowledge  prevailed,  Spain  was  indeed  among  the  most  advanced  of  industrial  na< 
tioim.  Not  only  her  metaUureic  industries,  but  her  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  manufactures 
were  unequalled  ;  her  sliipbuilding  also  was  the  admiration  of  other  nations.  Bat  all  have 

*  Thus  in  the  State  of  lUinois  no  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification  luden  he  ia 
able  to  telbh  the  elcmenti  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  Phjrsiology,  and  the  Jmwb  of  Health. 
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•decayed  because  science  withers  among  an  uneducated  people,  and  without  science  na- 
tions cannot  thrive.  Turn  to  Holland,  once  a  mere  province  of  Spain.  She  has  nothing 
but  a  maritime  position  to  give  her  any  natural  advantage.  Not  so  bad,  indeed,  as  Vol- 
taire's statement,  that  she  is  a  land  formed  from  the  sand  brought  up  on  the  sounding- 
leads  ot  English  sailors,  though  she  is  actually  created  from  the  debris  of  Swiss  and 
German  mountains  brought  down  by  the  Khme.  Hence  within  her  lands  are  no  sources 
of  mineral  wealth  ;  but  she  has  compensated  for  its  absence  by  an  admirable  education  of 
her  people.  For  my  own  country,  I  have  no  ambition  higher  than  to  get  schools  ap- 
proaching in  excellence  to  those  of  Holland.  And  so  this  mud-produced  country,  fenced 
round  by  dykes  to  prevent  the  ocean  from  sweeping  it  away,  is  thriving,  prosperous  and 
happy,  while  her  old  mistress — Spain — ^is  degraded  and  miserable,  unable  in  all  Europe 
untU  lately  to  find  a  King  who  would  undertake  to  govern  her  ignoraat  people." 

Pupils  entitled  to  the  essential  Minimum  of  a  good  Engush  Education. 

Our  School  Law  wisely  lays  down  tlie  principle  that  every  youth  in  the  land  is  en- 
titled, not  only  to  a  sound  practical  education  in  the  three  great  essentials  of  English 
education — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, — but  that  he  should  receive  instruction  from 
competent  persons  in  such  other  elementary  subjects  as  the  advanced  intelligence  -of  the 
present  day  prescribes  as  the  essential  minimum  of  Public  School  education.  Having 
laid  down  this  principle,  it  provides  ample  means  for  giving  it  effect.  As  our  recent 
School  legislation  in  this  direction  has  been  so  often,  and,  I  think,  so  unwisely  and  so 
unjustly  criticised,  I  shall  refer  specially  but  briefly  to  it  in  the  following  obserra- 
tions : 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  course  of  instruction  for  pri- 
mary Schools  should  go,  two  things,  I  think,  will  be  regarded  by  all  parties  as  essential : 
1st.  That  the  course  of  instruction  proposed  should  not  be  beyond  the  reasonabk  capacity  $j 
the  pupUs  for  which  it  is  intended,  2nd.  That  it  should  be  adapted,  not  only  to  the  waiUs 
and  circumstances  of  the  country,  but  also  to  individual  groups  or  dosses  of  pupils, — those 
intended,  say,  for  agricultural,  mercantile  or  mechanical  pursuits.  With  less  than  what  lb 
included  in  this  two-fold  standard,  no  one,  I  think,  would  likely  be  satisfied.  At  all 
events,  no  one  would  be  satisfied  with  it  but  those  who  desire  a  special  course  for  their 
own  children,  and  who,  therefore,  strongly  object  to  any  comprehensive  course  not  adapt- 
ed to  their  own  peculiar  views.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases  for  which  no  special  le- 
gislation is  desirable.  With  such  persons  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  question  satisfac- 
torily ;  nor  shall  I  attempt  it  fui'ther  than  to  state,  that  no  system  of  instruction  would 
be  at  all  practicable  if  every  parent  had  the  unlimited  right  (which  some  objectors  claim) 
to  dictate  the  subjects  in  the  prescribed  course  which  his  son  should  alone  take.  For,  not 
only  does  such  a  right  involve  utter  confusion  in  a  school  curriculum,  but  it  also  involves 
the  right  to  dictate  how  much  of  the  teacher's  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  particular 
subjects  to  be  taught  to  his  son.  The  claim,  therefore,  of  the  parent  to  dictate  in  these 
matters  has  been  regarded  as  inadmissible  in  every  system  of  public  instruction  esta- 
blished in  any  country.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
completeness  of  the  course  of  study  which  has  been  provided  for  our  Public  Schools  ;  and 
1  shall  do  so  under  the  two-fold  head  which  I  have  indicated  above. 

(1.)  The  Course  of  Study  should  not  be  Beyond  the  Capacity  of  the 

Pupils.  * 

And  first,  I  may  remark  that  the  course  of  study  proposed  should  not  be  beyond  the 
reaaonable  capacity  of  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  in^nded. 

In  looking  at  the  course  of  study  for  Public  Schools,  as  prescribed,  we  find  it  is 
practically  divided  into  two  parts  : — The  first  part  is  that  through  which  a  boy  must 
pass  before  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  into  the  High  School ;  and  the  second  part  is  that 
designed  for  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  High  School,  but  finish  their  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  Public  Schools.  Of  that  part  of  the  course,  therefore,  designed 
specially  for  Public  Schools,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  divided  nominally  into  four  classes, 
but  practically  into  but  three  and  a-half.  , 
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The  sabjects  required  to  be  taught  to  pupils  before  their  entrance  into  the  High 
Schools  are — 

Otjed  Lessons. 

Beadimff— To  page  244  of  th^  Fourth  Book. 

SpMtHff — ^To  the  same  page  of  the  Fourth  Book,  and  the  Companion  Spelling  Book. 

Wfiaii^ — To  write  neatly  and  legibly. 

ArUhrnetuf—ATabic  and  Roman  Notation  to  four  periods ;  Simple  and  Compound 
Soles ;  Least  Conunon  Multiple ;  Greatest  Common  Measure ;  Reduction  of  Fractions  ; 
and  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Grammar — Principal  grammatical  forms  and  definitions :  analysis  and  parsing  of 
simple  sentences. 

Gtoffraph^ — ^Definitions,  map  notation  and  a  knowledge  of  the  maps  of  the  Worlds 
the  Four  Quarters,  Ontario,  and  the  Dominion. 

CompoMon — So  far  as  to  be  able  to  write  short  narratives,  or  descriptions  of  objects, 
and  familiar  letters. 

Elements  of  Linear  Drawing — Outline  of  maps,  and  common  objects  on  paper. 

History — ^Elementary  parts  of  Canadian  and  English  History. 

This,  we  see,  is  the  whole  course  required  of  pupils  before  their  entrance  into  the 
High  Schools.  A  more  simple  course  of  elementary  study,  elaborated  as  it  is  in  the 
Limit  Table,  could  not  be  devised,  so  as  to  possess  any  practical  value  at  all ;  and  no  one 
will  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
I  shfdl,  therefore,  not  discuss  it  further,  but  simply  glance  at  the  remainder  of  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  pupils  who  complete  their  elementaiy  education  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Even  here  we  shaU  find  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  practically  narrowed  down  to  a 
,  completion  of  the  remainder  of  the  subjects  in  the  fourth  class,  and  to  the  subjects  in  the . 
fifth  class — ^for  the  sixth  class,  with  the  exception  of  small  additional  work  in  a  few  sub- 
jectSy  involves  practically  nothing  more  than  a  simple  review  of  the  previous  course. 

The  Additional  Sxtsjects  in  the  Coubss  of  Study  for  Public  Schools. 

As  to  the  additional  subjects  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  in 
the  Public  Schools,  I  may  state  that  they  are  the  elements  of  mechanics,  (including  draw* 
ing),  commercial  instruction,  the  elements  of  practical  science,  agriculture  and  natural 
histoiy.  It  is  only  in  r^ard  to  two  or  three  of  these  additional  subjects  that  any  discus- 
sion has  arisen. 

This  branch  of  our  subject  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  practical  discussion,  and,  to  my 
mindy  involves  the  whole  question  of  a  complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  public 
insimction.  It  also  introduces  the  second  essential  point  in  our  system  of  public  im- 
traction  (which  I  have  above  indicated,)  viz.,  "  That  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  adapted,  not  only  to  the  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  people,  but  also  to  individual  groups  or  classes  of  pupils. ' 

1st  Objection  : — That  the  New  Subjects  are  Premature. 

Several  objections  on  various  grounds  have  been  ni^ed  i^ainst  the  introduction  of 
the  new  sabjects  into  our  Public  Schools,  but  they  may  all  bechssified  under  two  genersd 
heada: — 

1.  That  their  introduction  hprematwre,  (and  that  even  if  not  premature,) 

2.  They  are  unneoMsary. 

To  my  mind,  the  first  objection  involves  a  painful  admission,  and  one  humiliating  to 
our  boasted  educational  progress. 

Thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  foundations  of  our  educational  system 
were  traced  out,  and  twenty-five  years  at  least  (now  a  quarter  of  a  century,)  since  our 
present  structure  was  reared.  No  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  founders  of  that 
system  burthened  it  with  a  superfluous  array  of  topics,  or  embarrassed  the  young  learner 
with  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  of  study. 
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Our  Present  System  Sketched  in  1846. — We  can  remain  no  longer  in  a  State 
OF  Educational  Probation  and  Tutelage. 

Id  laying  the  foundations  of  our  present  system  of  education,  in  1846,  after  ex- 
tensive inquiry  in  Europe  and  America,  I  endeavoured  to  sketch  a  comprehensive  course 
of  study  for  our  Public  Schools.  Additional  experience  has  but  confirmed  my  views  on 
this  i^bject.  But  I  did  no  more  in  those  early  days  than  to  provide  iof  the  teaching  of 
the  merest  elements  of  a  plain  English  education.  It  was  left  to  after  days  to  fill  np  the 
outline,  and  to  supply  wants  in  our  educational  system  as  they  arose.  That  time,  as  1 
trust  I  shall  briefly  demonstrate,  has  fullv  come.  After  twenty-five  years  of  educational 
infancy  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  tsJie  a  step  or  two  in  advance,  if  we  do  not  desire 
to  remain  laggards  in  the  great  race  of  national  progress  and  enlightenment.  That  we  are 
not  prepared  to  do  so,  and  that  our  period  of  probation,  or  tutelage,  is  not  felt  to  be 
sufficiently  protracted,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit.  I  at  once,  therefore,  join  issue  with 
those  who  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  elemeiitaiy  subjects  into  our  Public 
School  course  is  premature.  I  feel  that  such  a  declaration  involves  a  painful  admission, 
that  our  twenty-five  years'  progress  has  been  illusory,  and  that  we  are  not  yet  honestly 
prepared,  or  read^,  to  add  the  new  elementary  subjects  to  our  School  course.  Such  an 
admission  is,  I  think,  cohtraiy  to  fact,  and  is  humiliating  to  our  admitted  position  as  one 
of  the  acknowledged  educational  leaders  in  the  provinces  of  our  young  Dominion. 

2nd  OsjEonoN : — That  even  if  the  New  Subjects  ake  not  Premature,  they 

ARE  Unnecessary. 

The  second  objection  contains  a 'fundamental  error,  which  should  be  ftilly  met  and 
thoroughly  exposed.  Unless  our  people  entirely  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  new  subjects 
of  study  in  the  Public  Schools  are  unnecessary ,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  build  up  our 
educational  structure,  with  any  degree  of  symmetry,  as  originally  planned.  And,  what  is 
more  serious,  if  not  fatal  to  ^our  national  growth,  if  we  declare  the  new  subjects  to 
be  unnecessary,  we  shall  never,  under  our  educational  system,  attain  to  that  national 
position  to  which  the  lovers  of  our  monarchical  institutions,  or  the  founders  of  our  con- 
federation have  wisely  aspired. 

Pressure  on  us  to  Advance— We  cannot  remain  Stationary. 

Those  who  have  occupied  such  a  position  as  has  enabled  them  to  take  an  extensive 
outlook  of  the  educational  fidd  here  and  elsewhere,  have  noticed  with  deep  interest  the 
restless  activity  which  is  observable  eversrwhere.  Discoveries  in  sdence  by  eminent  men, 
and  their  practical  application  to  the  necessities  of  commercial,  professional,  and  social 
life,  have  become  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  present  day,  that  they  cease  to  be  a  wonder. 
Formerly  such  discoveries  were  regarded  as  the  fond  dream  of  the  enthusiast ;  and 
every  new  application  of  science  to  the  practical  arts  was  resisted  by  hundreds  of  inter- 
ested opponents,  who  sneered  at  the  discovery,  and  scorned  the  pretensions  of  the  learned 
theorists  whose  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  science  or  art  was  a  wonderful  mys- 
tery to  them,  as  also  to  the  unenlightened  artisan. 

Painful  Results  of  our  present  limited  Course  of  Instruction. 

What  is  indicated  is  of  common  occurrence  even  in  our  day ;  and,  painful  as  is  the  ad- 
mission, it  is  no  less  true,  that  thousands  of  lads  and  young  men  are  leaving  our  Public 
Schools  in  the  rural  districts  every  year,  who  are  practically  ignorant  ot  even  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  science,  which  diey  find  developed  in  the  industrial  appliances  with 
which  they  are  immediately  brought  into  contact  upon  leaving  school.  Take  one  in 
twenty  of  these  lads,  and  ask  him  to  give  you  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  principles 
of  the  threshing  machine,  fanning  mill,  reaper,  any  of  the  mechanical  powers,  railway 
locomotive,  or  the  thousand  and  one  adaptations  of  science  to  industry  which  he  daily 
sees,  and  he  will  frankly  tell  you  he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  them,  and  that  in  t^iT 
many  cases  he  never  heard  of  them  at  school !   Are  we  prepared  to  defend  and  perpetuate 
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a  state  of  things  which  produces  such  results,  and  be  content  to  allow  the  Canadian  youth 
of  our  day,  with  their  ingenuity  and  varied  intellect,  to  leave  our  Public  Schools  (aptly 
named  the  people's  colleges),  so  unfit  even  to  understand,  much  less  to  control  and  direct 
in  the  great  industrial  enterprises  and  mechanical  inventions  of  the  day  ]  Every  one  who 
looks  at  the  matter  dispassionately  will,  I  am  sure,  join  with  me  in  uttering  an  emphatic 
No :  they  will  rather  the  more  heartily  join  in  every  effort  to  enable  our  lads  to  take  their 
place  in  the  world's  arena,  fully  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life. 

The  Dominion  or  National  Stand-Point  of  Viibw. 

Let  us  lookat  this  matter  from  another  stand-point, as  I  suggested  in  my  last  report: — 
**  We  are  a  young  country,  placed  in  close  proximity  to  a  huge  and  wonderfiilly  progressive 
people.  In  the  good  providence  of  God,  we  are  permitted  to  construct^  on  the  broad  and 
deep  foundations  of  British  liberty,  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  nationality,  leaving  to  those 
who  come  after  us  to  raise  theT  stately  edifice  itself  Apart  from  the  Christianity  of 
our  people,  what  more  lasting  bond  and  cement  of  society  in  that  new  nationality,  than  a 
free  and  comprehensive  system  of  Christian  education  for  the  youth  of  the  land,  such  as  we 
have  sou^t  to  establish?  Our  aim  should,  therefore,  be  to  make  that  system  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  our  people,  in  harmony  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  various  biancnes  of  human  knowledge  which  are 
now  continuaUy  beii^  called  into  requisition  in  the  daily  life  of  the  fimner,  the  artizan, 
and  ^  man  of  business.  And  yet  no  one  who  has  attentively  studied  the  educational 
prc^ess  which  we  have  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  or  (as  a  recent  report  printed  by 
the  ii^fiBlature  remarks)  no  one  who  has  carefully  watched  the  development  of  the  ma- 
terial resources  and  manufacturing  industries  of  this  Province,  but  must  have  been  pain- 
fully struck  with  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  liberally  provided  for  the  other  wants  of 
our  people,  we  have  ahuost  entirely  neglected  making  any  provision  for  training,  and  then 
turning  to  practical  account,  that  superior  scientific  and  industrial  skill  among  ourselves, 
which  in  other  countries  contribute  so  largely  and  effectively  to  develop  their  physical 
and  industrial  resources.  The  remarkable  and  almost  unconscious  development  among 
ourselves  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  has  reached  «  mi^itude  and  im- 
portance tiiat  it  would  be  suicidal  to  those  interests  (in  these  days  of  keen  competiUon 
with  our  American  neighbours)  and  injurious  to  their  proper  deviiopment^  not  to  provide 
without  delay  for  the  production  among  ourselves  of  a  class  of  skilled  maclunists,  manu- 
frictmen,  engineers,  chemists,  and  others.  No  one  can  visit  any  of  the  industrial  centr^ 
whieh  have  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in  our  larger  towns  withoilt  * 
being  struek  with  their  value  and  importance,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  ^kiiled  i 
laboniers  employed.  Inquiry  into  the  source  of  supply  of  this  industrial  class  reveals  the 
fact,  tbati^  from  the  youngest  employes  up  to  the  foreman  of  the  works^  they  are  almost  . 
entuely  indebted  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  \ 
or  thai  supply."    Again:  \ 

"Bising  up  above  this  mere  local  view  of  the  question,  other  broader  and  more  com'  "^ 
preheoDve  ones  force  themselves  upon  our  attention.  Are  we  not  conscious  of  the  extra- 
ordinary scientific  and  industrial  progress  of  the  present  day  1  Do  we  not  hope  for  and 
predict,  under  Grod's  Providence,  a  great  future  for  this  country )  Have  we  not  in  the 
Assertion  of  our  incipient  nationality  entered  the  lists  of  industrial  competition  with  the 
United  States,  and  even  with  England  and  other  countries  %  And  do  we  not,  therefore, 
require  to  make  without  delay  some  provision  for  training  that  class  of  young  men  who 
must  in  future  take  the  leading  part  in  that  competition.  The  wonderful  progress  of  the 
mechanical  arts  is  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us.  The  marvellous  revolution  caused  by 
the  pactical  application  of  steam  uid  telegraphy  (those  golden  links  of  science),  to  loco- 
motion, commerce,  industry  and  inter-communication,  has  so  stimulated  the  inventive 
genius  of  man,  that  we  now  cease  to  be  astonished  at  any  new  discovery ;  and  only  await 
each  successive  development  of  science  still  more  wonderful  than  the  last,  to  calmly  dis- 
^cufls  its  merits  and  advantages.  In  this  active  race  of  competition  our  Province  (the 
leading  one  in  the  Dominion),  cannot  stand  still.  With  all  our  inventions  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  discover  the  royal  road  to  learning ;  and  our  youth  cannot^  Minerva-like, 
spring  fully  anned  into  the  arena  of  competitive  science  and  skill.    We  must,  therefore, 
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provide  liberally  for  the  patient  and  practical  instruction  in  every  grade  and  department 
of  knowledge,  so  l^at,  with  Ood's  blessing,  we  shall  not  fall  behind  in  the  great  race  of 
national  intelligence  and  progress/'* 

Shallow  Education  a  Grievous  National  Wrong — A  Warning. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  illustratea 
the  great  loss  which  the  country  sustains  by  the  mere  "read,  write  and  cipher''  systefm 
whidi  some  advocate  for  Public  Schools,  especially  in  the  absence  of  men  of  broad  views 
and  intelligent  culture.     He  says : — 

"  Many  of  our  people  seem  to  think  that  if  they  have  their  children  taught  simply  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  it  is  enough.  Others  add  to  these  branches  a  smattering  of 
geography  and  grammar,  and  call  their  children  well  educated.  This  superficial  education 
is  breeding  among  our  people  shallowness,  rawness,  conceit,  instability,  and  a  want  of  self- 
respect,  honour,  and  dignity.  It  is  lowering  the  tone  of  society,  subjecting  us  to  the  rule 
of  unprincipled  demagogues,  filling  high  positions  with  incompetent  men,  and  weakening 
public  virtue.  Every  social  interest  and  every  governmental  concern  in  this  country  is 
suffering  for  want  of  more  men  of  broad  views,  ripe  culture,  and  high  sense  of  right.  I 
heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  uttered  by  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  in  his  recent 
inaugural  address,  that — 

*  The  lessons  on  history,  both  the  earlier  and  more  recent,  are  distinct  and  vivid  ; 
that  in  a  country  like  ours,  wealthy,  proud,  and  self-confident,  there  can  be  neither  per- 
manence nor  dignity  if  the  best  knowledge  and  the  highest  culture  do  not  influence  its 
population  and  institutions.' " 

n.  THE  NEW  SUBJECTS  OF  MECHANICS,  DRAWING,  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE, 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  AGRICULTURE,  VOCAL  MUSIC,  AND  COMMER- 

CIAL  INSTRUCTION  DISCUSSED  SEPARATELY. 

1.  I  may  remark  that,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  (as  indicated 
above),  and  as  stated  last  year,  "  one  great  object  of  the  new  School  Act  was  to  noiake  our 
Public  Schools  more  directly  and  effectively  subservient  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  mechanics." 

2.  In  my  first  special  report  on  "  A  System  of  Public  Elementary  Education  for 
Upper  Canada,"  printed  by  the  Legislature  in  1846,  I  stated  the  institutions  necessary 
Ibr  these  purposes ;  and  in  the  concluding  remarks  of  two  recent  annual  reports  I  have  ex- 

,  press^  strong  convictions  on  the  subject  '*  When  we  consider  the  network  of  railroads 
which  are  intersecting,  as  well  as  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  our  country,  the 
various  important  manufactures  which  are  springing  up  in  our  cities,  towns  and- villages, 

4taid  the  mines  which  are  beginning  to  be  worked,  and  which  admit  of  indefinite  develop- 
ment, provision  should  undoubtedly  be  made  for  educating  our  own  mechanical  and  civil 
engineers,  and  chief  workers  in  mechanics  and  mines ;  but  I  here  speak  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary part  of  the  work  of  practical  education,  which  should  be  given  in  the  ordioarj 
Public  Schools." 

I. — Preliminary  Sugoestions  in   regard  to  the  Amount  of  and  the  Way  ix 
WHICH  Instruction  in  Schools  should  be  Given. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  his  last  report,  afiks  and  answers  tho 
following  questions  in  regard  to  a  course  of  study  for  our  Public  Schools  : 

1.  "  What  (he  asks)  shall  be  taught  in  our  Common  Schools  1 — Anstoer,  Those  things 
oecessary  to  our  children  as  men  and  women.     When  shall  the  several  branches  be 
taught  i--Answer.  As  fast  as  their  faculties  of  sensation,  perception  and  reasoning  de 
velop.     How  shall  they  be  taught  ? — Answer.  In  the  order  of  development  of  the  childj* 
faculties^  and  with  all  the  allurements  possible  to  the  inventive  powers  of  the  adult  mind.  ' 

*  fieport  of  Inguirp  in  regard  to  Schools  of  Technical  Sci€nee.    By  Doctors  Hodgins  k  Madiattie»  pp.  18, 19 
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2.  Dr.  Lrjon  Playfair  also  answers  the   latter  question  in  the  following   forcible 
_    _      "  The  papil  must  be  brought  in  face  of  the  facts  through  experiment  and  de- 
monstration.    He  should  pull  the  phmt  to  pieces,  and  see  how  it  is  constructed.  He  must 
Tex  the  electric  cylinder  till  it  yields  him  its  sparks.     He  must  apply  with  his  own  hand 
the  magnet  to  the  needle.     He  must  see  water  broken  up  into  its  constituents  parts,  and 
witness  the  violence  with  which  its  elements  unite.     Unless  he  is  brought  into  actual  con- 
tact with  the  {acts,  and  taught  to  observe  and  brin^  them  into  relation  with  the  science 
OFoIved  from  them,  it  were  better  that  instruction  in  science  should  be  left  alone.    For 
one  of  the  first  lessons  he  must  learn  from  science  is  not  to  trust  in  authority,  but  to  de- 
mand proof  for  each  asseveration.     All  this  is  true  education,  for  it  draws  out  faculties  of 
obaervation,  connects  observed  facts  with  the  conceptions  deducted  from  them  in  the 
course  of  ages,  gives  discipline  and  courage  to  thought,  and  teaches  a  knowledge  of  scienti- 
fic method  which  will  serf  e  a  lifetime.     Nor  can  such  an  education  be  begun  too  early. 
The  whole  yearnings  of  a  child  are  for  the  natural  phenomena  around  him,  until  they  are 
smothered  by  the  ignorance  of  the  parent.  He  is  a  young  Linnsdus  roaming  over  the  fields  in 
aeaich  of  flowers.     He  is  a  young  conchologist  or  mineralogist  gathering  shells  or  pebbles 
on  Uie  sea  shore.     He  is  an  ornithologist,  and  goes  bird-nesting ;   an  icthyolomst,  and 
catches  fish.     Glorious  education  in  nature  all  this,  if  the  teacher  knew  how  to  direct  and 
utili^  ii     The  present  system  is  truly  ignoble,  for  it  sends  the  working  man  into  the 
world  in  gross  ignorance  of  everything  he  has  to  do  in  it.     The  utilitarian  system  is  no- 
ble in  so  far  as  it  treats  him  as  an  intelligent  being  who  ought  to  understand  the  nature 
of  his  occupation,  and  the  principles  involved  in  it.     If  you  bring  up  a  ploughman  in 
utter  ignorance  of  everything  relating  to  the  food  of  plants,  of  every  mechanical  princi- 
ple of  farm  implements,  of  the  weather  to  which  he  is  exposed,  of  the  sun  that  shines 
upon  him,  and  makes  the  plants  to  grow,  of  the  rain  which,  while  it  drenches  him,  re- 
fireshee  the  crops  around,  is  that  ignorance  conducive  to  his  functions  as  an  intelligent 
being  1    All  nations  which  have  in  recent  years  revised  their  educational  systems,  have 
provided  a  class  of  Secondary  Schools  for  the  industrial  classes,   especially  devoted  to 
teach  them  the  principles  of  science  and  art  relating  to  their  industries.     Holland  com- 
pels every  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  to  erect  such  schools." 

3.  The  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Kansas  makes  the  following  highly  sugges- 
tive remarks  on  this  subject : 

**  A  practical  education  is  by  far  the  best.  Close  observation  in  everyday  life  leads 
to  this.  Inquiry  and  observation  are  encouraged  by  visiting  with'  the  pupils  the  tele- 
graph office,  the  printing  office,  the  book-bindery,  mills  and  factories  of  all  kinds,  the 
foundry  and  machine  shops.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  points  of  interest,  and 
the  working  of  the  machinery  fully  explained,  together  with  the  practical  utility  and  im- 
portance of  each  particular  avocation,  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  and 
their  general  influence  upon  society.  Such  visits  give  the  pupil  a  much  better  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  departments  of  business  are  conducted,  and  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machinery,  than  all  the  apparatus  that  can  be  found." 

II. — ^Reform  in  the  Mode  of  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools. 

A  recent  writer,  {Prof.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,)  in  an  essay  on  "  Reform  in  Primary 
Teaching,"  points  out  m  graphic  language  the  defecte  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  '^  child- 
ren in  the  School-room."  He  summarizes  a  few  practical  suggestions  on  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows.    His  "  new  departure"  consists  : — 

1.  In  dividing  School  life  into  two  periods,  known  respectively  as  the  how  or  fact 
period,  and  the  whij  or  philosophical  Instruction  during  the  first  period  consists  in  giv- 
ing procestses,  &miliarizing  tables,  acquiring  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  performing,  and 
should  be  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  conversational 

2.  As  all  studies  in  the  School-room  maybe  classed  under  the  three  heads  of  language,' 
^mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  as  the  elements  of  all  physical  and  natural  science 
shaM  be  taught  to  the  youngest  child  that  enters  the  School,  every  child  should  have  daily 
one  lesson  in  language,  one  in  mathematics,  and  one  in  science. 

3.  lostruction  should  first  be  given  in  how  to  properly  use  the  senses,  that  they  may 
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convey  to  the  mind  accurate  knowledge,  properly  certified  to  or  tested.     Very  much  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  securing  greater  accuracy  of  the  perspective  faculties. 

This  embraces  three  studies,  sul  that  any  pupil  at  any  time  of  life  ought  to  pursue.  In 
connection  with  this,  drawing,  writing  and  music  come  in,  not  as  studies,  but  as  changes, 
which  is,  in  the.  true  sense  of  the  word,  rest. 

4.  The  spoken  instead  of  the  written  word  shonU  first  be  taught.  No  attention  or  time 
should  be  given  during  this  first  period  to  teach  the  letters  or  figures.  Words  should  be 
printed  or  written  (better  the  latter)  simply  as  forms  or  as  pictures  are  made.  These 
may  be  taken  from  wall  cards,  or  from  lessons  put  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher.  As 
spelling  would  not  be  used  did  we  not  write,  and  as  we  use  it  properly  only  in  writing, 
spelling  should  not  be  taught  until  writing  is  learned,  and  oral  spelling  should  never  be 
used  as  a  process  for  teaching  spelling. 

As  words  should  be  taught  before  letters,  the  time  will  not  be  long  before  the  letters 
and  figures  will  be  known  by  the  pupils,  and  you  will  have  been  sav^  a  vast  amount  of 
vexatious,  tedious,  and  patience-trying  work,  and  the  pupil  will  have  been  saved  that  rough, 
stony  and  thorny  path  ovet  which  the  most  of  us  have  trodden  in  sorrow.  They  will  have 
picked  up  these  httle  waifs  or  integral  parts  of  language  the  natural  way. 

If  we  desire  to  teach  language  efficiently  and  correctly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
habits  of  speech  arr  caught  much  more  easily  and  readily  than  taught. 

5.  Physical  science  should  be  taught  by  bringing  the  subjects  and  things  of  whidi  they 
treat  as  far  as  possible  into  the  presence  of  the  child.  Let  his  eyes  see  and  his  hands  feel 
the  subjects  and  things  presented.  In  doing  this  every  School-room  becomes  a  miniature 
museum.  I  should  like  to  exhibit  such  an  one  as  I  now  have  in  mind,  collected  entirely 
by  the  children  of  the  School.  In  thus  studying  these  subjects  the  child  is  brought  in  di- 
rect contact  with  the  material  with  which  he  daily  meets  and  has  to  do  with  in  after  life. 
His  vocabulary  is  increased,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  spelling  of 
.words.    AH  his  exercises  should  be  written. 

6.  No  Primary  School  ought  to  be  open  for  a  longer  period  each  day  than  four  hours, 
and  the  rooms  should  be  so  arranged  and  such  fixtures  furnished  as  will  allow  the  pupil 
to  be  standing  or  sitting,  as  he  may  desire.  Children  thus  situated,  it  is  found,  seldom 
sit.    This  is  nature's  plan. 

7.  None  but  experienced  teachers  and  those  of  much  learning  and  culture,  ought  ever 
to  be  placed  in  Primary  Schools.  Consequently  the  primary  teacher  ought  to  have  a 
higher  salary  than  in  axij  other  grade. 

8.  The  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  an  instructive  paragraph  of  his 
last  report,  thus  gives  the  result  of  his  own  experience  on  the  best  mode  of  "  keep- 
ing children  employed  in  school."    He  says : — 

"During  the  last  winter  I  endeavoured,  by  visiting  the  schools,  and  by  public 
lectures,  to  solve  the  question,  How  shall  young  children  be  kept  busy  in  their  studies  so 
as  to  render  them  interested  and  profited  by  them  ?  While  visiting  the  schools,  I  noticed 
that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  children  were  idle  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  time.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  feeling  that  the  time  of  these  children  Lb  as  valuable  as 
it  ever  will  be,  I  devised  a  course  of  exercises  by  which  the  children  could  be  employed 
while  the  teacher  might  be  engaged  in  other  duties.  I  therefore  introduced  scrip-hand 
writing  on  the  blackboard  and  on  their  slates.  Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
young  children  will  learn  scrip-hand  more  easily  than  the  printed  forms  of  the  letters. 
Little  children  delight  in  imitating  the  older  ones,  and  whenever  I  presented  the  subject 
to  the  young  children,  they  bounded  to  the  work  with  the  most  intense  pleasure.  Many 
teachers  have  pursued  the  course  with  most  interesting  results.  It  places  a  new  power 
in  the  hands  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  gives  the  children  something  to  do.  My 
cardinal  motto  in  this,  as  in  other  work,  has  been,  that  children  love  to  do  things  when 
they  know  how  to  do  diem. 

"  Other  exercises  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  drawing  and  geography,  were  introduced,  so 
that  under  skilful  management  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  could  be  employed  not  as  a 
compulsory  exercise,  but  one  in  which  the  children  dehghted  to  engage.  I  deem  these 
as  vital  points  in  advancing  the  condition  of  our  schools ;  and  I  notice  that  in  proportion 
as  teachers  have  taken  hold  of  these  matters,  have  their  services  been  in  demand  and 


higher  wages  obtained.*' 
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in. — Shorter  School  Hours,  and  not  Shorter  Programme. 

The  so^estioii  as  to  a  school-teaching  day  of  four  hours  above  has  many  able  advo- 
cates. The  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  has  collected  their  opinions  on  the  subject, 
and  thus  introduces  them : — 

^'Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  voluntary  attention  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
cannot  be  retained,  without  detriment,  longer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  one  time, 
on  any  given  subject,  and  we  believe  it  is,  not  pnly  from  our  own  experience,  but  from  the 
obaorvations  of  distinguished  educators,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  then,  the 
b,ours  of  study  in  our  Schools  should  be  shortened. 

A  law  reducing  a  School-day  to  four  hours,  instead  of  six,  as  at  present,  would  be  a 
great  blessing,  not  only  to  the  children  in  School,  but  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 
A  session  of  two  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  iviUi  a  recess  of  fifteen 
minvtea  in  the  middle  of*each  for  all  the  pupils  in  the  School,  and  a  recess  often  minutes 
in  the  middle  of  each  subdivision  for  all  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  would  make 
a  judicious  sabdivision  for  study  and  relaxation  under  the  four-hour  system.  It  is  sincerely 
b^eYed  that  with  the  diminished  tine  in  School,  and  recesste  as  indicated,  the  j>upi}s 
will  ieam  more  in  a  given  time,  and  retain  what  they  do  learn,  better  than  they  possibly 
can  with  longer  sessions.  ThefL  why  protract  the  School  sessions  till  every  child  is  com- 
pletely worn  out  and  disgusted  with  every  thing  that  pertains  to  books,  school  and  educa- 
tion, when  his  whole  nature  revolts  at  the  very  thought  of  this  wicked  and  unwise  course 
of  action  %  The  surroundings  and  appliances  of  the  School-room,  the  comfort  and  con- 
veniences  of  the  furniture,  and  the  time  for  study  and  relaxation ;  in  shorty  everything 
should  be  conducive  in  the  highest  degree  to  calm,  quiet  study." 

£.  Chad  wick,  Esq.,  G.  B.  of  Engknd,  has  written  a  very  remarkable  pamphlet,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  fitcts  that  ought  to  command  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  was  published  pursuant  to  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Chadwick  says :    *^  Struck  by  the  frightful  disproportion  between  the  powers  o 
childjah  attention  and  the  length  of  School  hours,  he  had  directed  questions  to  many  dis  f 
tingniahed  teachers  on  the  subject."  .  For  instance : 

Mr.  Donaldson,  head  master  of  the  training  c6llege  of  Glasgow,  states  that  the  limits 
of  Yolontaiy  and  intelligent  attention  are  with  children  of  from  five  tojseven  years  of  age, 
about  15  minutes ;  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  about  20  minutes ;  from  ten  to  twelve 
yeara  of  age,  about  55  minutes ;  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  about  80 
ministes,  and  continues ;  "  I  have  repeatedly  obtained  a  bri^t  voluntary  attention  from 
each  of  those  classes  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  more,  but  I  observed  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  succeeding  lesson." 

The  Sev.  J.  A.  Morrison,  rector  of  the  same  coU^e,  speaking  on  the  same  subject, 
saya:  ^I  will  undertake  to  teach  one  hundred  children  in  three  hours  a  day,  as  much  as 
they  can  by  possibility  receive ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  an  axiom  in  education,  that  no  lesson 
baa  been  ^ven,  till  it  has  been  received ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  receiving  power  of  the 
chiLdien  is  exhausted,  anything  given,  is  useless,  nay,  injurious,  inasmuch  as  you  thereby 
weaken  instead  of  strengthen  the  receiving  power.  This  ought  to  be  a  first  principle  in 
education.    I  think  it  is  seldom  acted  on." 

In  Denmark  children  may  attend  School  one  part  of  the  day,  and  work  the  other 
part.  A  School-house  in  Copenhagen  is  furnished  for  a  thousand  children ;  one  session  is 
held  in  the  morning,  a  thousand  attending;  in  the  afternoon  a  second  thousand  attend, 
both  Sehools  being  under^the  same  general  management.  This  system  secures  a  happy 
union  of  bodily  and  mental  exerdsei  It  is  profitable  whether  considered  in  an  intellect- 
ual, moral  or  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  is  based  on  sound  principles.  Experience 
provea  that  a  few  hours  of  mental  labour  ib  better  for  the  educational  progress  of  the  stu- 
denty  than  of  a  whole  day  of  forced  application  to  books,  as  was  the  custom  in  early 
tim€& 

IV. — Results  of  the  Shokt  Hours  System. — Example. 

The  report  of  the  Schools  in  Boston  furnishes  the  following  illustrative  example  of 
the  tkattham  system  :— 

''There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  management  of  the  Wobum  High  School  which,  for 
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several  reasons,  is  worthy  of  special  consideration;  The  'half-day  system/  which  haabaen 
in  operation  there  for  several  years,  requires  the  attendance  of  the  pupil  but  one-half  of 
each  day,  provided  he  has  faithfully  performed  his  duties.  It  is  thought  that  tiiis  system 
has  a  good  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  pupil,  as  it  increases  his  self-reliance,  and 
cultivates  a  feeling  of  responsibility ;  upon  his  health,  also,  as  during  the  time  in  which 
he  is  preparing  his  lessons  he  escapes  the  necessary  restraint  of  the  school-room  and  its 
vitiated  atmosphere ;  and  upon  his  mind,  as  undisturbed  by  the  distracting  influences  that 
are  unavoidable  in  a  large  school,  he  can  accpmplish  much  more  in  the  same  time,  and  with 
much  more  satisfaction.  *  It  is  an  economical  arrangement,  also.  Says  the  Superintendent: 
'  The  present  High  School  house  was  intended  to  accommodate  ninety  pupils.  With  this 
dystem  it  will  accommodate  just  twice  that  number/  (One  half  attending  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon.)  '  Hence,  it  is  to-day,  saving  an  expenditure  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  erection  of  a  new  High  School  building.' 

The  results  of  this  system  are  so  entirely  satisfactory  to  lul  parties  interested,  and  its 
advantages  so  obvious,  that  I  would  commend  it  for  adoption  in  those  towns  whose 
citizens  are  not  prepared  to  incur  the  expense  of  erecting  new  High  School  buildings,  or 
of  enlarging  existing  ones,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  High  School  course  of  study." 

v.— Written  Examinations  as  an  Educational  Help. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  educators,  the  system  of  written  examinations  is  found  to  be 
a  most  valuable  help  in  the  process  of  education.  The  State  Superintendant  of  Minnesota 
thus  writes,  and  his  opinions  are  endorsed  by  the  teachers  of  his  State  in  the  resolution  below. 
He  says : — 

''  There  is  no  exercise  in  which  pupils  can  engage  that  will  be  a  source  of  more  profit 
to  them,  or  of  greater  satisfaction  to  teachers  and  parents  than  this  work.  Nothing  would 
be  of  more  lasting  benefit  to  all  classes  in  our  High  and  graded  Schools  than  to  have  daily 
drills  in  expressing  their  ideas  on  paper,  taking  for  a  subject  some  of  their  regular  lessons. 
By  this  means  lasting  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  pupil  by  enabling  him  to  express  his  ideas 
clearly  and  readily.  The  teacher  in  correcting  the  work,  should  do  it,  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  pitpils  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  exhibited  in 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  penmanship,  spelling,  neatness  of  paper,  and  style 
of  expression.  This  matter  of  written  examinations  was  discussed  in  the  last  convention 
of  county  superintendents  to  urge  upon  teachers  of  all  grades  its  great  importance.  No 
one  will,  I  think,  over  estimate  the  importance  of  this  work,  who  knows  how  much  diflS- 
culty  the  pupils  in  our  best  schools,  find  in  expressing  .their  ideas  on  paper,  even  when 
writing  on  a  subject  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted.  Any  one  who  can  do  well  in  a 
written  examination  can  do  well  in  an  oral  one.  But  often,  those  who  recite  well,  oraUy, 
show  very  many  errors  as  soon  as  they  answer  questions  on  paper.'' 

''  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  and  recommend  the  practice  of  frequent  written 
and  oral  examinations  in  our  PubUc  Schools,  and  that  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  our  Schools  that  such  examinations  be  had  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  month.** 

VI. — Object  Teaching  as  an  Introduction  to  PRAonoAL  Science 

IN  the  Schools. 

As  "  Object  Teaching  "  is  a  most  valuable  mode  of  introducing  the  study  of  practical 
science  into  the  Schools,  I  think  it  well  briefly  to  state  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  to  notice  an  interesting  fact  relating  to  our  Depository  in  connection  with  its  adoption 
in  the  neighbouring  State  of  New  York,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
The  Report  says  : — 

^'  In  the  history  of  education  no  era  is  more  distinguished  than  that  which  Pestaloxsi 
introduced.  This  great  philanthropist  and  educator  originated  the  most  signal  reform  in 
the  training  of  young  minds — the  most  radical,  far-reaching,  and  philosophical  that  has 
ever  been  undertaken  by  man.  Like  all  noted  characters  who  stand  for  the  ruling  ideas 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  he  *  builded  wiser  than  he  knew.'  He  started  on  the 
assumption  that  all  methods  of  education  to  be  normal,  should  be  natural,  and  immedi- 
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ately  pat  his  own  hand  to  the  work  of  revolutionizing  the  systems  of  instruction  he  found 
around  him.  This  idea  he  would  make  supreme.  The  child  is  pre-eminently  a  creature 
of  sense :  it  lives  in  the  objects  around  it,  and  therefore  those  objects,  and  not  dry 
abstract  names  and  propositions,  should  be  the  material  of  its  study. 

<«  Things  and  not  words,  that  was  the  motto.  Give  the  child  what  it  can  see,  and 
hear,  and  feel ;  and  from  the  known  properties  of  such  objects  it  will  ascend  by  the 
common  xonte  of  all  true  discovery  to  other  attributes  which  are  yet  to  be  known. 
PestaloBsi  plied  his  contemporaries  with  the  question,  how  in  the  first  instance  is  the  area 
of  human  knowledge  extended  in  any  line  of  research  whatever.  Since  the  days  of 
Bacon  men  were  asking  Nature  questions,  and  she  never  had  failed  to  respond  eventually 
to  their  inquiries.  And  now  the  theory  was,  that  the  children,  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  teacher,  should  make  up  their  own  discoveries  in  some  way. 

''Theidea  took  entire  possession  of  Pestalozzi,  and  henceforth  his  whole  life  was 
given  up  to  the  work  of  drawing  out  and  elaborating  his  scheme.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
Uiat  his  own  efforts  towards  realizing  his  plan  were  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  diversified 
experiments  with  the  most  disheartening  and  unsatisfying  results.  Failure  followed  upon 
fauuxe,  and  yet  his  enthusiasm  and  depth  of  conviction  only  gathered  fire  and  intensity 
from  each  successive  disappointment  He  organized  schools  and  wrote  books ;  indeed 
he  sacrifioed  all  he  had  and  his  life  in  the  great  reform. 

,  "  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  system  he  inaugurated  spread  itself  rapidly  throughout 
the  European  States,  and  extended  itself  into  our  own  country.  It  practically  gave 
Prossia  its  peerless  system  of  Public  Schools  which  has  been  the  pole-star  of  educationists 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Whatever  of  superiority  that  system  has,  it' was 
directly  to  the  infusion  of  Pestalozzianism  in  it  and  the  new  moral  impulse  which  the 
whole  work  of  popular  instruction  received  through  that  movement.  Commending  itself 
to  the  great  minds  of  all  countries,  it  was  transplanted,  almost  within  the  life-time  of  its 
founder,  to  Prussia,  Grermany,  Sardinia,  Greece,  Denmark,  England,  and  many  of  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  through  the  munificence  of  William  MacClure,  and  the 
laboors  of  Jas.  Keef,  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  it  gained  a  foothold  in  1809  on  American  soil, 
through  a  systematic,  though  somewhat  inauspicious,  effort  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia." 

The  Report  thus  speaks  of  the  introduction  of  "  Object  Teaching "  into  New  York 
from  the  Educational  Depository  of  Ontario  : — 

**  The  system  was  introduced  and  modified  in  adaption  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  and 
character  in  the  best  schools  of  Canada,  and  the  celebrated  Normal  and  ^odel  Schools  of 
Toronto.  These  Schools  were  visited  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  New  York,  who 
incidentally  found  in  the  Depository  there  the  books  published  by  the  '  Home  and 
Colonial  Society '  on  elementary  instniction  ^  these  he  brought  home  with  him,  together 
with  pictures,  and  other  apparatus  used  in  illustrating  the  lessons,  and  such  practical 
hints  in  organization  and  method  as  those  promising  Schools  afforded.  There  soon  sprung 
apin  Oswego,  under  the  enterprizing  and  persistent  labours  of  this  indefatigable  educa- 
tor, an  Institution,  which,  until  the  present  time,  has  maintained  the  character  of  being 
the  great  centre  of  objective  teaching  in  the  United  States.  Thence,  in  all  directions,  in 
Schools  of  all  sorts,  Normal  Schools,  Schook  of  applied '  science.  Institutes,  Teachers' 
Associations,  Academies,  Colleges,  indeed  everywhere,  the  system  has  taken  more  or  less 
root  In  the  Public  Schools,  especially  the  whole  system  of  primary  instruction  has  been 
revolationized  by  the  introduction  of  these  methods,  and  the  higher  departments  of  our 
graded  School  system  have  felt  the  same  refashioning  influence  to  an  extent  scarcely  less 
peioeptibla^ 

VTL— NBCBSsrrY  for  Teaching  Practical  Science  in  the  Schools — ^Exaiiplhl 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  necessity,  founded  upon  our  own  experience  and  defi- 
ciencies, for  introducing  the  new  subjects  of  study  into  our  Public  Schools.  I  have 
shown  that  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  various  kinds  of  manufactures  and  industries 
among  us  have  compelled  the  Department  to  suggest  means — even  at  a  later  period  in 
our  educational  history  than  it  should  have  been  clone — by  which  we  should  be  able  to 
produce  skilled  artisans  among  ourselves.  Judged  by  the  experience  and  example  of  their 
edocating  states  and  countries,  our  Legislature — though  a  little  behind  time — ^has  wisely 
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provided  and  required  that  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  shall  be  taught  in  otir 
Public  Schools.  I  shall  now  give  a  few  of  those  illustrative  examples,  in  order  to  show 
that  other  countries,  whose  educational  system  can  boast  of  no  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
than  ours,  whose  industrial  necessities  are  no  greater,  and  the  intelligence  of  whose 
people  is  not  beyond  that  of  ours,  have  even  gone  further  in  this  direction  than  we  have 
thought  of  doing. 

Example  of  the  Staie  of  Illinois. 

In  the  much  younger  state  of  lUinois — whose  wilds  were  even  first  explored  by  white 
men  from  Canada — the  Legislature  has  by  enactment  declared  that 

"No  teacher  shall  be  authoi-ized  to  teach  a  Common  School  who  is  not  qualified  to 
teach  the  Elements*  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  Physiology  and  the  La;ws  of  HedUh^  m  uddi- 
ikfn  to  ike  branches  previously  required.'* 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  that  State  (Hon.  N.  Bateman),  in  his 
official  circukr  to  County  Inspectors,  of  May  last,  thus  defines,  with  mat  judgment  and 
propriety,  the  limits  to  which  these  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  the  Schoola     He  savs  : 

''  The  8th  section  of  the  Act  provides  that,  *  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pablic 
Instruction  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  expe- 
dient to  carry  into  efficierU  and  uniform  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act'  The  duty, 
therefore,  of  so  construing  the  provision  in  respect  to  the  natural  sciences  as  to  give  it 
practical  effect,  devolves  upon  the  State  Superintendent,  and  he  must  perform  it  as  best 
he  may ;  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  him,  in  the  premises,  must  govern  and  be  ob- 
served by  all  concerned  throughout  the  State,  to  the  end  that  '  efficient  and  uniform 
effect'  may  be  given  to  the  provisions  in  question." 

Botany. — "  In  seeking  a  proper  solution  to  this  enquiry,  as  to  which  of  the  manv 
departments  and  branches  of  study  included  in  the  general  term,  "  natural  sdenoes,"  shaU 
be  designated  and  prescribed  1 1  have  given  prominence  to  the  observed  &ctA  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  chUdish  nature,  and  tri^  to  find  and  follow  the  path  thereby  indicated  ; 
considering  it  safe  and  logical  to  have  teachers  begin  their  preparation  with  those  depart- 
ments of  science  towards  which  children  manifest  the  earliest  and  most  spontaneous  in- 
clination. Passing  physiology  and  hygiene,  concerning  which  there  is  no  option,  is  not 
the  Love  of  Flowers  an  almost  instinctive  and  univers^  sentiment  of  childhood  f  Who 
can  describe  the  irrepressible  delight  of  the  little  ones,  wandering  among  the  violets  and 
roses  over  the  soft  verdure  of  lawn  and  meadow,  or  beneath  the  leafy  draperies  of  the 
bright  green  woods  1  What  would  be  thought  of  a  child,  sound  in  body  and  mind,  who 
should  not  love  these  thinss  ?  If  this  be  a  postulate  of  the  youthful  nature  everywhere, 
does  it  not  point  unmistiUEably  to  Botany,  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the 
natural  sciences  towards  which  the  inquisitive,  beautyloving  and  knowledge-craving 
spirit  of  the  child  should  be  intelligently  directed  1    I  think  it  does. 

Natural  History. — "  And  where  does  the  law  of  '  natural  selection'  next  lead  the 
little  children — where  do  they  love  best  to  turn  for  enjoyment  and  curious  scrutiny  when 
wcaiy  of  their  treasures  of  plants  and  flowers — where,  but  to  Pussy  andTowser ;  to  Pony 
and  JBrindle ;  to  the  soft-eyed  calves  and  frisking  lambs  ;  to  the  matronly  hens  with  their 
noisy  broods,  and  the  gay-plumaged  birds,  hopping  and  twittering  in  bush  and  tree  ? 
Are  we  not  still  in  the  plain,  beaten  path  of  a  universal  truth — a  common  experience  f 
do  children  tire  of  watching  those  wonderful  creatures,  noting  their  motions,  habits  apd 
ways  f  This,  then,  is  another  postulate  of  the  youthful  nature  which  it  cannot  be  unwise 
to  seize  upon  and  turn  to  account,  and  it  points  to  Zoolo^. 

Mechanics.— *^ext  to  these  two  forms  of  life,  as  seen  m  the  growth  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, the  predilections  of  children  are  not  so  spontaneous  and  uniform.  But  the  thread 
of  observation  will  still  guide  us  to  one  more  selection.  When  tired,  for  the  time,  of  its 
plants  and  flowers,  and  of  its  living  pets,  the  average  chil^  will  turn  to  its  toys — examine 
their  parts  and  structure,  ask  how  they  are  made,  their  uses  and  materials,  meantime 
testing  their  strength  and  endurance  in  numerous  unthought  of  ways — taking  them  to 
pieces,  or  breaking  them  in  pieces,  to  see  what  is  inside,  and  to  try  their  powers  of  recon. 

*  Th«  State  Superintendent  thus  defines  the  meaning  of  the  term  ElemenU.  He  says  :  '*  The  '  Ele- 
BMts  *  of  a  Science  are  its  fundamental  principles,  its  rudiments,  its  primary  rules,  laws  and  f actEt ;  the 
wMtfeat  and  most  essential  things  involved  in  a  knowledge  of  it.** 
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ftraction.  The  little  experimenter  goes  on  from  one  mechanical  device  to  another,  until 
his  strength  and  skill  are  exhausted  and  haffled,  or  rewarded  with  success.  Lons  before 
he  has  even  heard  the  names  of  the  Six  Machines  of  Science,  be  is  familiar  with  Uie  prac- 
tical operation  of  nearly  all  of  them,  and  ready  for  further  instruction.  The  blandish- 
ments  of  music,  the  wonder-working  powers  of  lieht  and  heat,  and  the  red  bolts  leaping 
from  the  dark  bosom  of  the  storm  cloud,  have  all  been  observed  with  awe  or  delight, while 
yet  the  words  acousHcs,  optics,  caloric  and  electricity,  were  to  him  without  sense  or  meaning. 
The  branch  of  Physcs  that  shall  satisfy  him  with  its  grand  revelations  upon  all  these 
subjec^  is  Natural  Philosophy.'* 

2.  Example  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. — In  the  equally  young  State  of  Wisconsin  the 
law  also  provides  that :  ''The  iStato  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  before 
each  examination  held  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  appoint  three  competent  persons, 
residents  of  this  State,  who  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  who  shall, 
under  the  rales  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  said  Superintendent,  thoroughly 
examine  all  persons  desiring  State  ceitificates  in  the  branches  of  study  in  which  applicants 
are  now  required  to  be  examined  by  County  Superintendents  for  a  first-ghule  certificate, 
and  in  such  other  branches  as  the  State  Superintendent  may  prescribe." 

The  branches  of  Study  in  Natural  Science,  &c.,  to  which  the  Act  refers,  and  in  which 
applicants  are  now  required  to  be  examined,  are  :*' 

"  Tkt  elemgntar^ principles  ofNaiurcU  FhUosophy,  Fhysiotogif,  Botany,  Zoology,  Ghemis" 
Wy,  Geology^  FoUOcal  Economy  and  Mental  Philosophy.''  ^ 

TUL — ^Ihfobtance  of  Tracking  Elementary  Science  in  the  Public  Schooi/s. 

1.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  an  address  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  England, 
thus  dq)l(ne8  the  absence  of  provision  for  teaching  elementary  science  in  the  Schools  : — 

"  The  educational  principle  of  Continental  nations  is  to  Unk  on  primary  schools  to 
secondaiy  improvement  schools.  The  links  are  always  composed  of  higher  subjects^ 
the  three  £'s  being  in  all  cases  the  basis  of  instruction ;  elementary  science,  and  even» 
some  of  its  applications,  is  unifonnly  encouraged  and  generally  enforced.  But  as  we  have 
no  sefaools  oonesponding  to  the  secondaiy  improvement  schools  for  the  working  dassea, 
we  suppose  we  can  do  without,  used  as  links.  No  armour  plate  of  knowledge  is  given  to 
our  future  artizan,  but  a  mere  veneer  of  the  three  R's,  so  thin  as  to  rab  off  oomnletely 
in  tlnee  or  four  years  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  Under  our  present  system  of  eleinen- 
tary  teaching  no  knowledge  whatever  bearing  on  the  life-work  of  a  people  reaches  them 
by  our  system  of  State  Education.  The  air  they  breathe,  the  water  they  drink,  the  tools 
they  use,  the  plants  they  grow,  the  mines  they  excavate,  might  all  be  made  the  subjects 
of  surpassing  interest  and  importance  to  them  during  their  whole  life ;  yet  of  these  they 
leamnotone  fact.  Yet  we  are  surprised  at  the  consequences  of  their  ignorance.  A 
thousand  men  perish  yearly  in  our  coal  mines,  but  no  school-master  tells  the  poor  miner 
the  inture  of  the  explosive  gas  which  scorches  him,  or  of  the  after-damp  which  .chokes 
him.  Boilers  and  steam-engines  blow  up  so  continually  that  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  now  engaged  in  trying  to  diminish  their  alarming  frequency ;  but  the 
poor  stokers  who  are  scalded  to  death,  or  blown  to  pieces,  were  never  instructed  in  the 
nature  and  properties  of  them.  In  Great  Britain  alone  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
people  perish  annually,  and  at  least  five  times  as  many  sicken  grievously,  out  of  pure  ig- 
norance of  the  laws  of  health,  which  are  never  taught  them  at  school." 

2.  In  regard  to  the  study  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Schools,  the  Eoyal  Commission- 
ers appointed  to  enquire  into  systems  of  Schools,  say  : 

•*  We  think  it  established  that  the  study  of  Natural  Science  develops  better  than 
any  other  studies  the  observing  faculties,  disciplines  the  intellect  by  teaching  induction 
as  well  as  deduction,  supplies  a  useful  balance  to  the  studies  of  language  and  mathema- 
tics, and  provides  much  instruction  of  great  value  for  the  occupations  of  after-life." 

IX.— The  StudIt  of  Natural  History  in  the  Schooi^. 

1.  On  the  interest  which  can  be  excited  in  children  in  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
I  oa  add  little  to  the  suggestive  remarks  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Illinois^ 
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(on  page  43).  But  in  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  I  would  add  a  fe*w  words  by 
Plrofessor  Agassiz,  formerly  a  distinguished  teacher  in  Switzerland,  latterly  a  more  distin- 
guidied  professor  in  the  United  States.  In  an  address  at  an  educational  meeting  in  fios- 
k>n,  "  On  the  desirability  of  introducing  the  study  of  Natural  History  into  our  Schools, 
and  of  using  that  instruction  as  a  means  of  developing  the  faculties  of  children,  and  lead- 
ing them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Creator,"  Professor  Agassiz  observes : 

^'  I  wish  to  awaken  a  conviction  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  in  our  day  lies  at  the 
veiy  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  States ;  that  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  and  that. 
\n  these  grounds,  it  is  highly  important  that  this  branch  of  education  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  Schools  as  soon  as  possible.  To  satisfy  you  how  important  the  study  of 
nature  is  to  the  community  at  large,  I  need  only  allude  to  the  manner  in  which,  in  mo- 
dern times,  men  have  learned  to  control  the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  work  out  the  mate- 
rial which  our  earth  produces.  The  importance  of  that  knowledge  is  everywhere  mani- 
fested to  us.  And  I  can  refer  to  no  better  evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  hardly  any 
other  training  better  fitted  to  develop  the  highest  faculties  of  man  than  by  alluding  to  that 
venerable  old  man,  Humboldt,  who  was  the  embodiment  of  the  most  extensive  human 
knowledge  in  our  day,  who  acquired  that  position,  and  became  an  object  of  reverence 
throughout  the  world,  merely  by  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  nature.  If  it  be  true  then 
that  a  knowledge  of  nature  is  so  important  for  the  welfare  of  States,  and  for  the  training 
of  men  to  such  high  positions  among  their  fellows,  by  the  development  of  their  best  fa- 
culties, how  desirable  that  such  a  study  should  form  part  of  all  education  !  And  I  trust 
that  the  time  when  it  will  be  introduced  into  our  Schools  will  only  be  so  far  removed  as  is 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  capable  of  imparting  that  instruction  in  the  most 
elementary  form.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  find  teachers  equal  to  the  task,  for,  in  Ay  esti- 
mation, the  elementary  instruction  is  the  most  difficult  It  is  a  mistaken  view  with  many 
that  a  teacher  is  always  efficiently  prej)ared  to  impart  the  first  elementary  instruction  to 
those  entrusted  to  his  care.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  entrusting  the  education  of  the  young  to  incompetent  teachers,  the  opportunity  is 
frequently  lost  of  unfolding  the  highest  capacities  of  the  pupils,  by  not  attending  at  once 
to  their  wants.  I  have  been  a  teacher  since  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  a  teacher 
still,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  teacher  all  my  life.  I  do  love  to  teach  ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing so  pleasant  to  me  as  to  develop  the  faculties  of  my  fellow-beings  who,  in  their  early 
age,  are  entrusted  to  my  care  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  better  taught  without  books  than  with  them  ;  and  there  are  some  cases  so  ob- 
vious, that  I  wondfr  why  it  is  that  teachers  always  resort  to  books  when  they  would 
teach  some  new  branch  in  their  schools.  When  we  would  study  Natural  History,  instead 
of  books  let  us  take  specimens — stones,  minerals,  crystals.  When  we  would  study  plants, 
let  us  go  to  the  plants  themselves,  and  not  to  the  books  describing  them.  When  we 
would  study  animals,  let  us  observe  animals." 

2.  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote :  "  For  many  years  it  has  been  one  of  my  constant  regrets, 
that  no  schoolmaster  of  mine  had  a  knowledge  of  Natural  History,  so  far,  at  least,  as  io 
have  taught  the  little  winged  and  wingless  neighbours  that  are  continually  meeting  me 
with  a  sdutation  which  I  cannot  answer,  as  things  are.  Why  didn't  somebody  teach 
.me  the  constellations  too,  and  make  me  at  home  in  the  starry  heavens  which  are  always 
overhead,  and  which  I  don't  half  know  to  this  day  1  But  there  will  come  a  ^ay  when, 
in  all  Scottish  towns  and  villages,  the  schoolmasters  will  be  strictly  required  to  possess 
such  capabilities." 

3.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  thus  points  out  a 
practical  and  suggestive  way  of  interesting  children  in  the  study  of  Natural  History. 
ne  says: 

"  Excursions  to  the  fields  and  woods,  to  the  hill  sides  and  deep  valleys,  afford  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  observing  and  studying  nature  in  her  various  departments.  The 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  collect  and  preserve  specimens  of  the  different  varieties  of 
plants.  Every  variety  of  mineral,  from  the  most  common  clay  to  the  gem,  specimens  of 
rocks  and  mineralized  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  They  will  soon  learn  that  an  abun- 
dance of  shells,  in  a  fossil  or  petrified  state,  are  found  in  limestone ;  of  vegetables  in 
sandstone,  slate,  clay,  etc.  ;  and  numerous  bones,  and  even  whole  skeletons  of  ^^ 
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mpeds,  Inrds,  amphibioufi  animalSy  fiahesand  also  insects,  occur  in  lock^'  of  yaiious  descrip- 
tions. 

"  The  fonnation  of  cabinets,  herbaria  and  aquaria,  should  be  encouraged  in  everj 
School  An  aquarium  in  a  school-room  is  a  source  of  never-ending  interest  It  opens 
a  new  dquurtment  in  nature  hitherto  but  little  studied.  Nature  always  rewards  her  clos- 
est stndents  with  the  most  signal  success.  The  most  important  discoveries  have  been  made 
by  men  whose  early  lives  were  spent  in  a  close  observance  of  nature.  In  this  extensive 
range  of  subjects  the  teacher  will  easily  discover  tlie  peculiar  taste  and  aptitude  of  his 
pap^  Let  them  be  encouraged  in  that  department  in  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  de- 
signed tbem  to  work.  It  is  solemnly  believed  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the 
dii&culties  incident  to  the  home  circle  and  the  school-room  arise  from  the  persistent 
efforts  of  parents  and  teachers  to  force  children  to  disregard  nature's  teaching.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  the  educator  to  make  mind,  nor  to  prevent  or  distort  it,  but  to  lead  it 
out,  to  develop  it  by  timely  assistance.  Independent  individual  thought,  study  and  ex- 
ertion develop  that  originality  of  mind  which  boldly  leaves  the  old  beaten  paths  of  science 
and  fearlessly  strikes  out  into  new  and  unexplored  fields^  to  reap  the  rich  rewards  in  store. 
Mental  impressions  in  early  life  are  hard  to  obliterate.  How  important,  then,  that  the 
snaoeptible  mind  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of  order,  right  and  justice ;  with 
respect  for  equity,  good  government  and  rightful  authority." 

X. — ^Drawing  :  Its  Importance  and  Value  in  ouk  Schools. 

1.  80  important  and  necessaiy  was  drawing  (which  is  now  prescribed  in  our  SchooLs^* 
felt  to  be,  as  a  branch  of  learning,  that  in  1870,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed 
the  following  law  on  the  subject : 

**  The  (reneral  Statutes  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the 
branches  of  learning  which  are  by  said  Section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

"Any  City  or  Town  may,  and  every  City  and  Town  having  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  forgiving  free  instruction  in  Industrial  or 
Mechanical  Drawing,  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee," 

2.  On  the  operation  of  this  enactment,  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts remarks : 

''  A  special  agent  (W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Art  Master  of  Le^ds,  England),  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  in  July,  1871,  as  director  of  Art  Education,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  work 
of  aiding  in  the  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  1870,  relating  to  the  teaching 
of  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  *  *  His  labours  thus  far,  have  met  with  gratifying 
success."  ^  *  It  is  now  admitted  by  all  who  have  examined  the  subject,  that  every- 
one who  can  learn  to  write  can  learn  to  draw,  and  that  drawing  is  simpler  in  its  elements 
ani  aun  6e  mare  easily  acquired  than  writing.  Special  instructors  are  no  more  required  for 
drawing  than  for  writing  and  arithmetic.  Teachers  must  learn  and  teach  elementary 
drawing  as  they  learn  to  teach  other  branches.  It  has  heenfawnd  abroad  VuU  teachers  can 
acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  drawinq  wUhoitt  any  great  sacrifice  of  time  or  paHence.^* 

The  Hon  Henry  Barnard,  so  well  known  as  a  leading  educationist,  in  the  United 
States,  thus  speaks  of  the  ease  in  which  children  can  be  instructed  in  drawing : 

**  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  every  grade  of  our  Public  Schools.  The  first  in- 
stanct  or  inclmation  of  the  child  is  to  handle  the  pencil,  and  '  draw  something.'  The 
sparks  of  what  may  be  Hhat.  sacred  fire,'  should  not  be  smothered,  but  fanned  into  a 
flame.  Drawing  is  the  alphabet,  or  rather  the  language  of  art ;  and  when  this  is  under- 
stood, the  child  is  the  possible  sculptor,  painter,  or  architect.  Instruction  in  these 
elements  of  art,  corrects  the  taste  and  gives  the  hand  skill ;  it  gives  the  trained,  artistic 
eye  which  detects  the  incongruous,  the  ungraceful,  and  the  ill-proportioned,  and  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  graceful,  harmonious,  and  symmetrical,  never  escape. 

"  The  instructed  eye  derives  the  same  intense  delight  from  the  pleasures  of  sight  as 
the  instructed  ear  from  the  harmonies  of  sound.  The  introduction  of  this  branch  of  study 
into  our  public  schools  will  do  more  than  .anything  else  to  popularize  art,  and  give  the 
whole  people  a  taste  for  art  in  its  nobler  as  well  as  simpler  forms." 
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4.  The  Board  of  Education  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts  (a  well-known  manufactaring 
town),  thus  summarizes  the  value  and  importance  of  drawing  in  the  Schools  : — 

"  The  importance  of  drawing,  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction,  has  been  recogniied 
in  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  for  a  long  time  ;  which  fact  has  given  them 
great  advantage  in  the  manual  arts.  Sixty  years  ago,  the  great  Napoleon  caased 
drawing  to  be  made  a  prominent  study  in  the  schools  of  PVance  ;  the  success  of  the  arti- 
sans of  that  country  in  decorative  and  ornamental  productions  is  one  of  the  results,  bring- 
ing immense  wealth  to  its  shores  from  other  lands,  our  own  paying  no  small  part 

*'  In  Grermany  the  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  universal  for  generations.  A  teacher 
who  could  not  draw  and  teach  drawing,  would  no  sooner  be  employed  in  one  of  her 
schools  than  one  who  had  not  learned  to  read  and  write.  This  training  shows  itself  in 
the  superior  skill  and  accuracy  of  the  German  soldier,  and  it  adds  vastly  to  the  value  of 
the  Oerman  mechanics,  enabling  them,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  to  get  from  fiftj 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  day  more  th^  workmen  of  equal  merit  in  other  respects. 

"  At  the  World's  Exhibition,  in  London,  in  1851,  with  respect  to  manufactores  re 
quiring  artistic  skill,  England  stood  lowest  but  one  among  the  countries  represented,  and 
the  United  States  stood  lowest  of  all.  The  educators  of  England,  aided  bv  the  manu&c- 
turers,  immediately  caused  drawing  and  artistic  schools  to  be  established  m  all  the  laige 
large  towns  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  training  of  her  workmen  and  workwomen.  The 
result  was,  that  at  the  raris  Exhibition^  sixteen  years  later,  England  advanced  from  next 
to  Uie  foot  to  the  first  place  on  the  list  Is  mortification  any  adequate  name  for  the  feel 
ing  with  which  we  learn  that  the  United  States  continued  complacently  at  the  foot  f 

**  A  change  has  commenced,  the  educators  of  the  country  having  been  aroused  in  ali 
directions.  Cincinnati  employs  six  public  drawing  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  $5,700.  Kew 
York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Brookljm  and  Chicago  have  made  this  branch  a  part 
of  their  school  instruction  in  all  grades,  and  now  our  old  commonwealth  has  introduced 
it  by  law  into  all  her  five  thousand  Public  Schools. 

''  We  may  expect  results  at  least  equal  to  those  reached  in  Eneland,  and  may  have  a 
reasonable  hope  that  sixteen  years  hence  we  shall  have  disappeared  from  our  accustomed 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  list.  We  speak  of  drawing  only  as  applied  to  training  the  hand  and 
eye  for  industrial  purposes,  for  that  is,  we  think,  its  valuable  feature  as  a  branch  of  public 
education.  . 

"Drawing  is  the  written  language  of  the  eye,  even  as  words  are  the  written  language 
of  the  brain.  It  is  especially  the  language  of  mechanic  art.  Constant  difficulty  is  expe 
rienced  for  want  of  workmen  #ho  can  even  read  this  language — ^that  is,  who  can  work 
from  a  drawing  or  plan  without  constant  explanations,  which  machinists  say  is  the  cause 
of  no  small  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  to  both  employers  and  employed,  and  consequentlj 
to  the  community  at  large.  It  is  therefore  from  this  point  of  view  that  public  educators 
are  at  present  called  to  regard  the  subject,  leaving  higher  walks  of  art  to , be  coilsidered 
in  future  years." 

5.  The  English  Commissioners  in  their  report  thus  summarize  the  opinions  of  those 
gentlemen  exai^^ned  by  them  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Drawing.     They  say : 

"Mr.  Stanton  remarks  that  *  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  means  of  refinement,  or  ^ 
an  education  for  the  eye,  teaching  it  to  appreciate  form,  or  as  strengthening  habits  of 
accurate  observation,  or  again  as  of  direct  utility  for  many  profes^ons  and  trades,  it » 
equally  admirable.'  Dr.  Hodgson  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that '  drawing  should  be  tau^j 
to  every  child  as  soon  as  he  went  to  school,  and  added  that  it  was  already  taught  to  wl 
the  boys  ^nearly  1,000)  in  the  Liverpool  Institute.*  From  Mr,  Samuelson*s  letter  to  the 
Vice-Pi^ident  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  drawing  appears  to  be  always 
regarded  as  a  most  important  subject  of  instruction  in  the  technical  schools  on  the  Conti 
nent ;  and  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  excellence  ascribed  to  the  foreign  artisans  and  super 
intendents  of  labour  cannot  \>e  mistaken." 

6.  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  com 
mending  the  efforts  made  in  the  State  to  introduce  drawing,  very  emphatically  observes-- 

"  Let  these  schools  be  opened  in  all  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  we  may  expect  w 
find— 

"  I.  A  great  improvement  in  respect  to  the  taste  and  skill  exhibited  in  the  vanou* 
products  of  indnstr}'. 
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"  II.  A  rapid  multiplication  of  valuable  labour-saving  machines. 

*'  HL  And,  better  than  all,  an  increase  of  the  numbers  and  a  manifest  advance  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  and  character  of  the  artisans  themselves.  In  proportion  a« 
the  intellect  asserts  its  sway  over  mere  force,  as  the  cultivated  brain  controls  the  hand, 
labour  ceases  to  be  a  drudgery,  and  becomes  a  pleasure  and  delight ;  it  is  no  longer  a 
badge  of  servility,  but  an  instrument  of  power." 

"  13ies6  recommendations  (says  Mr.  Eaton,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education)  are  worthy 
of  being  repeated  throughout  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  every  manufiicturing  town. 
Indeed  the  efforts  for  the  training  of  mechanical  skill  are  so  rapidly  spreading  in  all 
civilized  lands  that  only  by  a  corresponding  attention  to  these  elements  of  instruction 
can  our  manu&cturers  hope  to  compete  with  those  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe." 

7.  Hon.  B.  6.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  says: — 
"  In  Central  Europe,  technical  education  is  provided  for ;  almost  every  trade  has  its 
school,  and  they  contribute  larel^  to  the  thrift  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
univeraaKty  of  instruction  in  drawing  is  a  marked  feature ;  and  I  urge  upon  all  superin- 
tendents and  those  in  authority  to  have  drawing  introduced  alongside  of  geography  and 

^  arithmetic." 

8.  In  his  valuable  work  "  In  the  School-room "  Professor  John  S.  Hart  thus  illus- 
trates, by  a  striking  example,  the  importance  of  drawing  in  our  public  schools : — 

''  Vfhen  it  comes  to  sinlled  labour  between  the  educated  and  the  ignorant  is  apparent. 
An  intelligent  mechanic  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  one  i^orant  or  stupid. 

"  Many  years  a^o  a  very  instructive  fact  on  this  point  came  under  my  own  personal 
obeervation.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  had  frequent  need  of  the  aid  of  a  carpenter. 
The  work  to  be  done  was  not  regular  carpentiy,  but  various  odd  jobs,  alterations  and 
adaptations  to  suit  special  wants,  and  no  little  time»and  materials  were  wasted  in  the  per- 
petual misconceptions  and  mistakes  of  the  successive  workmen  employed.  At  length  a 
workman  was  sent,  who  was  a  Grerman,  from  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  After  listening 
att^itivelj  to  the  orders  ^ven,  and  doing  what  he  could  to  understand  what  his  employer 
wanted,  Michael  would  whi|)||out  his  pencil,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes,  with  a  few  lines,  would 
present  a  sketch  of  the  article,  so  clear  that  any  one  could  recognise  it  at  a  glance.  It 
could  be  seen  at  once,  also,  whether  the  intention  of  his  employer  had  been  rightly  con- 
ceivedy  and  whether  it  was  practicable.  The  consequence  was  that  so  long  as  liuchael 
was  employed  there  was  no  more  waste  of  materials  and  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vexation  of  continued  failures.  Michael  was  not  really  more  skilful  as  a  carpenter  than 
the  many  others  who  had  preceded  him ;  but  his  knowledge  of  drawing,  gained  in  a  com- 
mon school  in  his  native  country,  made  his  services  worth  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  day  more  than  those  of  any  other  workman  in  the  shop,  and  he  actually  received  two 
dollars  a  day  when  others  in  the  same  shop  were  receiving  onl^  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
He  was  always  in  demand,  and  he  always  received  extra  wages,  and  his  work,  even  at 
that  rate,  was  considered  cheap. 

"  'What  was  true  of  Michieiel  in  carpentry  would  be  true  of  anv  other  department  of 
mechamoad  industry.  In  cabinet-making,  in  shoe-making,  in  taiioring,  in  masonry,  in 
upholstery,  in  the  various  contrivances  of  tin  and  sheet-iron  with  which  our  houses  are 
made  comfortable,  in  gas-fitting  and  plumbing,  in  the  thousand  and  one  necessities  of  the 
farm,  the  garden  and  the  kitchen,  a  workman  who  is  ready  and  expert  with  his  pencil, 
who  has  learned  to  put  his  own  ideas  or  those  of  another  rapidly  on  paper,  is  wordi  fifty 
per  cent  more  than  his  fellows  who  have  not  this  skilL'* 

XI. — Technical  Education  :  Its  Purpose  and  Object. 

This  subject  is  thus  defined  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts : — 

^*  Technical  education  is  instruction  in  the  peculiar  knowledge  or  special  skill  required 
in  any  business  or  occupation — ^the  training  which  will  render  the  talents  of  the  citizen 
most  useful  to  the  state  in  that  particular  crafty  trade  or  profession  in  which  he  or  she  is 
engaged,  whether  as  mechanic,  farmer,  sailor,  engineer,  teacher,  merchant,  architect, 
minister,  doctor  or  lawyer.  As  the  education  of  the  Common  Schools  fits  the  youth  for 
the  performance  of  his  general  duties  as  a  citizen,  so  the  Technical.  School  prepares  him 
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for  the  special  duties  of  his  trade  or  profession.  Diyinity,  Law  and  Medical  Schools,  for 
special  or  technical  instruction  in  those  professions,  have  long  been  in  succeashi  opera- 
tion.'" 

'<  A  resolye  was  passed  by  the  last  Gkneral  Court  '  relating  to  technical  instaniction  in 
schools/  by  which  the  Board  of  Education  was  directed  to  report  *  a  feasible  plan  for 
giving  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  this  commonwealth  addi- 
tional instruction,  especially  adapted  to  young  persons  who  are  acquiring  practical  skill 
in  meohanic  or  technical  arts,  or  are  preparing  for  such  pursuits." 

It  is  appropriate,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  my  Report,  briefly  to  refer  to  what 
is  being  done  in  other  countries  to  provide  for  further  instruction  in  elementaiy  and  prac- 
tical science,  but  at  a  stage  beyond  that  of  our  High  Schools.  The  object  of  this  instruc- 
tion, taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is  (as  just  explained)  to  render  the  talents  of 
the  citizen  most  useful  to  the  state  in  that  particular  craft,  traae  or  profession  in  which 
he  or  she  is  engaged,  whether  as  mechanic,  farmer,  saUor,  engineer,  teacher,  merchant, 
architect,  minister,  doctor  or  lawyer.  Thus  the  special  technical  schools  already  estab- 
lished in  various  countries  are. : — 

1.  Normal  Schools  for  Teachers. 

2.  Divinity  Schools  for  Ministers. 

3.  Law  Schools  for  Lawyers. 

4.  Medical  Schools  for  Physicians. 

5.  Art  Schools  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  for  Artists. 

6.  Schools  for  Civil  Engineers  and  Architedts. 

7.  Chemical  Schools  for  Chemists. 

8.  Geological  Schools  for  Geologists. 

9.  Schools  of  Mines  for  Metallurgists. 

10.  Agricultural  Schools  for  Farmers. 

11.  Schools  of  Navigation  for  Sailors. 

12.  Commercial  Schools  (or  Colleges)  for  Merchants. 

13.  Schools  of  Technology  for  Artisans,  etc.,  etc.. 

This  latter  class  of  Schools  are  of  quite  recent  origin  in  England,  the  United  States, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  Ontario  also.  Early  in  1871  the  Government  of  Ontario  sent 
two  Commissioners  (Drs.  Hodgins  and  Machattie)  to  the  United  States  to  make  inquiries 
"in  regard  to  Schools  of  Practical  Science."  As  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  a  "  Ck>llege 
of  Technology  "  was  established  in  Toronto  in  that  year.  It  is,  I  believe,  quite  successfuJ. 
In  France,  Switzerland,  and  in  most  of  Germany,  the  education  of  artisans  commences 
when  they  are  boys  at  school.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to 
begin  this  hind  of  instruction,  as  boys  are  remarkably  apt  in  picking  up  knowledge  of 
this  kind  (which  appeals  to  their  senses)  ;  besides,  it  gives  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
otherwise,  and  to  them,  monotonous,  routine  of  school. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  a  noted  American  educationist,  thus  strikingly  refers  to 
this  instinct  of  a  boy's  nature.     He  says  : 

"  The  first  instinct  or  inclination  of  the  child  is  to  handle  the  pencil,  to  '  draw  some- 
thing.' The  sparks  of  what  may  be  called  '  that  sacred  fire'  should  not  be  smothered, 
but  fanned  into  a  flame.  Drawing  is  the  alphabet,  or  rather  the  language,  of  art ;  and 
when  this  is  understood,  the  child  is  the  possible  sculptor,  painter,  or  architect  Instruc- 
tion in  these  elements  of  art  corrects  the  taste  and  gives  the  hand  skill ;  it  gives  the 
trained,  artistic  eye  which  dc^bects  the  incongruous,  the  ungraceful,  and  the  ill-proportioned, 
and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  graceful,  the  harmonious,  the  synunetrical,  never 
escape.  The  instructed  eye  derives  the  same  intense  delight  from  the  pleasures  of  sight 
as  the  instructed  ear  from  the  harmonies  of  sound.  The  introduction  of  this  branch  of 
study  into  our  Public  Schools  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  popularize  art,  and  give 
the  whole  people  a  taste  for  art  in  its  nobler  as  well  as  simpler  forms." 

Xn. — Connection  between  Education  and  Invention. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  instruction  on  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  a  people, 
the  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  gives  the 
foUowing  illustrations  fix)m  his  own  State : — 
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"  It  is  plainly  due  to  the  former  excellence  of  our  schools,  and  the  uniyersality  of 
edncation  among  the  people,  that  Connecticut  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  numbly 
variety,  and  value  of  its  inventions.  Our  manufactories  are  relatively  more  numerous 
and  more  diversified  in  their  processes  and  products  than  those  of  any  other  State.  The 
ingenni^  and  inventive  talent  of  our  people  have  ever  been  remarkable,  as  is  shown  by 
the  statistics  of  the  Patent  Office. 

"  The  whole  number  of  patents  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1871  was  12,511,  of  which 

''  To  citizens  of  Connecticut  were  667,  being  one  to  each  806 

"        District,  Columbia  136  "  "        970 

"        «        Massachusetts      1,386  "  "     1,051 

Rhode  Island         184  "  "     1,181 

«        New  York  2,964  "  •'     1,450 

New  Jersey  496  "  "     1,827." 

Provision  for  Teaching  Vocal  Music  in  our  S'obooi^, 

1/  Vocal  music  being  now  required  to  be  taught  in  our  Schools,  we  insert  the  following 
striking  illustration  of  its  value  and  importance  as  a  softening  and  humanizing  influence 
as  a  subject  of  instruction,  from  the  repibrt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Connecticut^  for  last  year.  It  will  be  seen  how  successfully  he  combats  the  statement  so 
often  put  forth  that  instruction  in  vocal  music  is  of  no  practical  use  to  large  numbers  of 
children,  because  of  their  inability  to  sine.     He  says  : 

''  Music  is  taught  in  our  best  Schools  and  should  be  in  alL  In  many  instances  it  has 
taken  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  reeular  studies.  It  is  the  testimony  of  multitudes  uf 
teachers,  that  music  helps  instead  of  hindering  progress  in  other  studies.  It  stimulates 
the  mental  faculties  and  exhilarates  and  recreates  pupils,  when  weary  with  study.  Some 
branches  are  pursued  largely  for  the  mental  discipline  which  they  impart  No  study 
that  can  be  taken  up  so  early,  is  a  better  discipline  in  rapid  observation  and  thiuking ; 
none  so  early  and  easily  develops  the  essential  power  of  mental  concentration.  In  sing- 
ing by  note,  a  child  must  fix  his  thoughts  and  think  quickly  and  accurately.  The  habit 
of  fixing  the  attention  thus  early  formed,  will  aid  in  all  other  studies.  There  is  abundant 
testimony  that  Scholars  progress  more  rapidly  in  the  common  branches,  where  singing  is 
tanght.  Vocal  music  aids  in  mceful  reading,  by  promoting  better  articulation,  improving 
the  voice  and  correcting  hard  and  unpleasant  tones.  The  influence  in  cultivating  the 
sensibilities^  improving  the  taste  and  developing  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  amply 
compeDsate  for  the  time  required  for  this  study.  Its  efficacy  in  School  Government, 
making  work  a  plav,  giving  a  systematic  recreation— enjoyed  the  more  because  always  in 
concert^  and  with  the  eympathy  and  stimulus  of  companionship — is  admitted  by  the  most 
succesafnl  teachers.  lYouble  in  the  School-room  often  comes  from  that  restlessness, 
which  proper  intervals  of  singing  would  best  relieve.  Singing  is  a  healthful,  physical 
exercise.  In  primary  Schools,  g3rmnafitic  exercises  often  accompany  the  singing.  When 
children  are  trained  to  erectness  of  posture,  and  to  the  right  use  of  the  vocal  organs, 
speaking,  reading  and  singing  are  most  invigorating  exercises ;  expanding  the  chest,  pro^ 
motinff  deep  breathing,  quickening  the  circulation,  and  arousing  both  the  physical  and 
mentiu  eneigies.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  oi^ans,  are  the  great  scouree  of  this  climate, 
and  occasion  more  than  one-fifthof  our  moitalitv.  It  is  said  that  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  more  than  forty  thousand  die  annually  of  diseases  of  the  tlroat  and  lungs.' 
The  remarkable  exemption  of  the  Gterman  people,  alike  in  Germany  and  America,  from 
pnlmonaiy  disease,  is  attributed,  by  eminent  medical  authority,  largely  to  the  universal 
habit  of  singiDg,  in  which  they  are  trained  from  their  earliest  years,  both  at  home  and  at 
school  Thus  their  lungs  are  expanded  and  invigorated.  The  broad  chest  is  a  national 
characteristic.  There  is  a  common  but  erroneous  impression  that  only  a  favoured  few  can 
learn  music  How  is  it  then  that  every  child  in  Germany  is  taught  singing  as  regularly 
as  readi^  J  But  facts  may  be  found  nearer  home.  In  late  exanunations  of  all  the  Schools 
in  New  Haven,  '  only  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  children  out  of  over  six  thousand 
'were  found  unable  to  sing  the  scale,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  belonged  to  the 
'  primary  grades  /  that  is,  out  of  this  multitude,  only  one  hundred  and  eight  above  the 
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primary  grades  could  not  sing.     Superintendent  Parish  says :  'A  systematic  coarse  of 

*  training  the  voices  of  the  little  ones  in  the  primary  rooms,  has  been  commenced.  Thus 
'  far  the  experiment  has  been  a  complete  success.  Children  from  five  to  eight  years  of 
'  age,  readily  sing  the  scale,  singly  and  in  concert,  and  read  from  the  blackboard,  notes  on 
'  the  staff  by  numerals  and  syllables  with  as  little  hesitation  as  they  call  the  letters  and 
'words  of  their  reading  lessons.'  In  the  Hancock  School  of  Boston,  of  about  one  thou- 
sand girls,  less  than  a  dozen  were  unfitted  from  all  causes  for  attaining  to  a  fair  degree  of 
success  in  singing.  General  £aton,  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Governor 
Enghsh,  when  visiting  the  Schools  in  New  Haven,  expressed  their  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion at  hearing  children  in  the  primary  Schools,  sing  at  sight  exercises  marked  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher.      '  The  exercises  are  placed  on  the  blackboard  in  the  presence 

*  of  the  scholars,  and  they  are  required  to  sing  them  once  through  without  the  aid  of 
'teacher  or  instrument,  and  are  marked  accordingly.' " 

2.  The  report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  of  the  present  year,  after  explaio- 
ing  the  system  of  instruction  adopted,  and  noticing  some  of  the  happy  effects  of  musical 
exercises  in  the  Public  Schools,  remarks : — 

*  "  The  primary  School  is,  of  all  others,  the  place  where  instruction  in  music,  if  we 
would  ever  expect  it  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  result,  as  a  part  of  our  Com- 
mon School  instruction,  ought  to  begin.  The  child  of  five  or  six  years  ean  Easily  be 
taught  the  fir^t  rudiments  of  music,  and  a  few  plain  principles  in  the  management  of  the 
voice,  if  early  adopted,  and  carried  up  through  the  lower  and  intermediate  classes ;  es- 
pecially if  to  this  were  added  some  instruction  in  the  art  of  correct  vocalization,  and  the 
proper  management  of  the  registers,  greater  strength,  a  more  resonant  tone,  purer  intona- 
tion, exacter  enunciation,  precision,  ease,  fluency  of  delivery — everything  that  is  improv- 
ing to  the  voice  would  finally  result." 

3.  In  an  address,  delivered  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  an  eminent  teacher  and  authority  says : — 

"  Music  should  enter  into  Common  School  education,  because — 

**  1st.  It  is  an  aid  to  other  studies. 

*^  2nd.  It  assists  the  teacher  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  School 

"  3rd.  It  cultivates  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child. 

*^  4th.  It  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  disciplina 

*^  5lh.  It  lays  a  favourable  foundation  for  the  more  advanced  culture  of  later  life. 

"  6th.  It  is  a  positive  economy. 

"  7th.  It  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

**  8th.  It  prepares  for  participation  in  the  church  service." 

And  again : — 

"  Through  the  medium  of  the  music  lesson  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  may  be 
powerfully  cultivated. 

*^  Music  meets  the  demands  of  that  nature ;  it  infuses  itself  into  his  life ;  it  intwines 
itself  about  his  heart,  and  becomes  a  law  of  his  being.  Hence,  his  songs  may  more  directly 
and  powerfully  than  any  other  agency  give  tone  and  direction  to  his  moral  character; 
they  may  be  made  the  means  of  cultivating  his  nationality  and  patriotism ;  they  may  pro- 
mote a  love  of  order,  virtue,  truth,  temperance,  and  a  hatred  of  their  opposites ;  the? 
may  subserve  his  religious  advancement,  implanting  lessons  at  once  salutary  and  eternal" 

Regular  musical  instruction  is  now  incorporated  with  the  school  studies  of  nearly 
every  city  and  large  town  in  New  England  and  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  not 
only  with  the  happiest  musical  results,  but  with  marked  good  influences  upon  the  health, 
general  intelligence,  capacity  for  receiving  general  instruction,  and  orderly  habits  of  the 
youth  so  taught. 

Facilities  for  giving  a  Practical  Commercial  Education  in  the  Schools. 

As  I  intimated  last  year,  one  of  the  felt  wants  in  our  system  of  Public  and  Higb 
Schools,  has  been  facilities  for  giving  boys  instruction  in  matters  relating  to  Cominerciaj 
and  business  transactions.  That  want  has  been  supplied  ;  and  both  m  the  High  and 
Public  School  Law,  provision  has  been  made  for  giving  pupils  instruction  in  subjects jej 
ating  to  Commercial  education.  For  years  this  subject  has  received  attention  in  the  Model 
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School  of  Ontario,  and  boys  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  in  book-keeping  and  ^ther 
kindred  branches,  so  as  to  fit  them  at  once  for  practical  work  in  the  counting-house  and 
other  departments  of  mercantile  life.  The  result  has  been  that  boys  trained  there  have 
been  much  sought  after  by  merchants  and  others.  In  the  Schools  generally,  beyond  a 
little  theoretical  book-keeping,  no  special  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  commercial 
sabjeets,  but  in  the  new  programme  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Schools,  pupils  are  re- 
quired: 

**  1.  To  be  practically  acquainted  with  Compound  and  Conjoined  Proportion,  and 
with  Commercial  Arithmetic,  including  Practice,  Percentage,  Insurance,  Commission, 
Brokerage,  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stock,  Custom  House  Business,  Assesment  of  Taxes 
and  Interest. 

'*  2.  To  know  the  definition  of  the  various  account  books  used.  To  understand  the 
relation  between  Dr.  and  Cr.  and  the  difference  between  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

"  3.  To  know,  how  to  make  original  entries  in  the  books  used  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Book,  Cash  Book  and  Day  Book. 

**  4.  To  be  able  to  journalize  any  ordinary  transaction,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the 
nature  of  the  various  accounts  in  the  Ledger,  and  with  the  mode  of  conducting  and  closing 
thenL 

"  5.  To  be  familiar  with  the  forms  of  ordinary  Commercial  paper,  such  as  Promissory 
Notes,  Drafts,  Beceipts  for  the  payment  of  money,  &c. 

'^6.  In  the  English  Course  for  the  High  Schools,  pupils  are  required  to  be  acquainted 
with  CommeJTCial  forms  and  usages,  and  with  practiced  Telegraphy. 

HL— PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATION. 

1.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  Eeport,  veiy  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question  of  School-house  accommodation.  The  extracts  which  I  have  given  in  Appen- 
dix B,  from  the  reports  of  the  County  Inspectors,  are  full  of  interest  on  this  subject. 
They  show — 

(I.)  The  actual  condition  of  the  School-houses  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  country. 
(2.)  The  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  trustees  and  ratepayers  to  remedy 

the  lamentable  state  of  things  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  thenL 
(3.)  The  apathy,  timidity,  or  penuriousness  which  influence  the  remainder  to  do 

nothing. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  provision  of  the  new  law  on  this  subject,  as  reported  to  the 
Inspectors,  show  therefore  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  School  legislation 
of  last  year  was  that  which  provided  for  increased  School-house  accommodation.  Think- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  trustees  and  ratepayers  to  do  what 
was  an  obvious  duty  in  this  respect,  no  provision  was  made  in  the  comprehensive  School 
Law  of  1850  for  this  essential  part  of  our  School  economy,  nor  was  it  even  embodied  in 
the  School  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1860,  which  was*designed  to  remedy  certain  proved 
defects  in  the  law.  Indeed,  not  until  after  twenty  years'  experience  had  demonstrated 
the  actual  want  of  some  general  regulation  relating  to  School-house  accommodation  being 
made,  did  the  necessity  for  a  clearly-defined  regulation  on  the  subject  force  itself  on  public 
attention. 

3.  Although  some  opposition  was  made,  at  first,  to  this  most  desirable  reform,  yet 
on  the  whole,  it  has  been  hailed  as  a  real  boon  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  trustees.  Never 
was  there  such  singular  unanimity  on  any  one  subject  among  the  intelligent  friends  of  our 
improved  School  system  as  on  this.  It  has  (when  proper  explanations  have  been  given 
Xo  the  parties  concerned)  been  regarded  as  a  most  enlightened  step  in  advance.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  law  has  been  framed,  as  we  think  all  will  admit,  in  the  interests  of  l^umanity, 
cleanliness,  order  and  decency.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  a  thoughtless  apathy  or 
inattention  alone  had  prevented  anything  from  being  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  School  premises ;  but,  in  other  cases,  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  or  the  fear 
of  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers,  had  paralyzed  local  efforts  ;  and  from  year  to 
year  nothing  was  done  to  put  the  School-house  in  even  a  reasonable  state  of  repair. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  the  interposition  of  some  higher  authority,  in  the  shape  of  Statute 
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Lai9,  to  rouse  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  virtually  to  decide  the  question  in 
favour  of  the  health  of  the  teacher  and  pu^nls  and  the  advancement  of  the  School.  These 
were,  really,  the  parties  who  had  suffered  so  long  from  local  apathy  or  selfishness,  while 
they  were  powerless  to  effect  any  change  for  the  better. 

4.  Were  it  not  vouched  for,  in  Appendix  B,  by  the  written  tesiimony  of  the  Public 
School  Inspectors,  who  have  examined  and  reported  to  the  Department  upon  the  state  of 
the  School-houses  and  premises  under  their  jurisdiction,  it  could  scarcely  be  believed  that 
trustees  and  parents  would,  in  so  many  cases,  have  allowed  their  children  to  congregate, 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  in  the  miserable  hovels  which,  up  to  this  year,  had  existed 
as  so-called  School-hoases  in  many  parts  of  the  Province.  And  yet  so  it  was.  Neither  the 
ill-health  of  the  teacher,  nor  the  listless  faces  of  the  children,  added  to  the  warning  of  medi- 
cal men,  or  the  counsel  of  local  superintendent*,  could,  in  many  localities,  rouse  trustees  or 
ratepayers  from  their  apathy.  "  Their  fathers,  or  other  relations,  or  friends,  had  gone  to  the 
School,  and  it  was  good  enough  for  them."  This,  or  some  other  valueless  excuse,  was  too 
often  their  reply,  and  hence  nothing  was  done,  or  would  be  attempted.  Not  even,  in 
many  cases,  would  the  spirited  example  of  their  neighbours  in  other  localities  influence 
them  ;  and  often,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  wealth  of  the  neighbourhood,  would  the  spirit  of 
selfish  economy  prevail,  and  even  be  defended  on  the  plea  of  poverty ! 

5.  It  is  true  that  many  people  had  no  definite  idea  as  to  what  was  actually  required 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  provide  what  was  Really  necessary  to  put  their  School-house  and 
premises  in  a  proper  and  efficient  state.  Such  people  would  say,  "Tell  us  what  we  should 
do,  and  we  will  cheerfully  do  it."  "  We  know  that  our  children  and  the  teachers  are 
sufferers,  and  that  they  are  not  in  such  a  School-house  as  we  should  like  them  to  be  in. 
But  we  do  not  know  the  proper  size  to  build  the  School-house,  the  space  for  air  we  should 
leave,  or  the  best  way  to  ventilate  the  building  or  premises.  If  the  law  or  regulations 
would  lay  down  some  definite  general  rules  on  the  subject,  we  should  be  glad  to  follow 
them,  but  we  do  not  like  to  spend  money  on  a  new  School-house,  and  then  find  that  we 
were  all  wrong  in  our  calculations  on  the  subject."  Such  excuses  as  these  were  often 
urged,  and  they  were  reasonable  in  some  cases.  Trustees,  too,  would  say,  when  pressed 
to  do  something  to  better  the  condition  of  the  School-house  :  "  We  would  gladly  do  so, 
but  the  ratepayers  object  to  the  expense,  and  we  do  not  like  to  fall  out  with  our  neigh- 
bours. If  you  say  that  we  must  do  it,  we  will  undertake  it,  for  then  the  responsibility 
will  be  on  you,  and  we  shall  do  no  more  than  our  duty  in  complying  with  the  law." 
Some  trustees  have  felt  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  improving  the  condition  of  their 
school  premises,  and  yet  have  lacked  the  moral,  and  even  the  legal,  courage  to  do  their 
duty,  independently  of  this  pressure,  that  they  have  privately  intimated  their  desire  to 
the  Inspector  that  he  would  enforce  the  law  in  this  matter  in  their  School  Section. 

6.  It  affords  me  real  pleasure  to  say  that,  in  carrying  out  the  law  and  regulations  on 
this  subject,  the  Inspectors  generally  have  displayed  great  judgment  and  tact.  They  have 
even  taken  unusual  pains  w  enlist  the  sympathies  and  best  feelings  of  trustees  and  rate- 
payers in  favour  of  this  much-needed  reform.  They  have  answered  objections,  smoothed 
difficulties,  removed  prejudices,  met  misrepresentations  by  full  information  and  explana- 
tion, and  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  introduce,  as  I  have  suggested  to  them, 
a  gradual  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  School-house,  the  out-buildings, 
fences  and  premises  generally. 

I. — ^Prizes  for  Plans  of  School-sites  and  School-hoitses. 

7.  With  a  view  to  encourage  as  well  as  develop  a  taste  and  talent  for  improved 
School-house  accommodation,  and  to  enlist  the  energies  and  skill  of  the  local  School 
authorities  in  this  good  work,  I  decided  to  issue  a  circular  offering  prizes  for  the  best  pto 
of  Sites  and  School-houses.  This  I  was  enabled  to  do  out  of  a  small  sum  pfaccd  in  the 
Estimates  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  I  have  sought  to  give  a  further  illustration  of  ft 
principle  which  I  have  always  held,  and  which  has  always  characterized  the  administra- 
tion of  our  School  system  from  the  beginning.  This  principle  is,  that  the  Department 
should  seek  rather  to  aid  the  people  to  help  as  well  as  educate  themselves  thi-ough  them- 
selves, than  to  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands,  or  compel  them  to  do  what  was  obvi- 
ously their  duty  to  do. 
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n.— What  was  Donb  Elsewhere  in  1871. 

8.  Before  referring  to  the  proYisioas  of  the  Law  and  Eegalatioiis  in  force  in  Ontario  in 
regard  to  School-house  accommodation,  I  think  it  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to 
take  a  glance  at  what  is  done  elsewhere  in  the  direction  of  building  and  repairing  School- 
houses.  I  take  the  example  of  some  of  the  American  States  as  their  system  of  educa- 
tion and  modes  of  proceeding  are  similar  to  our  own.  The  result  discloses  the  painful 
fibct  that  although  the  expenditure  in  1671  for  School-sites  and  the  building  and  repairs  of 
School-houses  in  Ontario  was  nearly  $345,000,  or  about  875,000  more  than  in  1870,  yet 
the  average  expenditure  per  School  was  very  much  below  that  of  the  various  American 
States  which  have  reported  the  facts  on  the  subject  which  I  have  given  in  the  table  below. 
Thus: 

In  Ontario  for  4,600  Schools  the  expenditure  was  (345,000 

"  Massachusetts,  for  every  4.600  "  "  1,865,700 

"  New  Jersey,          "              "  "  "  1,840,000 

"  Connecticut,          "              "  ''  «  1,538,700 

"  Pennsylvania,        '*              "  "  "     993,600 

"  Michigan,               "              "  "  "     782,000 

"  New  York,             "              "  "  "     736,000 

"  Ohio,                      "              «  "  "     628,600 

"  Iowa,                      "              "  "  "     624,000 

9.  Thus  we  see  that  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  least  generous  of  these  States 
for  School-sites,  buildings,  and  repairs — ^and  those  States  much  younger  than  our  Province 
— ^is  nearly  double  that  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  last  year  in  Ontario ;  while 
Pennsylvania  spent  nearly  three  times  the  amount  per  School  that  Ontario  did,  Connecticut 
nearly  >^  times  and  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  nearly  six  times  as  much  per  School 
during  1871  as  did  Ontario. 

m. — ^AcruAL  Expenditure  for  Sites,  Buildings  and  Repairs  of  School- 
houses. 

10.  Among  the  most  eminent  educators,  it  has  been  generally  held  that  the  public 
expenditure  for  education  was  a  good  national  investment,  and  one  which  always  paid  a 
high  rate  of  interest  to  the  State.  Investment  in  real  estate  for  School-sites  and  buildings 
is  among  the  most  valuable  which  can  be  made.  It  is  always  available  and  tangible  and 
capable  of  being  readily  converted  into  money.  Our  own  expenditure  for  sites,  buildings 
and  repairs  of  School-houses  last  year  was  $345,000,  or  upwards  of  $50,000  more  than 
the  sum  expended  for  a  like  purpose  in  1870.  The  expenditure  of  some  of  the  leading 
States  in  the  adjoining  Republic  for  the  same  objects  was  as  follows  : — 

State.              Dttte  of  Report.  Expenditure.  No.  of  School  Sections. 

Pennsylvania 1871  $3,386,263     15,700 

Massachussetts ...  1871  2,058,853     5,076 

New  York 1871  ....• 1,594,060     11,350 

Ohio. 1870  1,391,597       13,951 

Illinois 1870  1,371,052     11,011 

Iowa 1871  1,096,916     7,823 

Michigan 1870  852,122     5,008 

New  Jersey 1871  597,400     1,501 

Connecticut 1871  550,318     1,644 

Wisconsin 1870  417,775 

Ontario 1871  345,000     4,600 

The  expenditure  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  School-sites  and  houses  has  been 
nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  during  the  last^t^e  years,  or  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars 
per  year  I 
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rv. — Valuation  of  School-house  Property. 

11.  The  following  statistics  of  the  value  of  School-houses,  &c.,  will  be  interesting  r — 

Valttation  of  School  No.  of  Scbool 

Name.           Date  of  Report.  Property.  Seotiona. 

New  York  1871  $23,468,266  11,728 

Illinois 1870  16,869,300  11,011 

Pennsylvania....  1871  15,837,183  15,700 

Massachusetts...  1871  16,671,424  6,076 

Ohio 1870  13,818,554  13,951 

Indiana. 1870  7,282,639  9,032 

Iowa 1871  6,764,551*  7,823 

New  Jersey 1871  3,677,442  1^01 

Missouri 1870  3,441,411  

Wisconsin 1870  3,295,268  

Maine 1871  2,488,853  4,003 

Minnesota 1871  1,582,607  2,625 

V. — Condition  of  the  School-houses  in  some  American  States. 

Only  in  a  few  of  the  States  do  the  authorities  report  the  condition  of  the  School- 
houses.     The  following  facts  are,  however,  instructive : — 

In  Maine 1,772  School-houses  are  reported  in  ''bad  ccndition." 

Pennsylvania...  1,517  "  "  "unfit  for  school  purposes. '^ 

Vermont 779  "  "  ditto. 

New  Hampshire    386  "   •  "  ditto. 

YI. — ^Provision  of  the  Ontario  Law  on  School-house  Accommodation. 

1.  The  new  School  Act  very  properly  declares  that  Trustees  "  shall  provide  adequate 
accommodations  for  all  the  children  of  school  age  [i.e.,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 
one  years,  resident]  in  their  school  division."  (t.e.,  School  section,  citv,  town,  or  villaga) 
[It  also  provides  that  "  no  school  section  shall  be  formed  which  shall  contain  less  than 
fifty  resident  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years,  unless  the  area  of  such  seo- 
tion  shall  contain  more  than  four  square  miles."  These  "  accommodations,"  to  be  ade- 
quate, should  include  (as  prescribed  by  the  special  regulations) — 

^1.)  A  site  of  an  acre  in  extent,  but  not  less  than  half  an  acre.t 
(2.)  A  school-house  (with  separate  rooms,  where  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  fifty )» 
the  walls  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  which  shall  not 
contain  less  than  nine  square  feet  on  the  floor  for  each  child  in  attendance,,  so  as  to 
allow  an  area  in  each  room,  for  at  least  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  ch^d.t  It 
shall  also  be  sufficiently  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  the  premises  properly  drained. 
(3.)  A  sufficient  fence  o^  paling  round  the  school  premises. 

*  In  the  Report  of  the  St*te  Superintendent  of  Oonneddcnt  for  the  year  1871,  it  is  stated  ;  "  Durini^ 
the  iMt  /bur  jean,  91,688,663  have  been  expended  for  building  and  repairing  Sohool-houaes,  while  the 
amount  for  iheJifUen  previous  yean  was  $1,074,352." 

f  Size  of  School  Oroundt.— The  school  grounds,  wherever  practicable,  should,  in  the  rural  sections,  em- 
fanoe  an  acre  in  extent,  and  not  leas  than  half  an  acre,  so  as  to  allow  tne  school-house  to  be  set  weU  ba<^ 
from  the  road,  and  funush  play-erounds  within  the  fences.  A  convenient  form  for  school  grounds  will  be 
found  to  be  an  area  of  ten  rods  front  by  sixteen  rods  deep,  with  the  sdiool-house  set  back  four  or  six  rods 
from  the  road.  The  grounds  should  be  strongly  fenced,  the  yards  and  outhouses  in  the  rear  of  the  school- 
house  being  invariably  separated  by  a  high  and  tight  board  fence;  the  front  grounds  being  planted  with 
shade  trees  and  shrubs.  For  a  smaU  school,  an  area  of  eight  rods  front  by  ten  rods  deep  may  be  sufficieiit, 
the  school-house  being  set  back  four  rods  from  the  front. 

t  Thus,  for  instance,  a  room  for  fifty  children  would  require  space  for  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  Thk 
would  be  equal  to  a  cube  of  the  foUowing  dimensions  in  feet,  viz.  :  25  x  20  X 10,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
room  26  feet  long  by  20  wide  and  10  feet  high. 

Note. — Temper€Uure.—Jn.  winter  the  temperatiire  during  the  fint  school  hour  in  the  forenoon  or  after- 
noon should  not  exceed  70^^,  or  60^  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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(4.)  A  play-ground,  or  other  satisfactory  provision  for  physical  exercise,  within  the 
fences,  and  off  the  road. 

(5.)  A  well,  or  other  means  of  procuring  water  for  the  school. 

(6.)  Proper  and  separate  offices  for  both  sexes,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  school- 
house,  and  suitably  enclosed. 

(7.)  Suitable  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  viz. :  desks,  seats,  blackboards,  maps, 
library,  presses  and  books,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  school. 

2.  In  his  official  visitations  to  the  schools,  the  Inspector  is  required  to  inquire  into 
the  tenure  of  the  property ;  the  materials,  dimensions,  and  plan  of  the  building ;  its  cou- 
dition  >  when  erected ;  with  what  funds  built ;  how  Ughted,  warmed,  and  ventilated  ;  if 
any  ckss  rooms  are  provided  for  the  separate  instruction  of  part  of  the  children  ;  if  there 
is  a  lobby,  or  closet,  for  hats,  cloaks,  bonnets,  book  presses,  &c. ;  how  the  desks  and  seats 
are  arranged  and  constructed ;  what  arrangements  for  the  teacher ;  what  play-ground  is 
provided;  whal;  gymnastic  apparatus  (if  any)  ;  whether  there  be  a  well,  and  proper  con- 
veniences for  private  purposes ;  and  if  the  premises  are.  fenced  or  open  on  the  street  or 
road :  if  shade  trees  and  any  shrubs  or  flowers  are  planted. 

3.  In  his  inquiries  in  these  matters,  the  Inspector  is  especially  directed  to  see  whe- 
ther the  law  and  r^ulations  have  been  complied  with  in  regard  to  the  following  matters : 
(should  he  diacover  remissness  in  any  of  them,  he  is  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
trustees  to  it,  before  withholding  Uie  school  fund  from  the  section,  with  a  view  to  its 
remedy  before  his  next  half-yearly  visit) : — 

(I.)  Sixe  of  Section, — ^As  to  the  size  of  the  school  section,  as  prescribed  by  the  fifteenth 
section  of  the  School  Law  of  1871. 

(2.)  School  Accommodation, — Whether  the  trustees  have  provided  "  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  all  chUdrm  of  school  age  fie.,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-Ofie  years,  resident^ 
in  iMr school  division"  [».€.,  school  section,  city,  town,  or  village]  as  required  by  the  sec- 
tion of  the  School  Act  of  1871. 

(3.)  Sjpaoe  for  air. — Whether  the  required  space  of  nine  square  feet  for  each  pupil,  and 
the  average  space  of  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  child  have  been  allowed  in  the 
conatmction  of  the  school-house  and  its  class-rooms. 

(4.)  fTeU ;  Proper  Conveniences.— "Whether  a  well  or  other  means  of  procuring  water 
is  provided ;  also,  whether  there  are  proper  conveniences  for  private  purposes  of  both 
sexes  on  the  premises. 

4.  The  Trustees  having  made  such  provision  relative  to  the  School-house  and  its  ap- 
pendages, as  are  required  by  the  fourth  clause  of  the  twerUy-seventh  section,  and  the  sofonth 
clause  of  the  seventy-ninth  section  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  and  as  provided  in  re- 
gulation 9  of  the  "  DtUies  of  Trustees,*"  it  is  made  by  the  Regulation  the  duty  of  the 
Master  to  give  strict  attention  to  the  proper  ventilation  and  temperature,*  as  well  as  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  School-house ;  he  shall  also  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
yard  and  out-buildings  connected  with  the  School-house,  as  will  insure  their  being  kep^ 
in  a  ne&t  and  proper  condition  ;  aild  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  want  of  cleanli- 
ness about  the  premises.  He  is  also  required  to  see  that  the  yards,  sheds,  privies,  and 
other  out-buildings  are  kept  in  order,  and  that  the  School-house  and  premises  are  locked 
at  all  proper  times ;  and  that  all  deposits  of  sweepings,  from  rooms  or  yards,  are  removed 
from  the  premises. 

Vn. — Characteristics  of  a  good  School-housb. 

1.  In  a  recent  edition  of  the  School  Laws  of  Michigan,  it  is  truly  stated  that  "  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  good  School-house  are,  1st,  a  suflBcient  amount  of  space  to 
accommodate  the  School  and  its  classes  ;  2nd,  a  convenieni  distribution  of  room  in  halls 
and  Sdiool-rooms  to  allow  free  movement  of  the  classes  and  of  the  entire  School,  without 
crowding  or  confusion  ;  3rd,  an  arrangement  of  lights,  such  as  will  throw  an  equal  and 
saffioent  illumination  throughout  the  room  ;  and  4th,  adequate  provisions  for  warming 
and  ventilating  the  rooms.  To  these  may  be  added  as  desirable  features,  ample  and  pleasant 
School  grounds,  good  widks  and  out-houses. 
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2.  ''A  great  mistake  has  been  made  in  some  School-houses,  by  seating  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  all  the  pupils  in  the  room  face  the  windows.  Such  an  arrangement  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  as  the  strong  light  is  constantly 
shining  into  them.  Pupils  should  always  be  seated  with  their  backs  to  the  windows.  There 
should  be  no  windows  in  front  of  them."    The  seats  should  face  northwards, 

Yin. — Prikciplss  op  Ventilation  for  ScHooif-HousES. 

1.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan  remarks :  "  FentUatum  becomes  easy  as 
soon  as  it  is  known  that  it  is  embraced  in  these  two  essential  operations,  viz. :  Ist,  to 
supply  fresh  air  ;  2nd,  to  expel  foul  air.  It  is  evident  that  fresh  air  cannot  be  crowded 
into  a  room  unless  the  foul  air  is  crowded  out,  and  it  will  not  go  out  unless  ft'esh  air 
comes  in  to  fill  its  place.  It  is  useless  to  open  ventilating  flues,  as  I  have  seen  in  some  of 
our  School-houses,  for  the  egress  of  bad  air,  while  there  is  no  provision  fordrawing  in  a 
supply  of  fresh  air.  If  the  flues  worked  at  all,  it  would  be  simply  to  empty  the  Foom  of 
all  air — an  impossibility.  * 

2.  The  following  (taken  from  the  U.  8.  Commissioner's  Report  on  Education  for  1871) 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  nicety  of  observation  brought  by  the  scientific  men  of  Switr 
zerland  to  the  aid  of  Education.     The  Report  says : — 

"  Dr.  Breiting,  of  Basle,  has  examined  the  air  of  the  School-rooms  of  that  city.  From 
the  result  of  this  estimation  we  select  one,  taken  in  a  room  measuring  251-61  cubic  metres 
(2,921*88  cubic  feet,  equal  to  a  room  twenty-four  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  eight 
feet  high),  having  10*54  square  metres  (11577  square  feet)  of  windows  and  doors,  and 
containing,  on  the  day  of  examination,  fifty-four  children. 

"  Time.  Amount  of  carbonic  add  ga5.+ 

<'  7.45  a.m.,  commencement  of  school 2*21  per  cent 

"  8  a.m.,  end  of  first  recitation 4*80  " 

"9  a.m.,  after  the  recess 4-07  •* 

"10  a.m.,  before  a  brief  recess 6*87  ** 

"  10.10.  a.m.,  after  the  brief  recess 6-23  " 

"  11  a.m.,  end  of  School  hour 8-11  " 

"  11.10  a.m.,  the  room  being  empty 7-80  " 

"1.45  p.m.,  commencement  of  School 5*03  " 

"  2  p.m.,  beginning  of  recess 7*66  " 

"3  p.m.,  end  of  recess 5.03  " 

"4  p.m.,  end  of  singing  lesson 9,36  " 

"4.10.  p.m.,  the  room  being  empty 5*72  "" 

Proceedings  in  other  Countrces  in  regard  to  School  Accommodation. 

1.  In  England  "  the  (Parliamentary)  Grant  is  withheld  altogether. — If  the  school  be 
not  in  a  building  certified  by  the  Inspector,  to  be  healthy,  properly  lighted,  drained  and 
ventilated,  supplied  with  offices,  and  containing  in  the  principal  school-room  at  least  80 
cubical  feet  of  internal  area  per  each  child  in  average  attendance." 

2.  In  Section  29  of  the  New  School  Act  for  Nova  Scotia,  (many  details  of  which  are 
copied  from  our  Acts)  passed  in  May,  1871,  the  following  are  the  provisions,  in  regard  to 
School  Accommodation.     They  are  even  more  comprehensive  and  minute  than  ours:— 

"  The  School  accommodation  to  be  provided  by  the  district  (school  section)  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  arrangejnents : — 

*  Note— The  pnre  atmosphere  oontainB,  "0004  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid  gae  is  generally  considered  detrimental  to  health. 

t  In  the  report  of  the  N.  Y.  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Albany,  in  July,  1872,  the  following  p«<^>*^ 
occurs: — 

**  llie  death  of  at  least  two  of  these  faithful  teachers  leaves  a  lesson  that  ought  to  be  heeded  by  ^^^, 
parent  and  teacher.  The  death  of  both  is  tra-red  directly  to  improper  Iimfitif  and  ventilation  in  roomt  in  «Q^ 
they  were  caJUed  to  teach.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  moat  fruitful  source  of  disease  or  deatii  among  our  teacbei^ 
and  we  might  add,  among  the  children  and  youth  of  our  land.'* 
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"  For  a  district  having  fifty  pupils  or  under,  a  house  with  comfortable  sittings,  with 
one  teacher. 

^'Fora  district  having  from  fifty  to  eighty  pupils,  a  house  with  comfortable  sittings 
and  a  good  class-room,  with  one  teacher  and  an  assistant 

"  For  a  district  having  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pupils,  a  house  with  comfortable 
sittings  and  two  good  class-rooms,  with  one  teacher  and  two  assistants,  or  a  house 
having  two  apartments,  one  for  an  elementary,  and  one  for  an  advanced  department, 
with  two  teachers  :  or  if  one  commodious  building  oannot  be  secured,  two  houses  may 
be  provided  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  with  a  teacher  in  each,  one  being  devoted 
to  the  younger  children,  and  the  other  to  the  more  advanced. 

"  For  a  district  having  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  a  house 
with  two  adequate  apartments,  one  for  an  elementary  and  one  for  an  advanced  depart- 
ment, and  a  good  class-room  accessible  to  both ;  with  two  teachers,  and,  if  necessary, 
an  assistant ;  or,  if  the  district  be  long  and  narrow,  three  houses  may  be  provided,  two 
for  elementary  departments,  and  one  for  an  advanced  department,  the  former  being 
located  towards  the  extremes  of  the  district  and  the  latter  at  or  near  the  centre. 

''For  a  district  having  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pupils,  a  house 
with  three  apartments,  one  for  an  elementary,  one  for  an  /uivanced,  and  one  for  a  High 
School,  and  at  least  one  good  class  room  common  to  the  two  latter,  with  three  teachers, 
and,  if  necessary,  an  assistant ;  or  if  necessary,  schools  may  b^  provided  for  the  different 
departments  in  different  parts  of  the  district. 

"  And  generally,  for  any  district  having  two  hundred  pupils  and  upwards,  a  house 
or  houses  with  suflBcient  accomodation  for  different  grades  of  elementary  and  advanced 
schools,  60  that  in  districts  having  six  hundred  pupUs  and  upwards,  the  ratio  of  pupils 
in  the  elementary,  advanced,  and  High  School  departments,  shall  be  respectively  about 
eight,  three,  and  one." 

3.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Board  of  School  Examiners  appointed  for  each  district  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  is  authorized  by  law,  "  To  declare  upon  the  Inspector's  report,  or 
upon  other  reliable  information,  the  School-house,  or  houses*  or  buildings  used  as  such,  unfit 
for  School  purposes,  and  shall  forward  such  declaration  to  the  trustees  of  the  section,  and 
the  Board  shall  thereafter  withhold  all  Provincial  aid  from  any  such  section,  if  measures 
are  not  adopted  whereby  a  suitable  house  or  houses  may  be  provided,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  section/*  From  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  on  this 
subject,  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — **  As  to  the  size  and  commodiousness  of  the 
building,  provision  should  be  made  for  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  section ;  and 
whatever  that  number  may  be,  the  School-house  should  be  of  such  capacity  as  to  furnish 
to  each  scholar  at  least  150  cubic  feet  ofpure  atmospheric  air,  or  seven  square  feet  of  super- 
ficial area,  with  ceiling  running  from  l^to  16  feet  in  height. 

"Adding  2  feet  9  inches  to  the  length ibr  every  additional  row  of  desks.  Where 
the  number  of  scholars  amount  to  upwards  of  fifty,  there  should  be  a  class-room  attached. 

"  Plans  of  School-houses  have  been  issued  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Act  are  so  explicit  as  to  be  a  su£Gicient  guide  to  Boards  of 
Trustees." 

4.  In  Prince  fedward  Island  the  law  declares  that,  "  Every  School-house  hereafter  to 
be  erected  and  used  as  such,  within  any  district  now  or  hereafter  established  under  this 
Act,  and  not  already  contracted  to  be  built,  shall  not  be  less  in  clear  area  than  four  hundred 
square  feet,  nor  in  the  height  of  posts  than  ten  feet  clear  between  the  floor  and  ceiling,  or 
be  built  nearer  to  the  highway  than  ten  yards." 

5.  In  Victoria,  (Australia)  no  School  receives  aid  from  the  Central  Board  unless  the 
following  (among  other  conditions)  be  complied  with,  viz.  : — "  That  in  the  case  of 
new  buildings  the  School-room  contain  not  less  than  eight  square  feet  for  each  child  in 
average  attendance,  and  that  the  walls  be  not  less  than  ten  feet  in  height  to  the  eaves;  that 
in  all  cases  the  School-room  be  suflSciently  warmed,  ventilated  and  drained  ;  that  there  be 
proper  and  separate  offices  for  both  sexes ;  that  there  be  a  play-giound  attached,  or  other 
satisfactory  provision  made  for  physical  exercise ;  and  that  the  School  be  properly  provided 
mtb  the  amount  of  school-furniture  and  apparatus,  viz.  :  desks,  forms,  blackboards,  maps, 
books,  &a,  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  such  School" 

6,  In' South  Australia  "  grants  in  aid  are  allowed  towards  the  cost  of  building  School- 
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hoases,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  for  each  School.  The  conditions 
to  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  this  assistance  are,  that  a  declaration  must  be  made  b7 
the  trustees  that  the  building  for  which  the  grant  is  conceded  shall  be  used  for  Public 
School  purposes,  and  no  other,  without  our  written  assent ;  that  the  area  shall  not  be  leas 
than  600  square  feet ;  that  the  building  shall  be  substantially  constructed,  and  composed 
of  good  material ;  and  that  it  shall  be  properly  furnished  with  the  usual  appliances  for 
teaching.  Approved  plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  of  District  School-houses 
are  supplied  by  us  for  the  guidance  of  the  promoters ;  but  a  departure  from  the  plans  is 
allowed  if  sufficient  reasons  be  shown  for  it." 

7.  In  Michigan,  the  School  Law  provides  (Section  48)  that — 

''  The  Director  shall  provide  the  necessary  appendages  for  the  School-house,  and  ke^ 
the  same  in  good  condition  and  repair  during  the  time  School  shall  be  taught  therein. 
The  director  is  also  authorized  andi*equired  to  procure  all  needful  appendages  and  repairs, 
idthout  any  vote  of  the  district  in  the  case.  It  is  not  optional  with  the  district  to  pay  suchi 
expenses.  When  audited  by  the  moderator  and  assessor,  the  account  becomes  a  valid 
claim  against  the  district,  and  pn  be  collected  if  the  district  fails  to  pay  it.*' 

On  these  provisions  of  the  law,  the  State  Superintendent  remarks : — 

"  The  law  has  wisely  empowered  one  officer,  and  made  it  his  duty  to  keep  the  School- 
house  in  good  repair.  He  should  see  to  it  that  the  windows  are  properly  filled  with  glass  ; 
that  the  stove  and  pipe  are  in  a  fit  condition,  and  suitable  wood  provided  ;  that  the  desks 
and  seats  are  in  good  repair ;  that  the  out-houses  are  properly  provided  with  doors,  and 
are  frequently  cleansed ;  that  the  black-boards  are  kept  painted,  and  everything  is  pro- 
vided necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils,  and  the  success  of  the  School" 

8.  The  School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  (sections  68  and  69),  declare  that : 

"  No  district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  money  from  the  State,  or  from  the  town 
in  which  it  lies,  unless  such  district  shall  be  supplied  with  a  School-house  and  out-build 
ings  pertaining  thereto,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors. 

''  Whenever  a  district  shall  have  voted  to  erect  a  new  School-house,  the  same  shall  be 
built  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  Board  of  School  Visitors,  and  by  the  building 
conmiittee  of  such  district" 

9.  In  Sweden,  a  piece  of  land,  from  one  to  twelve  acres,  is  attached  to  each  School 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  In  1867,  the  number  of  Schools  possessing 
such  a  piece  of  land  for  working  was  2,016.  In  Norway  the  School  Districts  must,  in 
addition  to  salary,  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  dwelling  house,  with  land  enough  to  pasture 
at  least  two  cows,  and  lajr  out  a  small  garden. 

* 
IV.— COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE,  TfiE  COMPLEMENT  OF  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  principle  of  Free  Schools— a  free  and  open  School-door  to  every  child  in  ths 
land— having  been  unanimously  conceded  by  the  Legislature,  it  becomes  a  serious  ques- 
tion, whether  so  great  a  boon  shall  be  rendered  practically  valueless  or  not,  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  community  from  the  apathy  of  those  most  interested. 

In  answering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  object  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  in  view  in  granting  the  boon  of  Free  Schools.  It  should  be  for  no  light  reason,  or 
for  no  unimportant  object  that  the  Legislature  should  lay  down  the  broad,  yet  highly  bene- 
volent principle,  that  the  entire  property  of  the  country  should  bear  the  whole  burthen  of 
)roviding  a  free  and  liberal  education  for  every  youth  in  the  land.  Nor  is  it  unimportant; 
•or  the  very  adoption  of  so  broad  a  principle  of  taxation  shows  that  the  Legislature 
regarded  it  as  one  of  those  momentous  social  questions,  which  could  only  be  met  and 
solved  by  it  successfully,  by  the  frank  and  unreserved  adoption  of  a  principle,  so 
comprehensive  in  its  character,  as  that  of  universal  taxation  for  education — or  Free 
Schools. 
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Tte  SAD  LxasoNs  which  Ionobanox  has  Taught  Should  mot  be  Lost  Sight  of. 

2.  Society  has  had  so  maay  terrible  lessons  of  gross  evils,  which  Ignorance  and  its 
twin-«ster,  Gnme,  have  entailed  upon  it^  that  it  has  at  length  learnt  the  truly  wise  one,  that 
to  banish  ignorance,  education  must  be  universal,  and  that  to  prevent  or  lessen  crime,  educa- 
tion mast  be  Christian  in  every  part,  and  be  an  ever  present  and  restraining  influence 
upon  it.  If,  however,  those  least  capable  of  appreciating  so  great  a  boon  as  free  and 
Chiistiaa  education,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  fix>m  the  growth  of  ignorance  among  them, 
are  capable  of  inflicting  the  greatest  injury  upon  society^  refuse  to  accept  it,  it  be^mes  a 
legitimate  question  whether  society  has  not  the  right,  as  it  has  the  power,  to  protect 
itself,  or  whether  with  that  inherent  power  of  protection,  it  will  suffer  ignorance  and 
crime  to  triumph  over  it.  Such  a  question  is  easily  answered.  The  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation— of  common  sense — ^the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and  of  the  very  class  which 
rejects  the  boon,  all  point  to  the  one  solution,  the  only  remedy :— compulsory  enforcement 
of  the  light  which  every  child  possesses,  that  he  shall  not  grow  up  a  pest  to  society,  but 
that  be  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  which  a  Christian  education  can  alone  confer  upon  him. 

The  Compxtlsort  Features  of  the  Ontario  School  Law. 

3.  The  provision  of  the  recent  School  Law  of  Ontario  on  this  subject  is  the  legiti- 
mate oonseqaence  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Free  Schools ;  for  if  every  man  is  to 
be  taxed,  aooording  to  his  property,  for  the  Public  School  education  of  every  child  in  the 
land,  every  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  claim  that  every  child  shall  be  educated  in  the  various 
branches  of  a  good  English  education;  otherwise  the  law  is  a  mere  pretext  for  raising 
moaey  by  taxation  under  fsiae  pretences. 

4.  And,  if  every  man  is  to  be  taxed  according  to  his  property  for  the  education  of 
every  child,  and  if  every  child  has  a  right  to  School  instruction,  some  provision  was  need- 
ful to  aeeore  both  the  ratepayer  and  the  child  against  the  oppression  and  wrong  which 
might  be  inflid^ed  by  an  unnatural  guardian  or  parent.  Society  at  large,  no  less  than  the 
parties  immediately  concerned,  requires  this  protection  ;  and  the  protecting  provision  of 
the  law,  in  this  respect,  is  milder  and  more  guarded  than  the  corresponding  one  in  other 
countries  where  Public  School  education  is  provided  for  and  guaranteed  to  every  child  in 
the  country.  According  to  the  new  Act,  no  parent  or  guardian  is  liable  to  punishment 
whose  wrong  against  society  and  his  youthful  charge  is  not  wilful  and  criminal  If  such 
a  protection  in  this  mild  and  guarded  form  is  found,  on  trial,  to  be  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses intended,  a  more  stringent  one  will  no  doubt  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  here- 
after. 

CoiipuuM)RY  Education  Involves  an  Improvement  in  its  Quality  and  Amount. 

1.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  a  recent  address,  thus  argues  the  logical  necessity  for  com- 
pulsory education,  and  of  its  improved  quality : — 

"  An  improved  quality  of  education  is  a  necessity  for  its  enforced  reception  by  the 
people.  The  principle  of  compulsion,  timidly  and  hesitatingly  put  forth  in  the  recent 
English  Education  Act,  is  nevertheless  contained  in  it.  The  logic  of  circumstaEnoes  drove 
Parliament  into  the  recognition  of  compulsion  ;  and  the  same  logic  will  oblige  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  it  efficient  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  which  compelled  the  recognition  of  the 
principle.  The  right  of  sufirage  has  for  its  corollary  the  duty  of  instruction.  Yon  cannot 
give  political  power  to  a  people  and  allow  them  to  remain  ignorant.  That  would  be  a 
political  suicide  of  a  nation.  An  uneducated  people  are  like  a  nation,  one  or  two  genera^ 
tions  back  in  its  history.  They  cannot  grasp  the  ideas  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and 
are  powerless  to  shake  themselves  free  from  the  prejudices  which  the  progress  of  thought 
has  proved  to  be  dangerous  errors.  They  are  unable  to  do  bo,  as  they  cannot  take  posses- 
sion of  the  inheritance  of  the  intellectual  wealth  accumulated  by  their  predecessors ;  for 
they  do  not  know  how  to  read  the  books  forming  the  testament  by  which  it  was  bequeathed. 
An  uneducated  people,  endowed  with  poUticd  power,  is,  therefore,  an  anomaly,  in  tfao 
bighest  d^ree  dangerous  to  a  nation.  Hence,  when  we  bestowed  on  the  people  the  right 
of  suffrage  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  have  efficient  instruction  as  its  corolliuy. 
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Secondly,  Ve  have  now  established  what  every  civilused  natioii  except  England  has  long 
had — education  by  local  rates.  A  civic  support  of  education  has  again  for  its  coroUary 
enforced  instruction  of  the  individual  citizen.  For  if  it  be  right  that  the  State  shonldxompel 
a  community  to  educate  all  its  citizens,  it  must  be  right  to  give  power  to  that  comm  unity 
to  extend  the  education  to  eveiy  citizen."     He  says  further  that : 

"  But  you  cannot  enforce  education  unless  you  make  it  of  a  quality  which  you  are 
certain  will  be  useful  to  the  person  receiving  it  Compulsory  education  then  involves  an 
improvement  in  its  amount  and  quality.  Compulsion  is  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect. 
By  the  direct  method  every  parent  is  bound  to  Keep  his  children  at  School  or  be  punished 
for  the  neglect.  The  indirect  compulsion  means  that  education  shall  be  made  the  first  tool 
with  which  labour  can  be  begun,  and,  if  that  tool  be  not  in  the  possession  of  the  candidate 
for  employment,  the  employer  must  not  engage  him.  The  indirect  plan  has  the  high  au- 
thority of  Adam  Smith  in  its  favour,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  a  preference  between 
the  two  methods,  for  both  may  be  good  and  necessary.  In  the  Act  of  last  Session  only  the 
direct  system  is  recognized,  though  the  others  form  the  basis  of  our  Factory  A(  ts.  Direct 
compulsion  is  most  easily  applied  when  it  is  least  required,  that  is,  when  public  feeling  is 
entirely  in  its  favour,  and  denounces  the  parent  who  neglects  the  education  of  his  child  as 
much  a  brute  as  if  he  starved  it  by  refusing  bread.  But  in  England  you  have  about  half 
a  million  of  these  brutes  to  deal  with,  and  their  commonness  prevents  an  adequate  public 
censure  of  the  magnitude  of  their  ciime  against  society." 

COMPULBOET  EdUOATION  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  AMERICA. 

2.  The  Commissioners  appointed  in  Victoria,  (Ausi^ralia,)  to  report  upon  the  ''operation 
of  the  system  of  Public  Education  in  that  country,"  speaking  of  compulsory  education  say, 
in  the  report  of  1868  : — 

"  Whilst  fully  admitting  the  divided  state  of  opinion  in  reference  to  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  serious,  practical  difficulties  that  beset  it,  we  have  resolved  to  submit  the 
recommendation  that  a  law  rendering  instruction  imperative  should  be  adopted  in  Victoria. 
The  existence  in  constitutional  theory,  at  all  events,  of  an  equality  of  political  rights 
between  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  colony  suggests  the  paramount 
importance  of  early  provision  being  made,  by  means  more  effectu^  than  any  that  have 
hitherto  existed,  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  instiniction  amongst  the  rising  generation  of 
all  classes.'' 

3.  In  the  report  of  Dr.  Eraser  (now  Bishop  of  Manchester,  f  on  the  ''  Common  School 
Systems  of  the  United  States  an<l  Canada,"  he  says  : — 

"  From  many  sections  of  the  community,  and  especially  from  those  who  would  be  called 
the  educationists,  the  cry  is  rising  both  loud  and  vehement  that  greater  stringency  is 
required  in  the  law,  and  that  compulsory  attendance  is  the  proper  correlative  of  *  Free 
Schools.'  For,  it  is  argued,  if  the  State  taxes  me,  who  perhaps  have  no  children,  towards 
the  support  of  the  Schools,  *  for  the  security  of  society,'  I  have  a  right  to  claim  from  the 
State,  for  the  security  of  the  same  society,  that  the  Schools  which  I  am  taxed  to  maintain 
shall  be  attended  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  designed." 

Feeling  in  England  in  regard  to  Compulsory  Education. 

U.  The  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  (late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  now  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Japan,)  thus  refers  to  the  state  of 
feeling  on  the  subject  in  England. 

"  The  new  School  Law  of  England  permUit  all  local  boards  to  enforce  attendance. 
Public  sentiment  throughout  England  is  now  changing  rapidly  in  favour  of  making  com- 
pulsory attendance  national  and  universal,  instead  of  permissive.  As  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  this  change.  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley,  formerly  favouring  non-compulsion,  now 
advocates  the  compulsory  principle. 

"  The  Motto  of  the  National  Educational  League,  of  which  George  Dixon,  M.  P.,  is 
President,  is  *  Education  must  be  Universal,  Unsectarun,  Compulsory.'  At  the  late 
General  Conference  of  Nonconformists,  held  in  Manchester,  January,  1872,  and  attended 
by  1,885  delegates,  there  seemed  to  be  great  unanimity  in  favour  of  enforced  attendance. 
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This  assembly  was  as  remarkable  in  its  character  as  its  numbers.  The  argument  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright,  M.  P.,  on  this  subject  was  received  with  great  applause.  He  said  that  the 
best  XMfft  of  the  Education  Act,  that  which  is  worth  all  the  rest  put  together,  is  the  per- 
mission to  compel  attendance,  which  should  be  the  absolute  law  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom. 

"  The  labouring  classes  are  not  opposed  to  such  a  law.  They  would  welcome  it.  In 
England  the  working  classes  are  asking  for  a  national  comptUaory  system  of  education.  By 
invitation  of  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  I  attended  the  National  Trades-Union  Congress,  held 
at  Nottingham,  for  the  week  beginning  January  8th,  1872.  That  body  seemed  unanimous 
in  favour  of  compulsory  attendance.  One  of  the  leading  members,  an  able  and  effective 
speaker  said,  that  in  large  and  crowded  assemblies  of  workingmen,  he  had  often  distinctly 
asked  :  *  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  we  want  a  national  compulsory  system  of  education  f 
and  not  a  dissenting  voice  had  he  ever  heard  from  the  workingmen." 

"  By  the  Ist  of  May,  1872,  by-laws  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  School  ' 
had  been  sanctioned  by  your  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  74th  section 
of  the  Act,  on  the  application  of  the  School  Boards  of 

1.  London,  with  a  population  of. 3,265,005 

2.  65  municipal  boroughs  (out  of  100)  ..  4.267,642 

3.  41  civil  parishes  (out  of  279) 608,000 

Total 8,140,667 

"  Compulsory  attendance  at  School  is  therefore  now  the  law  for  upwards  of  one-third 
of  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
borough  population." 

Stats  ov  Fekling  in  Prussia  and  otheb  PiETS  of  Eukope  in  bcoard to  Compulsort 

Education. 

5.  Mr.  Northrop  also  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Prussia, an 
regard  to  compulsory  education.     He  says  : — 

"  My  former  objections  to  obligatoiy  attendance  were  fully  removed  by  observations 
recently  made  in  Europe.  Mingling  much  with  plain  people  in  Germany,  and  other 
countries  where  attendance  at  School  is  compulsory,  I  sought  in  every  way  to  learn  their 
sentiments  on  this  question.  After  the  fullest  enquiry  in  Prussia,  especially  among  • 
labourers  of  all  sorts,  I  nowhere  heard  a  lisp  of  objection  to  this  law.  The  masses  every- 
where favour  it  They  say  education  is  a  necessity  for  all.  They  realize  that  the  School 
is  their  privilege.  They  prize  it  and  are  proud  of  it.  Attendance  is  voluntaiy  ;  in  fact, 
nobody  seems  to  think  of  coercion.  The  law  is  operative,  but  it  executes  itself  because 
it  is  right  and  beneficent,  and  commands  universal  approval.  It  is  only  the  legal  ex- 
pression of  the  public  wilL 

**  Universal  education,  more  than  anything  else,  has  fraternized  the  great  Grerman 
nation.  It  has  improved  her  social  life,  ennobled  her  homes,  promoted  private  virtue, 
comfort  and  thrift,  and  secured  general  prosperity  in  peace.  It  nas  given  her  unequalled 
prestiga  and  power  in  war.  ^  Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  a  nation's  Ufe,  that 
you  most  put  into  its  Schools,'  was  long  since  a  Prussian  motto.  The  School  has  there 
been  the  prime  agent  of  loyal^.  Love  of  country  is  the  germ  it  long  ago  planted  in  the 
heart  of  every  child.  The  fruit  now  matured  gladdens  and  enriches  the  whole  land. 
Wherever  that  lesson  is  heeded,  it  will  enrich  the  world.  Devotion  to  fatherland  is  a 
characteristic  sentiment  of  the  German  peopl&  Shall  such  a  people,  with  such  a  history, 
complain  of  compulsory  attendance)  This  law  itself  has  been  a  teacher  of  the  nation. 
It  has  everywhere  proclaimed  the  necessity  and  dignity  of  the  Public  School.  Kings, 
and  nobles,  and  I^inisters  of  State,  have  combined  to  confirm  and  dLSuse  this  sentiment, 
till  now  it  pervades  and  assimilates  all  classes. 

'^  In  various  parts  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  I  enquired  of  School  directors,  parents  and 
others^  *  Do  yon  have  any  difficulty  in  executing  the  coercive  law  V  The  answers  were  all 
substantially  the  same.  'Many  years  ago,'  repUed  one,  'there  was  some  opposition. 
But  the  results  of  the  law  have  commended  it  to  all,  and  they  obey  it  without  complaint, 
and  almost  without  exception.'    The  present  generation  of  parents,  having  themselves 
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experienced  its  advantages,  are  its  advocates.  Said  a  resident  of  Dresden,  '  A  healthr 
child  of  School  age  can  hardly  be  found  in  this  <jity  who  has  not  attended  School'  Weri 
the  question  of  compulsory  attendance  to  be  decided  to-morrow  in  Saxony  by  a  plebiscite, 
it  would  be  sustained  by  an  almost  unanimous  verdict.  Public  opinion  is  now  stronger 
even  than  the  law.  The  people  would  sooner  increase  than  relax  its  rigour.  I  nowhere 
learned  of  any  recent  cases  of  punishment  for  infractions  of  it.  In  many  places  I  was 
assured  that  the  penalty  is  practically  unknown. 

The  People  in  Advance  of  thr  GtOvernment  on  Compulsory  Educatiok. 

6.  "  The  principle  of  obligatory  instruction  was  advocated  by  the  people  before  ii 
was  enacted  by  the  Govediment.  The  address  of  Luther  to  the  municipal  corporations  of 
1554  contains  the  earliest  defence  of  it  within  my  knowledge,  in  which  he  says,  *  AL 
if  a  State  in  time  of  war  can  oblige  its  citizens  to  take  up  the  sword  and  the  musket,  his 
it  not  still  more  the  power,  and  is  it  not  its  duty,  to  compel  them  to  educate  its  children, 
since  we  are  all  engaged  in  a  most  serious  warfare,  waged  with  the  spirit  of  evil,  which 
rages  in  our  midst,  seeking  to  depopulate  the  State  of  its  virtuous  men  1  It  is  my  de 
sire,  above  all  things  else,  that  every  child  should  go  to  School,  or  be  sent  there  by  a 
magistrate.' 

Germ  of  the  Principle  of  Compulsory  Education. 

7.  "  The  germ  of  this  system  in  Prussia  is  found  in  a  decree  of  Frederick  II.,  1763  :- 
'  We  will  that  all  our  subjects,  parents,  guardians  and  masters,  send  to  School  those  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  are  responsible,  boys  and  girls,  from  their  fifth  year  to  the  age  of  fourteeo.' 
This  royal  order  was  revived  iu  1794,  and  in  the  code  of  1819  made  more  stringent,  with 
severe  penalties :  first,  warnings,  then  small  fines,  doubling  the  fines  if  repeated  offence. 
and,  finally,  imprisonment  of  parents,  guardians  and  masters. 

"  The  penalties  now  are — 

1.  Admonition,  in  the  form  of  a  note  of  warning  from  the  President  of  the  Local 
School  Commission. 

2.  Summons  to  appear  before  the  School  Conmiission,  with  a  reprimand  from  th^ 
presiding  officer. 

3.  Complaint  to  the  Magistrate  (by  the  Commission,)  who  usually  exacts  a  fine  of 
twenty  cents,  and  for  a  second  offence  forty  cents,  for  a  third  eighty  cents,  doubhng  the 
last  fine  for  each  repetition  of  the  offence. 

"  The  registers  of  attendance  and  absence  are  kept  with  scrupulous  exactness  by  the 
teacher,  and  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  School  Commission.  .Excuses  are  accepted 
for  illness,  exceedingly  severe  weather,  great  distance  from  School,  and  sometimes  on  ac- 
count of  the  pressure  of  work  in  harvest  time." 

Failure  of  the  Old  System  to  do  its  Work. — Compulsory  Attendance. 

8.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan,  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  says  : — **  There  are  young  men  and  women  who  were  bom  in  this  State,  aiid 
have  been  reared  almost  within  sight  of  the  School-house  that  was  always  open  to  receive 
them,  and  yet  to-day  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  If  there  is  anything  which  msk^ 
every  lover  of  our  free  institutions  sick  at  heart,  it  is  to  be  transacting  business  with  a 
young  man,  a  fellow  citizen,  and  when  some  paper  is  drawn  requiring  his  signature,  to 
learn  that  he  is  compelled  to  make  his  mafk,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  that  he  has 
spent  his  whole  life  within  reach  of  a  School.  The  next  question  which  is  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State  is  how  to^  secure  the  constant  and  regular  attendance  of  all  the  children  upon 
the  public  or  private  Schools.  The  question  is  a  grave  one,  but  one  that  must  be  m^j 
and  rightly  solved.  The  word  compulsion  grates  harshly  upon  the  ears  of  free-men,  and 
its  meaning  grates  more  harshly  on  their  sensitive  hearts.  It  may  be  found,  however; 
that  the  system  of  compulsory  education  is  one  not  to  be  so  much  dreaded  as  has  been 
supposed.  Those  who  have  thought  most  upon  the  subject  are  looking  with  favour  upon 
the  system.  Every  thoughtful  man  is  coming  to  see  the  danger  that  imperils  the  nation 
if  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.     The  question 
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is  really  resolving  itself  into  this  :  Shall  we  have  education,  even  if  it  be  in  a  certain 
sense  compelled,  and  a  strong  and  noble  country,  or  ignorance  and  anarchy  ? 

Defect  in  American  Systems  as  Compared  wtth  the  European. 

.  9.  "  To  those  familiar  with  the  best  systems  of  education  in  Europe,  our  system 
presents  one  sad  defect ;  they  see  that  not  half  of  the  children  of  this  country  attend 
School  with  any  regularity,  and  that  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  who  never  see 
the  school-room  at  alL  One  of  the  prominent  educators  from  Europe,  in  an  address  at 
Cooper  Institute,  after  praising  very  much  many  things  he  had  seen  in  this  country, 
said,  '  that  in  general  our  system  ef  education  was  the  best  in  the  world,  but  it  needed 
one  thing  to  make  it  perfect,  and  that  is,  that  education  should  be  made  compulsory.' 
'  I  should  be  uncandid,'  he  further  said,  '  if  I  did  not  frankly  tell  you  that  North  Ger-  ' 
many  and  Switzerland  excel  you  in  the  thoroughness  and  universality  of  their  systems, 
and  this,  I  believe,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  those  countries  the  parent  has 
not  the  right  to  deprive  the  child  of  the  excellent  training  which  the  State  has  provided. 
When  ^e  parent  &ils  in  his  duty  the  State  stands  in  loco  pare'/Uis;  and  this  is  what  you 
chiefly  need  to  perfect  your  educational  system.'  In  Sweden,  education  is  compulsory 
upon  all  classes,  whether  rich  or  poor,  or  whether  living  near  to  or  distant  from  School 
Every  child  must  continue  his  studies  until  he  has  become  proficient  in  certain  branches. 
The  least  that  is  required  embrace  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  the  cate- 
chism, Bible  history,  and  singing.  Many  of  the  children  live  at  a  great  distance  from 
SchooL  The  statistical  reports  show  that  20,000  have  to  go  from  three  to  four  miles, 
and  70,000  not  less  than  two  miles.  This,  of  ^urse,  requires  the  whole  day,  leaving 
home  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening.  Trivial  excuses  for  absences  are  not 
allowed  The  period  of  School  life  is  not  measured  by  years,  but  is  determined  by  the 
progress  made.  There  must  be  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  required  branches 
before  any  child  can  leave  school  As  a  result  it  is  almost  impossible  to  meet  with  a 
Swede,  of  either  sex,  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  to  find  a  single  cottage,  hqwever 
isolated,  even  buried  in  the  very  depths  of  the  forests,  that  is  destitute  of  the  Bible  and 
other  valuable  books. 

"  A  recent  report  of  the  school  System  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  our  American  Minister  at  Stockholm,  Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  shows  that  97  per 
cent,  of  all  children  of  schoolable  age  throughout  that  Kingdom  were  in  attendance  in 
some  of  herpubhc  or  private  Schools  during  the  year  1869." 

Discussion  on  the  Subjeoi  op  Compulsory  Education  in  the  Unffed  States. 

10.  *'  The  subject  of  compulsory  education  is  one  that  has  called  forth  much  dis- 
cossion  in  the  educational  conventions  of  this  country  for  the  past  two  years,  and  many 
conscientious  and  earnest  men  strongly  advocate  the  policy  of  requiring  all  children  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  provision  made  by  the  State  for  their  education,  to  attend  some 
public  or  private  SchooL  The  argument  is,  that  granting  that  the  stabihty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  perpetuity  of  her  institutions  depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  that  the  same  necessity  that  would  justify  the  Government  in  coming  into  the 
family  circle  and  taking  the  father,  brother,  or  son,  and  sending  him  into  the  army  to  defend 
that  Government  against  those  who  would  overturn  it,  would  equally  justify  the  ofiicer 
of  the  law  in  compelling  the  citizen  of  the  State  to  educate  his  children  so  far  that  they 
may  be  qualified  for  good  citizenship.     If  a  judicious  and  conservative  law,  compelling  all 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  School,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  as  long  as* 
free  Schools  are  provided  and   accessible,  could  be  enforced  among  our  population,  it 
would  work  good  results  towards  diffusing  education  among  all  classes." 

A  Sadder  Aspect  of  the  Question. 

11.  In  order  to  give  the  friends  of  education  in  this  Province  the  fullest  information 
on  some  of  its  sadder  or  graver  features,  of  this  subject,  I  turn  now  to  consider  another 
aspect  of  this  question. 
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Oen.  Eaton,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  in  his  report  to 
Congress  for  1871,  thus  discusses  the  question  of  "  Education  and  Crime."  He  says  :— 
**  The  teacher  who  would  understand  fully  the  benefit  of  an  early  and  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  must  include  in  his  observations  the  effects  of  its  neglect  He  must  not 
only  CO  to  the  workshop,  the  editorial  room,  the  publishing  house,  and  the  University, 
but  <n)seive  carefully  the  population  gathered  in  reformatories  and  prisons.  He  will  re- 
call the  axiom,  that  whatever  exposes  men  to  commit  crime  is  a  source  of  crime.  In 
18G6,  there  were  17,000  persons  reported  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States.  Had  the 
teacher  questioned  these  as  to  the  cause  of  their  crime,  a  very  large  proportion  would  have 
pointed  either  to  total  ignorance,  or  a  neglect  or  per\'ersion  of  education  in  their  youth. 

Results  of  Investigation  on  this  Subject— Conclusions. 

12.  "  In  New  England,  the  statistics  on  this  subject  have,  in  some  cases,  received 
considerable  attention.  Esteeming  them  measurably  accurate,  I  have  secured  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  article  on  the  relations  of  education  to  crime  in  New  England,  from  an  able 
and  scholarly  writer,  and  a  careful  observer.  In  presenting  his  views,  he  gives,  after  a 
critical  examination  of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  the  results  of  infoimation  obtained 
by  personal  visits  and  observations,  and  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

"  *  I.  At  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  New  ilngland  is  committed  by  those  who 
have  no  education,  or  none  sufficient  to  serve  them  a  vfduable  purpose  in  life.  In  1868, 
28  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  country  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  From  3  to 
7  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  coilmiit  30  per  cent,  of  all  our  crimen 
and  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  is  committed  by  those  who  are  educated. 

"  *  11.  As  in  New  England,  so  throughout  all  the  country,  from  80  to  90  percent  have 
never  learned  any  trade,  or  mastered  any  skilled  labour ;  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  '  education  in  labour  bears  the  same  ratio  to  ireedom  from  crime  as  education  in 
SchooU'* 

,  "  *  III.  Not  far  from  75  per  cent,  of  New  England  crime  is  committed  by  persons  of 
foreign  extraction.  Therefore  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  furnishes  75  per  cent,  of  the 
criminals.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  emigrant  coming  hither  with  education, 
either  in  Schools  or  labour,  does  not  betake  himself  to  crime. 


A  Sad  Picture — Cheering  and  Hopeful  Contrast. 

*  "  Office  of  the  American  Prison  Associftfeioii, 
46,  Bible  House,  N.Y. 

<*  Mr  Dbab  Sib— Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  re-sUte  to  you,  in  written  form,  what  was  stated  in 
recent  conversation  with  you. 

'*  1.  Mr.  £dwin  Hill,  of  London,  a  candid  and  careful  inquirer,  who  holds  a  high  position  in  the 
Government,  says  that  his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  criminality  nave  satisfied  him  that  there  are  bom 
every  day  in  Great  Britain  from  six  to  eight  children  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  and  eaify 
jBUiTOunaingB  in  life,  are  virtually  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  crime. 

*'  2.  I  have  lately  received  from  Count  Sollohut,  of  Russia,  a  letter  giving  the  results  of  an  experiment 
in  prison  disci^ine  conducted  by  him  in  Moscow.  For  six  years — that  is  from  its  origin — he  nas  been 
director  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  Industry  in  that  city.  Within  the  period  named,  more  than  2,000 
mminals  haveBassed  through  the  establishment,  and  been  discharged  from  its  custody,  only  nine  of  whom 
—less  than  haf  of  one  per  cent,  -have  been  returned  to  it  for  criminal  acts.  You  will  be  canons  to  know 
how  so  extraordinaiv  a  result  has  been  accomplished.  The  consul's  letter  explains  it.  Not  only  la  every 
I>ri8oner  required  to  learn  a  trade,  but  he  is  ^rmitted  to  choose  the  trade  he  wifi  learn.  So  long  as  he  con- 
tinues an  apprentice,  he  is  allowed  no  share  m  his  earnings ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  his  business,  a 
pwt  of  the  moome  from  what  he  produces,  by  no  means  mconsiderable,  is  his  own,  but  ib  not  given  to  him 
^  till  the  time  of  his  liberation.  Count  Sollohut  assures  me  that  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  apprentices  in 
mastering  their  several  trades  are  such  that  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  it  is  accomplished  in  six  months ! 
So  potent  a  thing  is  hope,  and  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  condition,  even  as  criminals.  The  first  general 
result  of  this  system  is,  that  fuUv  nine-tenths  of  the  prisoners  in  this  jail  master  a  trade  so  completely,  that, 
on  their  discharge,  they  are  capable  of  taking  the  position  of  foreman  in  a  shop;  and  the  second  u,  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  relapses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  its  discipline  are,  ahnost 
to  a  man,  through  the  trades  they  learned  in  prison,  earning  and  eating  honest  bread. 

*'  You  will  a^ee  with  me,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  second  of  the  facts  related  above  is  as  cheering  ^^ 
hopeful  for  fallen  numanity  as  the  first  is  deplorable  and  disheartening.  If  prison  officers,  by  a  wise  ^plica- 
tion of  energy,  can  accomplish  such  results  as  those  recorded  by  Sollohut,  surely  society,  by  the  use  of  a  like 
wisdom  and  zeal^  may  so  adjust  its  arrangements  as  to  afford  a  substantial  remedy  to  tiie  state  of  things 
alleged  by  Mr.  Hill  to  exist  this  moment  in  England. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  B.  C.  WINES,  LL-D.** 
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*'<iy.  Frf»a«i^1yiojiiiietyp«EMnt  of  <wrciiiidn^ 
wtth  intempennoe. 

*« * Y.  In  all  juvenile  TefonnatGrieB  ninety-five  percent  of  the  ofienden  come  from 
idle,  ignoraDty  vidooa  homea.  Almost  all  childbren  are  truant  from  School  at  the  time  of  ^ 
ibjEir  committal ;  and  almoet  all  are  the  children  of  ignorant  parents.  These  children 
famish  the  future  inmates  of  our  prisons;  for 'criminals  are  not  made  in  some  ma^gn 
hour,  they  grow.'  In  the  &ce  of  these  fSsMctSi  what  can  be  said  but  this  :  Ignorance  breeds 
crimen  education  is  the  remedy  for  crime  that  imperils  us.'  " 

13.  '*  The  following  will  illustrate  the  extent  and  minuteness  with  which  statistics 
tie  gathered  in  other  countries : — 
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*' Bavaria — Cttbious  Statistics. 
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NBasSSTTT  IfOR  U0R1E  THAN   "  FaCTI-KnOWLKDOR  "— ThR  MORAL  NATURE. 


14  Dr.  Taylor  Lewis  remarks  with  great  force ; — 

"Ezperienoe  has  abundautlj  shown  that  no  amount  of  mere  fact-knowledge,  or  of 
•csLentific  knowledge^  in  the  restricted  modem  sense  of  the  term,  can  giro  security  that 
the  man  possessing  it  may  not  turn  out  a  monster  of  crime,  and  a  deadly  scourge  to 
Of  itself^  we  mean«  or  in  its  direct  effects ;  for,  as  an  aid  to  a  higher  {KMition 
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among  men,  and  thus,  as  ftmidiiiig  a  woildhr  motiYe  to  ooirect  outwattl  belu»ri<$ur»  it 
might,  undoubtedly,  operate  as  a  aalutaiy  check. 
^.  "  The  aame  may  be  said  of  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  of  anytliihg  bIm 
that  gives  rise  to  a  worldly  prudence  taking  the  place,  for  a  time,  of  moral*  principle. 
When  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  or  such  a&  education  gives  less  distinction,  by  brang 
more  and  more  diffused,  then,  instead  of  *a  check,  it  may  become  a  direct  incentive  to 
crime,  by  creating  increased  facilities  for  its  commission.** 

Bboular  Training  Schools  of  Ceime. 

15.  "  Evidence  is  constantly  accumulating  that  the  processes  of  the  burglar,  of  the  in* 
cendiary,  of  the  counterfeiter,  of  tKe  poisoner,  of  the  railroad  destroyer,  and  of  the  prison* 
Inreaker,  etc.,  are  actually  making  progress,  with  the  progress  of  crime.  They  are  be- 
coming arts,  whether  we  rank  them  among  the  elegant  or  the  usefoL 

lliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  before  long  oooks  may  be  written  upon  them,  and 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  felons'  library.*.  The  same  may  be  maintained  in 
respect  to  what  may  be  called  uie  more  speculative  knowledge.  When  wholly  destitute, 
as  it  may  be,  of  moral  truth  and  moral  intuitions,  it  mav  only  wake  up  the  dormant 
fSMSulties  of  the  soul  for  the  discovery  of  evil,  and  make  tnem  all  the  more  acute  fdr  its 
perpetration." 

As  Education  Advances,  Crixs  Diminibhss. 

IC.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas  illustrates  another  &ct  in  th«  following 
language: — 

**  Ignorance  is  the  fostering  mother  of  vice.  The  relation  of  cause  to  effect  which 
binds  ignorance  to  crime  is  now  a  &ct,  demonstrated  by  the  unerring  fi^^ures  of  statistics. 
In  proportion  as  education  advances  in  a  country,  the  number  of  criminals  diminishes.* 
Qnme  and  ignorance,  masked  by  day,  go  hand  in  hand  by  night,  to  perform  deeds  of 
wickedness  aod  shame." 

IV.    SUPERSEDING  SCHOOL  SECTION  DIVISIONS,  AND  ESTABLISHING 
•  TOWNSHIP  BOARDS  OP  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Report^  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  a  movement  has  been 
made,  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  towards  the  abolition  of  School  Section  Divisions, 
and  the  establishment  of  Township  Boards  of  Education. 

Ever  since  1850,  there  has  been  a  provision  in  our  School  Acts  for  the  establiahment 
of  Township  Boards,  as  contained  in  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  Consolidated  School 
Act ;  but  as  that  section  is  worded,  no  such  Board  could  be  established  unless  a  mnority 
of  the  votes  in  every  sinde  School  Section  of  the  township  was  in  favour  of  it.  It  has 
happened  that  out  of  twelve  School  Sections  in  a  township,  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
in  deven  of  them  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Township  Board  ;  but  the  majority  in 
one  section  voted  against  it,  and  thus  defeated  the  wishes  of  the  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
ratepayers.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  School  Act  has 
remained  a  dead  letter  for  twenty  years,  except  so  far  as  one  township.  (Enniskillen)  is 
concerned — although  a  large  majoritv  of  the  County  School  Conventions,  on  two  occa- 
sions, have  voted  in  favour  of  Township  Boards.     The  kw  was,  in  1871,  wisely  altered 

*  "  As  if  to  shoviiDr.  Lewis  *  true  prophet,  a  teleffram  of  November  Slid  states  that  the  police,  in  break- 
ing ap  en  orgaoised  band  of  house-breakers,  near  ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  found,  among  other  articles,  a  number 
of  books  for  the  instruction  of  novices  in  the  art  of  burglary.** 

*  **  The  interesting  report  of  M.  Duruy  upon  elementary  instruction  in  France  gives  conbluaive  figures 
upon  this  subject.  Thus,  in  comparing  the  period  1828-1836  with  1838-1847,  we  find  that  tha  whole  number 
»f  persons  under  twenty-one  years  aoeused  of  crime  had  diminished  but  236 ;  while,  in  comparing  the  decade 
1838-1847  with  1853-1802,  the  number  had  decreased  4,152,  ahnost  eighteen  times  as  many.  In  1847.  vef- 
sons  under  sixteen  were  tried  at  the  Court  of  Assises ;  in  1862,  there  were  but  44,  In  Germany,  in  Prussia^ 
as  instruction  is  improved  and  extended,  crime  niminiwhes.  In  the  prisons  of  Yaud,  Keufchatel,  and 
Zurich,  there  are  but  one  or  two  prisons ;  they  are  often  emp^.  In  Baden,  where,  within  thirty  years, 
much  has  been  done  to  promote  education!;  from  1854  to  1861,  the  number  of  prisoners  decreased  from  1,426 
to  691 ;  some  prisons  were  dosed.    Bavaria,  notorious  lor  the  nvmber  of  illegitimate  birth%  la  losing  its  dis- 

iteoef ul  preeminence.** 
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to  M  to  kaye  the  omitioii  to  the  decision  of  the  mtepftjen  in  a  majoiitj  of  the  School 
BedaoQS  ef  a  township.  Should,  therefore,  the  Fote  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  in  a 
township  he  faTonrable  to  a  change,  the  manicipal  council  of  such  township  is  authorized 
io  form  die  township  into  one  School  municipality,  under  one  Board  of  Trustees  (as  is 
the  ease  in  dties,  towns,  and  villaffes),  doing  away  with  the  great  inconyenience  of  sepi^ 
rate  School  Section  Divisions  and  rates,  and  giving  to  parents  the  right  to  send  their 
difldren  to  the  School  nearest  to  their  residences. 

/  TOWHBHIP  BOAEDS  IK  VABIOUS  AmKBICAV  STATBa. 

^  1.  After  trying  the  School  Section  system  for  some  time,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl* 
Tania^  Ohio,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States,  have  adopted  the  Township  Boaid 
mtem,  and  pronounce  it  immensely  superior  to  the  Schod  Section  system.  In  the 
mate  of  New  York,  a  compromise  system  is  authorized  by  the  School  law ;  that  is,  one 
or  more  School  Sections  can  ^  ather  severally  or  jointly  resolve  themselves  into  Union 
*'  IVee  School  districts,  with  Boards  of  Education,  bavins  authority  to  ffnde  and  classify 
''the  Schools  under  their  charee."  From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pablic 
Instruction  for  1870  we  learn  that  there  are  now  250  such  united  districts  in  the  State; 
of  them  he  says :  "  Having  had  freauent  occasion  to  examine  the  provisions  of  this  law 
"  (I.  e.  the  '  Union  Free  School  Act*),  and  being  somewhat  &miliar  with  its  worUngs,  I 
"  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  School  system  yet  devised  for  all  localities  where 
**  the  number  of  scholars,  as  in  villascHB,  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  thorough  classification." 
Bev.  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Fraser,  in  his  Report  to  the  English  Gommissioners,  says  :*- 
"  In  tte  State  of  New  York,  Union  Sdiools  [or  united  sections!  appear  to  be  the  most 
^  popular  and  flourishing  of  all  the  rural  Schools."  In  this  Trovince,  the  township 
council,  if  the  experiment  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  can,  at  any  time»  repeal  its  own 
hj-law  establishing  such  Board. 

2.  0(mneaiciU.—The  Secretary  to  the  ftate  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut, 
thus  graphically  illustrates  the  comparative  effects  of  the  adoption  of  the  Township  over 
the  School  Section  system  in  that  State.  In  order  to  understand  the  ^frcts  as  stated,  I 
faaye  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  words  '<  town  "  to  Township,  and  "  district "  to 
SduU  8eMon^  where  they  occur  in  the  following  extracts. 

^The  tendency  to  manage  Schools  Township-wise  is  growing.    More  Townships 

united  their  School  Sections  last  year  than  in  any  former  one.     Owse  united,  they  stay  so. 

At  least  there  is  no  instance  where  a  Township  has  taken  this  step,  and  after  grading 

any  of  its  Schools,  gone  back  to  the  School  Section  plan.    Let  pubuc  sentiment  advance 

as  it  has  done  for  five  years,  and  the  School  Section  system  wul  soon  be  abandoned. — 

The  people  are  &st  learning  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Township  system.    They 

see  that  it  fiivours  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  g^ins  better  and  more  per^ 

manent  teachers,  longer  schools,  and  helps  the  poorer  and  outlying  School  Sections.    The 

Towniihip  system,  too,  lessens  the  frequency  of  tax  assessments  and  collections.    Many 

.a  School-house  is  going  to  decay  because  the  funds  requisite  for  such  purposes  would 

.necessitate  a  Section  tax.    The  expense  of  the  assessment  and  collection  of  such  a  tax 

makes  too  large  a  share  of  the  tax  itself.    In  most  of  the  Sections,  the  amounts  thus 

provided  were  very  small    So  small,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  economical 

for  the  Township  to  pay  the  bills.      «      #       «      Tsuats  on  this  subject  are  better  than 

theories.     I  have,  therefore,  requested  one  of  the  School  visitors  of  Branford  to  describe 

the  effects  of  the  change  in  that  Township.    His  published  letter  shows  what  they  did, 

how  they  did  it,  what  they  sained  by  it,  and  why  they  voted  almost  unanimously  <  not 

io  go  hack,*    It  will  be  seen  that,  prior  to  the  union,  there  was  much  ill-feeling  in  regard 

to  School  matters,  that  the  discipline  was  deplorable,  average  attendance  low,  and  the 

teachers  changed  generally  every  term ;  under  the  new  system,  the  people  are  better 

satisfied.     School  Committee  and  Teachers  more  permanent.  Schools  graded,  terms 

Iragtfaeued,  the  motion  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  reduce  the  School  year  from 

forty  to  thirty  weeks  not  receiving  a  single  vote.    The  average  attendance  has  improved 

twenty -five  jper  cent.    Scholarship  wonderfully  improved— one  hundred  per  cent  better 

.than  it  was  four  years  luco." 

3.  Masoa^^mtis, — ^The  late  Horace  Mann,  so  noted  for  his  enlightened  news  on 
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education,  deprecating  the  District  or  School  Section  ^t6Bfi,  sars:— "I'cohrfcter'th* 
law  authorizing  Townships  to  divide  themselves  into  [School  Sections]  (he  ihost  unforhh 
nate  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schook  ever  enacted  in  the  State  [of  Massachusetts],  in 
this  opinion,  ex-Cfovemor  Boutwell,  and  the  eminent  educationist  of  the  same  State, 
*  cdncui-8,  and  hopes  that  the  day  will  speedily  be  seen  when  every  Township,  in  its  muni- 
cipsd  capacity,  will  manage  its  Schools,  and  equalize  the  expenses  of  education." 

PPAcncAL  Experience  of  Maine,  Massachubbtts  anp  VBRaiONT. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Maine,  in  his  recent  report,  devotes  a  considerable 
space  to  the  discussion  of  the  Township  vs.  the  School  Section  Systran.  He  says:-^ 

''  I  submit  the  following  argument  against  the  Section  system,  and  in  £ftvour  of  the 
township  plan — an  argument  drawn  from  the  experience  and  best  thoughts  of  Massaoku- 
setts  and  Vermont  For  the  past  three  years  I  nave  urged  upon  the  citizens  of  Msune, 
the  desirability  and  necessity  of  adopting  the  Township  system  of  School  organizatbn  in 
place  of  the  Section  system,  if  they  desired  to  attain  higher  and  larger  School  results  than 
at  present  Lewiston,  Auburn,  Lisbon,  Orono,  and  a  few  other  townships,  in  which  the 
educational  sense  is  lively,  have  abolished  the  Section  system,  and  adopted  the  municipal 
form,  with  tJie  happiest  results,  and  with  especial  advantage  to  the  out-lying  rural  dis- 
tricts. Such  has  been  the  consequence  wherever  the  change  has  been  made,  better  School- 
houses,  superior  teaching,  and  longer  Schools. 

''  The  Western  States  havenever  allowed  the  School  district  un-systepi  to  be  engrafted 
upon  their  educational  enterprises.  Our  eastern  educators,  emigrating  westward,  have 
carefully  avoided  this  element  of  inequality  and  disintegration  in  building  up  the  '^  Daily 
Public  School"  for  our  younger  sister  States.  Even  Massachusetts,  who  gave  us  the 
doubtful  legacy  of  the  system  plan,  abolished  the  same  in  her  own  system,  and  although 
subsequently  she  gave  the  towns  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  '  old  ways,'  but  four- 
teen towns  in  the  entire  Commonwealth  avaiM  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  These  wen 
remote,  sparsely  settled  towns,  gBuerally  out  into  sections  by  natural  barriers,  forbidding 
an  advantageous  unification.  We  have  an  ardent  desire,  therefore,  to  remove  aU  obstacles 
to  the  highest  possible  realization  in  our  educational  efforts.* 

"  Life  and  Progress, — ^Teachers  understand  how  impossible  it  is  to  secure  ia  a  small 
school  or  in  a  small  class,  that  healthful  and  proper  stimulus  which  is  almost  an  incident 
to  the  large  School  or  the  lar^e  class.  One  who  has  himself  ever  been  an  entire  class,  or 
one  of  two  or  three  constituting  a  dass,  will  remember  how  difiicult  it  was  to  create  in 
himself  any  such  measure  of  interest  as  would  make  the  labour  of  preparation  other  than 
a  dreary  task,  and  this  evil  extends  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  pupiL  He,  too,  needs 
stimulus. 

"  The  small  Section  fails  to  secure  that  aggregate  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants toward  the  School  which  is  essential  to  make  it  successfuL    This  aggregate  of  inter- 

*  In  Another  F«irt  of  his  Report  the  Superintendent  of  Maine  tfans  iUustrates  the  ohftraoter  of  thif 
progreM  under  the  Township  System  ;  he  says  : 

Township  Ststbic. 

"  Quito  a  number  of  the  to^vpshipe,  like  Lewiston,  Auburn,  Lisbon,  Durham,  Greene,  Taftter,  nted  the 
current  year  more  money  than  eler  before,  much  more  than  required  by  law,  for  tfa«  support  of  the  eohools. 
Lewiston  has  provided  herself  with  a  superintendent  at  an  annnial  salary  of  92^000  and  travelling  expenses. 
She  is  also  taking  steps  to  make  her  education  morepractioal  by  putting  into  it  an  industrial  element.  Al- 
ready her  public  schools  are  the  best  in  the  State.  But  the  gn^atest  educational  achievement  of  the  year  is 
tiie  abolition  of  the  miseiable  district  system  by  the  Town  of  Lisbon,  by  which  aot  the  towa  henamft  the 
owner  of  aU  the  school-houses,  the  schools  of  the  same  length,  with  the  whole  maiiagenieDt  of  the  ndbooiB  ia 
the  hands  of  the  superintending  school  committee.  Having  voted  to  abolish  the  dismct  system  at  the  March 
meeting,  the  town,  oeHevuig  it  would  be  judiciously  expended  by  the  superintendinff  school  commitleev  then 
TOfted  te  raise  fifty  per  cent,  more  money  than  reciuired  by  law  tor  the  support  of  sooools,  whioh  sivea  three 
good  terms  of  school  Hie  present  year.  Old  school-houses  have  been  repaired  and  new  ones  buln.  Lbbon 
has  now  four  new  school -houses  that  cost  $12,000  in  the  agmgate  and  while  I  regarded  her  sehools,  less  thaa 
three  years  ago,  as  among  the  very  poorest  in  the  county,  they  are  now,  thanks  to  her  public  spirited  citizens 
and  her  very  efficient  snperintending  school  committee,  far  aJiead  of  all  others  in  the  county,  excepting  the 
schools  of  Lewisten  and  Auburn,  the  two  other  towns  in  the  county  which  have  abolished  the  diatrict  sys- 
tem. I  am  fully  satisfied  that  if  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  a  large  part  of  the  towns  in 
the  State  would  at  once  abolish  the  district  system,  and  thus  double  the-  effieteney  of  the  soboDls,  with  not 
more  thaa  one-teath  part  of  the  present  troviDle  in  their  managemenk  And  withmxt  this  abolitioa  I  am  also 
folly  satisfied  there  can  be  no  great  and  steadfast  unproveoieDt  of  the  schools.** 
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^^.  ^njam  to^.  of  ^^v^^I,  i&terwt.  F^ycufiiniili^  haye  \^  interest  in  a  School 
thaia.haTe  ten,  ^te^.lest  tlwv-  fi^n,  ^4  ^  on.  The  teacher 'thus  receives  le^  stuniili^s 
from  his  sorroHodtfigs  in  small  than  in  largo  districts.    So  with  t&e  pupilfil. 

/  ^  Too  man^  Qfficm, — ^Is  not  onr  present  sjstem  defective  in  that  it  requires  too  many 
officersi  The  averakge  number  of  individuals  m  each  township  who  are  the  School  officers 
of  the  Townfhip,  will  be  found  to  be  from  fifty  to  sixty,  if  we  estimate  three  trustees  to 
eadi  Section ;  the  whole  number  of  School  officers  in  the  Province,  something  more  than 
fifteen  thousand !  Such  an  army  ought  to  do  the  work  well,  we  say.  Yet,  wbo  does  not 
believe  that  one-fifth  the  number  would  do  it  far  better  f  This  gives  one  School  officer 
for  every  ten  or  fifteen  children.  What  an  absurdity !  who  believes  in  this  multiplicity 
of  officcffSy  which  almost  inevitably  results  in  no  supervision  at  all  ?  Why  not  elect  a 
township  council  of  fifty  in  number  %  Who  would  care  to  live  in  a  township  thus  super- 
vised f  Is  it  not  that  six  men  are  found  better  than  fifty,  that  six  are  elected  ?  Six  men 
«)mpetent  for  the  School  duties  of  the  township  would  be  infinitely  more  efficient  than 
fifty,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  fifty  men  as  competent  as  the  six. 

"  Umiy  the  Side.— The  State  (Province)  is  a  jinit  for  certain  purposes.  The  Township 
is  a  unit  for  certain  otherpurposes.  For  the  purpose  of  education  the  Section  has  also 
been  regarded  as  a  unit.  For  almost  every  other  purpose  the  Township  has  been  found  to 
be  tiie  trae  unit.  Indeed,  in  several  respects,  in  tne  educational  part  even,  the  Township 
jyst^m  prevails.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  make  the  Township  a  unit  for  educational 
poiposest 

'*  Small  SehooUf  Small  Stipends. — ^It  is  quite  natural  to  think  that  a  teacher  who  can  b« 
•ecuied  for  a  small  stipend  will  answer  for  a  "  small  School,"  so  that  small  Schools  will, 
in  general^  be  taught  by  teachers  who  could  not  secure  sitoations  in  l^er  ones,  and 
would  fail  if  they  did. 

"  Small  SecHons,  Bad  School  Houses.— SmsUl  Sections  will  be  likely  to  have  bad  School- 
bonses.  The  expense  of  building  and  repairing  falls  heavily  upon  ten  or  a  dozen  tax-payers. 
And  the  old  Scnool-houses,  many  of  them,  unfit  even  for  stalled  cattle,  will  have  to  serve 
till  that  time  when  we  have  grown  wiser  and  adopted  a  new  order  of  things,  for  there  is 
no  hope  under  the  present  system  that  the  future  will  afford  relieC  The  population,  ex- 
cept at  bnsiness  centres,  is  year  by  year  ptwiually  growing  less.  Small  Sections  are  far 
less  likely  to  furnish  those  facilities  for  illustration  and  reference  so  necessary  to  the 
teacher.  Indeed,  everything  which  involves  an-  expenditure,  is  likely  to  remain  undone. 
The  trustee  feels  like  being  very  economical  when  he  reflects  that  he  will  be  assessed  one- 
tenth  of  any  expenditure ;  so  that  globes,  dictionaries  and  maps,  prizes,  and  aJl  School 
apparatus,  are  excluded  from  the  School. 

"  Campdiivoe  Examinations. — Making  one  central  board  of  supervision  would  render 
possible  competitive  examinations,  which  are  now  practically  impossibla  Such  examina- 
tions would  immediately  shut  out  the  most  incompetent  of  our  teachers.  They  would 
disconiBge  mere  girls,  scarcely  beyond  the  age  which  the  law  designates  as  infancy,  from 
seekingplaces  in  our  Schools  as  teachers,  when  they  should  be  there' as  pupils. 

""fefib  of  N^ism. — ^Fewer  daughters  and  nieces,  and  wives'  sisters  would  be  em- 
ployed. Even  when  they  are  thoroughly  competent,  their  employment  is  often  seen  to 
awaken  snch  a  spirit  of  antagonism  as  will  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  School.  Nepotism  is 
as  baneinl  an  evU  in  the  polities  of  the  School  Section  as  in  the  broader  field  of  the  State. 

^BeUer  Teachers. — Again,  a  better  class  of  teachers  would  be  secured  in  the  smaller 
Sectiopa  It  could  not  oe  expected  that  all  the  Schools  of  a  township  would  be 
«f  equal  size.  The  larger  ones^  the  village  Schools,  as  now,  would  secure  the  teachers 
without  r^ard  to  expense.  The  lesser  communities,  noticing  that  they  were  obliged  to 
belp  to  inpport  good  Schools  and  pay  large  prices  to  the  teachers  of  larger  Schools  would 
reiy  eoon  b^in  to  feel  that  if  they  were  obliged  to  help  to  support  good  Schools  for  their 
towiuoMDy  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  compel  their  townsmen  to  help  to  sustain  good 
Sebopb  for  them. 

^'jPermanence  of  Teachers. — ^This  change  of  supervision  would  tend  to  remove  the  evil  of 
&  oomteot  change  of  teachers.  Permanency  of  supervision  would  result  in  permanency 
•f  t^^H^Mnu  33ie  fiwquency  of  change  in  teachers  is  a  most  alarming  evil  with  us.  ]ft. 
bieaki  np  all  connection  between  one  term  and  another.  Each  teacher  has  his  own  ways, 
4Bid  jti  taikes  jBome  time  to  get  out  of  the  old  ways  and  into  the  new,  and  quite  a  portion  of 
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each  term  is  spent  in  getting  started.  It  thus  often  happens  that  a  tetin  is  one-third 
spent  before  the  work  is  well  begun.  It  reqoires  a  term  of  ordinair  length  for  a  teacher 
to  b^ome  familiar  with  the  pecvdiar  characteristics  of  his  pupils.  No  rexy  efficient  work 
can  be  done  till  this  is  known.  He  has  first  to  learn  their  needs  and  their  capacities,  be* 
fore  he  can  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  necessities  of  each  pupiL  An  ordinary  teacher, 
who  has  taught  a  School  for  one  term,  will  do  more  for  that  School  than  one  of  supeiior 
endowments  and  acquirements,  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  wants  of  the  School  Per- 
petual change  of  teachers  and  Inspectors  of  Schools  utterly  ignores  the  yidue  of  experi- 
ence. I  can  conceive  of  no  remedy  for  these  evils  which  will  be  likely  to  prove  so  efficient 
as  this  change  of  system."  « 

Evils  of  Change  of  Teachers. — Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  afterwards  Secretary  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  thus  depicts  the  evils  of  a  change  of  teacheis 
under  the  School  Section  plan.    He  says : 

"  Practically  the  School  Section  system  denies  the  value  of  experience.  Each  year 
sees  a  new  trustee,  and  each  teqn  a  new  teacher.  The  experience  of  a  year  is  often  ren- 
dered valueless  by  the  election  of  a  new  trustee ;  and  the  teacher  labours  for  a  single 
term,' commencing  without  a  knowledge  of  what  the  pupils  have  previously  accomplished, 
and  ending  without  an  interest  in  their  future.  Unaer  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
tftrange  that  Section  Schools  are  kept,  term  after  term,  and  year  after  year,  without  an 
appreciable  increase  of  power.  '  The  quality  of  the  School  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  teacher  3  and  the  character  of  the  teacher  depends  upon  accident,  or  the  caprice, 
prejudices,  or  convenience  of  the  trustee.  Each  teacher  brings  into  the  School  his  own 
ideas  of  teaching,  and  after  two,  three,  or  four  months  he  goes  awav,  and  his  place  is 
taken  bjr  a  strai^;er  who  introduces  new  methods,  without  the  judgment  of  anybody 
conoenung  their  relative  value.  The  successive  terms^  of  School  in  the  same  Section 
have  not,  usually,  any  personal  or  educational  connection  with  each  other.  Each  tenn 
is  an  experiment  which  proves  nothine  but  its  own  failure  or  comparative  success ;  and 
it  does  hot  even  ftumish,  either  in  its  failure  or  its  success,  a  basis  for  future  operation.' 

.  ''  Equalization  of  Taxation,— Agsia,  this  change  would  result  in  an  equalization  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  Schools.  It  now  costs  each  tax-payer  in  a  sifiall  Section  more  to 
support  a  poor  School  than  it  costs  the  tax-payer  in  the  larger  Section  to  support  a  good 
School.  Statistics  show  that  the  expense  pjer  pupil  increases  in  the  inverse  ratio  as  the 
size  of  the  School  diminishes.    Why  should  not  taxation  for  the  support  of  Schools  be 

JuJized  1  Equity  demands  that  it  should.  Every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in  favour 
good  Schools  demands  that  it  should. 
"  Division  of  Labour, — ^No  one,  I  suppose,  at  this  day,  assumes  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  as  applied  to  the  mechanical  pursuits.  The 
manufacturer  who  should  require  each  workman  to  make  all  parts  of  a  watch,  would  find  that 
he  could  not  compete  with  his  rival  who  put  each  workman  upon  a  single  piece ;  even  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  where  no  great  mechanical  genius  is  required,  it  is 
found  to  be  economy  to  allow  each  man  to  do  a  distinct  part,  so  uiat  the  boot  or  shoe  is 
not  the  work  of  one  hand,  but  of  several  If  this  be  economy  in  the  mechanical  pursuits, 
how  much  more  apparent  is  the  wisdom  of  applying  this  principle  to  the  more  delicate  and 
responsible  work  of  developing  and  training  the  human  mind  f 

"  Classified  Schools. — ;li  ow,  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  graded  School  is  based.' 
It  is  found  that  the  teacher  who  teaches  a  few  branches,  and  concentrates  all  his  time  and 
efforts  upon  these  branches,  can  give  more  efficient  instruction  than  the  one  who  attempts 
to  teach  alL  It  is  upon  this  principle,  in  part,  that  each  college  professor  has  his  distinct 
d^Mfftment.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most  substantial  argument  in  &vour  of  ^radinff 
Schools.  A  graded  School  is  simply  a  classsified  School.  Every  one  knows,  who  is  at  all 
iamiliar  with  Schools,  that  their  success  depends  very  largely  upon  their  classification.  It 
requires  just  as  much  time  te  instruct  one  individuid  as  to  instruct  a  class ;  just  as  long 
to  instruct  a  class  of  three  as  a  class  of  twenty.  If  your  School  has  as  nuiny  classes  as 
individuals,  and  this  ofUm  happens  in  small  Schools,  the  teachers'  time  is  frittered  away 
to  little  purpose.  No  School  whose  currieulum  comprises  all  the  studies  from  the  a. 
Bk  C.  to  the  highest  branches  taught  in  the  PabUc  Schools,  can  be  therooghly  dasaified 
without  having  more  classes  tlum  the  teacher  /can  wdl  instruct 

"  Evils  of  Heterogeneous  Classes. — ^Every  teacher  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  aa 
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impresaon  upon  the  heterogeneous  mass  srouped  together  and  called  a  class — made  up  of 
piipila  pursuing  the  same  studies,  indeed—- but  of  mverse  age,  diTerse  capacity,  and  ^- 
rerse  acquirement^  as  is  usual  in  an  ungraded  School.  The  more  gifted  and  accomplished 
are  held  bade,  while  those  of  lesser  eifbs  and  acquirements  are  dragged  on  beyond  their 
strength.  The  former  grow  lazy  and  indifferent ;  the  latter  discouraged  and  disgusted. 
The  former  require  an  overweening  confidence  in  their  own  abilities ;  the  latter  &il  to 
cultiyate  that  healthful  self-appreciation  essential  to  success,  which  is  naturally  developed 
bj  association  with  ones'  peers.  Thus  it  happens  that  all  stimulus,  both  to  the  bright 
and  the  duD,  is  removed. 

'^  UnekusyUd  Classes. — ^Besides,  it  is  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  adapt  lus  in- 
stmctioQ  to  the  varied  capacities  and  diverse  accomplishments  of  unclassified  classes. 
This  is  difficult  enough  in  a  class  which  has  been  selected  and  grouped  with  reference  to 
like  capacities  and  similar  acquirements.  If  he  adapts  his  instruction  to  the  more  ad- 
Tanced,  it  will  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  less  advanced.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  less  gifted,  it  becomes  tedious  and  uninstructive 
to  the  others.  Thus  will  all  the  interest  be  dissipated,  while,  if  well  classified,  each 
individual  inspirits  the  other.  Mutual  labour  and  mutual  sympathy  are  powerful  stimu- 
lants, especially  to  the  young.  Each  spurs  and  supports  the  other,  and  industry  and 
diligence  are  secufed  in  all. 

"  Spedjled  Work  for  Each  Class. — ^Again,  the  graded  School  furnishes  additional  in- 
ducement to  effort  in  this  way  : — ^Each  class  has  its  specified  work,  and  no  advancement 
to  a  higher  grade  can  be  secured  until  that  work  is  done.  Each  grade  is  a  position  which 
cannot  be  reached  except  by  passing  step  by  step  over  all  the  intermediate  ground.  The 
pupils  in  each  grade  have  the  perpetuiu  incitement  of  their  more  advanced  associates. 
Trom  one  grade  to  another  is  to  them  a  long  strida  It  seems  a  thing  worthy  to  strive  for. 
Kow,  these  stimulants  are  especially  needed  by  slow  and  not  over-gifbed  minds,  and  to 
this  class  a  maiority  of  children  belong.  The  result  is,  that  progress  is  far  more  rapid 
and  thorough  m  a  graded  than  in  an  ungraded  School. 

''  Si^temaiic  InstrucHan. — Still,  again,  the  graded  system  secures  a  systematic  course  of 
education.  Each  pupil  does  not  for  himself,  nor  can  his  parents  for  him,  elect  this  study 
or  that,  as  whim  or  caprice  may  dictate.  He  must  taKe  each  in  due  time  and  order. 
That  course  of  study  is  prescribed  which  will  secure  the  best  and  most  symmetrical  men- 
tal development,  embracing  those  studies  a  knowledge  of  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  the 
most  practical  benefit  to  the  pupil  in  the  business  pursuits  of  after-life. 

"  InkUigmce  and  Fdhu  of  Property, — Take  another  important  view  of  the  case.  Gk> 
into  any  of  our  townships  wluch  have  been  blessed  with  a  good  school  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  you  will  find  the  aggregate  of  intelligence  to  be  far  ^eater  than  in  those 
townships  which  have  enjoyed  loss  educational  fisuiilities.  Is  the  mtelligence  of  its  in- 
habitants nothing  to  a  township  9  Is  not  the  expenditure  which  shall  secure  this  a  good 
investment  ?  True,  we  cannot  estimate  it  in  money,  yet  it  is  an  investment  that  will 
make  its  return  in  kind.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  the  percentage  of  increase  of 
valuation  of  property  in  any  community  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  increase  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue.  Every  citizen  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  or' extraordinary  virtue, 
enhances  the  value  of  all  property  of  the  township  in  which  he  lives.  By  just  so  much 
as  yon  add  to  the  virtue  and  mtelligence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  do  you  add 
to  the  value  of  its  acres.  It  is  thus  that  it  is  true  that  ''  every  man's  sin  is  every  other 
man's  business."  It  is  just  as  true  that  every  man's  ignorance  is  every  other  man's 
business.'* 

Evils  of  Want  of  Classificaium. — Hon.  Henry  Barnard  thus  sets  forth  the  evils  that 
result  from  the  lack  of  proper  classification  of  Schools : — "  From  the  number  of  class  and 
individual  recitations,  to  be  attended  to  during  each  half-day,  these  exercises  are  brief, 
hurried,  and  of  little  practical  value.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless  repe- 
atitmB  of  the  words  of  a  book.  Instead  of  being  the  time  and  place  where  the  leal 
businees  ol  teaching  is  done,  where  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into 
the  acquirements  of  each  pupil,  and  his  abiuty  to  comprehena  clearly  is  cultivated  and 
tested ;  whoe  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and  illustrated,  and 
additicnal  infonaation  imparted,  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher  brought  in  direct  contact 
wHh  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to  anmae,  interest^  and  direct  its  (^)emng  powers ;  instead 
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of  all  this  and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation  eonsists,  on  the  part  of  ea£h  ^ 
teaeber,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class,  in  regular  order  and  quick  snccessiiai, 
repeat  words  from  a  book,  and  on  the  part  of  ttie  pupils,  of  sajing  theu*  lessons,  as  the 
operation  is  most  significantly  described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  summon  tJie  daas 
to  the  stand.  In  the  meantime,  the  order  of  the  School  must  be  maintained,  and  the 
seneral  business  must  go  forward.  Little  children,  without  any  authorized  employment 
for  their  eyes  and  hands,  and  ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  eveiy 
muscle  is  aching  from  suppressed  activity ;  problems  must  be  solved,  excuses  for  tardinees 
or  absence  received,  questions  answered,  whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and  more  or 
less  of  extempore  discipline  administered.  Were  it  not  a  most  ruinous  waste  of  precious 
time — did  it  not  involve  the  deadening,  crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  facul- 
ties and  noble  sensibilities — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects  for  which 
Schools  are  instituted — it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  diverting  farce  than 
an  ordinary  session  of  a  large  Public  School,  whose  chaotic  and  discordant  elements  hssve 
not  been  reduced  to  system  by  proper  classification.  The  teacher — ^at  least  the  con- 
scientious teacher — ^thinks  it  anything  but  a  farce  to  him.  Compelled  to  hurry  from  one 
study  to  another,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  methods  -altogether  distinct ;  fiom  one  recita- 
tion to  another  equally  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  one  requiring  a  liveliness  of  manner  that 
he  does  net  feel,  and  cannot  assume,  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstraction 
of  thought,  which  he  cannot  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  caxes ;  from  one 
case  of  discipline  to  another  pressing  on  hiln  at  the  same  time — ^he  goes  through  the  same 
circuit,  day  after  day,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  achiuff  heart,  and  brings  his  Dchool  to  a 
dose  with  a  feeling  that,  with  all  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  has  accomplished  but 
little  good." 

Amsndhent  to  our  own  School  Law  rblating  to  Township  Boabbs  of  Trustek. 

One  or  two  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  giving  eiSect  to  our  own  law  on  the 
subject*  These  difficulties,  and  a  mode  of  overcoming  them,  have  been  pointed  out  by  one 
of  our  Inspectors  (D.  J.  McEonnon,  Esq.,  of  Peel),  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  expressed  my  belief  that  under  the  township  system,  schools  misht  be  so 
I^aced  that  every  child  in  the  Townships  of  Toronto  and  Ohin^acousy  would  be  within 
two  miles  of  some  school.  This  might  be  done  by  planting  schools  ten  lots  apart  one 
way,  and  four  concessions  the  other,  with  one  in  the  centre  of  each  (almost)  square,  thus 
giving  two  concessions  (If  miles)  as  the  maximum  distance  to  be  travelled  by  any  child. 

"  But  here  a  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  outset  in  the  shape  of  several  really  good 
sdiool  houses  already — many  of  them  lately — ^built,  and  which  it  would  be  mos£  unreason- 
able to  close  merely  because  a  little  out  of  place.  I  have  found,  however,  that  by  slightly 
modifying  the  original  scheme  these  schools  may  be  all  brought  in  by  leaving  only  one 
comer  of  either  township  (7  lots),  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  some  school— child- 
ren from  the  same  comer  having  now  to  go  more  than  four  miles. 

:|e  sfe  a|e  »  « 

"  We  have  at  present  46  sections  in  Toronto  and  Chinguacousy,  of  which  9  are 
Unions,  and  supposing  the  burden  of  five  of  these  to  fall  upon  these  two  townships,  there 
are  still  41  left.  Besides,  there  was  presented  to  the  county  council  at  its  last  sessicm 
a  petition  from  certain  farmers  in  Chinguacousy,  showing  that  some  of  their  children  had 
frY>m  four  or  five  miles  to  walk  to  school,  and  praying  for  a  new  section.  Should  the 
wish  of  these  ratepayers  be  granted,  there  would  be  42  schools  to  support  under  the 
present  system  instead  of  37  under  the  township  plan.  Should  ratepayers  in  each  oft  he 
five  sections  in  Chinguacousy,  whose  outskirts  lie  three  miles  or  more  from  their  respec- 
tive school-houses  take  the  same  course,  it  would,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  schools, 
very  materially  increase  taxation  in  that  township. 

♦  ♦         .  #  «  ♦ 

/'  But  even  reckoning  the  number  of  schools  to  be  kept  up  under  the  present  system. 
as  only  42,  there  would  still  be  five  more  than  under  the  township  plan ;  and  counting 


*  The  same  difficultiM,  in  giriug  dfett  to  tb6  law.  are,  no  doubfc,  experienced  bv  oOier  Inspeoton,  bo 
i  the  example  and  iUnstraftiooi  here  grran,  lamf  Im- taken  as  «  imr  speeunent  of  r oAulw  diffihnJtwH  in  otaer  - 
be  of  the  Irovinee. 
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Hkfom^fii  maiftteioBig  eadi  schod  in  Ae  ftitor»  as  $M0  per  ammm  (intercsiim  T»lte<iC)  t 
aitt^-bittldfaig,  fumitUM,  Ac,  say  $1»600,  at  7  per  cent.  $105  ;  firewood,  $20  ;  r^wwga^, 
prize  books,  Ss^y  $15 ;  aad  ealary  of  a  teaeher,  $360),  the  amoant  saved  on  the  five  fieh«ola;a 
would  be  $2,500,  or  $60  a  piece  to  each  ^f  the  37  schools,  and  $280  over  for  *  contingeu- 
cisB."  That' is  to  say,  it  vooid  cost  the  people  exactly  the  same  to  have  a  $360  teaGllec•;^ 
under  the  township  system  as  a  $300  man  at  present ;  or  rating  teachers  according  to 
salaries,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  would  be  increased  by  20  per  cent 

"  But  here  I  anticipate  an  objection.    If  the  number  of  the  schools  were  reduced  to 
37,  would  not  the  increased  attendance  at  each  make  the  work  too  great  for  37  teachers 
ttf-overtake!    I  answer  decidedly,  no,  for  the  aggregate  attendance  of  the  townships  for 
tke>  first  half  year  of  1871,  was  only  about  1,400,  or  less  than  38  a  piece  for  37  teachensy-o 
while  for  the  second  half  it  was  some  50  less,  so  that  even  if  the  attendance  should  inm.^ 
crease  by  ono-fourth  on  account  of  the  ereater  facilities  afiforded  to  children  who  are  nowrr 
«t  too  great  a  distance,  it  would  still  fall  below  the  50  allowed  to  each  teacher  by  law. 

"  Another  great  advantage  of  the  township|Bystem  would  be  the  equalization  of  taxa- 
tion. I  shall  at  this  time  merely  say,  that  the  present  system  is  most  unjust,  some  sec- 
tions in  the  county  having  double  the  amount  of  ratable  property  that  others  have,  and 
ooDsequently  requiring  to  pay  each  man  less  than  half  the  taxes  for  the  same  class  of  sdiooL 

*'  But  what  about  the  new  and  good  houses  already  built  %  Will  those  who  have 
paid  some  $40  apiece  for  school-houses  in  their  own  sections  be  required  to  turn  round 
and  pay  their  (say)  $20  additional  for  similar  buildings  in  other  parts  of  the^  township  I  \ 
This  wonld  assuredly  be  most  unfair  as  men  in  sections  that  have  been  enterprijEing  enough 
to  put  up  expensive  houses  would  have  paid  some  $60  for  schools  belonging  to  the  whole 
township,  while  their  more  canny  neighbours  whose  present  schools  were  built  some  30 
years  ago,  would  get  off  with  $20  !  But  fortunatdy  the  remedy  is  simple.  If  A.  and  R, 
two  m^diante  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  having  stodos  valued  at  $7,000  and  $3,000  respeo- 
tivelj,  agree  to  go  into  partnership  on  even  terms,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  on  the  under- 
standing  that  their  present  stocks  shall  be  the  property  of  the  firm,  it  would  be  absurd  for 
R  to  say,  *  We  have  now  $10,000  'between  us,  and  the  $10,000  more  required  wiU  be 
just  5,000  apiece,  because,  you  know,  we're  equal  partners.'  *  No.'  A.  would  say,  '  I've  : 
$7,000  in  now,  and  you've  $3,000,  so  I  shall  put  in  $3,000  and  you  $7,000,  and  then 
well  be  on  even  footing.'  And  so  may  it  be  arranged  with  existing  school  propeoty.  Let  * 
the  township  board,  if  formed,  buy  up  all  the  school  property  of  the  various  sections  at  a 
valuation,  so  that  the  value  of  sucn  prc^rty  shall  be  deducted  from  the  building  taxes^of 
those  who  have  paid  for  it,  and  thus  evenhanded  justice  done. 

'-But  what  of  the  fairly  good  school-houses — ^those  not  quite  coming  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  but  yet  too  good  to  throw  away  entirely  9  Make  them  into 
teachers'  residences.  A  partition  or  two  run  through,  and  a  kitchen  attached,  will  con- 
vert tiie  most  of  them  into  very  comfortable  little  houses,  and  this  would  be  by  no  means  ' 
a  useless  investment,  for  fally  one-third  of  the  teachers  at  present  engaged  are  mamed 
men ;  and  I  have  known  of  several  instances  during  the  past  year  where  a  good  school '' 
has  been  refused  by  a  good  teacher  simply  because  he  could  not  get  a  house. 

"  Of  course,  even  if  township  boards  were  at  once  established  we  could'nt  expect  to 
see  all  these  changes  at  once.  New  schools  would  have  to  be  built  no  sooner  than  they 
will  if  no  such  change  take  place,  but  when  built  they  would  be  in  the  most  convenient 
places,  and  every  child  could  at  once  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  school  nearest  him.  After  ' 
all,  it  would  perhaps  be  hardly  worth  while  to  make  such  a  change  for  the  sake  of  saving 
a  couple  of  dollars  a  year  to  each  farmer,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  little  ones  who  now  must  '> 
wait  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  before  they  can  walk  their  three  miles  or  so  to 
school  in  winter,  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  some  trouble." 

In  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  (jovemment  last  year  on  some  amendments  to 
the  school  law,  the  following  suggestions  were  made : — 

''Hie  14th  section  of  the  School  Act  of  1871  might  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  school  sections  which  have  erected  good  school-houses  of  a  certain  valuation  to  be 
detenomed,  should  be  exempted  from  taxation  for  new  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  town- 
ship where  this  had  not  been  dona  It  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  would ;&ot^' 
be  better  further  to  amend  the  law,  so  as  to  authori^  two  or  three  of  the  exifstin^  i^hool 
sections  (aiockadiiig  to  the  eo^  of  the  township),  to  unite  and  elect  one  member  t<i^the 
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township  board,  to  retain  the  ezistmg  boandaries  (subject  to  altentioa  b^  the  boaid)  &r 
taxation  purposes,  but  to  abolish  them  so  far  as  they  now  restrict  the  rignt  of  each  rake- 
pajer  to  send  his  child  to  the  school  of  the  section|in  which  he  pays  school  rates." 

SXTMMART  Of  THB  DISADVANTAGES  OF  A  SCHOOL  SECTION  SYSTEM,  AMD  THB  ADTAMTAQK^ 

OF  A  Township  Boabd  System. 
1.  The  Ditadvantages. 

The  following  enumeration  of  some  of  the  prominent  obstacles  which  are  in  the  way 
#f  the  greater  efficiency  of  our  schools  under  the  district  system  is  worthy  of  attentiy* 
studying.      They  are  a  summary  of  what  has  been  stated  at  length  in  the  preceding 
pages:— 

The  evils  are  : — 

1.  Total  lack  of  effici^it  supervision. 

2.  Constant  chanffe  in  the  schools  as  supervised. 

3.  Very  many  badly  qualified  teachers. 

4.  Constant  change  of  teachers. 

5.  Lack  of  interest  in  schools  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  trustees. 

6.  Employment  of  relatives  and  favourites,  often  without  any  regard  to  proper  quali- 
ieations. 

7.  Too  small  schools  in  many  sections. 

8.  Too  short  schools  in  small  sections. 

9.  Employment  of  immature  and  incompetent  teachers  in  small  sections. 

10.  Miserable  school-houses  in  many  sections. 

11.  Irregular  attendance  of  pupils. 

12.  General  lack  of  facilities  to  aid  the  teachers. 

13.  No  schools  in  many  sections. 

14.  Lack  of  proper  qualifications,  such  as  would  be  required  in  a  uniform  township 
school 

15.  Total  disregard  to  ihe  programme,  pupils  often  studying  what  they  choose  and 
not  what  they  ought. 

These  twice  seven  and  one  plagues  of  our  public-school  system  will  be  recognised  by 
every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  connection  with  our  public  schools. 

2.  The  Advantages  of  a  Townshij^  System, 

The  following  are  given  aS  some  of  the  desirable  results  to  be  realized  by  abandoning 
the  section  system,  and  placing  the  schools  under  the  care  of  a  township  board : — 

1.  It  would  secure  just  as  many  schools  as  the  necessities  of  the  community  dematid, 
each  being  an  integral  part  of  one  central  organization,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  in- 
dividuals. 

2.  It  would  dispense  with  a  large  number  of  school  trustees,  collectors,  &c. 
8.  It  would  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation. 

4.  It  would  furnish  more  uniform  and  equal  advantages  and  privileges  to  every 
resident 

5.  It  would  allow  the  child  to  attend  school  where  his  own  interests  would  be  best 
conserved,  with  no  restraint  save  what  the  general  interest  might  require. 

6.  It  would  prevent  endless  difficulties  and  strife  about  sdiool  section  boundaries. 

7.  It  would  diminish  the  a^egate  expenditure  for  schools. 

8.  It  would  secure  a  more  efficient  system  of  school  inspection  and  supervision. 

9.  It  would  secure  a  permanency  of  the  advantages  of  supenision. 

10.  It  would  secufe  greater  permanency  of  teachers. 

11.  It  would  secure  a  better  class  of  teachers. 

12.  It  would  secure  better  compensation  to  competent  teachers,  and  less  employment 
for  incompetent  ones. 

13.  It  wiU  secure  better  school-houses. 

li.  It  will  Jiecure  greater  fiicilities  to  teachers  for  reference  and  illustration. 
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15.  It  TnB  enable  townahipt  to  estaUish  graded  sohoob. 

1 6.  It  win  secnre  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  township. 

17.  It  win  resalt  in  more  uniform  methods  of  teadnne. 

18.  It  win  secure  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  study,  and  wiU  tend  to  keep  pnpib^ 
longer  in  sdiool. 

19.  It  wiU  secure  to  the  Education  Depaartment  more  reliable  staitistics. 

20.  It  win  insure  schools  in  eyefy  section  of  the  township,  and  prer^it  a  bare 
majority  from  depriving  a  respectable  minority  of  school  privileges. 

21.  It  win  tend  to  diminish  neighbourhood  quarrels. 

22.  It  would  insure  the  employment  of  fewer  nephews  and  nieces,  sisters  and  sisters- 
in  law. 

23.  It  would  insure  a  larger  aggregate  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  community  in 
each  school. 

24.  It  would  render  possible  competitive  examinations.  ^ 

There  is  no  gainsayine  the  force  of  the  argument  presented  by  the  above  points,  all 
of  which  are  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof  and  demonstration.  Nothing  but  apathy 
and  prejudice  can  prevent  a  reasonable  person  from  seeing  that  they  are  conclusive  in  favour 
of  a  change.  Are  those  persons  who  ding  to  the  school  system  aware  of  the  foUowing 
&ct  ?  Tbit  of  those  townships  in  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  which  have  abandoned 
ihe  district  system,  it  is  very  rare  that  one,  after  a  fair  trial,  has  any  inclinatifm  to  return 
to  that  system.  The  advantages  of  the  township  system  are  too  apparent  and  too  ini' 
portant  to  be  lost  when  they  have  once  been  attained  and  enjoyed. 

y.  ADDITIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  PROVINCE. 

1.  It  18  gratifying  to  observe  that  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  th#opefationof 
the  School  Iaw  of  1871  has  been  the  ahnost  simultaneous  demand  aU  over  the  Province 
for  additional  Normal  Schools.  I  have  abeady  referred,  in  another  part  of  the  Report,  to 
the  eratifying  success  of  our  present  Normal  School,  and  iHR  now  devote  a  short  space 
to  the  inustration  of  the  value  of  training,  and  wiU  then  refer  to  what  is  doing  elsewhere- 
in  this  direction. 

Imfulsb  givsn  bt  a  Unifobm  STAm)Aia>  of  Exoku^ence  in  Examination. 

2.  The  impulse  which  the  recent  Examinations  of  Public  School  Teachers  throughout 
the  Province  has  given  to  the  profession,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  When  brought 
to  the  test  of  a  unSbrm  standanl  of  exceUemce,  many  teachers  throughout  the  Province 
feb  that  they  were  much  below  tiiat  standard,  and  a  desire  snrang  up  among  them  that 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  Normal  School  Training  without  dela^. 
Henee  the  desire  for  the  estabUshment  of  additional  Normal  Schools  at  various  places  in 
the  Province.  I  had^u^gested  to  the  late  Attomey-€hneral  Macdonald,  that  he  should 
take  steps  for  the  establishment  of  these  Schools.  He  concuired  in  the  sn^;estion,  ai^ 
the  intentions  of  the  Gk>vemment  on  the  subject  were  intimated  in  the  speech  from  tire 
Throne,  in  December  of  last  year.  Various  circumstances  prevented  the  carrying  out  of 
the  suggestion  during  that  year,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  steps  wiU  now  be  taken  to 
^ve  it  effect,  and  to  establLsh  twOj  if  not  three  new  Normal  Schools,  at  as  many  different ' 
parts  of  the  Province.  ^ 

The  Value  of  Nobmal  School  Training  in  Ontabio. 

3.  We  have  in  out  own  Province  abundantly  demonstrated  the  value  to  the  Schools, 
and  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  of  the  Normal  School  established  in  1847,  and  so  sue* 
cessfidly  conducted  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Ihere  are  many  among  us  who  remember  not  only  the  inferior  character  of  the  teach- 
ing practised  iQ  most  of  our  Schools  twenty-five  years  agc^  (though  there  were  many  ex* 
cdent  Individiial  Schools),  but  also  the  characterless  dass  of  very  man}r  of  the  teaches 
itIk)  Fare  fimly  employed  all  over  the  Province.    Men  who  }md  fluled  in  olher  ^iktrsoitsr 
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BMn  who  had  no  adaptation  to  the  work,— men  wboae  dii&kiDg  habits  w«ce  a  xeproaiehto 
the  neighbourhood,  and  men  who  had  acaroely  mastered  even  the  merest  radinients  of 
edncation,  were  in  numberless  Sdiools  set  over  the  youUi  of  the  country,  and  were  with- 
onl  question  entnisted  with  the  responsible^  and  almost  sacred  duty  of  training  the  future 
men  and  women  of  the  land  There  were  in  many  cases  noble  exceptions,  in  which  men 
of  sterling  chariMster,  and  unexceptional  attainments,  were  emi>loyed ;  and  these  teach- 
tfs  and  their  labours  are  remembered  with  gratitude  in  many  neighbourhoods  to  this  day. 
From  the  ranks  of  these  teachers,  and  of  £e  intelligent  youth  in  the  various  counties, 
our  Normal  School  was  first  filled.  The  effect  of  the  training  of  the  early  Normal  School 
students,  under  the  lamented  T.  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  the  first  Head  Master,  was  soon  felt. 
Not  only  was  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  tiie  Schools,  where  these  students  were  em- 
ployed, at  onoe  elevated,  but  soon  the  felt  influence  of  their  improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing was  extended  to  other  Schools.  The  demand  for  the  better  trained  Normal  School 
students,  caused  thefialariesof  the  teachers  generally  to  be  gradually  raised ;  and  happily, 
though  too  slowly,  the  salaries  of  members  of  this  important  profession  have  since 
oqntinued  to  advance. 

NEOESsrrY  and  Importance  of  Normal  School  Training. 

4.  I  shall  now  illustrate  the  necessity  and  importance  of  Normal  School  Training, 
from,  two  or  three  sources.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  very  properly  remarks  : — 

*^  Something  besides  technical  knowledge  is  necessary  to  enable  an  individual  to  per- 
form successfully  the  responsible  and  difGicult  work  of  teaching,  and  this  something  must 
be  secured,  eitiier  by  unaided  efforts  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  or  by  preparatory  train- 
ing in  a  School  established  for  tiie  purpose 

'<  It  is  not  denied  that  experience  will  make  excellent  teachers ;  but  while  it  is  beinf 
gained,  who  can  estimate  the  (bunage  inflicted  upon  the  children  ?  While  it  is  admitted 
that  many  persons  make  in  time  excellent  teachers — ^industrious,  conscientious,  ambitious, 
and  skilful,  this  success  is  attained  at  great  cost  to  the  people,  who  pay  the  expense  of  the 
Schools  and  the  children  who  attend  them.  The  pupils  under  such  teachers  answer  to  the 
raw  material  practised  upon  by  the  unskilled  hand  of  an  awkward  apprentice.  It  should 
be  self-evident  that  the  profession  of  the  teacher  does  not  stand  alone,  requiring  no  pre- 
liminary induction  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art" 

NBdEssrrv  of  Tiuining  fob  thx  Profession  of  TEAomNa. 

5.  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  Pennsylvania, 
speaking  of  the  great  necessity  for  a  supply  of  properly  trained  teachers,  uses  tiie  follow- 
ing  language  :—T 

''  I^ew  will,  at  this  day,  seriously  question  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  teachers 
need  preparation  for  their  work.  They  must  either  learn  to  teach  by  experimenting  upon 
theur  pupils,  or  by  undergoing  a  preparatory  course  of  instruction/' 

•  Mr.  Niles,  of        ■  ■  ,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  proper  training  for  the 

profession  of  teaching,  thus  forcibly  writes  on  the  ti^UcHon  caused  by  unskilled  teachers 
in  the  Schools : — 

"  To  those  who  know  that  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  is  given  to  persons  of  '  no 
particular  qualifications,'  and  to  such  as  lack  experience  in  teaching,  comment  is  unneces- 
sary. As  tne  guardians  of  the  Public  Schools,  can  we  do  less  than  suggest  the  means  by 
wluch  the  thousand  yearly  beginners  in  the  work  of  teaching  shiUl  receive  some  professional 
tnuning  1  As  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  essential  to  success,  and  as  it  is  the 
policy  at  the  State  to  educate  her  teachers,  we  must  make  such  use  of  existing  agencies, 
and  otikers  which  may  be  created,  as  will  render  it  possible  to  place,  in  the  near  futori^  a 
teacher,  qualified  in  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  in  methods  of  imparting  instruction 
in  every  BchooL  / 

*'We  should  constantiy  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  student  who  expects  to 

teaeh,  that  no  pupil  from  the  Public  School,  Graded  School,  Cpllcffie,  or.Univennty,  i« 

.  fitted  to  Migin  teaching  in  the  primary  department  of  the  Village  S^ool,  or  evisn  in  th^ 
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IKknreGt  tog  a^hoothooBe  in  th«  back  woods,  until  he  has  nAAei  to  iSi  other  natmid  tk^ 
acqiiired  qoalificatioiis,  a  knowledge  of  the  great  art  of  iea^Mng, 

"  Vlien  we^  as  the  exponents  of  all  tibat  is  advanced  in  education,  we,  who  an 
brought  in  daily  contact  with  inefficiency  in  the  school  rooms ;  who  see  the  people's  money 
wasted  by  the  unskilAil ;  who  see  thousands  of  youn?  children  submitted  to  processes 
which  make  our  souls  sad,  come  to  regud  this  knowlec^  as  induipenaable,  there  will  h% 
more  applicants  for  seats  in  these  buildings.' 

TocB  Lost  in  the  Norbcal  Schools  from  want  of  LrrERART  Qualification  on 

THE  PART  OF  STUDENTS. 

6.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  scholarship  of  those  who  have  applied  for  admission, 
the  Normal  Schools  have  been  obliged  to  begin  their  work  of  education  fie^r  down,  to  con- 
sume much  time  in  giving  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English  gram- 
mar, geography  and  arithmetic.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  drill  almost  eveiy  pupil 
in  the  branches,  which  the  law  requires  to  be  taught,  before  he  could  take  instruction 
in  methods.  So  long  as  the  grade  of  scholarship  is  so  low  as  to  make  this  course  una- 
Tcidable,  a  large  number  of  trained  teachers  cannot  be  expected." 

The  Provinoe  of  the  Normal  School. 

7.  The  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Iowa  correctly  observes  : — 

"It  is  the  office  of  Normal  training  to  develop,  strengthen,  and  stimulate  whatever 
latent  talent  the  individual  may  have  in  these  directions,  and  not  to  impart  to  him  facul- 
ties he  does  not  possess. 

''It  is  pre-eminently  the  province  of  the  Normal  School  to  drill  in  method,  and 
enforce  the  underlying  principles,  which  commend  recent  and  improved  methods  to  tiie 
aoosptance  of  its  pupik.  Indeed,  as  a  plan  for  professional  training,  the  instruction  sfaonld 
be  exolusively  special,  at  least,  as  nearly  so  as  the  circumstances  will  allow.  .  The  general 
edncafeion  should  have  been  secured  bj  the  applicant  before  he  subjects  himself  to  a  couMi 
of  Normal  instruction.  He  comes  to  make  search,  under  the  direction  of  competent 
trainers  and  instructors,  into  the  experience  of  the  (past,  and  puts  himself  down  to  a 
regimen  of  practice  and  criticism  in  Model  Schools  and  elsewhere,  upon  such  methods  of 
instruction  and  school  government  as  shall  best  meet  the  wants,  debilities,  and  unfold- 
ing stages  of  the  human  mind." 

Number  of  Norical  Sobools  E^jiwhmrr. 

8.  There  are  in  Enghuid  and  Scotland  38  Normal  or  Training  Schools  (almost  entirely 
denominatioaal),  and  one  in  Ireland.  These  Schools  were  in  187^71  attended  by  upwards 
of  3,000  students.  Admission  to  them  was  by  competitive  examination,  open  only  to 
those  who  intend  to  adopt  or  follow  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  who  have  either  served 
tbft  af^yrenticeship  of  "  pupU  teachers  "  or  are  over  18  years  of  age.* 

Thm  eixpenditure  for  these  Schools  in  1870-71  was  about  $560,000.  The  original 
cost  of  the  buildings  for  them  was  $1,540,050. 

In  the  German  Empire  there  arc  about  100  public  and  40  private  Training  Schools 
for  teachers. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  there  are  15  Normal  Schools ;  in  Switzerland  4 ;  in  Portugal 
2  ;  and  several  for  females  are  projected  under  the  new  school  law  of  Turkey. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  87  Normal  Scbbols,  and  27  Normal  or  Training  De- 
partments in  Colleges  or  Universities.    The  annual  State  appropriations  for  each  of  these 

•The  cnierieDoed  Agmt  ^4  tlie  State  Board  of  Edaeaiion  lor  MassaohTifleitB  (A*  T.  Phippe,  Esq.),  ib 
ffpMldqg'  of  ue  age  at  which  students  should  he  admitted  to  the  Normal  Sohool,  remarks  i — 

**lmm  decidedly  of  the  onmion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  add  a  year  to  the  minimum  age  required  for 
tdmiflDOD  to  the  Normal  Schools,  at  least  fnrthe  ladies,«and  not  admit  any  under  serenteen  jean  of  age, 
than  to  admit  ihem  at  sixteen  as  now  required,  or  considerably  under  sixteen,  as  oooaaionaUy  jienaitted. 
With  a  bjghier  standard  of  scholarship  for  adiwmion,  and  with  greater  matnritr.physieal  and  mental,  of  those 
tteitted.  I  tbtnk  we  should  secure  a  superior  diMS  of  teachers  for  graduatioii,  and  thus  derate  the 
«hnstar  of  «v  irarmai  Schoots." 
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.flehoob  TBries  from  $2,000  to  #20,000.     The  number  of  Normid  Schools  and  NonBd 
Departments  of  the  Colleges  in  the  Tarious  States  are  as  follows  :— 

State. 

No. 

WhenErtabluhecL 

Stote. 

No. 

When  EstaUkbed. 

\ 

maeoB ^ 

New  York 

10 
U 

3 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1867-I8S9 

1844-1867 

1852-1866 

183^1872 

18W-1860 

1848-1869 

1862-1867 

1863-1866 

1868-1870 

1866 

1867 

New  Jersey    

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

13 

1866 *"■ 

1868-1808 
1868 

1854-1870 

^hk) 

MiMnerippi 

MaMnrhnwiMfl 

MlMOWi                     

North  Cuolina 

fmninrlvaniA     

Oregon. 

Wisoomin   

Iowa  . 

Other  States  and  terri- 
tory   

tXr^Mf  ViMnnia. 

Tenneeiee 

TndianA 

114 

Minn^^t^   ... 

Vermont 

1867-1868 

Kentucky 

'\niriiiia  

3867—1868 
1862-1869 

OaliWftlft 

Jflorida               

M<M'n^      .r  ..      

1863—1867 

1              1 

NoRMAii  Schools  in  Pennstlvania* 

9.  In  the  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1871,  he  says  :— 

"  The  State  is  divided  into  twelve  Normal  School  Districts.      To  nine  of  theae  thfl 
.'State  has  appropriated  $15,000  and  upwards  each,  towards  the  erection  of  buildiogs  for 
Normal  School  purposes.    The  balance  of  the  money  for  their  erection  either  has  been  or 
must  be  raised  by  local  contributions.    The  buildings,  when  erected,  do  not  belong  to  thi 
State,  but  to  the  stock-holders,  or  contributors,  who,  however,  cannot  dispose  of  themon« 
*them  for  any  other  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the  State  authorities.  The  State  has  appwj 
priated  considerable  money  to  the  several  Schools  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  No  School 
'Can  be  recognised  as  a  State  Normal  School  until  it  has  been  found  by  the  State  anthor' 
ities  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  law,  and  when  recognized,  its  charges,  coTine<» 
study  and  disciplinary  regulations  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent    ^ 
.State  furnishes  diplomas  for  all  graduates  of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  State  Superinteih 
•dent  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  that  conducts  the  examination  of  the  graduating  classes. 
The  State  pays  each  student,  who  is  attending  a  Normal  School  for  the  purpose  of  bfr 
coming  a  teacher,  fifty  cents  a  week  towards  his  expenses,  and  gives  him  a  gratuity  of 
fifty  dollars  at  graduation.      All  appropriations  to  State  Normal  Schools  are  paid  bj  vH 
State  Superintendent. 

Ck>ST  OF  Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools. 

10.  The  value  of  the  Normal  School  Buildings  and  Grounds  in  Pennsylvania  is  esti- 
mated at  $380,720,  and  the  aggregate  annual  expenditure  at  $154,320.    Dunng  tbe  year 
1872,  the  State  appropriations  in  aid  of  Normal  Schools  were  as  follows  : — 

Name. 

Aiynnt. 

Name. 

Amount 

MUlereville 

« 
50,293 
39,842 
27,388 
25,000    . 
22,462 

Kulztown  ••• . 

m 

Ki^nRfi*M 

West  Chester  f.     

SheDDensbonr 

Galifomia 

j^A?^^:: 

Bdinboro  .......r.rt.^ , 

Jjock.  Haven 

or  a  grand  total  of  i 

5247,64 

1. 
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11.  GoBT  or  MAMAOHusErns  Noriul  Sohooia 


♦       ■ 

NanM. 

Oortof  Land 

Ud  BuildMlgB. 

YewlyCart. 

Nun«. 

GortofLand 
and  BnildingB. 

TeariyOMtt 

WwmBSnAMn    

102,000 

• 

$ 
10,796 
13»048 

1 

BridM  Water  .. 

$ 
116,400 
116,200 

$ 
1S,C»I 
U,3M 

^eSiSd 

:Sai«m z;:;; 

1 

or  a  total  cost  of  land  and  baildings  $456,387  and  of  yearly  cost  $47,829. 
•         The  State  L^Ulatore  has  also  appropriated  $60,00Q  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
Kormal  School  at  Worcester,  and  the  City  of  Worcester  has  given  land  for  a  site,  valued 
-$25,000 ;  total  $85,000.  »  ' 

12.  Cost  of  the  New-York  Normal  Sohooi^. 


'Name. 


I 
1 

I 

"Sii 


!?' 


I 


Lllxuiy  ..  .*. 
Blodcfart .. 
BufEalo  ....;. 
Covtlaaid  .. 
T^reedonia... 

CjrdWSCO... . . . 


FlattebaiK   

New  Yoik  City  . 


1844 
1S66 
1867 
1866 
18G6 
1867 
1863 
1866 


75,000 
115,380 
125,000 
89,500 
»7,000 
82,000 
70,000 
84,000 


$ 

3,000 
5,800 
7,500 
6,500 
4,200 
3,000 
5,500 


$ 

6,000 
9,900 
4,500 
6,134 
6,430 
5.360 
9,000 
5,229 


$ 

84,000 

131,080 

13.700 

101,134 

107,630 

90,350 

84,500 

94,045 


$ 

4,823 
3,902 


431 
1,117 


1,352 


$ 
22,400 
28,204 

17,927** 
18,857 


17,718 
21,630 


1871 


'*  The  town  was  authorized  in  1869  to  erect  a  building  for  a  Nonnal 
School,  to  be  supported  by  the  State. 
350,000 
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VL— COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

provision  made  POR  teachers'  INSTITDTES  in  ONTARIO  IN    1850. 

1. — In  the  School  Act  passed  early  in  the  year  1850,  an  appropriation  was  made  ''  for 
the  encoaragement  of  Teachers'  Institutes,"  which  was  intended  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
incidental  expenses  of  snch  Institutes,  such  as  the  accommodation,  stationery,  maps,  ap- 
paratus, and  sometimes  special  lectures  to  teachers  on  special  subjects.  This  is  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  been  encouraged  by  public  aid  in  the  neighbouring  States,  where,  they 
have  become  an  Institution  and  almost  a  regular  branch  of  the  School  System. 

I  never  acted  upon  this  provision  of  the  law  but  once,  namely,  in  1850.  That  year 
we  dispensed  with  a  Summer  Session  of  the  Normal  School,  and  I  got  the  two  principal 
masters  of  the  Normal  School  to  conduct  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  several  Counties  of 
Upper  Canada,  my  official  circular  on  that  occasion  is  hereto  appended,  and  fully  explains 
the  design  of  such  Institutes^ 

But  as  there  has  been  no  proper  classification  of  teachers,  or  classified  programme  of 
studies,  sach  as  could  be  carried  into  effect,  no  local  superintendents  competent  to  conduct 
tuch  Institutes,  or  teachers  of  sufficient  and  acknowledged  eminence  among  their  fellow 
teachers  to  designate  for  that  purpose,  I  had  thought  it  would*  be  useless  and  a  waste  of 
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time  and  monay  to  reoommetid  them,  and  to  aid  in  defraying  their  ezpMua  But  now 
there  are  experienced  and  distingaished  teachers  ae  Inspectors,  and  others  in  each  county 
(^  sufficient  qualifications  to  assist  in  conducting  such  Institutes,  and  as  sevenl  infoimal 
ones  have  been  held  with  good  results  during  the  past  few  months,  I  have  thought  the 
time  arrived  when  their  agency  might  be  usefully  introduced  for  improvement  of  teachers, 
and  especially  in  teaching  those  subjects  of  elementary  science  now  required  to  be  taught. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  have  recommended  that  the  provision  of  the  School  Act  of 
1850  be  acted  upon  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  year  1873* 

Object  of  TEiicHBBs'  Institutes. 

2. — A  Teachers'  Institute'is  a  meeting  of  teachers  assembled  two,  four,  or  ten  days^ 
or  two  or  four  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  their  profession.  During  each 
evening  of  such  Institute,  a  public  lecture  is  usually  delivered  on  some  subject  connected 
with  Public  School  Education.  It  is  suggested  that  during  each  day,  the  teachers  com- 
posing the  Institute  be  either  formed  into  classes,  for  school  exercises,  under  able  instrue- 
tors,  or  discuss  the  modes  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  Common  School  instruction, 
and  school  organization  and  discipline. 

Tpe  evening  lectures  might  commence  at  eight  o'clock.  The  exercises  each  day  will 
commence  in  the  morning  at  nine,  and  continue  until  noon ;  will  be  resumed  in  the  after- 
noon dt  two,  and  close  at  five. 

The  subjects  which  should  eugage  attention  during  these  exercises  ought  to  be, 
chiefly,  the  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching,  Beading,  JFriUng^  AriikmetK, 
Ortho0raphyj  Geography  (with  mapping),  Natural  and  General  History,  Grammar,  and,  in 
some  instances,  perhaps,  higher  subjects  ;  also  School  Government  and  Discipline.  Sonie 
of  these  subjects  may  occupy  much  less  time  and  attention  than  others,  according  to  their 
relative  importance  ;  and  as  circumstances  suggest,  collateral  subjects  may  on  some  special 
oocasions  be  introduced,  but  I  propose  that  the  proceedings  of  such  Institutes  will  be  gov- 
erned by  regulations  to  be  prepared. 

Desire  and  Necessity  for  Teachers'  iNSTrruTss  in  Ontario. 

3.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  a  great  desire  has  been  felt  among  teachers  in  this 
Province  for  the  establishment  of  Oounty  Teachers'  Institutes.  This  feeling  has  arisen 
chiefly  from  two  causes  : — 1st.  The  institution  of  a  more  extensive,  simultaneous  and 
thorough  system  of  examination  in  the  several  counties  has  demonstrated  to  teachers  the 
necessitj^of  making  additional  efforts  to  qualify  themselves  for  passing  that  examination  ; 
and  2nd,  The  desire  of  many  teachers,  who  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  profession,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  valuable  and  suggestive  help  as  that  of  an 
Institute,  rather  than  attend  and  submit  to  the  routine  of  a  Normal  School,  with  their 
younger  brethren.  As  a  substitute  for  a  Teachers'  Institute,  the  County  Teachers'  Asso* 
ctations  have,  as  a  general  rule,  held  meetings  or  conventions  throughout  the  country,  to 
discuss  subjects  of  study  and  matters  pertaining  to  their  profession.  At  some  of  these 
gatherings  resolutions  have  been  passed,  urging  the  necessity  of  establishing  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes.    In  the  County  of  Huron,  the  following  resolution  was  passed . — 

"  That  under  the  present  system  of  examination,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have 
some  connecting  link  between  our  Schools  and  Examining  Boards,  to  proride  professional 
training  for  such  teachers  as  do  not  feel  disposed  to  attend  the  Normal  School.  Believ- 
ing, therefore,  that  Teachers'  Institutes,  properiy  conducted,  would  remedy  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  tend  to  systematize  the  whole  work  of  Public  Schools  throughout  the 
Province,  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  formation  of  County  Institutes,  to  be  held 
immediately  before  the  summer  examinations,  attendance  at  such  meetings  to  be  nbtioed 
on  awarding  certificates.  We  would  recommend  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  be  i#- 
i^ctfully  requested  to  take  steps  to  bring  the  matter  under  ihe  nofcice  of  the  Government, 
so  that  Institutes  may  be  established  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  County  of  Durham' Teachers'  Association  also  unanimously  passed  the  followiiig 
resolution: — 

'*  Being  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  trained  teachers,  we  would 
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iBoet  reiipeolfiilly  and  eamestlv  impress  upon  Govenunent  the  necessity  of  establishing 
Coimty  nutitntes  for  the  tiaimng  of  teachers." 

PROVffiioN  FOR  Holding  Teachers*  Institutes  in  the  United  States. 

Aiecent  number  of  the  ificA^an  TW^  thus  explains  the  provisions  for  holding 
Teachen^  Institutes  in  various  American  States : — 

"  Wisconsin  compels  the  County  Superintendents  to  'organize  and  conduct  at  least  one 
Institute  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  each  year/  and  authorizes  the  Board  of  Begents 
of  Normal  Schools  to  use  any  sum  within  $5,000  per  annum  for  Institute  expenses.  In 
the  expenditure  of  this  allowance,  they  must  give  preference  to  the  sections  of  the  State 
T^ceiving  least  direct  benefit  from  the  Normal  Schools.  School  Boards  are  authorized  to 
allow  teachers  their  salaries  for  time  spent  in  actual  attendance  upon  Institutes.  In  MavMy 
whenever  twenty-five  teachers  of  any  county  make  a  written  request  to  that  eflfect,  the 
State  Superintendent  may  hold  an  annual  Institute  in  that  county,  of  at  least  ten  days' 
duration^  and  may  expend  $4,000  per  year  upon  such  Institutes.  California  appropriates 
$100  for  each  County  Institute  of  three  to  five  days'  length,  which  the  Local  Superin- 
tendent must  hold  annually  in  counties  having  ten  or  more  School  districts.  Eveiy 
teacher  of  a  Public  School  must  attend,  and  the  School  Board  *  shall  not  only  aJlow,  but 
shall  require  the  teachers  in  their  employ  to  attend  every  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  the 
county,'  and  their  pav  is  not  diminished  for  such  attendance.  Any  county  having  a  regu- 
larly organized  Teachers'  Association  or  Institute,  holding  meetings  monthly,  may  be 
exempteily  if  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  vote  to  sustain  monthly  meetings. 
Pernns^vafvia  appropriates  $60  to  $200  (according  to  attendance)  for  every  five  days'  In- 
stitute. Each  County  Superintendent  must  hold  one  vearly.  The  teachers  may  be  al- 
lowed their  time  ;  and  *  any  teacher  who  absents  himself  from  the  Institute  of  his  county 
without  a  gtod  reason,  may  have  his  want  of  professional  spirit  and  zeal  indicated  by  a 
lower  mark  on  his  certificate,  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
received.'  Two  Saturdays  in  every  School  month  may  be  used  for  Institutes  in  any  dis- 
trict, and  reported  as  a  part  of  the  School  month.  loim  gives  subsidy,  not  exceeding  $50, 
for  each  Institute  of  not  less  than  twenty  members  and  six  working  days.  Any  School 
in  the  county  must  be  closed  while  the  Institute  is  in  session,  and  the  teachers'  pay  goes 
on  during  the  time.  They,  as  well  as  all  candidates  for  certificates,  are  required  to  attend 
or  present  satisfactory  reasons  for  non-attendance  before  receiving  license  to  teacL  Simi- 
lar provisions  subsist  in  Kansas.  Indiana  allows  $50  for  an  Institute  having  an  average 
attendance  of  forty,  and  $35  for  one  with  an  average  of  twenty-five.  The  Public  Scho^ 
must  be  closed  during  the  session,  but  the  teachers  are  not  compelled  to  attend,  nor  is 
their  time  allowed  even  though  they  attend.  A  good  foundation  for  an  Institute  fund  is 
provided  in  OhiOj  where  teachers  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  examination,  which  is  set 
apart  for  their  benefit,  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  County  Institutes.  The  plan  contem 
plates  a  permanent  organization  with  at  least  forty  members.  In  most  of  these  States, 
and  in  New  York,  the  County  School  officers  are  required  to  hold  Institutes  once  a  year. 
In  the  State  last  named,  the  Commissioner  must  '  induce,  if  possible,  all  the  teachers  in 
his  district  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  exercises.'  A  teacher  who  closes  his  School 
to  attend  an  Institute,  does  not  thereby  forfeit  his  contract,  and  has  his  time  allowed. 
The  necessary  expenses  are  paid  by  the  State.  In  Vermont,  only  two  days'  time  is  al- 
lowed teach^  for  attendance  upon  Institutes,  without  diminution  of  wages.  Louisiana 
has  a  curious  provision  that  Institutes  shall  be  held  '  where  the  teachers  will  receive  the 
encouragement  of  hospitality.'  Illinois  makes  very  indifferent  provision  for  Institutes, 
but,  by  a  recent  law,  provides  for  the  organization  of  County  Normal  Schools." 

Great  Value  of  Teachers'  iNSTrruTES  in  Awakening  Interest. 

The  following  testimony  as  to  the  great  influence  of  Teachers'  Institutes  on  the  teach- 
ers' profession,  and  in  promoting  educational  zeal,  is  of  interest  and  value.  The  superin- 
t^Qoent  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  States  says : — 

''  If  any  one  doubts  the  utility  of  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  such  an  acquaintance 
with  their  practical  workings  andresults,  as  I  have  enjoyed  during  the  last  four  years  would 
< 
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effectually  remove  such  doubts.  In  some  counties  the  first  real  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
education  dates  from  the  first  Institutes  held  in  them.  They  have  done  incalculable  good. 
Not  only  has  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers  for  their  profession  been  kindled  by  them,  their 
ideas  eidarged,  and  their  knowledge  of  methods  increased,  but  the  interests  of  parents  and 
the  public  generally  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  popular  education.  'They  haye 
saved  many  an  inexperienced  teacher  from  despondency  and  failure.  They  have  placed  in 
many  hands  the  key  of  success  for  lack  of  which  they  had  groped  in  darkness.  Thej  haTe 
sent  many  weary  hearts  back  to  their  School-rooms,  full  of  the  inspirations  of  hope.  They 
have  imparted  to  each  one  the  collected  wisdom  and  experience  of  all,  and  thus  redajdi- 
cated  the  teaching  power  of  a  whole  country.  They  have  so  held  the  mirror  of  tToe 
excellence,  that  aU  could  see  in  what  it  consisted,  and  thus  enable  many  a  community  to 
judge  and  act  more  wisely  in  the  choice  of  teachers.  They  have  been  the  fbrums  where 
popular  errors  and  fallacies  have  been  discussed  and  exposed,  and  great  truths  in  educsr 
tional  philosophy  have  been  vindicated.*  *' 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  in  surveying  the  edu- 
cational field  in  the  various  States,  remarks  : — 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  widely  and  uniformly  the  Teachers'  Institutes  have 
been  employed  through  the  country  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  through  them  of 
the  Schools.  Many  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  educators  have  contributed  to  their  succesB. 
For  many  teachers  they  are  the  only  source  of  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  methods  of  in- 
struction, discipline,  and  School  management  They  scatter  the  gems  of  the  best  tbought 
upon  education,  and,  by  the  general  attendance  of  the  citizens  of  tiie  places  where  they  are 
held,  contribute  greatly  to  improve  the  public  min^  and  correct  and. elevate  the  educa- 
tional sentiment" 

Stimulating  Effects  of  Teachers'  Instifutes. 

The  Superintendent  of  Iowa,  thus  describes  the  effect  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  las 
State  :— 

"  In  some  of  the  counties,  the  Institute  season  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  enthor 
siastic  revivals,  so  to  speak,  of  energies  long  languishing ;  and  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  effect  vn  the  teachers'  profession  in  those  localities,  and  on  the  School  o£Scers,  and  on 
the  condition  of  the  Schools,  has  been  electric.  Such  results  must  follow  from  Institutes 
when  properly  conducted.  In  accordance  with  their  ori^nal  intent^  they  are  thus  demon-. 
strated  to  be,  not  only  an  indispensable  link  in  that  admirable  system  of  State  supervision, 
which  keeps  the  machinery  of  popular  education  running ;  but  also,  and  chieflv  a  stimulus 
to  the  teacher,  and  through  him  a  mighty  agency  for  arousing  and  shaping  all  the  School 
elements  of  the  country.  The  framers  of  the  law  have  borne  testimony  to  the  value  they 
place  upon  this  part  of  the  School  work,  by  providing  that  a  teacher's  attendance  upon  an 
Institute,  whilst  the  term  of  his  School  is  in  progress,  shall  cause  no  reduction  in  his  stinu- 
lated  wages ;  and  that  it  shall  even  be  made  binding  upon  him,  as  a  condition  for  his 
securing  a  certificate,  that  he  be  in  attendance,  unless  unavoidably  prevented. 

"  During  the  past  year,  seventy-six  counties  have  had  the  benefit  of  $50  each,  making 
an  appropriation  of  $3,800  for  the  support  of  these  professional  gatherings. 

'*  I  have  met  two  hundred  and  forty  teachers  in  convocation  in  a  single  county.  And 
it  is  a  grand  sight,  and  a  privilege  to  be  envied,  to  stand  before  an  audience  of  such 
labourers  in  the  cause  of  universal,  free  education. 

"  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  judicious  State  Superintendents  in  the  United  States 
makes  the  unqualified  assertion.  *  No  other  agency  has  done  more  to  strengthen  and  vitalise 
our  system  of  public  education  than  the  meeting  of  teachers.  School  officers  and  friends  of 
Common  Schools,  known  as  Teachers'  Institutes.' " 

Who  Should  Oondttot  Tbaohxrs*  Institutes. 

•"In  Iowa,  the  management  of  Teachers' Institutes  is,  by  statute,  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Count}^  Superintendent,  and  is,  of  course,  the  most  difficult  and  responsible  labour  he 
has  to  perform.  If,  in  other  departments  of  his  office,  he  can  succeed  well  with  an  ordi> 
nary  share  of  scholarship  and  fairadministrative  ability ;  here,  he  will  have  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  attainments  and  best  qualifications  of  an  experienced  educator.    It 
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tt  $i  this  pointy  and  in  this  tr3aiu;  situation  that  the  ability  of  the  County  Saperintendeni 
k  most  ^ectoally  tested.  The  Gouuty  Superintendent  should  be  a  well-known,  practical^ 
tried  educator,  a  man  of  experience  in  all  departments  of  Public  School  work,  conversant 
with  the  detsuis  of  School  organization,  in  School^  that  are  graded  and  Schools  that  are 
not,  with  the  advai^^e,  if  possible,  of  a  thorough  Normal  training  in  his  profession, — ^m 
shorty  be  should  be  an  approved  Public  School  man.  If  he  can  brinff  to  hiB  task  the  imjde- 
ments  which  the  higher  rang^  of  culture  wiH  provide  him,  so  much  the  better.  But  it  is 
insisted,  Ihat  ho  should  at  least  be  a  man  who  has  devoted  himself  (^uron^  viU,  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  can  furnish  evidence  that  his  undivided  energies  are  given  to  the 
work. 

SUGOKSnONS  AS  TO  MODB  OF  CONDUCTING  TEACHERS*  ISNTmTTES. 

llie  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  makes  the  foUowiAg  general  remarks 
on  the  mode  of  conducting  Institutes.  Full  instructions,  however,  will  be  issued  on  the 
subject : 

"  In  order  that  a  Teachers'  Institute  may  be  profitable  to  those  in  attendance,  the 
teaching  exercises  should  be  by  the  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  character  of  the  teaching  giust  be  confined  principally  to  instruction  in  me- 
thods and  matters  strictly  professional ;  and  less  to  the  instruction  in  the  branches  of 
study  required  to  be  taught  in  School. 

"The  plan  of  conducting  the  State  Teachers'  Institutes  has  been  as  follow^: 
"  Teachers  were  required  to  assemble  punctually  at  9  o'clock,  Monday  morning,  and 
to  be  present  at  all  the  exercises,  day  and  evening.    The  daily  instructions  were  confined 
to  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches  required  by  law;  special  attention  being 
devoted  to  the  oral  elements  of  our  language,  phonetic  spelling,  &c 

"Qnesticms  were  submitted  to  the  class  during  each  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  fix- 
ing more  firmly  the  principles  enunciated.  At  the  close  of  each  day  some  time  was  spent 
in  answering  questions  from  the  '  Question  Box.'  The  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  School  matters  by  teachers  and  citizens,  or  to  lectures,  as  might  be  previously 
arranged. 

^  One  evening  during  the  session  the  State  Superintendent  gave  a  practical  lecture 
upon  School  discipline,  how  to  secure  good  order,  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  his  pupils, 
to  their  parents,  to  the  School  oflicers,  the  method  of  securing  punctuality,  system  in 
study,  the  importance  of  daily  moral  instruction,  and  other  kindred  subjects." 

Weitten  Examinations  at  the  Close  of  the  Instttutb. 

The  following  valuable  practical  suggestions  occur  in  the  last  report  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Maine :  that  of  holding  written  examinations  for.  certificates  at  the  close 
of  the  examination.  That  plan  might  oe  adopted  with  profit  at  the  close  of  the  Insti- 
tutes in  midsummer.  The  Superintendent  states  that  in  Maine  "more  than  forty  County  In- 
stitutes have  been  heW  the  [ki^  year,  with  an  attt^ndauce  of  nearly  four  thousand  teachers. 
These  Institutes  have  been  conducted  entirely  by  our  County  Supervisors. 

''The  written  examination  on  the  cloi^ng  day  of  the  Institute  has  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  features  in  the  Institute  work  of  the  past  two  years.  In  my  humble  estimation 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  this  last  day's  work,  and  the  accompanying 
issue  of  graded  certificates.  It  serves  as  a  point  to  reach,  a  mark  to  aim  at  during  the 
I  preceding  days;  it  stimulates  the  industrious  to  increased  activity,  and  drives  away  the 
drones ;  it  indicates  the  weak  noint  in  the  teacher's  attainments,  and  intimates  the  direc* 
tion  for  fntore  efforts ;  especially  does  such  an  examination  bring  to  the  surface  and  to 
notice  the  truly  meritorious  and  persistent  teacher— -persistent  in  a  laudable  determination 
and  ambition  to  master  Jiis  profession.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  graded  certificates 
have  been  thus  issued  the  past  year.  School  agents  and  superintending  School  committees 
are  now  beginniDg  to  ask  teachers  to  exhibit  their  record  at  the  Institute  examination. 
This  is  right,  aud  corresponds  to  the  New  York  plan  of  employing  as  teachers  only  those 
vho  have  attended  the  Institute. 

*'  The  amount  appropriated  for  Institutes  by  the  last  Legislature  was  $8,000.' 
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Facilities  for  Attbndikg  Teachiirb'  iNSTmjTBS. 

Another  good  suggestion  ia  made  in  the  Report  oC  the  State  of  MaBaachusetts  for 
18J1,  as  follows  :  « 

<'  In  several  of  the  States— New  York,  for  instance-^where  Institntee  are  annually 
held  in  each  county,  the  Common  School  teach^  are  required  by  law  to  attend  them,  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  receiving  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teacL 

"  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  pass  an  Act  which  shall 
give  the  School  board  of  any  towjiship  authority  to  allow  the  teachers  in  their  employ  to 
close  their  Schools  and  attend  upon  any  Institute  held  in  term  time,  and  in  tiieir  returns 
to  the  State  Board  to  make  no  deductions  for  the^time  thus  employed." 

VII.— SUPERANNUATION  OF  WORN^UT  TEACHERS.* 

Having  in  my  last  report  entered  fully  into  the  question  of  the  "  Duty  of  Teachers 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  those  worn  out  in  the  profession,"  I  need  only  in  iMs  re- 
port refer  to  one  or  two  points. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  Legislature  (in  1854)  inaugurated  a  benevo- 
lent scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  fund,  out  of  which  to  pension  the  worn  out  xnembers 
of  the  profession  of  teaching.*  It  provided  that  teachers  should  contribuie  four  dollars 
per  annum  to  the  Superannuation  Fund,  while  Parliament  would  supplement  these  con- 
tributions by  a  liberjd  annual  grant.  The  Legislature  performed  its  part  generously,  but 
the  teachers,  except  in  a  very  few  isolated  cases,  failed,  to  do  theirs.  Sds  they  them- 
selves seem  to  have  felt ;  for  in  1869  the  Provincial  Teadiers'  Association  suggested  to 
the  Legislature  that  each  person  on  entering  the  profession  of  teaching  should  pay  a  fee 
of  ten  dollars  into  the  Superannuated  Teachers'  Fund  for  his  certificate.t  In  the  draft 
of  Bill,  as  submitted  by  me  to  the  Government  in  1869,  I  modified  this  proposal,  and 
provided  that  "  no  certificate  of  qualification  should  be  valid  any  longer  than  the  holder 
thereof  should  pay  four  dollars  per  annum  into  the  fund  for  the  support  of  superannuated 
or  worn-out  teachers,  as  provided  by  law."  This  proviso  embodied  an  equitable  principle 
of  the  English  and  Dominion  Civil  Service  Acts,  and  was  designed  to  do  much  to  pro- 
vide permanency  in,  and  elevate  the  teachers'  profession ;  while  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
their  agreements  with  trustees,  would  no  doubt,  in  most  cases,  be  augmented  in  propor- 
tion. In  the  passage  of  the  measure  through  the  House  this  feature  of  the  Bill  was  mo- 
lified  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : ''  Each  male  teacher  of  a  Public  School  holding  a  certificate 
of  qualification  under  the  School  Acts  of  the  Province  shall,  and  each  such  female  teacher 
.may,  pay  into  the  fund  for  the  support  of  superannuated  school  teachers  the  sum  of  four 
dollars  annually."  It  also  provided  "  that  on  the  decease  of  any  teacher,  his  wife  or  other 
legal  representative  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  back  the  full  amount  paid  in  by  such 
teacher,  with  interest  at'  the  rate  of  seven  per  centum  per  annum." 

Eegulations  adopted  by  the  CouNcni  OF  Public  Instruction. 

I.  Teachers  who  became  superannuated  on  worn-out  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  1854,  and  who  produce  the  proofs  required  by  law  of  character  and  services  as 
such,  may  share  in  this  fund  according  to  the  number  of  years  they  have  respectively 
taught  a  Public  School  in  Ontario,  by  depositing  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation the  preliminary  subscriptions  to  the  fund  required  hy  law. 

II.  Every  teacher  engaged  in  teaching  since  1854,  in  order  to  be  entitled,  when  he 
shall  have  become  superannuated  or  worn-out,  to  share  in  this  fund,  must  have  contri- 
buted to  it  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  annum  for  each  year  from  the  time  when  he 
began  to  teach  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  annual  subscription,  and  four  dollars  (as  required 
by  Statute)  for  each  subsequent  year  during  which  he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  No  sub- 
scriptions, either  for  arrears  or  otherwise,  can  be  received  from  those  who  have  ceased  to 

*  The  present  Bishop  of  Manchester,  in  his  Report  on  the  Schools  of  Ontario,  after  giving  the  facts,  thtM 
speaks  of  the  fund  as  follows  :  *'  The  whole  plan  does  credit  hoth  to  the  wisdom  and  the  nberality  of  its 
'  framers." 

t  In  Illinois  the  fee  for  a  Teacher's  State  Certificate  of  qualificflrfeioB  is  $5. 
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teach  [and  in  aD  cases  the  atmnal  payment,  unlefls  made  within  the  year  for  which  it  is 
due,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  five  dollarB]. 

III.  No  teacher  shall  be  eligible  to  receire  a  pension  from  this  fand  who  shall  not 
have  become  disabled  for  farther  service  while  teaclung  a  PabUc  School,  or  who  shall  not 
have  been  worn-out  in  the  work  of  a  Public  School  teacher. 

IV.  AH  applications  must  be  accompanied  with  the  requisite  certificates  and  proofs, 
according  to  the  prescribed  form.  No  certificate  in  Dftvour  of  an  applicant  should  be 
si^ed  by  any  teacher  already  admitted  as  a  pensioner  on  the  fund. 

V.  In  case  the  fund  shall  at  any  time  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  several  claimants 
the  highest  sum  permitted  by  law,  the  income  shall  be  equitably  divided  among  them  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  periods  of  service. 

VI.  Communications  and  subscriptions  in  connection  with  this  fund  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Teachebs  who  have  Retired  from  the  Profession. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Act  about  seventy-five  teachers  have  retired  from  the  profes- 
sion. In  their  case  the  law  provides  **  that  any  teacher  retiring  from  the  profession  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  back  from  the  Chief  Superintendent  one  half  of  any  sums  thus  paid 
in  by  him  to  the  fund." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  three  important  things  have  been  provided  for  in  this  short 
and  benevolent  section  of  the  Act,  viz.  : 

Ist.  A  retiring  allowance  for  worn-out  or  disabled  Public  School  teachers. 

2nd.  Repayment,  with  interest,  to  the  widows  of  non-pensioned  teachers  of  any 
moneys  which  they  may  have  paid  into  the  fund. 

3rd.  Provision  for  refunding  to  those  who  withdraw  from  the  profession  one-half 
of  their  payments  to  the  fund. 

Objection  by  a  certain  class  of  Teachers  to  contribute  to  the  Fund. 

4.  NotwiUistanding  the  great  boon  conferred  upon  teach€rs  by  th^  establishment  of 
such  a  Fund  for  their  benefit^  a  certain  class  of  objectors  has  sought  to  create  hostility  to 
the  Fund,  and  to  the  mode  of  contributing  to  it.  In  order  U^  ascertain  the  number  and 
classes  of  teachers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  agitation  for  and  against  the  Fund,  I 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Inspectors  on  the  subject.  In  regard  to  the  classes  of  teachers 
opposed  tOy  or  in  favour  of,  the  clause,  the  Inspectors  almost  invariably  reported  the  for- 
mer to  be  'Hhose  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  long  in  the  profession  of  school  teaching." 
"  Young  men  who  intend  to  teach  only  until  they  can  secure  money  sufficient  to  carry 
them  through  College,  or  into  something  else," — "persons  who  intend  to  make  ^eachin^  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  else."  "  Those  who  look  more  at  the  money  than  the  prm- 
ciple  involved."  ^*  Those  who  have  received  incorrect  or  partial  information  on  the  sub- 
ject,"— those  "who  are*  opposed  to  compulsion  in  every  form,"  and  those  "who  oppose 
the  scheme  on  various  grounds."  The  great  mass  of  the  tethers  are,  however,  either 
passive  in  the  matter,  or,  having  been  for  some  time  in  the  profession,  are  strongly  in 
^BrTonr  of  it,  and  hope  some  day  to  derive  advantage  from  it. 

Reasonable  Objections  Met— Proposed  Modifications. 

As  to  the  groimds  of  objection  to  the  distribution  of  the  Fund  (as  now  authorized  by 
law)  which  have  been  urged  by  very  many  earnest  and  faithful  teachers,  I  entirely  svm- 
pathi^e,  and  would  gladlv  see  the  law  modified  so  as  to  meet  their  reasonable  wishes. 
These  teachers  object  to  the  present  scheme,  chiefly  on  the  following  grounds : — 1st.  That 
teachers  must  be  "  worn  out "  before  they  can  receive  any  aid  from  the  Fund.  As  one 
Inspector  remarks,  "  many  of  the  best  and  most  devoted  teachers  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  work  and  worry  of  the  School-room  wiU  be  over,  and  ihey  hope  that  their  with- 
drawal from  the  profession  may  take  place^  at  all  events^  a  few  years  before  th^y  are  inca- 
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pacitated  by  infirmity,  and  unable  to  teadi  a  school  any  longer.  like  the  merchant,  the 
mariner,  and  others,  they  hope  for  retirement  while  health  and  the  capacity  for  enjoying 
retirement  remain.  Many  of  them  would  rather  die  in  harness  than  confess  themselves 
incapable  of  doing  a  day's  work.  The  feeling  is  not  unknown  to  many  of  the  best  men 
in  other  professions  when  they  begin  to  grow  old.  2nd.  Th^  second  reasonable  ground 
for  objection  is  tiie  nmcertainiy  of  Ae  amount  of  the  pension  payable  for  each  year's  service. 
For  some  years,  the  state  of  the  Fund  has  been  such  that  I  hare  only  been  able  to  appor- 
tion from  one  to  two  dollars  for  each  year's  service ;  last  year  the  amount  waa  only  two  ^ 
dollars  a  year ;  but  this  year  (out  of  the  $12,500  which  I  took  the  liberty  to  recommend 
being  placed  in  the  Estimates  for  this  service)  I  shall  be  able  to  apportion  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  dollars  for  each  year's  service.  If  the  teachers,  who  become  superannuated, 
could  rdy  \ipon  the  maximum  fixed  by  lawmiiny  years  ago  (viz.,  six  dollars  for  each  year's 
service),  I  think  thejjr  would  be  satisfied.  It  is  the  continual  fluctuation  in  the  amount 
payable  to  them  which  has  reasonably  caused  much  discontent.  In  regard  to  the  first 
ground  of  complaint  which  has  been  urged,  I  would  recommend  a  fixed  age  to  be  deter- 
mined at  whicn  every  teacher  who  has  subscribed  to  the  Fund  should  have  a  right  to 
retire  and  receive  a  pension.  A  sliding  scale  of  allowance  might  also  be  fixed,  definite  in 
amount,  and  not  liable,  under  any  circumstances,  to  fluctuation.  The  basis  to  be  adopted 
might  be  that  fixed  in  the  Superannuation  Act  of  the  Civil  Service,  as  used  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Dominion.  In  regard  to  the  objection  against  compulsory  payment  to  die 
Fund,  I  need  only  remark  that  it  is  a  principle  invariably  incorporated  into  every  pension 
scheme  which  has  been  adopted  either  in  the  Civil  Service  in  various  countries,  or  among 
dififerent  religious  bodies  everywhere. 

Compulsory  Payments  to  such  Fund  Universal. 

3.  In  a  recent  Report  on  Popular  Education  in  Victoria,  Australia,  the  principle  of 
compulsory  payment  to  the  Superannuation  Fund  is  discussed  as  follows : — "  In  the  Civil 
Service  of  India,  retiring,  peifsions  are  raised  partly  by  coqipulsory  subscriptions  to  a 
Superannuation  Fund.  Among  the  parochial  teachers  of  Scotland,  also,  a  fund,  similarly 
raised,  exists  tor  granting  pensions  to  teachers,  and  annuities  to  their  widows.  The 
teachers  of  Baden  (and  probably  of  other  German  States)  enjoy,  I  learn,  the  benefits  of 
an  exactly  similar  plan  ;  and,  for  the  Jike  good  object^  a  nmd  is  in  the  same  way  creatcKl 
among  the  clergymen  of  ihe  Presbyterian  and  other  Churche&  Upon  this  principle,  it 
would  be  easy  to  establish,  without  extra  cost  to  the  State,  a  Teachers'  Superannuation 
Fund,  to  be  raised  by  compulsory  deductions  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  salaries 
and  results  only.  As  this  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  I  may  be  excused  for  going 
into  details,  and  will  therefore  jot  down  my  ideas  as  to  the  basis  on  which  it  should  be 
developed.  The  Superannuation  Fund  should  be  created  by  compulsory  contributions 
from  ail  teachers,  assistant-teachers,  pupil-teachers,  and  work-mistresses,  directly  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  contributions  should  consist  in  a  deduction  of 
—  per  cent,  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  half-yearly,  ninthly,  or  otherwise,  from 
the  sfJaries  and  result  payments  to  every  school  in  receipt  of  aid.  The  rate  of  pension, 
varying  according  to  sex  and  classification,  should  be  so  much  for  every  year  of  service 
up  to  a  given  maximum.  J^ensions  for  teacheref'  widows  should  be  awarded  on  the  same 
principle.  I  deem  it  indispensable  that  a  Fund  should  be  raised  by  compuUory  conivibuUonSy 
and  that  it  should  be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  who  alone  have  the  necessary 
machinery  to  make  its  collection  and  distribution  an  easy  matter.  My  own  belief,  forti- 
fied by  the  opinion  of  the  leading  teachers  in  my  district  is,  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Fund  would  confer  great  advantages.  It  would  conifort  the  declining  years  of 
aged  teachers,  worn  out  by  good  service ;  and  it  would  offer  an  inducement  to  present 
teachers  to  continue  in  their  occupation,  and  devote  tUe  best  years  of  their  life  to  teach 
ing ;  and,  further,  it  might  attract  into  the  teachers'  ranks  many  more  men  of  the  best 
and  most  desirable  type. 

*  We  have  ihown,  in  this  Report,  the  peniicioiu  influence  of  such  teachers  upon  the  schools.  Thev 
lower  the  tone  and  esprit  of  the  profession,  are  a  fruitfxil  cause  of  change  in  teachers,  give  a  temperaiy  »Md 
fugitive  character  to  teaching,  ana  thus  briiig  discredit  both  upon  the  profession  and  the  schools. 
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FBOVIBION  fob  STTPERANNUATTON  in  OtHBR  OpUNTRIES. 

Plx>yi8ion  haa,  Binee  1851,  been  made  in  Great  Britain  and«Ireland  for  the  retire- 
mefnt  and  saperannnation  of  teachers.  In  June  of  this  year,  however,  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Hooae  of  Commons :  ''  to  enquire  whether,  by  a  deduction  from  the 
Parliamentary  Grant  in  aid  of  Public  Elementary  Schools,  or  by  any  other  means,  a  pro- 
irision  can  be  made  for  granting  annuities  to  the  certificated  teachers  of  such  schools  upon 
their  retirement  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity."  Several  schemes  were  laid  b^ofe  the 
Connnittee,  but  no  conclusions  were  arrived  at  It  is  proposed  to  reappoint  the  Committee 
and  fully  consider  them  next  session.  The  first  Scheme  proposed  that  every  male 
teacher  employed  for  not  less  than  80  years,  and  attaining  the  a^e  of  55  years,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  20  shillings  for  each  year  of  service.  It  also  proposed  that  every 
female  teachef  employed  for  not  less  than  25  years,  shall,  on  attaining  the  a^  of  50,  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  13s.  4d.  for  each  year  of  service.  The  Education  Department 
te  deduct  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  1872  one  per  cent.,  for  1873  two  per  cent. 
Cm:  1874  three  per  cent,  for  1875  four  per  cent,  and  fer  each  subsequent  year  five  per  cent 

A  second  scheme  proposed  that  (1.)  the  Pension  Fund  should  ne  established  by  a  per 
eentage  deduction  from  the  salaries  of  all  certificated  teachers;  (2.)  that  the  pension 
should  depend  upon  the  length  of  service  and  the  amount  contributed  by  the  teacher ; 
(3.)  that  a  service  of  forty  years  should  entitle  a  teacher  to  the  maximum  pension  (amount 
not  staled);  (4.)  that  teachers  permanently  disabled  should  receive  an  annuity 
after  ten  years^  service  (or  a  gratuity  for  a  less  period  of  service) ;  and  (5.)  that  a 
teadier  shcmld  be  entitled  to  a  pension  after  the  age  of  50  years. 

A  third  scheme  proposed  as  a  minimum  scale  of  pension  one-third  of  the  average 
salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers;  ^(2.)  that 'all  certificated  teachers  should  pay  an 
annual  premium  to  ensure  this  minimum  scale. 

A  fomih  scheme  laid  down  the  principles  (1.)  that  whatever  was  done  by  Government 
should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  grant  in  aid  ;  (2.)  that  every  one  qualified  to  be  a  recipient 
should  be  absolutely  certain  of  receiving  it ;  (3.)  that,  within  a  certain  time,  the  amount 
and  the  age  at  which  the  pension  becomes  payable  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each  teacher ; 
(4.)  that  no  annuity  begin  before  the  annuitant  has  reached  the  age  of  50  years,  and  (5.) 
that  no  annuity  to  be  of  greats  value  than  £1  for  each  year  of  service. 

In  Gtrmany  proper,  teachers'  widows  receive  an  annual  pension  of  100  florins  and 
teadiers'  orphans  of  20  florins. 

In  Hesse  a  new  pension  law  has  been  passed  which  enables  superannuated  teachers  to 
pass  the  close  of  Ufe  in  comparative  ease. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  examined  teachers  of  the  elementary  school,  who  have  reached 
sixty  years  of  age,  receive,  on  retiring,  after  thirty  years  of  service,  three-fourths  of  their 
annual  income  as  a  pension.  Pensions  are  also  granted,  in  some  cases,  after  twetitty-five 
years  of  service,  but  with  some  deduction  in  amount. 

Necessity  for  a  Teachers'  SupERANmrATioN  Fond. 

5.  As  to  the  necessity  for  this  Fund,  we  would  say,  that  so  long  as  teachers  devote 
their  lives  to  a  profession  so  generally  underpaid  as  theirs  is,  so  long  wSl  there  be  a  neces- 
sity for  either  iriends  (if  there  be  any,  but  who  are  often  poor  themselves),  or  the  teachers 
themselves,  to  provide  for  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  declining  years  of  their  brethren, 
who,  in  less  prosperous  days,  and  with  scanty  remuneration,  led  the  van  in  that  calling  in 
whiehthey  feel  proud  to  follow.  Even  now,  at  the  salary  given  to  teachers  (considering 
the  increased  cost  of  living)  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  by  a  sum  which  would  realize 
more  than  a  few  dollars  a  year.  But  by  availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Act,  teachers  can,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  two  dollars  each  half  year,  seouie 
an  aUowance  for  life,  after  their  retirement  from  the  profession,  of  six  dollars  a  year  for 
every  jear  they  may  have  taught  school.  For  instance,  if  a  teacher  has  Been  twenty-five 
years  m  the  profession,  and  has  complied  with  the  law  and  regulations  on  the  subject,  he 
will,  on  hie  setirement,  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  $150  a  year  for  life,  should  die 
Fund  permit  it,—- f^though,  at  four  dollars  a  year,  he  will  have  only  paid  $100  in  all  into 
Jhe  flmd ;  if  he  has  been  twenty  years  teachingi  he  will  secure  an  allowance  of  $120  a 
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year,  although  his  total  aahscriptions  for  the  twenty  years  have  only  been  |80  in  all ;  if 
for  fifteen  years  $90,  total  subscriptions  $60  in  all ;  and  if  for  ten  years  $60  a  year,  while 
he  has  only  paid  $40  In  all  into  the  Fund.  In  other  words,  he  will  receive  for  his  first 
year's  pension  fifty  per  cent  more  than  he  has  paid  into  the  Fund  altogether !  These  facts 
are  irresistible,  and  only  show  what  a  boon  the  teachers  are  thoughtlessly  throwing  away 
in  petitioning  against  their  contributing  to  the  Fund,  as  provided  by  law.  For  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that,  if  the  clause  of  the  new  law  on  the  subject  is  repealed,  the  entire 
law  on  Jthe  subject  will,  no  doubt,  be  swept  away,  and  the  $6500  per  annum  now  gene- 
rously given  to  the  old  teachers  by  the  Legislature,  will  be  withdrawn.  In  that  case 
teachers  will  be  left  to  provide  for  their  old  age  as  they  beat  can,  or  rather  they  will  be 
left  with  no  provision  whatever  for  their  retirement  from  the  profession. 

The  Old  Tr^lohers  keep  down  the  qenebal  scale  or  KEBfUNSRATToy. 

6.  There  is  another  reason  why,  in  the  interests  of  the  profession,  the  Superannuated 
Teachers'  Fund  should  be  sustained  by  them  Among  the  more  than  5,000  teachers  in 
Ontario,  some  hundreds  are  getting  advanced  in  life,  and  many  of  them  are  even  old  and 
infirm.  Because  of  their  age  and  infirmity  they  find  it  diffictdt  to  get  employment,  and 
yet,  for  want  of  means  of  support  they  cannot  retire  and  make  way  for  younger  men. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  offer  their  services  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  thus  find  employ- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  better  teachers  at  a  higher  salary.  Thus,  in  their  need,  they 
help  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  remuneration,  uniich  would  otherwise  be  paid  to  more 
active  teachers,  while  they  keep  up  a  competition  from  which  the  other  teachers  are  made 
to  suffer.  Would  it  not>  therefore,  be  better  for  all  parties  concerned,  that  the  younger 
teachers  should  provide  for  the  honounible  retirement  of  a  section  of  their  own  profession 
grown  grey  in  the  service,  and  enfeebled  by  thbir  sedentary  life?  This  feature  of  the 
question  has  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Department,  and  we  present  it  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  hifi;hly  respected  Inspector,  who  has  felt  the  embar- 
rassment arising  from  the  existence  of  old  teachers  in  his  county.    He  says : — 

"  There  are  a  few  old  teachers  in  this  county  who,  perhaps,  answered  an  important 
purpose  in  the  teacher's  calling  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  whose  stereotyped 
meUiods  of  procedure  in  the  school-room  are  opposed  to  every  kind  of  modem  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  teaching.  It  has  become  a  serious  matter  with  our  Board  of  Exami- 
ners to  know  what  is  to  Se  done  with  such  teachers.  They  are  poor,  and  have  not  yet 
made  the  necessary  payments  into  the  Superannuation  Fund."  He  then  asks  if  they  can 
be  placed  on  the  Superannuation  list,  and  desires  other  information  on  the  subject,  &c, 

7.  Now  teachers  will  see  that  if  (as  has  been  the  case  for  many  years,  when  the 
matter  was  left  to  their  voluntary  action)  they  neglect  to  sustain  the  fund  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law,  they  can  neither  expect  to  superannuate  their  older,  worn-out  brethren 
nor  can  they,  with  any  show  of  justice  or  propriety,  ask  the  Legislature  even  to  make  the 
generous  grant  which  it  has  done  for  the  past  few  years,  but  which,  it  is  well  known,  is 
quite  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fund.  The  agitation  has  raised  the  question 
of  the  very  existence  of  the  fund  itself;  and,  if  the  youn^r  teachers  refuse  to  make  the 
small  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  their  profession,  of  paying  two  doUars  every  half  year 
into  the  fund  (from  which  they  themselves  will  derive  a  substantial  benefit,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  which  they  are  interested,)  how  can  they  expect  the  Legislature — ^which 
has  recently  so  greatly  raised  the  standard  of  their  qualification,  and  incidentally  of  their 
emoluments — ^to  provide  for  their  retirement  from  the  profession  and  support  when  they 
are  worn-out  ?  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  think  teachers  have  not  sufficiently  weighed 
the  matter  in  this  agitation,  but  we  trust  that  they  will  be  induced  to  do  so,  when  they 
consider  the  foregoing  facts.* 

Vin.— THE  PRESENT    THOROUGH   AND    SYSTEMATIC    INSPECTION   OF 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

No  one  can  read  the  extracts  from  the  general  remarks  of  the  Public  School  Inspec- 
tors, which  are  published  in  Appendix  B  to  this  Report,  without  being  impressed  with 


*  An  Inspector  writing  on  this  sabieot  sayB  ^— "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fond  itself  is  a  nAwt  ezoel- 
Unt  one,  and  that  it  has  already  proved  a  great  boon  to  many  members  of  the  profession.** 
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the  ttyct  of  the  competonce  and  efficiency  of  the  present  Inspectors  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Thby  have,  as  a  whole,  entered  upon  their  work  with  a  heartiness,  an  intelligence,  and  a 
seal  which  angurs  well  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Schools,  and  which  indicate  a  reality 
and  thoronehness  in  the  work  of  supervising  the  daily  work  in  them. 

It  has  oeen  well  said  by  Dr.  Fraser,  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester  (who,  in  1865, 
▼Lsited  this  Province,  and  made  his  report  to  the  Enelish  Commissioners  on  our  Schools), 
that  ^^Inspedifm  is  the  salt  of  elementary  edttecUian,**  He  goes  on  to  insist  upon  its  applica- 
tioa  to  the  higher  schools  of  England,  at(d  says :  '^  'Hie  publicity  with  which  '  all  ma- 
teriid  fBcts*-  rebudng  to  each  school '  are  annually  made  known  to  the  State,*  through  the 
Tnafihinery  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  consiaered  in  Massachusetts  to  be  the  secret  of 
the  immense  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  education  in  that  commonwealth  in  the  last 
thirty  years." 

Aft  to  the  felt  necessity  for  our  present  system  of  School  Inspection  in  Ontario,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop.     He  remarks : — 

'*  Thorough  inspection  of  schools,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England,  is  a 
great  desideratum  both  in  the  States  and  Canada  (page  8).  *  *  ^  Something  like 
onr  English  mode  of  inspection  of  schools,  by  a  body  of  perfectly  independent  and  competent 
gentlemen^  would  be  a  great  and  valuable  addition  to  the  school  system  both  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  *  *  *  In  fact,  t?he  great  desideratum  of  the  Common  School 
system,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  generally  in  the  States,  is  adequate,  ihoraagh,  impartial^ 
independent  itiepe4!tion  of  schools.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  a  system  of  supervision 
by  counties  or  wide  districts  has  been  introduced,  and  is  at  work  with  tolerable  success ; 
but  even  here,  the  Superintendents  (or  CoromisBioners,  as  they  are  called  in  New  York) 
appear,  from  their  reports,  to  be  more  or  less  hampered  by  local  prejudices  and  jealousies, 
and  their  salary  is  in  part  provided  by  the  district  which  is  the  sphere  of  their  labours. 
They  are  elected,  too,  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  '  school  directors '  of  the  several  townships ; 
in  New  York,  by  the  electors  of  assembly  districts,  by  ballot.  A  similar  organization  is 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Ohio  State  Commission.  *  *  *  The  agent  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  in  a  lecture,  says  : — *  My  observations,  on  visiting  thou* 
sands  of  schools  throughout  Massachusetts,  and  many  in  twelve  other  States,  have  clearly 
proved  to  my  mind  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  Superintendent  in  aU  our  cities  and  large 
townships,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  care  am  improvement  <ff  the  schools.' "  (Page  25. ) 

In  discussing  the  defects  in  the  Administration  of  Schools  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Eraser  says :  "The  supreme  control  of  the  schools  is  too  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
local  administrators,  with  no  absolute  guao'cmtee  of  competency.  The  inspection,  even,  of 
County  Superintendents  and  Commissioners  is  often  found  to  be  nugatory  and  ineffective. 
Legal  requirements  are  constantly  ignored  or  evaded,  and  a  properly  authenticated  and 
indepemhnt  officer,  like  Her  Majesty^  Inspector  of  Schools  among  ourselves,  armed  with 
visitorial  powers,  and  with  means  provided  for  giving  effect  to  ma  recommendations,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  element  wanted  in  the  machinery  of  the  system,  to  give  it  that  balance 
which  the  complication  of  its  parts  requires.' "    (Pages  61,62.) 

Our  American  neighbours  have  thoroughly  tried  the  systems  of  both  Township  and 
County  Superintendents.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Schools  in  Ohio  says :  "  Our  sys- 
tem Qf  township  supervision  of  schools  has  proved  a  lamentable  failure.  Shnilar  systems 
in  other  States  have  uniformly  failed  Any  sysfem  of  supervision  for  the  country  schools 
must  necessarily  fail,  that  does  not  make  provision  for  the  employment  of  competent  Super- 
intendents  whose  entire  energies  are  given  to  the  work."  The  value  of  local  supervision, 
through  the  agency  of  competent  County  Superintendents,  has  been  tested  in  other  States. 
Penni^lvania  adopted  the  system  in  1854,  New  York  in  1866,  Illinois,  WiBConsin,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  California,  and  sevend  other  States  subsequently ;  and  the  testimony 
of  each  of  them  is,  that  it  has  proved  a  most  valuable  feature  in  tiieir  School  System* , 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania  says :  **  County  Superinten- 
dents were  first  elected  in  this  State  in  1854,  and  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  for 
the  office  to  say  that  it  has  vitalized  the  whole  system.  To  it,  more  than  to  any 
otiier  agency,  or  to  all  other  agencies  combined,  we  owe  our  educational  process  of 
late  years."  I  may  observe  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  County  School  Conven- 
tions held  in  the  several  counties  of  this  Province  two  years  since,  desired  duly  quali- 
fied County  Superintendents  in  place  of  Township  Superintendents. 
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The  travelling  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  MaMaohn 
QBes  the  following  forcible  language  in  regard  to  thiB  matter : — 

"  It  has  been  said,  and  with  great  truthfulness,  that  '  the  most  important  branch  of 
administration,  as  connected  with  education,  relates  to  school  inspection.'  It  is  asserted 
bj  some  careful  observers,  that  the  Dutch  schoolmasters  are  decidedly  superior  to  the 
I^ssian,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  and  the  two  or  three 
only  in  Holland ;  and  tUs  superiority  is  aUribuUd  erUirdy  to  a  ieUer  system  of  inspectim. 
This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  jabric  of  their  popular  instruction  rests.  The  absHioe 
of  such  a  thorough  supervision  of  schools  as  is  mamtained  in  Holland  with  such  ad- 
mirable results,  is  the  weakest  part  of  our  system. 

"What  is  needed  for  all  our  schools,  and  what  is  essential  to  their  highest  efficiency, 
is  a  constant,  thorough,  intelligent,  impartial  and  independent  supervision.  Compara- 
tively few  persons  possess  the  varied  qualifications  so  indispensable  to  success  in  this 
delicate  and  important  work.  So  important  was  it  r^arded  by  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  Dutch  system  of  inspection,  that,  after  along  ufe  devoted  to  educational  labour, 
he  said,  '  Take  care  how  you  choose  your  Inspectors ;  they  are  men  whom  you  ought  to 
look  for  'lantern  in  hand.' " 

"  A  school,"  says  £verett^  "  is  not  a  dock,  which  you  can  wind  up,  and  then  leave 
it  to  go  of  itself.  Nor  can  otiier  interests  be  thus  neglected.  Our  raHnMuls  and  factories 
require  some  directing,  controlling,  and  constantiy  supervising  mind  for  their  highest  effi- 
ciency, and  do  not  our  schools  need  the  .same  %  To  meet  this  great  want,  eleven  of  the 
fifteen  cities  of  our  State,  and  numerous  large  towns,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Statute,  and  elected  School  .Superintendents  who  devote  their  whole  time 
and  energies  to  this  work  of  supervision.  I  have  visited  all,  or  nearly  all,  these  towns  and 
cities,  and  several  of  them  frequently,  and  can  bear  my  decided  testimony  to  the  great 
benefit  that  has  resulted  to  their  schools  in  consequence." 

Spirtf  in  which  Inspeotion  should  bb  Pbrforbied. 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  inspection,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  general  details  of  inspection,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  shoidd  be  conducted.  I  will,  therefore,  only  repeat  here  what  I  wrote 
on  this  subject  in  1846  and  1850,  when  our  present  system  of  education  was  inaugurated. 
I  said: 

''  To  perform  the  duty  of  Inspector  with  any  degree  of  efficiency,  the  Inspector  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  b^t  modes  of  teaching  every  department  of  an  English  school, 
and  be  able  to  explain  and  exemplify  them.  It  is,  of  course,  the  Inspector's  duty  to  wit- 
ness the  modes  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  teacher,  but  he  should  do  something  more. 
He  should,  some  part  of  the  time,  be  an  actor  as  weU  as  spectator.  To  do  so  he  must 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  science  of  teaching.  Every  man  who  has  to  do  with 
sdiools,  ought  to  make  himself  master  of  the  best  modes  of  conducting  them  in  all  the 
details  of  arrangement,  instruction,  and  discipline.  A  man  commits  a  wrong  against 
teachers,  against  children,  and  against  the  interests  of  school  education,  who  seeks  the 
office  of  Inspector  without  being  qualified  and  able  to  fulfil  all  its  functions. 

Summary  of  the  Benefits  of  a  Thorough  System  of  Inspection. 

,  The  State  Superintendent  of  Maine,  in  his  last  report,  thus  sums  up  the  benefits  of 
an  efficient  system  of  inspection  for  the  Public  Schools.     *'  It  promotes  "  (he  says) : — 

1st.  An  increased  interest  among  the  people  in  relation  to  public  education. 

2nd.  Systematic  effi>rts  to  improve  the  Schools  on  the  part  of  educators  and  School 
officers. 

drd.  An  improvement  in  the  scholarship  of  teachers,  and  in  the  quality  of  their 
instruction. 

4ih.  More  inteUigcnC  supervision  on  the  part  of  trustees. 

5th.  A  quick  appreciation  and  promotion  of  those  who  are  likely  to  prove  our  best 
ieachers. 

6th.  Increasing  indirectiy  the  average  attendance  of  scholars. 
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7th.  Raising  the  compensation  of  teachers. 

8tk  Furnishing  the  State  with  a  number  of  competent  Institute  instructors. 

9th  Elevating  and  sustaining  public  sentiment  in  giving  it  a  higher  educational 
tone,  and  in  general  qufckening  the  whole  body  politic  to  the  mighty  necessity  of  universal 
intelligence. 

IX.— HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES. 

Hie  Inspectors  (Messrs.  MacKenzie  and  MacLellan)  have,  in  Appendix  A  to  this 
Beport,  so  fiuly  and  so  ably  discussed  the  serious  defects  which  still  exist  in  most  of  our 
High  Schools,  that  I  find  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  briefly  to  refer  in  general  terms 
to  the  subject 

Separate  Course  of  Study  for  the  High  Schools. 

1.  One  important  object  of  the  new  law  was  to  discriminate,  by  a  clearly  defined 
line  in  the  course  of  study,  between  Public  and  High  Schools,  and  to  prescribe  a  separate 
programme  of  studios  for  High  Schools.  In  practice  it  had  been  found  that,  in  the 
anxiety  of  trustees  and  masters  of  a  majority  of  our  High  Schools  to  crowd  children  into 
these  Schools,  in  the  hope  thereby  to  increase  the  grant  to  their  Schools,  they  had 
yiitually  merged  the  Hi^h  into  the  Public  School,  with  the  nominal  addition  in  most 
cases  of  only  a  little  Latin  and  Greek.  The  object  of  the  High  School  sections  of  the 
new  Act  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  anomalous  state  of  things,  and  to  prescribe  for  each  class 
cf  Schools  its  own  legitimate  work. 

2.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Grammar  (now  High)  Schools  have  never  occupied  the 
portion  which  they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  country.  They  were  originally  designed 
to  be  Classical  Schools,  but  they  were  made  the  Schools  of  certain  clae^es,  rather  than 
GUttsical  Schools,  wholly  doing,  or  professing  to  do,  Common  School  work  for  certain 
classes — ^thus  being  made  and  viewed  as  a  kind  of  aristocratic  schools,  poaching  upon  the 
iproond  of  Common  School  work,  and  being  regarded  as  distinct  from,  and  even  antagon- 
istic to,  the  Common  Schools,  rather  than  supplementary  to  them  and  identical  with 
tiiem  in  the  public  interests.  It  has,  therefore,  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  get  any 
considerable  support  for  them  from  local  sources.  To  get  support  enough  to  exist,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  High  School  Boards  have  had  to  seek  amalgamation  with  the 
Public  School  Boards  of  their  localities ;  but  this  amalgamation  is  attended  with  many 
inconveniences  and  does  not  by  any  means  accomplish  the  objects  proposed.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  interfere  with  this  amalgamation  in  any  way, 
but  to  leave  the  Boards  of  Trustees  as  formerly  to  unite,  or,  when  united,  to  dissolve  the 
union  at  their  pleasure.  The  necessity  for  the  union  does  not  now  exist  as  before,  since 
the  Legislature  has  in  effect  declared  that  High  Schools  shall  be  provided  for  by  local 
rate  equally  with  Public  Schools.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  great  cities  in  the  neighbouring  States  shows,  that  consolidating  all  the  Public 
Schools  in  cities  and  towns  under  one  Board  of  Management,  and  that  Board  elected 
chiefly  by  the  ratepayers,  has  contributed  even  more  to  the  efficient  support  and  elevation 
of  the  Classical  School  than  to  that  of  the  Public  Schools. 

3.  In  the  programme  of  study  for  High  Schools,  prescribed  under  the  new  Act,  it  is 
especially  provided  that  they  shall  be  High  English  Schools  as  well  as  Elementary  Classi- 
cs! Schools,  and  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  When  it  is  provided  in  the  Act  that  in 
each  High  School,  ''provision  ^all  be  made  for  teaching  to  both  male  and  female  pupils 
the  higher  branches  of  an  English  and  Commercial  Education,  including  the  Natural 
Scien^Des,  with  special  reference  to  Agriculture,"  it  was  clearly  intended  that  the  lower  or 
elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  should  not  be  taught  in  the  High  Schools, 
but  in  the  Public  Schools.  It  was  also  intended  that  all  pupils  to  be  eli^ble  for 
adnusdon  to  the  High  Schools  for  the  study  of  classics,  as  weU  as  for  higher  English, 
must  first  be  grounded  in  the  elements  of  a  sound  education  jjl  their  own  native  language, 
as  strongly  urged  by  the  latest  Itoyal  and  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Education  in 
England,  but  strangely  overlooked  hitherto,  as  little  boys  six  and  seven  years  of  age  have 
been  pat  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  foreign  languages,  and  left  to  grow  up  to  manhood 
without  ever  having  been  formally  taught  their*  native  tongue,  or  the  essential  elements 
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of  a  praetical  English  education.  This  anomaly  is  provided  against  by  the  new  Act  in 
the  future  education  of  Canadian  youth,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Public  High  Schools  are- 
concerned,  and  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  prescribed,  that  "  the  subjects  of 
examination  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools  shall  be  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for 
tlie  first  four  elates  of  the  Public  Schools."  It  will  be  seen  from  the  explanatory  remarks 
preceding  the  programme,  that  some  subjects  of  the  fourth  class  of  the  Public  School 
programme  are  omitted  in  regard  to  pupil  candidates  for  the  dassiedl  course  of  the  High 
School.  The  examination  for  admission  to  the  High  School  «ust  be  on  paper,  and  the 
examination  papers  with  the  answers  are  to  be  preserved  for  the  examination  of  the  High 
School  Inspector,  that  he  may  not  depend  wholly  on  the  individual  examination  of  pupils 
as  to  whether  the  regulations  have  been  duly  observed  in  the  examination  and  admisaion 
of  pupils. 

4.  The  fundamental  principle ,of  our  system  of  Public  Instruction  is,  that  every  youth, 
before  proceeding  to  the  subjects  of  a  higher  English  or  of  a  classical  education,  shall  first 
be  grounded  in  the  elementary  subjects  of  a  Public  School  education.  No  candidates  are, 
therefore,  eligible  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools  except  tbose  who  have  manifested 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  first  four  classes  of  the  Public  School  programme,  by 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 

5.  It  is  to  be  observed  afeo,  that  though  pupils  are  eligible  for  promotion  from  the 
Public  to  the  High  School,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  examinatien  in  the  subjects  of  the 
first  four  classes  of  the  former,  omitting  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Botany,  it  is 
quite  at  the  option  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils,  whether  they  shall  enter  the 
High  School  or  not  before  they  complete  the  whole  programme  of  studies  in  the  Public 
Schools,  when  they  can  enter  an  advanced  class  in  the  High  School. 

6.  The  objects  and  duties  of  the  High  Schools  are  two-fold : 

Firsif  commencing  with  pupils  who  (whether  educated  in  either  a  public  or  private 
school)  are  qiudified'as  above,  the  High  Schools  are  intended  to  complete  a  good  English 
education,  by  educating  pupils  not  only  for  commercial,  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  but  for  fulfilling  with  efficiency,  honour  and  usefulness,  the  duties  of  Municipal 
Councillors,  Legislators,  and  various  public  offices  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

The  Second  object  and  duty  of  the  High  Schools  (commencing  also  with  pupils  quali- 
fied as  above,)  is  to  teach  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Germany  and  France,  the 
Mathematics,. &c.,  so  far  as  to  prepare  youth  for  certain  professions,  and  especially  for  the 
Universities,  where  will  be  completed  the  education  of  men  for  the  learned  professions, 
and  for  the  Professorships  in  the  Colleges,  and  Masterships  in  the  Collegiate  Institutes 
and  High  Schools. 

High  School  Standard  in  Massachusetts. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice  what  is,  (and  has  been  for  noiany 
years),  the  provision  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  High  School^ 
They  contain  the  follewing  provisions : — 

"Every  township  may,  and  every  township  containing  five  hundred  families  or 
householders"  .  .  .  shall  "maintain  a  school,  to  be  kept  by  a  master  of  competent 
ability  and  good  morals,  who  .  .  .  shall  give  instruction  in  General  History,  JBook- 
keeping,  Surveying,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  the  civil  polity 
of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language.  .  .  .  And 
in  every  township  containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
schools  required  by  this  section,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  instruction  in  th« 
Greek  and  French  languages,  teach  Astronomy,  Geology,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  InteUectaal  and 
Moral  Science,  and  Politi^  Economy."  These  schools  "shall  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,"  "  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in 
each  vear."  Two  adjacent  townships  having  each  less  than  five  hundred  families  or 
householders,  may  form  one  High  School  district,  for  establishing  such  a  school  .  .  . 
when  a  majority  of  the  le^  voters  of  each  township,  in  meetings  called  for  that  purpose, 
so  determine." 

The  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  to  the  Legislature,  in  1870, 
says  :  "  High  Schools  are  maintained  in  162  townships,  (out  of  335),  embracing  in  the 
aggr^ate  1,000,000  inhabitants,  or  82  per  cent,  of  the  population.''    An  exanination  of 
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tiie  United  States  censosof  1870,  shows  that  exactly  162  townships  in  Massachusetts  had 
then  a  ponoolaUon  of  over  2,000,  96  of  them  having  over  4,000.  We  shall  therefore'  be 
very  neaiiy  correct  if  we  consider  the  above  law  practically  equivalent  to  requiring  every 
township  with  a  population  of  over  2,000  to  maintain  a  High  School,** 

Trainbd  Teachers  for  High  Schools. 

I  quite  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  High  School  Inspectors  as  to  the  necessity  of 
some  modification  in  the  law  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  Masters  of  High  Schools. 

In  order  to  secure  a  class  of  better  educated  men  fer  High  School  Masterships,*  the 
present  law  was  passed,  requiring  that  each  High  School  Master  should  be  a  graduate  (in 
arts)  of  some  University  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  Experience  has  p!roved  the  neces- 
sity of  the  sfddition  of  some  training  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
before  undertaking  the  new  and  responsible  duties  of  the  Mastership  of  a  High  School 

The  High,  equally  with  the  Public,  Schools  supported  by  Municipal  rates. 

The  School  Law  of  1871  at  length  embodies  a  principle  for  which  I  had  contended 
for  years.  In  submitting  the  first  draft  of  Bill  in  1854,  for  the  improvament  of  our 
Grammar  Schools,  I  sought  to  get  inserted  in  it  a  recognition  of  the  principle — which  has 
at  length  been  conceded — that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  County  or  other  Municipal  Councils, 
to  provide  by  rate  upon  property  for  the  support  of  the  Grammar  School  equally  with  the 
Ck>mmon  School  Experience  has  shown  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  to  maintain  a  good 
Grammar  School  without  Municipal  aid,  in  addition  to  the  Legislative  Grant.  The  his- 
tory of  our  EQgh  Schools  since  1854  has  (with  some  honourable  exceptions)  been  a  chron- 
ide  of  fiilures,  owing  chiefly  to  want  of  means  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers, 
and  to  prevent  the  wholesale  thrusting  into  them  of  a  number  of  ill-qualified  children, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  increasing  the  Government  grant  The  obvious  fact  was  over- 
looked that  if  one  School  resorted  to  this  improper  means  of  swelling  its  average  attend- 
ance, another  would  do  the  same.  Thus  in  the  race  for  numbers  the  quality  deteriorated, 
and  the  ratio  of  apportionment  to  each  Sohool  was  largely  reduced.  This  was  the  case, 
especially  as  regards  the  better  class  of  Schools,  which  did  not  resort  to  this  questionable 
means  of  obtaining,  as  was  hoped,  an  increased  grant,  but  which  were  made  to  suffer  se- 
verely by  this  unjust  competition.  Happily  the  motive  for  a  continuance  of  this  unfortun- 
ate state  of  things  has  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  Councils  are  now  authorized  and 
required  by  law  to  provide  all  necessary  means  for  carrying  on  our  High  Schools  in  a  state 
of  efficiency.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  High  School  sections  of  the  Act  will  inaugurate  a 
new  and  auspicious  era  in  the  higher  English  and  commercial,  as  well  as  elementary  clas- 
sical education  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  both  sexes  of  our  youthful  population. 

X.— THE  NEW  PRINCIPLE  OF  "PAYMENT  BY  RESULTS." 

Onr  School  Law  of  1871  has  introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  mode  of  payments 
to  High  Schools.  Formerly  the  system  adopted  was  (as  in  the  case  of  Public  Schools,)  to 
distribate  the  High  School  Fund  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  the 
SdiooL  This  was  found  to  work  injuriously  to  the  best  class  of  Schools.  For  instance,  a 
very  inferior  school  with  an  average  attendance,  say,  of  fifty,  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
predsely  the  same  apportionment^as  another  School  with  the  same  attendance,  but  which 
might  be  greatly  sup^or, — ^if  not  the  very  best  School  in  the  Province.  To  remedy  this 
defect  and  remove  this  injustice,  a  new  principle  of  pa3rment  was  introduced  into  the  Aot — 
vi«  :  the  payment,  (as  it  is  technically  termed  in  England)  "  by  results"  or,  as  in  the 
words  of  the  Act  itself,  according  to  "  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  study." 

The  Inspectors,  in  Appendix  A,  have  fully  discussed  this  new  principle  ,  but  as  con- 
siderable misapprehension  appears  to  exist  in  regard  to  its  introduction  mto  our  School 
Law,  I  shall  explain  the  successive  steps  which  have  been  taken  on  the  subject : — 

The  principle  of  "  Payment  by  Results,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  has  long  been 
applied  to  ftihe  Eogush  Elementary  Schools,  and  it  has  within  the  last  year  or  two  been 
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rocommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  Inquiry  for  introduction  into  the  Schools  of  the 
Irish  National  Board. 

In  1865,  when  the  amended  Grammar  School  Act  was  passed,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  this  Province  had  the  matter  under  consideration.  The  subject  was  diseussedat 
the  time,  and  enquiries  made  into  the  working  of  the  System.  The  want  of  an  additional 
Inspector  for  the  Grammar  Schools  was,  however,  felt  to  be  an  obstacle  to  its  introduction 
at  that  time,  apart  from  the  inferior  character  of  very  many  of  the  Grammar  Schools  whidi 
then  existed. 

An  important  step  was,  however,  taken  at  that  time  ;  and  the  principle  of  Payment 
according  to  the  "  average  attendance  of  pupils  "  was  then  first  applied  to  Grammar 
Schools.  This  change  was  thus  explained  in  the  memorandum  which  was  published 
with  the  new  Act  in  1865  : — 

"  The  lih  SecUon  of  the  new  Grammar  School  Act  is  intended  to  remove  a  gross 
anomaly  in  the  present  system  of  apportioning  the  Grammar  School  Fund — a  relic  of  the 
old  law  of  1806-8 — which  gave  to  the  Senior  County  Grammar  School  more  than  to  the 
junior  Schools,  unless  the  average  daily  attendance  should  fall  below  10  pupils — although 
every  one  of  these  schools  may  have  been  vastly  superior  to  the  senior  school  of  the  couo- 
tv*  This  section  of  the  Act  reduces  the  system  of  apportioning  the  Grammar  School 
Fund  to  a  simple  and  equitable  principle  of  aiding  each  school  according  to  its  work. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  Common  Schools  in  the  rural  sections  has  given  them  a 
much  greater  impuke  forward  than  the  old  mode  of  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  school 
population,  or  length  of  time  during  which  they  might  have  been  kept  open,  whether  the 
work  was  done  or  not.  It  has  also  induced  the  trustees  to ,  keep  the  school  open  one  or 
two  months  longer  in  the  year  than  formerly.  Then,  as  to  the  basis  of  apportionment 
itself,  the  subjects  of  teaching  in  a  Grammar  School  were  designed  to  differ  from  those  in 
a  Common  School  Grammar  Schools  are  intended  to  be  intermediate  between  Ck)mmon 
Schools  and  Universities.  The  Common  School  law  amply  provides  for  giving  the  best 
kind  of  a  superior  English  education  in  Central  Schools,  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
with  primary  ward  schools  as  feeders  (as  in  Hamilton)  ;  while  to  allow  Grammar  Schools 
to  do  Common  School  work  is  a  misapplication  of  Grammar  School  Funds  to  Common 
Schools  purposes  ;  Common  Schools  are  already  adequately  provided  for.  By  the  law  of 
1807,  and  subsequently,  the  number  of  classical  pupils  was  fixed  at  20,  and  afterwards  at 
10.     In  our  regulations  we  take  the  latter  number.'' 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  felt  to  be  undesirable  at  that  time  to  make  any 
further  change  in  the  mode  of  apportioning  money  to  the  High  Schools.  The  subject  of 
^'  Payment  by  Results  *'  was,  however,  not  lost  sight  of ;  but  on  the  visit  in  that  same  year 
(1855)  of  Bev.  Mr.  Fraser  (now  Bishop  of  Manchester) — one  of  the  Bloyal  Commissioneit 
to  enquire  into  the  State  of  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — ^the  matter  was 
discussed  with  him.  I,  also  that  year  referred  the  question  to  the  then  Inspector  of  Gram- 
mar  Schools,  (Rev.  G.  P.  f  oung,)  who  thus  reported  upon  it  (in  his  annual  report)  for 
1869:— 

''  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  having  devoted  much  thought  to  the  subject, 
that,  until  edticatimial  remits  are  combined  with  attendance  as  the  basis  of  apportionment, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  devise  any  scheme  of  distribution,  that  shall  not  be  open  to  grave 
objections.  More  than  a  year*  ago,  you  asked  me  to  consider  whether  results  might  not 
in  some  way  be  reached  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  taken  into  account,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  deciding  the  grants  to  be  made  to  the  several  schools.  I  stated  to  you  my  con- 
viction that  it  could  not  be  done,  with  the  present  provision  for  the  inspection  of  Gram- 
mar Schools,  &c." 

At  length,  the  s^pointment  of  two  Inspectors  of  High  Schools,  having  been  secured  a 
Section  of  the  new  Act  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  its  adoption  in  1870-71,  and 
embodied  the  new  principle  of  "  Payment  by  Results  "  in  the  37th  Section.  The  three- 
fold principle  embodied  in  this  Section,  upon  which  High  Schools  are  hereafter  to  be 
aided,  is  declared  by  the  new  law  to  be  as  follows : — ^Each  High  School  conducted  accord- 
ing to  law  [and  the  regulations]  shall  be  entitled  to  an  apportionment  *  *  *  accord- 
ing— 

First — "  To  the  avenge  attendance  of  pupils. 

Second — "  Their  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  study. 
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Third — "  The  length  of  time  each  such  High  School  is  kepi  open  as  compared  with 
other  High  Schools." 

As  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  apply  the  new  principle  of  "  Payment  by  Results  "  to 
tiie  High  Schools  until  a  classification  of  them  had  been  made,  the  Council  of  Public  Ins- 
traction  requested  the  High  School  Inspectors  to  make  such  a  clatsification,  and  report 
the  result  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  This  they  have  done  in  their  report  printed  in 
Appendix  A,  and  have  suggested  one  or  two  plans  for  carrying  the  new  system  into  full 
effect  in  1873. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  any  system  of  classification  of  the  High  Schook 
wiU  he  entirely  satisfactory  or  at  best  any  thing  more  than  (probably  a  just)  ap- 
proximation to  the  relative  standing  of  the  several  High  Schools.  The  only  reidly 
satis&ctory  method  of  determining  the  relative  standing  and  excellence  of  these 
schools,  for  the  purposes  of  correct  classification,  would  be  to  subject  the  whole  of 
the  pupils  in  them  to  a  uniform  test  examination  on  questions  prepared  and  printed  for 
th&t  purpose.  The  result  of  such  an  examination  would  be  to  determine,  with  an  almost 
exact  certainty,  the  relative  position  which  every  school  should  occupy  in  an  official  pre- 
liminary classification  of  them.  It  would  also  furnish  an  indisputable  starting-point, 
from  which  future  progress  or  retrogression  could  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  half  yearly 
examination  of  the  High  School  Inspectors  on  their  visits  to  the  schools. 

The  English  System  of  "Paymknt  by  Results." 

In  England  the  Parliamentary  aid  to  Elementary  Schools  is  distributed  as  follows  :— 
The  managers  of  every  School  entitled  to  the  aid  may  claim,  annually,  the  sum  of  4s.  per 
scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance  throughout  the  year,  at  the  morning 
and  afternoon  School,  not  being  less  than  400  attendances  at  their  School ;  and  2s.  6d.  per 
scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  throughout  the  year  at  the  evening  School,  not 
being  less  than  forty  attendances  at  the  School ;  also,  for  every  scholar  ^vho  attended  more 
than  200  mornings  or  afternoons  at  the  School.  If  more  than  six  years  of  age,  8s.,  subject 
to  examination.  If  under  six  years  of  age,  and  present  on  the  day  of  examination,  6s.  6d., 
subject  to  a  report  by  the  Insi>ector  that  such  children  are  suitably  instructed.  For  every 
scholar  who  has  attended  more  than  twenty-four  evenings  at  the  School,  5s.,  subject  to 
examination.  Every  day  scholar  entitled  to  8s.,  forfeits  2s.  8d.  for  failurs  to  satisfy  the 
Inspector  in  either  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic.  Every  evening  scholar  entitled  to  5s., 
forfeil;^  Is.  8d.  for  similar  failure.  The  grant  is,  moreover,  increased  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4d. 
per  pass  in  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic,  up  to  any  number  not  exceeding  120 ;  provided, 
that  the  passes  exceed  200  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  over  six 
years  <si  age ;  that  one-fifth  of  the  passes  are  within  the  three  highest  standards ;  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  average  number  of  scholars  over  six  years  of  age  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  one  or  more  specific  subjects  above  the  standard ;  and  the  number  of 
pupil  teachers,  or  assistant  teachers,  employed,  bears  a  certain  proportion  of  the  number 
of  scholars.  Thus,  every  manager  had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  maintaining  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  in  the  improvement  of  each  individual  scholar,  and  in  providing  a 
sufficient  coros  of  teachers. 

-^toVANTAGE  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  three  great  excellences  of  the  system  were  : — 

1st  The  employment  of  certificated  teachers. 

2nd.  Provision  for  training  a  corps  of  teachers  under  the  name  of  pupil  teachers. 

3rd.  The  individual  examination  of  scholars  upon  certain  standards  clearly  defined 
for  each  grade  of  Schools. 

On  the  new  code,  Her  Majesty's  committee  remark  : — 

"We  have  carefdlly  maintained  the  principles  of  payment  by  results ;  we  have  en- 
dearottied  to  lay  down  terms  of  aid  which,  while  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  inspected 
Sdiook,  will  materially  simplify  the  administration  of  the  grants." 

In  Yidoruk  (AniBtoalia),  <'  payment  by  results,"  to  the  Schools,  is  the  system  adopted, 
In  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  that  ceuntiy,  published  this  year,  the 
Board  says  : — "The    system  of  'payment  by  results,'  now  in  use,  appears  to  be  work- 
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ine  veil,  and  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  fact,  that  at  each  examination,  each 
Scnoors  force  is  recorded  as  having  gained  a  certain  percentage  of  a  possible  maximum, 
affords  a  means  of  comparison  between  different  Schools  which,  if  not  conclusive  as  to 
their  relative  merits,  is  sufficiently  so  to  cause  considerable  emulation  amongst  teachers. 
Indeed,  the  wish  to  obtain  a  h^h  percentage,  materially  increases  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  result  payments." 

XL— COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES,;OR  LOCAL  COLLEGES. 

The  High  Schools  having  of  necessity  been  thrown  open  to  girls,  and  provision 
having  been  made  in  them  for  giving  a  purely  English  education  apart  from  classics,  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  prevent  the  possible  extinction,  in  our  educational  system,  of  a 
purely  Classical  School  which  should  serve  as  a  proper  link  between  the  Public  School 
and  the  University.  With  this  view,  a  provision  was  introduced  into  the  High  School 
portion  of  the  Act,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  Colleeiate  Institutes,  and  fixing  the 
minimum  standard  to  be  reached,  by  any  High  Sdiool,  the  trustees  of  which 
desired  it  to  be  recognissed  as  a  CoUegiate  Institute.  This  standard  is  the  daily 
average  attendance  of  at  least  sixty  boys  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  the  employment,  bona 
Jukf  of  at  least  four  masters,  who  shall  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  work  of 
instruction  in  the  Institute.  The  standard  fixed  is  not  aif  ideal  one,  but  has  already  been 
surpassed  by  more  than  one  of  our  existing  High  Schools.  It  is  hoped  that  the  establish- 
ment, throughout  the  country,  of  local  Colleges,  of  the  comparatively  high  standard  which 
such  institutions  nrast  reach  and  mamtain,  in  order  to  be  recognized  as  such,  will  be  a 
great  and  substantial  boon  to  the  country,  and  will  promote,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
best  interests  of  superior  education  throughout  the  Province. 

The  Study  of  Latin  in  Collegute  Institutes. 

Among  the  many  reasons  which  justify  the  provision  in  the  new  School  Act,  requir- 
ing an  absolute  daily  average  attendance  in  Collegiate  Institutes  of  at  least  sixty  boys  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  are  the  following,  which  we  have  quoted,  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  English  Royal  Commissions  on  the  subject.    In  their  Report  of  1868,  they  say : — 

'*  All  the  masters  examined  by  us  appear  to  be  agreed  that  nothing  teaches  English 
grammar  so^easily  or  so  well  as  Latin  grammar,  and,  next  to  that,  they  would  place  the 
teaching  of  spme  ofcher  foreign  grammar,  such  as  French.  The  preference  is  given  to  Latin 
for  many  reasons.  There  is  something,  no  doubt,  in  the  beauty  of  the  language  itself. 
But  the  chief  stress  is  laid  on  the  fulness  and  precision  of  its  accidence,  in  which  no 
modem  language  can  rival  it.  Further,  it  has  entered  so  largely  into  English,  that  the 
meaning  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  words  is  first  discovered  to  us  on  learning 
Latin.  And  to  a  no  less  degree  has  it  entered  into  English  literature,  so  that  many  of 
our  classical  writers  are  only  half  intelligible  unless  some  knowledge  of  Latin  precede  the 
reading.  Latin,  again,  is  a  common  gateway  to  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  Some 
teachers  even  maintain  that  French  can  be  taught  more  easily  in  company  with  Latin, 
than  by  giving  all  the  time  to  French  alone."  *  *  #  * 

Conclusions  and  Rboommendations  of  the  English  Commissioners. 

"  The  conclusions  to  which  we  were  brought  by  a  review  of  the  opinions  put  before 
us  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
those  countries  that  have  been  most  successful  in  the  management  of  education.  Every- 
where we  find  the  classics  still  regarded  as  the  best  instrument  now  to  be  obtained  for 
the  highest  education,  and  frhen  the  classics  are  neglected,  the  education  seems  to  be 
lowered  in  character.  But  we  see  also  that  two  important  modifications  must  be  made  in 
this  general  statement 

"  One  is,  that  the  time  given  to  classics  must  be  so  far  curtailed,  if  necessary,  as  to 
admit  of  other  important  studies  by  their  side.  France  curtails  the  study  of  Greek  for 
this  purpose;  Prussia,  the  practice  of  composition;  but  neither  gives  up  the  classics 
in  her  highest  education,  nor  Latin,  even  in  ranks  much  below  the  lughest.      The 
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Sootdi ^MNDli,  who-oan  «koMe  at  their  own  ducKtion,  still  make  Latin  the  staple  of 
instractioiiy  wliile  they  ave  not  oootent  with  Latin  only.  Even  Zurich,  with  a  decided 
leamug  to  industrial  edncatioay  has  a  Ua^ge  proportion  of  scholars  in  chttsical  Schools. 
Bat  all  these  ooontries  nqpear  to  stand  abore  ns  in  the  teaching  of  erery  subject  ex^ 
cept  the  classics,  and  En^and  is  quite  alone  in  reqnirin]g;  no  systematic  study  in  the 
ma&a  tesgne. 

"  The  other  modification  of  the  general  role  in  &Toar  of  classics  is  that  room  must 
be  made  for  Schools  of  an  altogether  different  t3rpe.  There  are  minds  fitted  to  be  deve- 
loped by  otiier  stadies  than  that  of  the  most  peifect  known  languages.  There  are  ooea- 
pations  for  'which  classical  stadies  do  not  eiye  the  proper  preparation.  Schools  like  the 
Realechnlen  of  Prnssia,  or  the  Schools  of  Lidustiy  of  Switzerland,  have  become  a  positiTs 
need  of  modem  times." 

SuGGissnoNS  IN  Begard  to  the  High  Schools  and  C!ollb6Iatk  Institutes. 

From  the  rep<^  of  the  Inqpectors,  and  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  would  strongly  iirge 
the  following : — 

1.  That  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  be 
aniform  thionghout  the  Province. 

2.  That  no  pupils  be  admitted  to  the  High  Schools  except  on  satisfactorily  passing  » 
written  examination,  and  obtaining  a. minimum  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  tne 
papers. 

3.  That  suitable  accommodation  be  provided,  in  all  cases,  for  the  High  Schools. 

4.  That  the  piogramme  of  studies  and  limit  table,  when  finally  prepared  and  authorized, 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  except  by  permission  obtained  upon  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Inspector. 

5.  That  at  least  two  competent  masters  be  employed  in  every  High  School. 

6.  That  before  the  principle  of  '' payment  by  results"  be  applied  to  High  Schools, 
their  status  and  classification  (as  a  starting  point,)  be  ascertained  by  a  written  examination 
of  the  pupils  in  one  or  more  of  the  classes-— say  the  highest  and  lowest. 

7.  Inat  in  all  cases  the  Council  of  PubUc  lostmction  shall  have  the  ri^ht,  through  its 
Inspeeton,  to  determine  whether  the  answers  given  in  the  written  examination  come  np 
or  not  to  the  mininum  standard. 

8.  That  an  additional  High  School  Inspector  be  appointed,  in  order  that  effect  may 
he  given  to  the  new  system  of  payment  by  results ;  and  that  the  three  Inspectors  be  autho- 
rized and  required,  in  places  where  there  are  High  Schools  or  Collegiate  Institutes,  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  Public  and  Separate.  Schook,  which  are 
entitled  to  prepare  and  send  pupils  to  the  High  Schools  or  Collegiate  Institutes. 

9.  That  masters  of  High  (Schools  should,  before  appointment,  be  required  to  fomish 
some  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

XII.— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Although  the  School  Law  of  1850  authorized  Boards  of  Trustees  in  cities,  towns  and 
rillages,  to  establish  *'  anv  kind  or  description  of  Schools  "  they  might  see  fit,  yet  it  was 
regarded  as  doubtful  whetnerit  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  admit  the  establishment 
of  Industrial  Schools.  To  remove  this  doubt^  and  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  many 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  "  street  arabs  "  of  our  cities,  towns  and  villages,  the 
Section  of  the  Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  these  Schools  was  passed,  as  follows : 
--"  42.  The  Public  School  Board  of  each  city,  town  and  village  may  establish  one  or  more 
Industrial  Schools  for  otherwise  neglected  children,  and  to  make  all  needful  regulations 
and  employ  the  means  requisite  to  secure  the  attendance  of  such  children,  and  for  the 
support, -management  and  discipline  of  such  School  or  Schools."  The  third  Section  of 
the  Act  also  provides,  <<  that  lefractoty  pupils  may  be,  where  practicable,  removed  te  an 
Industrial  School" 

With  a  view  to  afford  information  in  r^ard  to  the  manner  in  which  Industrial  S^iools 
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are  managed  elsewhere,  I  add  the  following  sketch  of  th(3  routine  in  an  j^'  Indastrial  School 
for  Girls  "  in  Connecticut    The  Stat«  Superintendent  in  his  report  says  : — 

''  The  numbir  of  girls  now  in  the  School  is  nearly  eighty.  In  most  of  them  a  marked 
improvement  is  noticed,  both  in  conduct  and  study.  Many  of  them  came  covered  with 
rags  and  filth,  hitherto  ignorant,  vagrant,  friendless  and  depraved.  Sixty  per  cent  were 
orphans.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  their  parents  had  been  criminals  or  intemperate.  Their 
early  associations  and  surroundings  were  vicious  and  corrupting.  The  results  prove  the 
necessity  of  such  an  Institution.  Already  a  manifest  change  is  noticed  in  their  language 
and  conduct  The  habits  of  order,  neatness,  obedience,  industry  and  study  here  formed, 
are  all  reformatory  in  their  tendency. 

"  We  have  unUmited  faith  in  the  power  of  kindness.  Not — that  mawkish  sensibiUt^ 
which  forbids  control,  which  like  Eli  says,  "  Why  do  ye  such  things  V*  but  a  love  which 
restrains,  even  with  physical  pain,  if  necessary,  always  regretting  the  necessity,  and  always 
proving  the  motives  to  be  only  good.  It  does  people  good  to  discipline  them.  No  character 
is  fully  developed  that  has  not  been  restrained  by  law.  To  do  just  as  one  is  inclined  to  is 
not  productive  of  high  character.  A  kindness  that  is  patent,  persevering,  slow  to  vnr^thj 
but  plenteous  in  mercy,  that  is  willing  to  perform  almost  any  labour  and  endure  any  pri- 
vation to  do  one  good,  will  induce  reform  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  it  If  that  fails, 
any  other  means  would  fail;  the  case  is  hopeless. 

"Another  principle  we  have  faith  in  is  liberty.  It  may  be  necessary  to  hedge  confined 
crimiuals  around  with  stone  and  iron  to  cause  them  to  enjoy  liberty. 

'^  License  is  not  liberty.  Girls  in  this  Institution  are  trusted.  They  are  put  upon  their 
honour.     Perhaps  they  have  no  sense  of  it. 

"  If  not,  it  will  not  come  by  locks  and  bars.  After  proving  themselves  imfit  for 
liberty,  they  are  allowed  to  reflect  for  a  time,  deprived  of  it,  and  with  the  first  sign  of 
pix)mise  of  honour  are  tried  again.  No  girl  is  put  under  lock  and  key  unless  she  forfeits 
the  right  to  Uberty.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident  She  must  be  trusted  some  time.  To 
cultivate  with  all  possible  rapidity  that  sense  of  honour  which  renders  it  safe  to  trust,  is 
the  shortest  road  to  jreform.  When  a  girl  can  be  fully  and  thoroughly  trusted  in  all  situa- 
tions, she  is  no  longer  a  subject  for  a  reform  School.  How  shall  we  know  except  by  trial  I 
Put  her  on  her  honour,  give  her  some  responsibility,  and  hold  her  to  a  strict  account,  and 
the  sense  of  self  control  will  be  developed  most  rapidly.  What  is  the  result  here  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  ?  Out  of  ninety-four  girls,  not  one  eloper  is  reported.  All  are  accounted 
for.  For  more  than  one  year,  no  attempt  was  made  to  escape.  Yet,  we  tell  them  they 
can  run  away  any  time,  night  or  day,  and  they  know  they  can,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
they  do  not  go.  What  one  can  do  at  any  time  is  most  generally  neglected.  They  feel 
that  forfeiting  their  honour  is  a  greater  disgrace  than  staying  here  for  years.  Of  conrse,  wf 
try  and  make  a  pleasant  home  for  them,  to  interest  them  in  the  various  departments  of 
labour  and  study.  This  is  our  home,  our  work,  our  School,  our  chapel,  they  say.  Each 
^1  is  taught  that  she  may  honour  or  disgrace  not  only  herself,  but  the  whole  School,  and 
every  means  is  used  to  make  them  choose  to  stay  and  be  contented  and  happy. 

"  A  system  of  marking  conduct  was  put  in  practice,  which  has  produced  good  resulu 
Every  officer  marks  the  conduct  of  every  girl  in  her  department,  daily,  on  a  scale  of  five, 
if  she  is  punished  she  gets  0;  if  reproved,  1,  etc.  We  mark  30  days  for  each  month ; 
have  3  grades  and  8  badges,  denoted  by  coloured  ribbons,  worn  as  a  rosette  as  follows  :— 
Badge  1,  perseverance,  black  ribbon ;  2,  carefulness,  green ;  3,  sobriety,  dark  blue ;  4, 
neaiiness,  red ;  5,  kindness,  light  blue  ;  6,  industry,  pink ;  7,  excellence,  orange ;  8,  honour, 
white. 

"  The  girls  are  allotted,  one  each  month,  to  various  departments,  as  cooking,  washing, 
iroiiing,  sewing,  &c.  Every  one  has  a  task  for  the  morning,  and  all  work  is  completed  by 
the  ring  of  the  first  bell  at  1  :  30,  p.  m.,  when  the  girls  prepare  for  School,  where  they 
remain  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 

"  Besides  doing  this,  our  girls  have  made  over  40,000  paper  boxes,  and  several  of 
them  have  learned  the  tnide,  so  as  always  to  be  able  to  get  good  wages,  and  hence  have  no 
excuse  for  a  vicious  Ufe.  In  summer,  the  girls  are  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  open 
air.  If  we  had  the  means  to  enable  us  to  erect  a  hot-house,  we  should  cultivate  flowers 
and  plants  for  market,  thus  adding  another  link  to  the  chain  of  love  to  bind  girls  to  this 
homo." 
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Xin.— COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  NEEDS  OF  AND  PROVISION  FOE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Having  completed  my  more  minate  survey  of  our  own  sy-stem  of  Public  Instruction, 
I  would  now  devote  a  page  or/ two  to  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  us  as  close  neighbours 
of  a  great  and  powerful  people,  who  are  running  a  gigantic  race  with  us  in  educational 
matters.  I  do  not  do  so  with  any  expectation  that  we  can  either  approach  or  rival  them 
in  the  aggregate  of  their  educational  labours  or  gifts ;  but  because  that  as  a  Province  and  as 
a  Dominion  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  remain  uninterested  or  silent  spectators  of 
their  wonderful  efforts,  their  amazing  progress,  and  their  practical  experiments  in  educa- 
tional matters. 

The  information  which  I  have  gathered  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  for  1871.  It  is  contained  in 
four  tables,  viz.  : 

I.  Table  showing  the  number  of  native  and  foreign  illiterates  in  the  various  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  which  demonstrates  to  the  American  people  the  neces- 
sity of  making  great  efforts  to  counteract  the  terrible  evil  of  ignorance  and  its  twin 
companion,  crime. 

f  II.  Table  showing  the  amount  of  national  benefactions  in  the  shape  of  land  grants 
to  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  promotion  (1)  of  common  school  education, 
(2)  of  university  education,  and  (3)  of  education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
I  have  also  added  in  a  note  a  list  of  personal  benefactions  in  aid  of  education  in  various 
States,  made  during  1870-71,  many  of  them  reflecting  great  honour  on  the  princely  donors. 

IIL  Table  showing  the  yearly  receipts  and  expenditure  for  Public  Schools  in  the 
several  States,  and  the  amount  of  permanent  school  fund  in  each. 

IV.  Table  showing  the  cost,  per  capita,  for  Public  School  education  in  each  of  the 
States,  and  also  the  assessed  valuation  of  property,  per  capita,  of  the  total  population. 

A  Noble  Example  for  our  New  Dominion  to  Emulate. 

These  Tables  present  great  facts  in  a  strong  light  That  Table  especially  (No.  II.) 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  land  benefactions  of  the  General  Government  to  the  several 
States,  indicates  a  far-sighted  national  sagacity  for  which  the  American  people  are  noted. 
These  grants  date  back  to  1793,  and  were  continued  in  1803, 1816-20,  and  down  to  1868, 
when  3,480,081  acres  were  set  apart  in  Wyoming  Territory  for  Common  Schools  !  True 
to  their  national  instincts  in  favour  of  free  education  for  the  masses,  nine-tenths  of  the 
grante,  or  68,000,000  of  acres  out  of  78,600,000,  are  appropriated  in  aid  of  these  elemen- 
tary Schools,  and  9,500,000  acres  (as  against  1,120,000  to  the  universities,)  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  These  latter  grants  were  made 
as  late  as  in  1862-66,  and  were  at  the  rate  of  30,000  for  each  Senator  and  Bepresenta- 
tive  in  Congress  from  the  severalStates  and  Territories. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our%)ominion  Government  should  not  emulate  so  noble  an 
example  as  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States  has  set  them,  and  set  apart  as 
sacred,  out  of  the  magnificent  domain  now  in  its  possession  in  the  North  West,  an  endow- 
ment in  lands  which  in  after  years  would  be  a  noble  heritage  to  the  after  possessors  of  the 
now  embryo  Provinces  which  are  being  formed  in  the  Dominion.  If  Wyoming  Territoiy 
should  in  1868  receive  thru  jnUlums  and  a  half  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  her  Public 
Schools,  there  is  no  reason  why  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia  and  Yancou* 
ver  Isl^md  should  not  receive  at  least  2,000,000  of  acres  each  for  the  same  great  national 
object^  and  Ontario  at  least  1,500,000  acres,  in  addition  to  her  share  of  the  1,000,000  set 
apart  some  years  ago  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Hon.  W.  Hamilton  Merritt.' 
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Tablk  L — Showing  the  number  of  native  and  foreign  illiterate  persons  ten  yean 
old  and  oveii  of  all  races,  in  the  States  and  Territories,  arranged  in  divi* 
sions  from  the  census  of  1870. 


NoMBiR  07  lujamtAim. 

STATES  AKD  TERRITORIES. 

Natire. 

ForeigiL 

Total 

Grand  aggregate,  United  States 

4,882,210 

777.864 

5,660,074 

Ainn«nte.  Northern  Division 

890,117 

665,966 

M56,10S 

Jffaine        t--   .  ,.     t,,,.-  ,TtT 

7,986 

1,992 

3,902 

7,912 

4,444 

6.'678 

72,583 

29,726 

126,803 

134,102 

22,647 

113,185 

14,113 

.      90,605 

5,558 

24,980 

3,552 

20,449 

11,066 

7,934 

13,804 

89.830 

17.477 

23,938 

168,669 

24,961 

96,563 

39,070 

30,680 

13,939 

41,328 

42,979 

18,855 

aO,692 

1,309 

4,101 

19,053 

New  HftniDshire ..--,■ t.-tt» » 

9,9JW 

Vermont  ,-r.,,,„.r,. .-,.,..,, ^t- 

17.706 

Mannachnfiettn 

07,742 

Rhode  Island  

21,921 

0<>nnecticnt  ........ .--i-...t.>T 

29,616 

New  York 

241,158 

New  Jersea^  

54,687 

Pennsvlvania   ...4 

222,356 

Ohio            

173,172 

Michigan  

53,127 

Indiana              t - ••• 

127,124 

Wisconsin     

55,441 

Illinois     

133,594 

Minnesota 

24,413 

Iowa  

45,672 

Nebraska  .        ...          

4,861 

Kansas     

24,550 

74,504 

39,496 

114,000 

California  ..y 

Oregon  « 

Nevada      

9,520 

6,003 

98 

262 

852 

138   . 

3,334 

394 

758 

266 

6,568 

49,311 

4 

22,196 

1,424 

774 

2,491 

503 

3,250 

4,029 

524 

806 

336 

256 

2,909 

31.716 

4,427 

872 

Arizona  Territory  

2,753 

Washinirton  "        

1^ 

Idaho             **        

3,^ 

Utah              "        

7*363 

Montana       "         

as 

Dakota          **            

1,563 

WvominflT       **        

m 

rolorado         "        

6,833 

New  Mexico  *'          

52,220 

4,117,589 

72.383 

4,189,973 

Delaware 

20.631 
126,907 

26,501 
444,623 

78,389 
324,945 
397,673 
362,9.55 
289,726 
467,503 
382,142 

71,235 
312,483 
206,827 
133,042 
268,773 
203,334 

2,469 
8,592 
2,218 
1,270 
3,101 
7,231 

117 
1,742 
.653 
1,090 

870 

568 

827 
15,584 

297 
7,385 
18,369    , 

23,100 

Maryland 

135,499 

Dififcrict  of  Columbia      

28,719 

Virginia 

445,893 

West  Virifinia 

81,490 

Kentucky    

332A76 

North  Carolina 

397.690 

Tennessee '. 

3D4,Wn 

South  Carolina 

290.379 

Georgia 

468,583 
383,013 

Florida  

71,803 

Mississipni 

313,310 

Missouri , 

222,411 

ArkapRas  

133,339 

liouisiana .......r. ........,......---,..- -tt-.rt 

276,158 

Texas '. 

221,703 
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TiHUi  IL — Shoving  the  number  of  Acres  of  Public  Lands  granted  or  reserved  for 
Educational  purposes  in  the  United  Statea 


STATES. 

Acres  granted  or 
Teaerfed  for  the 
rapport  of  Gom- 
mmiSdiook. 

Acsres  granted  or 

teaervedforUni- 

Teraitiee. 

Acres  granted  for 
GoUegeaofAgri- 
oidtiire  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Total  acres 

granted  or  re- 

seryea. 

^]almn» .;...t,  .t 

908,774 

886,460 

6,719,324 

46^060 
46»080 
46»080 

240,000 
150,000 
150,000 
180,000 
90,000 
90,000 
270,000 
480,000 
390,000 
240,000 
90,000 
390,000 
210,000 
210.000 
210,000 
360,000 
240,000 
120,000 
210,000 
330,000 
90,000 
90,000 
150,000 
210,000 
990,000 
270,000 
630,000 
90,000 
780,000 
120,000 
180,000 
300,000 
180,000 
300,000 
150,000 
150,000 
240,000 

1,188,854 

Ixkanwn  

1,062,540 

t  *mKtramim. ,,. 

6,915,404 

180,000 

TWIttWWa^                     - 

90,000 

rinrida    r-   - 

wb;m3 

9^'iw 

1,090,663 

(iMomm,                    

270,000 

minSr... 

IndiMift   .     ..  .r 

965,066 

650,317 

905,144 

2,891,306 

46,080 
46,000 
46,080 
46,060 

1,511,146 
1,086,397 

Iowa* 

1,191,224 
330,000 

JjomtauiM       

786,044 

46,060. 

1,042,124 

l/UnA                             

210,000 

Vtfvlani 

...    .- 

210,000 

Miiniidmmtbi 

360,000 

V^l^fetMli 

1,067,397 
2,969,990 
837,584 
1,199,139 
2,702,044 
3^965,428 

46,'(is6 
32,640 
46,000 
46,060 
46,080 
46,080 

1,363,477 

Mtn^MwAa  ..,    

3,172,630 

3g=Sl:=::::::::::::::: 

N«hrMk» ,      

1,093,664 
1,575,219 
2,838,124 

Nevada    

4,121,508 

150,000 

210,000 

NevTodc                        .  . 

990,000 

VlarA  Camliiia          

270,000 

OMo    

704,488 
3,329,706 

-    69,120 
46,060 

1,403,606 

Ongon. ,-. 

3,465,786 

PauKvlvaaia 

780,000 

iUiode'lalaad                  

120,000 

fVmth  Camlina           

180,000 

^^snidUOG          

300,000 

TflgMft.       ,. - 

: 

180,000 

300,000 

Vomont            ..   .      

150,000 

Wcfi  Yirgiida 

150,000 

"Wiaccnnn    ..,.,r-t--- 

968,649 
2,488,675 
4,309,368 
3,003,613 
5,366,451 
3,715,665 
5,112,035 
4,060,350 
3,068,231 
3,480,281 

92,160 
46,080 
46,060 
46,080 

1,290,809 

WaflhingtoQ  Territory 

Neir3ia»»       "       

Utah                   "       

DdkoiA              "       

(dorado            ••        

Mantana           »  *'        

2,534,765 

4,365,448 
3,049,693 

5,366,451 

•• ***v 

3,715,565 

5,112,035 

Anzo-OB                        

4,060,350 

TfiftltA                        •' 

3,068,231 

W7«niiii« 

3,480,281 

Total 

67,983,922 

1,119,440      * 

9,510,000 

78,613,362 

NofB.~It  is  believed  that  the  unsolicited  oontribations  by  private  citizens  of  the  United  Statea,  for  Uie 
educational  inteoresti  of  the  commtmity,  are,  at  the  present  time,  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  country  ^ 
the  world.  Wealth  thns  recognizes  its  responsibility  and  indicates  its  wisdom ;— for  the  education  of  her 
children  ia  at  once  the  duty  and  the  safety  of  the  oommonwealth. 

In  California,  during  1870-71,  gifts  of  private  indiriduals,  to  education  amoimted  to  $2,000,000 ;  in  Con* 
necticnt,  to  1845,665,  M  which  Yale  College  received  $319,865;  in  Georgia,  $1,000:  in  Indiana,  fe37,025; 
in  minois,  $391,000;  in  Iowa,  $75,000:  in  Kansas.  $50,000;  in  Louisiana,  $1,090;  in  Maasachnsetts, 
$2,502,000  ;  in  Minnesota.  $60,560;  in  Missouri,  $296,000,  (entirely  for  Washington  University,  St  Ijouis}  ; 
in  Michigan,  $15,000;  in  New  Hampshire,  $168,000,  of  which  Dartmouth  CoUege  received  $121,000:  m 
New  Jersey,  $323,500,  of  which  Princeton  CoUm  received  $223,600;  in  New  York,  $765,000;  tuOhao^ 
$23,250:  in  Oregon,  $5,000;  in  Pennsylvania,  $312,000  iJn  Bhode  Island,  $24,000;  in  South  Carolina^ 
£3,000;  in  Tennessee,  $4,000;  in  Virgmia,  $45,000^  ^Wisconsin,  $80,0«),  maidng  a  tot^  of  $8,435,99a 


Of  iheae  individual  donations,  two  were  of  fLOOO,000  or  over ;  twenty-t^ree  were  of  $100,000  and  over  ; 
fifteen  of  $50,000  and  over;  eleven  of  $25,000  and  over ;  twenty  of  $10,000  and  over;  and  thirty^three  of 
tl^OOO  and  over. 
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Table  in. — Finances  of  Public 


STATES. 


INCOME. 


I 
I 


I 


Alabama 

Aricansas    

Galifoniia    

Connecticut  ! 

Delaware   

Florida   

Geoiig[ia  

Illinois    

Tndiana  

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky  

lionisiaaa  

Maine 

Maryland  

Massachnsetts  ... 

Michigan   

ICinnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Orsgon , 

Pennsylvania  .... 
Bhodelshmd  .... 
South  Carolina... 

Tennessee  

Texas 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

West  Vii^ginia  ... 
Wisconsin 


$ 

82,679 
221,011 


07 


$ 

115,268  85 
3,016  25 


$ 

51,078  53 
334,952  13 


9  $ 

341,678  60 


66,074  02 


1,067,233 
81,697 


46 


125,409  00 
32,030  31 


63,570  96 


327,083 
5,666,108 
1,339,472 
3,030,193 

518,323 


442,382  07 

369,798  32 

226,110  92 

21,274  50 


154,469  76 


"74ia&"09 


44,010  30 


590,703 

910,555 

1,083,843 

5,453,276 

2,172,690 


700,000  00 


15,440  00 

63,664  02 

190,000  00 

186,485  24 

173,335  55 

50,000  00 


24,480  00 
14,639  00 


5,472  00 


82,049  16 


89,696  41 


59,260 

306,826 
2,227,347 
9,011,745 

114,624 
6,342,325 

113,699 

7,194,356 

90,000 

240,000 


16,957  59 


35,000  00 
325,000  00 


234,749  86 
40,000  00 


39,000  00 


22,550  45 
12,991  35 


326,647  87 


528,855 
1,705,546 


70 


13,758  00 
158,249  60 


590,605  54 
625,053  47 


237,802  80 


1,484,016  S5 
113,727  77 


105,199  89 

1,948,741  50 

100,794  62 


14,260  19 


432,282  {» 
8,057,232  18 
1,810,06:5  i9 
3,256,304  06 

672,136  9:^ 


320,154  52 


186,177  48 

12,540  26 

801,365  67 

4,862  28 

190,000  00 


916,810  W 

940,638  00 

1,315,685  30 

5,737,865  51 

3,160,641  32 

267,894  34 

940,000  00 


18,895  02 

101,718  29 

62,100  90 

1,847,660  12 

102,374  69 

849,967  67 


424,040  00 
1,000  00 


337,047  14 
95,112  85 

408,544  88 
2,364,441  ^ 
11,216,956  ffi 

229,990  79 
7,427,03:i  50 

153,699  00 
7,694,356  6j 

514,040  00 

241,000  00 


101,847  77 


428,495  64 


43,235  82 
714,696  63 


585,849  15 
2,578,492  9^ 
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SCHtK)LS  IN  THE  UKITED  SXATBa 


EXPBNDITUB]?^ 


cnRSBzn  ■xpBzrsas. 


I 


4 


(g 


I 


nrOIDJOTTAL  BXPnf  BBS. 


I 

I* 

1 


s 


I 
.1 


X 

3 


I 
I 


I 


405,748  37 


405,748  37      204,974  22 


1,000  QO 


97,942  00 


645.664  49 


785,680  01 
K4,157  02 


101,086  94 


886,766  98:     560,318  10 
84,167  02 


8,065  20 


176,247  48 
31,250  13 


1,621,397  76 
116,407  16 


2,043,375  62 


5,970,ea3  04 

2,0:^,288  28 

1,M0,893  54 

318,596  31 


647,439  50 


176,317  76 
94,644  33 


4,618,132  54i  l,3n,052  90 
2,035,288  28 
2,077,211  30 
413,240  64 


39,124  05 


914,297  06 


21,319  66 


8,308  31 

853,228  13 

1,173,165  96 

256,363  14 


6,881,637  62 
3,208,444  24 
3,269,191  16 


360,000  00 
6,132,086  7S 
8,826,666  03 
3,174,678  01 

660,776  00 


654,800  00 
400,000  00 

808,800  45 


43,000  00 

100,000  00 

79,967  98 


1,391,801  61 
432.443  02 
200,000  00 


697,800  00 
500,000  00 
888,828  43 
3,284,875  59 
1,391,801  61 
432,443  02 
300,000  00 


45,000  00 
117,364  00 
219,087  29 
2,068,863  30 
862,122  62 
272,646  38 


50,000  00 


40,000  00 
300,000  00 
196,844  98 
406,676  88 


87,863  51 


782,800  00 

917,364  00 

1,304,760  70 

5,760,405  77 

2,821,160  23 

792,852  91 

900,000  00 


303,109  00 
316,370  01 
2,211,410  00 
2,700,834  63 
2,476,222  19 
2,000,000  00 


133,274  79 
45,409  49 


6,369  64 


133,274  79 
51,779  13 


1,677,691  38 

(»,584,017  54 

42,862  40 

4,005,800  00 


61,550  00 
1,164,142  67 


1,165,188  54 


1,739,241  38 

7,748,160  21 

42,862  40 

5,170,988  64 


21,700  10 

107,627  00 

597,400  20 

1,982,647  29 


368  01 


27,800  00 
210,073  98 


3,926,529  88 


1,167,124  94 


6,093,654  82 
312,326  00 


1,979,577  64 

70,098  00 

3,386,263  61 

148,834  00 


330,924  87 
73,836  64 


67,587  38 


268,930  61 


2,364,441  58 
10,209,712  09 


550,783  50 
2,916,633  04 


101,000  00 


7,160,666  08 

70,098  00 

8,580,918  33 

461,159  00 


3,912,497  00 


^,885  00 


37,086  05 


394,971  05 


70,162  01 


15,363  46 


480,496  52 


2a),753  84 
1,302,363  83 


220,753  84 


207,237  66 
417,775  22 


1,864  69 
7,77185 


9,404  24 
278,909  76 


439,260  43 
2,006,820  66 


229,300  00 
2,290,627  51 
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Tabix  IV. — Graduated  table,  showing  for  each  State  of  the  TJukai  the  Public 
School  expenditure  per  capita  of  the  school  population,  and  the  assessed  valoft- 
tion  of  property  p^r  capita  of  the  total  population. 


i 

STATES. 

Public  School 

eKpenditore  per 

capita  of  Kfaool 

rtftinnlatifin- 

Assessed  valnatioB 

I 

2 

Nf^yiM^A  , -.-, 

•  cti. 

20  66 

19  17 

12  92 

11  89 

1144 

889 

806 

797 

786 

733 

7  10 

689 

686 

645 

609 

5L5 

486 

486 

4  73 

446 

406 

363 

3  17 

295 

284 

2  70 

266 

206 

149 

91 

91 

60 

48 

toU. 

972  39 
605  79 

8 

Coimecticat 

60015 

4 

KhfMlfl  Mand 

982  59 

5 
6 
7 

iCJalifomia  -. 

New  Jersey  

Nebrttka.... 

48129 
689  62 
460  06 

8 

Tllitini.    ,       ,.,.                   ...     ^ 

190  13 

9 

PenxiffylTAnia • .», 

363  04 

10 

Michigan L.Tt.r.'r.t  #«->-> 

229  92 

u 

Iowa 

253  91 

12 

13 

New  York  

Ohio 

448  80 
438  13 

14 
15 

KauMB ^ 

Vermont 

252  80 
310  23 

16 

Indiana : ,  . 

394  75 

17 

Wi^conffin -..,- -t    .     --,-.,- 

S16  16 

18 

MipBem^ r 

lj91  36 

19 

Maryland ,....„,.. ,,. 

642  76 

20 

"hfpiiir  TTATnniihire        .  .                       ...    .r ■, ^^,-,^^, 

468  31 

21 

M%iT?«  ./.?.~....^..i!!!l!r^  !!!!/.!!....! 

357  71 

22 

ArkanaaB 

194  38 

28 

lionifliiuia .t......T...... 

349  93 

24 

Mimisaippi • 

214  10 

25 

Wwt  Virginia  '. 

317  97 

26 

Delawaiw'' 

618  23 

27 
28 
29 

Misflouii A 

Oregon 

AliJiina - 

323  08 
349  73 
167  24 

80 

Florida : 

173  00 

31 

Tennessee 

202  35 

32 

Kentudky t...... ,...,.r..,r,,..... 

310  02 

33 

North  GaioUna 

121  69 

34 

Creoigia 

101  00 

36 

Rrnith  Carolina 

260  64 

36 

T«T«»M    -,r.          ,,.              r      -.      . 

182  92 

37 

VirjntilH 

\ 

298  27 

United  States  

358  08 

NoTK— The  Public  School  expenditure  in  Ontario  per  capita  of  the  School  popnlatioii  (5  and  16)  hr 
1871  was  only  $4.32. 

GENERAL  CONCLUDING  BEMAUKS. 

The  Seligious  Element  in  our  Schools. 

I  had  intended  discussing  in  this  Report  some  additional  matters  relating  to  th« 
well  being  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  on  which  legislation  might  be  desirable.  I  had  also 
intended  referring  to  two  or  three  points  of  gratifying  interest  in  connection  with  oar 
Schools ;  but  havmg  reached  the  reasonable  limits  of  an  Annual  Report,  I  forbear.  One 
point,  to  which  I  had  desired  to  refer,  was  the  patriotic  spirit  of  unanimity  which 
pervades  all  classes  of  the  people  in  their  cordial  support  of  our  Public  School  systesit 
and  the  other  was  the  pleasing  fact  of  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  regolations  in  regard 
to  the  religious  exercises  and  instruction  in  our  Schools.  In  regard  to  this  latter  point, 
the  testimony  of  the  late  venerated  Bishop  Strachan,  and  of  his  courteous  and  venerable 
suooessor.  Bishop  Bethune,  that  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  invest  our  School  system 
with  areligious  character,  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  now,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  mf 
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^ffidal  ooxmeetioii  with  tlutt  mtem.  In  his  addresB  at  the  recent  Synod  of  th^Iergy 
aad  laity  of  the  Ghureh  of  England  io  the  Dioceee  of  Toronto,  the  Bishop  made  some  kind 
references  to  my  efforts  in  that  direction.  Subsequently^  in  reply  to  a  note  of  thanks  which 
1  addressed  to  him,  he  said  :^-^  I  have  to  express  my  gratification  that  I  had  the  opporta* 
nity  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  to  your  zealous  and  righteous  efforts  to  promote  tiie 
sound  education  of  the  youth  of  this  Province.  I  believe  that,  in  the  endeavours  to  give 
Hm  a  moral  and  religious  direction,  you  have  done  all  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
eoontry,  it  was  in  your  power  to  accomplish."  * 

My  own  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  imparting  to  the  daily  teaching  of  the  School 
a  moral  and  religions  tone,  and  of  the  practicability  of  the  teacher  bringing  home  to  the 
young  hearts  of  his  pupils  the  dorious  truths  of  our  common  Christianity,  ai*e  so  admirably 
e^reesed  by  a  prelate  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  that  I  insert  them  in 
this  i^aoe.  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  in  a  recent  address  at  an  Educational  Conven- 
tion, uttered  the  following  impressive  and  eloquent  remarks  : — "The  Common  School, 
the  Normal  School,  and  the  University,  are  the  endowments  of  the  State.  The  urgent 
neeesnties  of  the  State  created  them.  They  are  our  common  heritage.  With  my  whole  soul 
I  protest  against  their  perversion  to  give  power  into  the  hands  of  anv  sect  or  party  in  the 
State.  The  difficulty  is  not  as  real  as  we  thiuk.  Onr  own  bitter  jealousies  have  blinded  us 
to  a  whole  world  of  Christian  truth,  which  lite  behind  this  chaos  of  opinion,  which  has  divided 
ns  inta  sects.  The  things  wherein  we  differ  are  our  opinions,  and  the  opinions  of  one  class  of 
men  can  never  become  the  bond  of  union  for  all  men.  I  would  as  soon  believe  that  because 
all  men  had  the  same  features,  their  faces  must  be  cast  in  the  same  mould,  as  to  believe  that 
all  opinions  about  religious  truth  must  be  alike.  I  am  sure  that  the  things  that  keep  us 
apart  are  for  the  most  part  things  which  never  have  been,  and  from  their  nature  never  can  be, 
of  the  essoitials  of  the  faith.  I  am  sure  that  whenever  we  realize  this,  and  long  for  a  regained 
braifaeriiood,  we  shall  begin  to  feel  heart  beat  against  heart,  and  hand  be  joined  unto  hand. 

''  There  are  truths  that  underiie  all  obligation.  The  teachers  of  this  day  owe  it  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  work  to  strive  to  get  out  of  this  din  and  conflict  of  sectarian  strife  into  a 
higher  atmosphere  of  faith. 

''  It  is  not  sectarian  for  the  teachers  of  a  Christian  State  to  teach  its  children  that  there 
is  a  God.  It  is  not  sectarian  for  the  children  of  a  Christian  State  to  read  the  blessed  revela- 
tion of  God's  will.  It  is  not  sectarian  for  the  teachers  of  a  Christian  State  te  look  to  God  for 
help  to  teach  helpless  childhood  to  look  to  him  for  help.  It  is  not  sectarian  for  the  teaohers 
of  a  Christian  State  to  tell  His  redeemed  children  of  a  Saviour.  It  is  not  sectarian  for  the 
teaehers  of  a  Christian  State  to  teach  childhood's  dependence  on  God's  grace,  reverence  for  Hit 
laW|  and  to  confess  His  holy  name. 

"  We  are  a  Christian  land,  or  we  are  not.  If  not,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  homes 
to  bow  our  heads  and  hearts  in  humble  acceptance  of  these  truths.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  unbelief  shall  seal  our  lips  to  the  truth  of  God.  If  any  church,  or  sect,  of  professed 
Christian  men,  object  to  such  simple  faith,  it  is  because  they  fear  a  Christian  teacher's  care 
will  disarm  the  prejudice  which  is  the  comer-stone  of  their  creed.  For  myself,  I  ask  nothii^ 
which  I  am  not  willing  to  concede  to  every  Christian  man.  I  am  willing  to  take  my  place 
beside  any  Christian  labourer  in  the  State,  and  I  pledge  him  every  sympathy  of  my  heart  If 
I  have  said  one  word  more  earnestly  than  I  ought,  I  crave  your  pardon.  God  knows  I 
would  not  wound  any  heart.  I  know  of  no  civilisation  which  I  desire  for  my  home  save  that 
which  comes  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  So  long  1  to  see  every  nursery  of  the  State  a 
Christian  School. 


*  Among  his  yeiy  latest  utterances  on  the  Separate  School  Question  in  the  Synod  in  1856,  the  late  la' 
meutpd  Bicbqp  Stracnan  thus  referred  to  the  Head  of  the  Education  Department  and  his  labours : — 

**  One  new  feature  which  I  consider  of  great  value,  and  for  which,  I  believe,  we  are  altogether  indebted  to  the 
able  Saperintendent,  deserves  special  notice :  it  is  the  introduction  of  daily  prayers.  We  find  that  454  [3,366  in 
1871  n  schools  open  and  dose  with  prayer.  This  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  only  requires 
a  reasonable  extension  to  render  the  system  in  its  intenor,  as  it  is  already  in  its  exterior,  nearly  complete. 
But  tin  it  receives  this  necessary  extension,  the  whole  system,  in  a  religious  and  spiritual  view,  may  be  con- 
sidered afaaost  entirely  dead.  [The  increase  fmm  454  in  1866  to  3,366  m  1S71  would  have  gratified  the  ven- 
erable prelate  had  he  lived  ] 

"  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  who  no  doubt  believes  his  system  vei^ 

neariy  pei^ect :  and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  am  one  of  tiiose  who  appreciate  very  highlv  his  exertions,  jus 

-onweaned  aMiduity.  and  his  administrative  capacity.    I  am  also  most  willing  to  admit  that  he  has  canied 

eat  the  meagre  provinons  of  the  several  enactments  that  have  any  leaning  to  religion,  as  far  as  seems  oooaiB- 

cat  witli  a  juflt Interpretation  of  the  law."<-CAa/ve  of  1866,  pp,  15, 16. 
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^JSTe  are  working  out  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  this  world's  history.  It  is  a 
marvlRhat  a  continent  like  America  should  hava  been  for  so  many  thousand  years  un- 
occupied by  civilization,  and  more  strange  procedure  of  God,  that  after  Spain,  France  and 
Holland  had  taken  it  under  their  possession,  it  should  be  given  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  and  from^the  east  to  the  west,  to  the  race  that  represents  constitutional  govern- 
ment the  world  over.  There  are  times  in  the  world's  history  when  races  of  men  stand 
in  peculiar  relations  to  all  other  races.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  race  at 
this  time,  is  that  it  never  loses  its  individuality.  You  may  plaoe  its  children  in  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  in  Africa  or  India,  and  they  are  Anglo-Saxon  still  In  this  land  they 
are  receiving  unto  themselves  the  people  of  every  tongue  and  clime  and  kin,  and  in  two 
generations  their  cluldren  are  as  one  with  us,  and  they  have  received  our  traditions,  our 
customs  and  our  laws. 

**  In  these  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  the  fusing  of  nations  into  one  family  ought  to 
teach  us  that  there  will  grow  up  here  a  race  of  men  more  powerful  for  good  or  terrible 
for  evil,  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

^'  My  fellow  teachers,  in  such  a  field  God  has  given  us  our  work — it  is  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  state,  which  will  soon  have  its  million  of  souls. 
Do  all  work  unto  God.  Plant  your  feet  in  his  truth.  Be  his  soldier  jbo  hate  all  shi^ns 
and  cant  and  cunning  lies — to  be  sure  in  thought — in  word — in  deed — ^to  have  that  gen- 
tleness, which  is  learning  as  a  child  sitting  at  Christ's  feet,  and  that  patient  toil  which 
knoweth  how  to  work  and  wait,  believing  in  God's  promise  that  *  He  that  goeth  forth 
bearing  precious  scars  and  weeping,  shall  doubtless  come  again  rejoicing,  and  bringing 
His  sheaves  with  Him." 

Conclusion. 

I  have  thus,  as  stated  to  your  Excellency  last  year,  again  entered  somewhat  fully  into 
an  exposition  and  justification  of  the  various  new  features  of  our  system  of  Public  In- 
struction, which  have  been  embodied  in  the  "  School  Law  Improvement  Act  of  1871."  I 
have  felt  it  the  more  necessary  to  furnish,  in  this  report,  the  many  friends  of  our  School 
System  wiUi  the  facts  and  reasonings  illustrative  of  the  necessity  for  the  recent  changes 
in  our  law,  which  influenced  me  in  endeavouring  to  embody  in  our  School  Law,  certain 
great  principles  which  underlie  and  are  common  to  every  really  comprehensive  system  of 
National  Education.  In  fact,  no  intelligent  person  can  carefully  read  over  the  extracts 
which  I  have  given  of  the  views  and  proceedings  of  educationists  in  other  countries  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion,  that,'  to  have  done  less  than  we  have  done,  would  be  to 
place  this  Province  in  the  rear  rather  than  abreast  of  other  educating  countries.  They 
would  have  felt  that  I  should  have  been  recreant  to  my  duty  had  I  failed  to  strongly 
press  upon  the  Government  and  Legislature  the  necessity  of  giving  their  highest  sanction 
to  the  recommendations  which  I  have  made  with  a  view  to  improve  the  School  Law  of 
this  Province — recommendations  which  were  founded  (as  I  have  shown  in  this  report) 
upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  most  accomplished  educationists  of  the  present 
day.  • 

After  nearly  thirty  years'  service  in  promoting  what  I  believed  to  be  the  best  inte- 
rests of  our  School  System,  I  am  more  than  ever  profoundly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  the  views  on  these  subjects  which  I  expressed  in  my  preliminary 
Bqwrt  on  a  System  of  PMk  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,  which  I  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  1846.  It  has  been  the  purpose  and  aim  of  my  life,  since  I  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  Education  Department,  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  views,  and,  with  the  Divine 
favour,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  to  my  native  country  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  free, 
comprehensive,  Christian  education  for  every  child  in  the  land. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  obedient,  humble  servant, 

K  RYERSON. 

Department  of  Public  Instruciion, 
Toronto,  October,  1872. 
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543  42 
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351  80 

438140 
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3217  33 

25327  39 

'   4243  19 

29783  14 

16642  73 

488  82 

3417  95 

587  22 

4374  48 

25511  20 

427194 

26002  76 

17259  32 

583  45 

491  33 

735  95 
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20827  95 

5174  81 

39717  92 

21228  06 

801  76 

5102  94 

810  27 

5700  09 

33643  12 

6074  80 

58785  91 

31030  12 

837  26 

7237  32 

2613  59 

9379  54 

51097  83 

7688  08 

49030  91 

32065  42 

746  64 

4853  93 

1068  01 

3482  47 

42216  47 
62622  07 

6814  44 

70773  60 

40911  36 

959  61 

12106  61 

161171 

7032  78 

815152 

69634  24 

44315  55 

1073  -29 

4673  20 

1613  71 

9020  10 

60695  85 

8938  39' 

48651  42 

30619  37 

693  74 

5718  04 

1573  08 

4530  03 

43134  26 

5617  16- 

73697  80 

48374  61 

1254  04 

8959  10 

2069  44 

5883  51 

66540  70 

7157  10 

49681  58 

32337  68 

848  52 

7947  48 

676  94 

3288  82 

45098  44 

4583  14 

8414100 

52587  39 

1318  84 

13279  96 

1975  19 

6004  43 

75165  81 

8975  19 

41606  35 

25609  58 

846  00 

3007  88 

1484  37 

4934  60 

35882  43 

5723  92 

4308118 

26492  36 

646  55 

45:i6  74 

1791  08 

3860  10 

37326  83 

5754  35 

52089  95 

25782  98 

927  71 

10674  01 

1612  68 

7204  61 

4620189 

5888  06 

28836  03 

18567  50 

V  731  32 

2786  45 

1086  60 

2320  40 

25492  27 

3443  76 

1311  66 

1111  17 
100  00 

86  58 

14  25 


1212  00 
100  00 

99  66 

100  00 

1573179  96 

964488  89 

26292  70 

178393  28 

43206  18 

170868  90 

1383239  95 

189940  03 

91494  36 

24840  00 

•  1062  81 

29439  50 

1121  04 

303180 

59495  15 

34999  21 

35705  32 

20405  31 

^55  85 

2740  16 

4713  70 

6667  43 

34672  45 

1032  87 

11542  92 

^   6996  60 

112  40 

62  00 

493  15 

2844  14 

10607  29 

1035  63 

9313  01 

368  63 

3091  58 

366  74 

2703  18 

15843  14 

6879  55 

45025  33 

11599  37 

260  95 

4700  30 

1284  66 

15330  50 

33175  78 

12349  56 

209490  62 

73153  29 

20G0  64 

40033  54 

7979  29 

30467  05 

153693  81 

56796  81 
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TABLE  A.— The  Public 


TOWNS. 


Amhentbnxgh. 

Barrie 

Belleville 

Berlin 

Bothwell 

Bowmanville ... 

Brantford 

Brockville  

Chatham 

Clifton 

Cobourg 

Collingwood.... 

Cornwall 

Dundas 

Gait 

Goderich; 

Guelph 

Ingeraoll 

LondAay 

Milton 

Napanee 

Niagara 

Oakville 

Owen  Sound... 

Paria 

Perth 

Peterborough... 

Picton 

Port  Hope 

Prescott 

Sandwich 

Samia 

St  Catharinefi. 

St  Marys 

St.  Thomaa.... 

Simcoe 

Sirathroy 

Stratford 

Whitby 

Windsor 

Woodstock  .... 

Total, 


VILLAGBS. 


Amprior 

Ashbumham 

Aurora 

Bath 

Bradford 

Brampton 

Brighton 

Caledonia 

Carleton  Place.. 

Cayuga 

Chippewa 

Clinton- , 

Colbome 


BBCEIPT8  BY  LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHOBITIES. 


242 
703 
284 
133 
276 
751 
401 
513 
148 
448 
201 
2d8 
298 
369 
359 
588 
335 
311 
100 
203 
184 
170 
315 
269 
249 
433 
232 
412 
236 
147 
298 
766 
347 
183 
173 
183 
346 
300 
:«9 
401 


CtB. 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


13191  00 


143  00 
123  00 
132  00 
60  00 
123  00 
179  00 
125  00 
111  00 


86  00 
136  00 
179  00 

86  00 


•  Ct8. 

49  00 

35  13 

84  65 

9  18 


34  00 
77  23 
37  40 
58  38 
42  58 


5  00 

"aSbo 


35  45 
"73'52 
"28"25 


33  55 


40  00 
46  93 
12  17 
87  38 
70  00 


21  00 

15  00 

16  60 
71  00 
40  00 
47  75 


1100  15 


27  19 
19  05 


20  00 


I 


1 

X 

I 

ill 


•  CtB. 

1380  00 
1937  00 
7473  64 
3149  00 
1554  07 
2187  00 
7500  00 
2000  00 

11783  65 
1200  00 
4600  00 
1752  95 
1550  00 
1887  34 
385100 
5814  00 
4905  58 
1800  00 
3278  16 
155«  70 
1872  00 
1238  82 
1391  09 
2667  58 
2384  48 
1987  98 
4037  50 
1250  00 
2386  02 
500  00 
1274  05 
2284  00 
;»000  00 
2900  00 
2000  00 
1291  37 
3000  00 
2500  00 
2011  88 

22758  00 
M50  00 


139318  75 


1825  46 
im  00 
900  00 
303  op 


19  00 


107f>  00 

164:^  00 

1017  28 

688  96 

700  00 

700  00 

1800  00 

750  00 


$  eta 
1066  00 
297  11 
892^02 
235  28 


581  90 
623  59 
528  00 
115  00 
230  00 


305  45 


459  47 
315  60 
938  55 


222  63 
133  50 


194  61 

443  59 

:ao  00 

86  00 


1008  73 


SOS  00 
848  40 

278  80 


491  00 
65  90 


11190  13 


m 


$  eta, 

212  92 

225  27 

1918  96 

10186 

260  19 

556  27 

4542  24 

9484  9r 

7898  57 

1153  86 

246  67 

53  05 

673  77 

998  81 

1642  63 


1354^  41 

3287  03 

5705  71 

390  29 

12ti8 

93  40 

35  41 

709  66 

246  89 

906  18 

3:^35  04 

109100 

2159  69 

1594  25 

164  07 

1955  23 

14491  30 

569  16 

.-^90 

83  00 

1829  53 

591  74 

731  :« 

526  50 

2:J57  52 


74492  90 


2S:^5  29 
993  34 
136  07 
588  43 

1019  58 
448  50 
34112 
321  56 
433  00 
84166 
469  71 

2379  72 
31  90 
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Ill 


h 


EXPENDITURE  BY  LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES. 


$  cts. 
2924  92 
2736  51 

U052  19 
3779  32 
1947  26 
3053  27 

13452  37 

12546  96 

10781  60 
2699  44 
5524  67 
2012  00 
asm  77 
3S18  60 
5862  63 
8173  00 
7344  91 
5737  63 

10306  93 
2040  99 
2115  93 
1738  85 
1730  00 
3692  24 
3094  98 
3586  75 
8345  54 
2691  55 
4957  71 
3378  98 
1632  05 
4857  40 

21192  98 
4164  96 
2183  90 
1568  37 
5027  53 
3945  24 
3180  43 

23683  50 
6266  27 


238:101  93 


4803  75 
1439  34 
1188  07 

961  43 
1142  58 
1729  69 
2128  17 
1449  84 
1141  96 
1627  65 
1295  71 
4358  72 

886  90 


•  Cts. 
2078  80 
1752  88 
4829  36 
2790  67 
1184  48 
1975  89 
6720  34 
2361  00 
4688  75 
1316  59 
3000  00 
1325  00 
1135  00 
2365  25 
3221  70 
3099  95 
4440  74 
2221  75 
2930  00 

W7  27 
1617  64 
1462  72 
1250  00 
2290  00 
2203  12 
1945  00 
2716  16 
1004  32 
3095  00 
1543  33 

965  12 
2436  00 
4815  12 
2500  00 
1026  25 
1119  51 
1558  00 
3045  48 
2352  30 
3369  25 
2800  00 


99299  74 


768  58 
246  00 
795  92 
692  31 
795  00 

1150  00 
8U  93 

1035  00 
740  00 
542  00 
646  31 

1560  52 
545  00 


$  cU. 
98  00 
96  92 

i76  37 
40  91 
25  83 

.68  00 

154  46 
74  80 

211  36 
96  71 
92  75 
19  00 


63  15 


79  95 
38  85 
161  57 
5  15 
68  94 
10  00 


60  00 


30  00 
67  10 


80  00 
101  26 

81  17 
176  25 
140  00 


67  63 
35  00 
33  20 
142  00 
80  00 
95  50 


2761  83 


76  79 


55  38 
38  10 
16  50 
40  00 
6  50 


14  25 
38  00 


II 


$  cts. 


307  75 
865  00 


1411  83 
3829  00 
2225  30 


1326  18 


81  59 
775  21 


1663  07 


167  48 


2469  42 
136C  83 


912  30 


7836  03 
25  00 


576  00 


4342  56 


,30860  55 


2()20  00 
762  00 


«.si 


21:^7  :18 
20  00 


$  cts. 
142  59 

169  66 
740  76 

170  81 
29  03 


217  58 
154  20 
522  82 
169  31 
382  18 

43  92 
202  40 
153  13 
205  59 
270  40 
920  57 
324  33 

20  26 

226  01 

151  81 

2  50 

43  68 
135  03 
160  84 
439  96 
179  49 


19  63 

58  13 

52  00 

110  00 

812  69 

228  00 


99  62 
222  96 
255  63 
231  85 
115  82 
213  32 


8680  50 


45  00 

20  25 
25  03 
11  90 
50  50 
:W  65 
89  6.) 

21  38 
57  59 
24  89 
13  20 

7  00 


III 


•  cts. 

281  53 

409  30 

1713  87 

466  01 

187  92 

491  63 

3186  51 

3848  72 

4467  97 

190  51 

723  56 

419  94 
S85  63 
848  35 

724  70 
1542  48 
1108  03 
2842  38 
1446  % 

255  25 
2G4  49 
240  88 
243  35 
674  27 
607  22 
262  92 

1695  86 
251  liO 
5^54  15 
400  10 
308  49 
886  88 

2275  25 
969  46 
581  80 
28161 

420  55 
475  03 
453  98 

1202  94 
1033  70 


39603  50 


238  25 
390  95 
138  17 
234  49 
206  35 
315  28 
241  75 
314  74 

93  30 
141  25 

87  5^ 
623  75 
17<»  00 


$  cts. 
2600  92 
2736  51 
8325  36 
3468  40 
1427  26 
2535  52 
11690  72 
10267  72 
12016  20 
1773  12 
5524  67 
1807  86 
2403  03 
3429  90 
4241  99 
'4994  42 
7324  50 
5427  31 
6211  85 
1333  68 
2102  88 
1716  10 
1537  03 
3326  78 
29G1  18 
2647  88 
7090  93 
2689  55 
3648  78 
2993  86 
1426  87 
3514  05 
15915  34 
3862  46 
1608  05 
1568  37 
2812  51 
:3809  34 
3180  13 
9110  57 
4142  52 


BaUmces. 


181206  12 


3748  62 

1419  20 

959  12 

938  70 

1051  85 

1554  31 

1204  43 

1387  62 

930  89 

714  64 

747  03 

4342  90 

770  00 


•  cts. 
324  00 

**2726"83* 

310  92 

520  00 

517  75 

1761  65 

2279  24 

8765  40 

886  32 

'**"204  14' 

118  74 

B8  70 

1620  64 

1178  58 

20  41 

310  32 

4096  08 

'  707  31 

13  05 

22  75 

192  97 

365  46 

133  80 

938  87 

1264  61 

200 

1308  98 

:«5  12 

205  18 

1343  35 

5277  64 

302  50 

875  85 

'2215  02' 
136  00 

i4572"93" 
2113  75 


58095  81 


1055  13 

20  15 

228  95 

12  73 

90  73 

175  38 

923  74 

62  22 

211  07 

913  01 

548  68 

16  82 

110  90 
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TABLE  A.— The  Public 


RKCEIPTS  BY  LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHOKITI^ 

Vll  JiAGKa  -Continued, 

For  Teachers'  Sala- 
ries   (Legislative 
Grant). 

For  Maps,  Appara- 
tus,   Frizes  aod 
Libraries  (Legis- 
lative Grant). 

11 

J 

s 

THin'sville  r-r. ......Tt....- 

•     cts. 

163  00 
205  00 

68  00 

164  00 
97  00 

173  00 
60  00 

165  00 
118  00 
125  00 

75  00 

72  00 

129  00 

183  00 

82  00 

129  00 

107  00 

193  00 

125  00 

146  00 

95  00 

80  00 

60  00 
118  00 
167  00 
132  00 

90  00 
136  00 
266  00 

46  00 
164  00 
123  00 
109  00 
125  00 
•     146  00 

61  00 
64  00 

143  00 
116  00 

$     cts. 

•     cts. 
963  00 

3100  00 
367  76 
'  1311  07 
861  00 
974  00 
600  00 

1003  43 
750  00 
775  00 
650  00 
85  02 
650  00 

1410  48 
577  00 

1350  00 
775  00 
800  00 
797  00 

1157  00 
355  97 
950  17 
800  00 

1300  00 

1100  00 
715  24 

1024  00 

1714  00 

472166 
826  32 

3220  00 
828  85 

1215  46 
900  00 

1200  00 

$      OtB. 

t    dts. 
1649  08 

Elora 

500 
25*  06" 

'192  72 

636  26 

Smbro 

8192 

Fergus 

148  62 

23  13 

Fort  Erie  

667  57 

16176 

Garden  Island  

200  00 
20  00 

i5  "25' 

149  75 

Greorgetown v 

63  75 

HawKesburY 

68  65 

Heepeler    

290  88 

HolH^nd  Landing , . 

*2^*'94* 

47  07 

Iroqnois 

115  77 

Kemptville  

15  00 
30  00 
25  00 

327  12 

Kincardine - . 



100  00 

198  48 

Listowel 

1  91 

Merrickville  

10  10 

Mitchell 

600 
43  00 
62  50 

851  91 

Morrisburgh 

Mount  Fonwt 

414  04 

Newburgh 

70  62 

Newcastle 

29  11 

44  89 

New  Edinburgh 

284  26 

New  Hamburgh 

60  50 

265  46 

Newmarket 

748  84 

Oilsprin^ 



230  25 

Orange  vTUe 

100  78 

Orillia % 

Oshawa 

■'  61  20 

25  00 

28  76 

600 

30  00 

*6'80 
207  45 
610  66 

406  80 

Pembroke 

99  60 

Petrolia 

Portsmouth 

202  90 
310  60 

221  46 

Port  Colbome .'. 

332  74 

Port  Dalhousie 

868  89 

Preston 

31  02 

80  96 
403  62 

1418  36 

Kif^hmond  ......--...,...., ,    ... 

497  83 

2160  00 
300  00 
630  00 
502  46 
410  00 

1200  00 
782  16 
621  26 
800  42 

3000  00 
376  49 
563  76 

1287  57 

23  30 

Seaforth : 

973  17 

Smith's  Falls 

173  49 

671  58 

Southampton 

196  98 

a«Hing 

82  00 
183  00 
202  00 
207  00 

86  00 

72  00 
171  00 
114  00 

54  00 
183  00 

12  00 

115  21 

Streetsville 

238  73 

Thorold 

14  18 

206  35 
153  13 

1059  50 

Trenton  

586  65 

"Vienna  

32  00 

6    25 

Wardsville  



86  98 

Waterloo 

*  '"  10  00 



164  46 

Welland 

493  00 

"WAlliTiptnTi  .     . 

a2  27* 

725 

Yorkvme  

239  23 



Total ; 

7626  00 

902  02 

64366  07 

2996  23 

26608  20 
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fill 

It 

1^ 

PC4 

Balances. 

Z      Ct8. 

2775  02 

S  cts. 

820  00 
1387  49 

460  00 
1307  07 

680  00 

879  61 

500  00 
1050  00 

764  00 

875  00 
600  00 
408  00 
680  00 

1060  00 

680  00 

1172  83 

690  00 

1219  11 

565  00 

1060  00 

289  90 

614  00 

700  00 

1050  00 

1183  00 

650  00 

560  00 

953  34 

1740  00 

1130  00 

1587  08 

807  81 

895  00 

1073  33 

1497  00 

415  00 

485  82 
1116  75 

920  00 

556  50 

!    562  50 

400  00 

1540  00 

1161  57 

576  38 

513  00 

1765  00 

876  00 

486  00 
1219  68 

$   CtB. 

$  Cts. 

430  00 

1361  ^ 

$  cts. 

263  20 

834 

904 

49  06 

46  99 

9  75*' 

$  Cts. 
V  154  49 
325  76 
26  21 
256  21 
204  62 
304  71 

$  Cts. 

1667  69 

3094  85 
495  25 

1662  34 
931  61 

1269  42 
909  75 

1252  18 
894  87 
975  21 
679  25 
485  24 
890  50 

1662  91 
8Si  94 

W75  56 
863  98 

1545  :yr 

688  03 
1601  14 

521  59 
1104  17 
1010  97 
1338  29 
1450  (>r> 
103:3  42 

982  25 
1607  63 
3174  10 
1610  33 
3349  27 
1361  54 
1415  36 
1248  44 
2044  34  J 

464  62 

569  89 
2702  50 
1261  07 

71';  :>7 

61>8  76 
634  28 

2004  5S 

1272  74 
789  51 
775  08 

3201  15 
930  98 
614  86 

1707  18 

$  Cts. 
1107  33 

4138  98 
507  67 

12  03 

1044  13 
12  42 

1671  82 

50  00 

9  48 

1525  57 

593  96 

1308  76 

'' 

85  10 

39  34 

909  75 

'  400  6o 
40  00 

1S52  18 

162  18 

130  87 

69  71 

60  00 

73  07 

107  00 

239  30 

96  64 

126  38 
143  98 
259  68 

37  03 
156  25 

63  37 
46  78 

162  97 
i;^  43 
273  66 
232  07 
284  07 
208  03 
877  15 

127  58 
507  60 
338  73 
492  61 
100  97 
294  60 

4:^10 

64  53 
125  43 
321  08 
156  20 

68  60 
I'M  28 
;«8  71 
105  18 
149  13 
262  08 
311  87 
54  98 
82  16 
:)36  28 

91^6  65 

41  78 

1206  13 

30  50 

230  92 

772  07 

i'9  25" 

4  17 
38  50 
31  75 

5  30 
54  50 
30  00 
56  58 

92  82 

371  73 

m  49 

1081  12 

1723  48 

882  48 

30  00 

ai  90 

50  00 

35  00 
247  96 

130  62 
60  57 
50  54 

1480  91 
892  10 

121  85 

5  35 
28  12 

1849  91 

io  00 

86  00 
125  00 

304  54 

965  00 

276  97 

1779  54 
.j21  59 

238  39 



21  50 
168  32 
385  17 

178  40 

1104  17 

58  22 

i2i  oo" 

1134  28 

148  00 

123  29 

1743  96 

34  86 

4a5  07 

2015  84 

550  18 

1077  49 

151  35 
88  18 

323  86 
51  01 

295  25 
84  84 
32  48 
26  00 
74  14 
83  3^ 
6  52 
19  54 

44  07 

1214  78 

50  00 

2;w  53 

2324  80 

122  40 
50  00 
67  50 
25  00 
60  00 
1  75 

717  17 

6220  11 
1610  13 

455  94 

2046  01 

3379  00 
1406  21 
1967  80 

1144  75 
122  52 

29  73 

44  67 

552  44 

1883  89 

645  45 

2876  23 
464  62 

63  37 

106  15 
.../. 

831  99 

575  13 

5  24 

3266  17 

1460  32 

563  67 

1261  07 

i'o  99 

3  87 

43  66 

726  98 

10  41 

711  67 

24  00 

12  91 

831  73 

297  4<> 

2682  03 

29  18 

106  64 
5  99 

677  50 

1728  94 

456  20 

789  51 

64  66 

959  40 

184  32 

3345  46 
983  49 

24  00 

1000  00 

100  28 

144  31 
52  51 

625  01 

46  70 
86  68 

10  15 

1742  07 

64  54 

34  89 

10249(^52 

54534  34 

1967  91 

12546  59 

3286  62 

12819  02 

85154  48 

17344  04 
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TABLE  A.— The  Public  Schools 


TOTALS. 


Total  Counties.. 

**    Cities 

*•    Towna  .... 
**    Villages  .. 


Grand  Total,  1S71. 
**       1870  . 


RECEIPTS  BY  LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES. 


I 

V-i 


9    cts. 

146974  16 

11184  00 

13191  00 

7626  00 


Increase... 
Decrease.. 


178975  16 
179252  90 


277  74 


$  cts. 

12409  28 

784  64 

1100  15 

902  02 


nidi  99 
14406  51 


$  cts. 

140042  75 

148753  86 

139318  75 

64366  07 


492481  43 
385284  59 


$     cts. 

1005585  67 

7403  93 

11199  13 

2996  23 


1027184  96 
951099  22 


789  48  !  107196  84  !   76085  74 


"!* 


$      its. 

268168  i2 
41364  '^J 
74492  >J 
26608:1 


4106.^ 
414321' 


368ft 
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of  Ontario. 


EXPENDITURE  BY  LOCAL  SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES. 


$     cts. 
1573179  98  , 
209490  62 
33930193 
102498  52 


f    cis. 

964488  89 

73153  29 

99299  74 

54534  34 


'2124471  05 
1944304  91 


180106  14 


1191476  26 
iSaOM   27 


31305  01 


i 

1| 

II 
1.1 


$  eta. 

26292  70 

2060  64 

2761  83 

1967  91 


S  cU. 

178:^93  28 

40033  54 

30860  55 

12546  59 

9  cts. 

43206  18 

7979  29 

8680  50 

3286  62 


33083  08  I 
'^2Sn  33  I 


261833  96 
297500  03 


.808  25 


543;«  93 


63152  69 
61860  48 


1292  11 


P.I 


Hi 


$  cts. 

170858  90 

30467  05 

39603  50 

12819  02 


$  cts. 

1383239  95 

153693  81 

181206  12 

85154  48 


253748  47  1803294  36 
186127  84  I  1712060  96 


67620  63 


91233  41 


Balances. 


$  cts. 

189940  03 

55796  81 

58095  81 

17344  04. 


321176  69 
232303  96 


88872  73 
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TABLE  B.—The  Poblic 


COUNTIES. 


Gkngacy 

Stonuont  

Dundas 

Prescott ;... 

RuBsell  Y 

Carleton    

Grenville  

Lieeds 

lianark  

Renfrew 

Frontenac 

Addington 

Lennox 

Prince  Edward 

Hastings  

Northumberland 

Durham 

Peterlx)rough 

Victoria 

Ontario 

York  

Peel 

Simcoe 

Halton 

•  Wentwoi-th  

Brant 

Lincoln ^ , 

Wellaud 

Haldimaaid 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Waterloo  

Wellington 

Grey 

Perth 

Huron 

Bruce 

Middlesex 

Elgin 

Kent  

Lambton  ...'. 

EbMex , 

District  of  Algoma , 

"          Parry  Sound.. 
CHher  districts 


Total.. 


CITIES. 

Toronto 

Hamilton  

Kind's  ton 

Loudon  

Ottawa. 

Total 


20524 
16954 
16840 
15l>76 
8696 
30304 
18204 
28180 
27550 
23750 
24849 

2.5253 

17458 
38484 
33609 
28123 
2.S520 
28045 
39973 
54138 
23.304 
57158 
18749 
27748 
18906 
19002 
18(;60 
213r)0 
28iK)4 
39749 
28879 
50419 
5<;026 
:^>325 
58827 
457:iO 
62998 
;I0876 
33766 
:^2766 
25198 
5007 
1519 
5690 


12671>8*) 


56092 
26716 
12407 
15826 
215  i5 


1:^2686 


5902 
4')00 
6053 
46;% 
2498 

8;^ 

5497 
93i)8 
7314 
6481 
7968 

6519 

4935 

10544 

9557 

8101 

7601 

Sim 

11000 

16595 

74% 

16582 

5918 

7928 

.5359 

.5470 

5220 

6222 

8913 

120U8 

91V»6 

15999 

20425 

12.321 

19894 

l:«92 

18914 

8814 

mm 

9698 
7409 

444 
80 

500 


PUPILS  ATTENDING 


'r3 

9 


392.5.59 


i;^78 

fiOOO 
3475 
4500 
5200 


;K953 


4992 
4421 
6467 
.  3*527 
1808 
7245 
4934 
8113 
6433 
509<5 
6501 

5926 

4540 

9270 

8817 

7403 

(•)542 

7780 

10034 

14430 

6<il3 

14161 

5a53 

7278 

4924 

4736 

4628 

58  to 

8104 

10783 

8410 

14403 

17345 

10%5 

17298 

12.V)8 

173:36 

8257 

S:^o6 

9031 

6079 

311 

80 


& 


276 
234 
274 
185 
55 
257 
242 
553 
354 
300 
403 

402 

546 
r>44 
524 
623 
348 
595 
670 

1063 
502 

1045 

ms 

481 
392 
345 
450 
371 
611 
981 
380 
1064 
1104 
514 
874 

10.38 
812 
r>64 
'Mi 
237 
19 


5268 
4745 
5741 
3813 
1923 
7502 
5176 
8666 
6787 
5396 
6904 

6328 

5086 

9914 

9351 

8026 

6890 

8375 

11704 

15493 

7115 

15206 

5416 

77.59 

.5316 

5081 

.5078 

6216 

8715 

11764 

8820 

lMi;7 

18^449 

11479 

18172 

13294 

18374 

9069 

8920 

9372 

6316 

330 

80 


^ 


i 


2762 
2445 
2915 
1917 
1025 
40;34 
2679 
4455 
3561 
2911 
a568 

3293 

"2742 
5126 
4971 
4270 
3593 
4309 
6346 
8547 
3887 
8010 
2915 
4202 
28:35 
2639 
2601 
3275 
4504 
6379 
5018 
8347 
9681 
6126 
9590 
7080 
9590 
4886 
4724 
4895 
3302 
189 
43 


337033  21862  3.58895  190187 


10627 
6018 
3155 
4242 
4026 


280«^»8 


81 
17 
31 
66 
129 


_L 


10708 
6035 
3186 
4308 
4155 


324  1  28:392 


5438 
3066 
1541 
2247 
2187 


14479 


2506 
2:300 
2826 
1895 
898 
3468 
2497 
4211 
:3226 
2485 
3336 

3035 

2344 
4788 
4380 
3756 
3297 
4066 
5;358 
6946 
3228 
7196 
2,501 
:3iV>7 
2481 
2442 
2477 
2i)41 
4211 
538,5 
3802 
7120 
87(58 
53.53 
8.582 
6214 
8784 
4183 
4196 
4477 
3014 
141 
37 


18 
19 


43 
56 
35 
32 
43 
115 
187 
34 

36 

14 
58 
25 
26 


.1. 


75 
70 
58 
27 

131 

22 

51 

4 

38 
43 
27 
50 
46 
33 
77 

240 
34 
93 


:31 
52 
30 
30 
11 
22 


168708  j  2036 


5270 
2969 
1646 
2061 
1968 


i:3913 


25 


42 


67 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


«P  PUPILS. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Number  of  children  of 
all  ages  not  attending 
any  school. 

Number  of  children  be- 
tween 7   and  12  not 
attending  any  schooL 

■i 

s 
s 

s 

1 
1 

II 

1 

8 

S 

1 

s 
s 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 
a 
s 

1-1 

ll 

if 

1' 

i 
2764   253 

433 
572 
643 
428 
244 
920 
562 
9Sl 
718 
634 
842 

780 

435 

1248 

1076 

830 

705 

1008 

1320 

1610 

827 

1956 

524 

677 

518 

648 

512 

621 

1037 

1073 

724 

1685 

2464 

1194 

1802 

1511 

1660 

793 

1295 

nil 

699 

42 

3 

1005 
1008 
1108 
757 
397 
1357 
1120 
1845 
1440 
1106 
1686 

1324 

1036 
2264 
2019 
1679 
12.55 
1961 
2373 
312:^ 
1430 
32:39 
1096 
1440 
ia59 
1049 
1000 
1242 
1828 
2257 
1416 
3467 
4334 
2401 
3612 
2342 
3333 
1846 
1907 
1870 
1165 
56 
20 

1417 
1260 
1447 
1059 
528 
2324 
1449 
2354 
1860 
1385 
1893 

1683 

1308 
2685 
2622 
2310 
1676 
2237 
2906 
4008 
li»77 
3984 
1107 
2120 
1371 
1449 
1431 
1709 
2464 

imo 

2256 
4356 
5124 
3158 
4678 
3302 
4906 
2323 
2407 
2389 
3776 
78 
40 

1096 
1015 
1346 
775 
393 
1593 
1060 
1843 
1474 
1035 
1329 

1369 

1176 
2039 
2022 
1726 
1376 
1512 
2473 
;^45 
1558 
3021 
1135 
1802 
1121 
1022 
1119 
1338 
1945 
2573 
2085 
3:507 
:5069 
2406 
3628 
2614 
4052 
2084 
1813 
1982 
1476 
C8 
10 

840 
685 
992 
492 
263 
991 
740 
1224 
976 
696 
855 

928 

854 

1292 

1220 

1191 

991 

1101 

1908 

2548 

1011 

2140 

938 

1261 

9:57 

744 

746 

950 

1090 

2011 

1737 

1993 

2135 

1747 

;M66 

1821 

3100 

1407 

1123 

1500 

943 

45 

7 

477 

205 
;i05 
170 
86 
317 
245 
468 
319 
297 
299 

244 

277 
386 
392 
290 
350 
243 
064 
759 
312 
866 
316 
459 
310 
169 
270 
356 
351 
840 
602 
659 
723 
573 
986 
928 
1323 
616 
375 
491 
257 
33 

859 

390 

524 

797 

516 

741 

145 

1029 

579 

1307 

1188 

467 

297 

1K55 

628 

598 

568 

12;57 

743 

1633 

715 

1458 

717 

567 

198 

556 

513 

235 

830 

888 

552 

1446 

2315 

1012 

1876 

849 

1087 

428 

1344 

641 

1148 

295 
140 
148 
427 
148 
391 
:^<I6 
262 

1:58 

514 
.3-25 

1:55 

73 
456 
271 
434 

"273" 
180 
401 
178 
411 
200 
185 

30 
158 
114 

87 
275 
M\7 
125 
276 
737 
442 
466 

2506 

2200  !  344 

1810 

2881   337 

12 

2198 

1822 
803 

114 
59 
254 
281 
530 
388 
305 
382 

366 

542 
817 
683 
640 

■478" 
810 

1017 
5^ 
827 
360 
431 
418 
384 
367 
398 
758 
844 
388 
912 

1107 
587 
914 

11 

1656 

762 

2861 

2503 

■'961* 

"246' 

2145 

4407 
3286 

2107 
2892 

24a5 

1997 

3404 

2473 

2978 

2546 

2368 

2076 

4607 

3915 

4684 

3498 

3897 

3108 

*  "mi" 
5266 

6890 

336 

91 

119 

538 
313 

2210 
28r>5 
4810 

7357 

5919 

3389 

2618 

6954 

....y... 

50-56 

2565 

2147 

3764 

3195 

2496 

2158 

2:577 

1982 

2352 

139 

1927 

3066 

2489 

3832 

3295 

5718 

222 

4644 

4517 

3791 

7610 

5618 

8546 

6201 

5258 

4381 

8460 

7427 

13294 

12 

558 

776 

4804 

8865 

992 
723 
628 
324 
267 
19 
4 

286 
86 
397 
126 
493 

7351 

4221 

3695 

4240 

3196 

4529 

29 

3629 

2910 

« 

2927 

163 

8 

1:51 

45 

16 

161669 

20788 

21661 

39216 

73272 

95282 

76925 

53639 

18608 

2954 

34776 

10674 

146952 

4203 

56 

17 

31 

126 

377 

• 

1073 
290 
165 
323 
414 

1560 
799 
375 
766 
770 

2497 

1406 

682 

998 

1010 

1988 
1255 

685 
1000 

94?^ 

2085 
1696 

635 
1032 

715 

1505 
678 
644 
189 
301 

120 

26 

4911 

2111 

11 

3422 

1639 

350 

150 

17:54 

1771 

2226 

1379 

1699 

11103 

607 

2265 

4270 

6593 

5873 

6163 

3217 

11 

•   470 

175 

13992 
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TABLE  B.— The  PubUc  Schools 


1 

i 

Si 

■si 
ii 

p  bo 

1936 
3398 
7305. 
2743 

995 
3034 
8107 
5102 
5873 
1610 
4442 
2829 
2033 
3135 
3827 
3954 
6878 
4022 
4049 

891 
2967 
1600 
1684 
3369 
2640 
2375 
4611 
2361 
5114 
2617 
1160 
2929 
7864 
3120 
2197 
1856 
3232 
4313 
2732 
4253 
3982 

PUPILS  ATTENDING 

1 

1^^ 

1 

1 

Total  Number  of  Puoils 
of  all  ages  attending 
school. 

1 

^ 

AGS 

TOWNS. 

« 
& 

0' 

s 

Amherstburgh 

600 

850 

2000 

750 

355 

750 

2300 

1200 

1780 

425 

1100 

910 

500 

1000 

1120 

1064 

1900 

1173 

1400 

320 

850 

437 

598 

900 

782 

650 

1300 

650 

1112 

660 

366 

900 

2250 

1025 

700 

600 

730 

1150 

1000 

1000 

1172 

519 

SM 

1848 

747 

355 

674 

2335 

1087 

1711 

397 

827 

»59 

454 

932 

880 

1050 

1846 

1018 

1144 

312 

684 

354 

504 

796 

725 

592 

1235 

597 

1059 

619 

324 

892 

1969 

1015 

666 

448 

712 

1120 

934 

902 

1037 

25 

544 

804 

1879 

747 

362 

682 

2367 

1090 

1730 

398 

839 

876 

466 

942 

891 

1067 

1890 

1032 

1171 

316 

684 

372 

618 

826 

737 

608 

1248 

618 

1204 

619 

329 

893 

1979 

1031 

674 

447 

723 

li:« 

947 

913 

1074 

266 
381 
889 
403 
178 
346 
1140 
643 
939 
208 
487 
509 
266 
493 
466 
639 
988 
498 
601 
193 
373 
216 
259 
414 
387 
297 
613 
297 
710 
306 
149 
482 
970 
507 
344 
246 
364 
662 
519 
469 
663 

278 
423 
990 
344 
184 
336 
1227 
547 
791 
190 
352 
367 
201 
449 
426 
528 
902 
534 
570 
123 
311 
156 
259 
412 
360 
311 
636 
321 
494 
313 
180 
411 
1009 
624 
330 
202 
359 
673 
428 
444 
611 

121 

Barrie     

"'jjf 

441 

Belleville  

925 

Berlin 

428 

BothweU 

7 

8 
32 

3 
19 

1 
12 

7 

12 
10 
11 
17 
44 
14 
27 

4 

■■'is' 

14 
30 
12 
16 
13 
21 
145 

180 

Bowmanville  

189 

Brantf  ord 

3 

1175 

Brockville 

475 

ObAtham  ,  

784 

Clifton 

"•'22*' 

221 

Cobourg 

Collingwood 

489 
403 

ComwalL 

6 
10 

154 

Dnndas. 

494 

Gait 

525 

Groderich 

678 

Guelph 

11 

■■■"36" 

990 

IpgAlfVtll  „ 

699 

LindHay 

653 

Milton 

168 

Napanee 

408 

Niagara...; 

3 

166 

Oakville 

333 

Owen  SoYind 

Paris  .* 

341 

Perth 

4 

281 

Peterborough 

690 

Picton 

286 

Port  Hope 

Preecott 

12 
6 

257 

Sandwich  

5 

1 

10 

16 

8 

4 

11 

15 

13 

11 

37 

142 

Samia 

240 

St.  Catharinee 

1077 

St.  Marj-B 

497 

St.  Thomas 

393 

Simnne, 

248 

Strathroy 

334 

Stratford 

14 

694 

Whitby 

543 

Windsor 

Woodstock 

638 

Total 

143139 

40229 

36988 

684 

37672 

19377 

18296 

136 

17467 

VILLAGES. 

Amprior 

1714 

1197 

1132 

601 

1130 

2090 

1367 

1246 

1205 

803 

922 

2016 

500 
250 
430 
162 
300 
625 
369 
280 
420 
260 
300 
660 

370 
160 
385 
145 
278 
610 
364 
273 
346 
246 
264 
660 

370 
160 
396 
161 
278 
614 
382 
283 
360 
263 
273 
660 

190 
80 
203 
77 
147 
240 
176 
157 
196 
146 
144 
270 

180 
70 
192 
•74 
131 
274 
206 
126 
166 
117 
129 
290 

ji\ahrnimhAni ...   .  ............. 

■*io* 

6 

100 

Aurora 

100 

Bath 

82 

Bradford 

82 

Brampton , 

4 
18 
10 
16 
17 

9 

313 

Brighton 

207 

Caledonia 

120 

Carleton  Place 

211 

Cayuga 

4 

164 

Chippewa 

135 

Cainton  

340 
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THB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


OF  PUPILS. 

- 

HUMBIB  OP  PUPILS  ATTBNDIITO  SCHOOL. 

Number  of  children  of 
all  ages  not  attending 
any  school 

Number  of  children  be- 
tween 7  and  12  not 
attending  any  school. 

1^ 

i 

o 
1— « 

s 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

s 

s 

1. 

5^ 
It 

1^ 

135 

21 

267 

52 
40 

164 
34 
66 
37 

247 
48 

177 
33 
75 

124 
16 
73 
41 
62 

227 

100 

102 
30 
81 
43 
48 
60 
43 
32 
99 
51 

104 
13 
19 
89 

145 
91 
78 
35 
64 

132 
84 
56 
88 

78 

76 
211 

84 

49 
102 
367 

93 
390 

55 
150 
222 

57 
149 

81 
109 
402 
171 
210 

45 
157 

72 

64 
114 
115 

58 
213 

67 
115 

73 

49 
144 
271 
166 
138 

67 
135 
283 

99 
103 
132 

146 
122 
546 
140 

95 
139 
569 
188 
492 

79 
192 
245 
102 
380 
175 
259 
619 
337 
354 

66 
249 
115 
123 
161 
189 

99 
366 
141 
195 
124 

59 
218 
407 
253 
154 
141 
159 
331 
222 
194 
262 

101 
214 
571 
166 
93 
152 
434 
159 
365 
88 
197 
156 
104 
266 
202 
236 
399 
246 
277 
71 
99 
81 
99 
210 
229 
126 
330 
108 
453 
143 
78 
159 
474 
248 
129 
127 
175 
194 
187 
208 
209 

116 
188 
352 
225 
68 
161 
612 
258 
267 
103 
140 
105 
114 
115 
272 
285 
211 
170 
199 
89 
92 
44 
128 
260 
149 
244 
216 
161 
215 
153 
88 
221 
478 
217 
149 
73 
184 
190 
210 
258 
239 

51 
166 

149 
12 

8 
.39 

15 

316 

363 

386 

923 

14 

35 

98 

1 

91 

238 

929 

319 

429 

175 

7 

.  11 

.29 

3 

19 

1 

9 

7 

12 

10 

11 

17 

33 

14 

27 

4 

143 

482 



:«7 

1163 

ioo 

20 
60 
31 

'50 
20 
30 
21 

1067 

612 

67  i  277 

039 

927 

39 
40 

a5 

625 

176 

181 

319 

381 

466 

28 

73 

9 

120 

110 

32 

8 

29 

15 

6 

17 

56 

21 

12 

44 

13 

90 

122 

113 

36 

62 

64 

26 

4 

6 

6 

145 

94 

144 

300 

312 

291 

4 

6 

214 

42S 

30 

22 

267 

355 

508 

472 

552 

850 

30 
120 
125 

15 
60 
55 

676 

419 

451 

461 

476 

144 

138 

276 

277 

201 

2 
11 

7 

141 

174 

"'826* 

274 

516 

3S4 

12 
38 
13 
81 

378 

285 

5 
11 

10 

361 

545 

1204" 

602 

251 

40 



302 
511 

dSiO 

30 
27 

15 
17 

333 

182 

177 

491 

1 

6 

16 

8 

4 

11 

15 

11 

U 

34 

459 

896 

230 
17 

138 
11 

952 

518 

493 

273 

300 

195 

209 

378 

18 

74 

14 

100 

"'"48" 
14 

319 

412 

405 

393 

462 

902 

451 

502 

529 

16347 

623» 

3209 

3196 

.6724 

940r 

8509 

7919 

2624 

293 

1634 

578 

17528 

370 

370 

100 
35 
12 
17 
25 

"*  15* 

168 

50 

7 
67 

3 
37 
35 
14 
12 
13 
35 
17 
40 

11 
69 
30 
58 
68 
59 
35 
31 
67 
45 
60 

.   34 

97 

20 

83 

133 

143 

60 

70 

72 

49 

150 

41 

66 

50 

60 

124 

19 

56 

60 

109  J 

31 
68 
42 
36 

141 
66 
65 

103 
28 
72 

150 

26 

29 

6 

4 

13 

6 

28 

124 

15 

30 

60 

104 

285 

10 
6 



164 

63 

6 
12 
75 

"'*20* 
20 

86 

196 

94 

197 

4 
18 
20 
16 
13 

9 

253 

157 

110 

143 

174 

.  134 

167 

92 

96 

129 



2r 

12 

130 

220 

292 
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TABLE  B.  —The  PubKc  Schools 


VILL  4lGES—  Continued. 


PUPILS  ATTENDING 


I 


I 
I 


Colbome 

Dmmville 

.  Elora  

Embro 

Fei^gus 

Fort  Erie  

Gananoque 

Garden  Ifiland.... 

Geoi^etown 

Hawkesbury 

Heepeler 

Holland  Landing 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Kincardine 

Lanark  

LiBtowel 

Memckyille 

MitcheU 

Morrisburgh 

Mount  Forest 

Newbureh 

Newcastle 

New  Edinburgh  . 
New  Hamburgh  . 

Newmarket  

Oilsprin^ 

Orangeville 

OriUia 

Oshawa 

Pembroke 

Petrolia 

Portsmouth  

Port  Colbome  .... 
Port  Dalhousie  . . 

Preston 

Renfrew 

Richmond 

Seaforth 

Smith's  Falls 

Southampton 

Stirling  

Streetsville 

Thorold 

Trenton 

Vienna  

Wardsville 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

YorkA^e  

Total 


1452 

1498 

484 

1666 

835 

2020 

762 

1282 

1671 

797 

649 

781 

872 

1907 

740 

976 

923 

1802 

1156 

1370 

828 

1109 

596 

1003 

1760 

551 

1458 

1322 

3185 

1508 

2651 

1702 

988 

1081 

1408 

865 

487 

1368 

1150 

858 

779 

617 

16:^5 

1796 

593 

639 

1594 

1110 

617 

2203 


240 
450 
600 
200 
620 
280 
629 
250 
350 
376 
390 
212 
215 
380 
760 
230 
320 
350 
660 
302 
593 
340 
250 
150 
376 
444 
269 
333 
450 
810 
350 
780 
400 
350 
334 
475 
200 
180 
460 
447 
320 
274 
170 
494 
530 
240 
180 
660 
360 
161 
686 


77140 


23874 


188 
372 
633 
164 
616 
268 
476 
199 
316 
240 
338 
179 
198 
370 
6U 
164 
300 
334 
632 
276 
643 
323 
225 
118 
370 
424 
206 
297 
260 
804 
340 
724 
292 
339 
320 
383 
198 
179 
372 
306 
273 
229 
126 
494 
500 
182 
163 
477 
332 
131 
663 


10 
18 


11 

' '6 

2 

16 


4 
16 


11 


10 

15 

17 

9 


4 

2 

13 

3 

6 

10 

10 

12 

16 

2 

19 

2 


22 
2 


6 

6 

16 

13 

4 


14 
6 


20944 


423 


188 
382 
651 
164 
626 
268 
481 
201 
331 
240 
342 
196 
198 
381 
611 
166 
300 

:«4 

542 
290 
560 
332 
226 
122 
372 
437 
209 
302 
270 
814 
352 
740 
294 
358 
322 
383 
198 
179 
394 
308 
273 
236 
131 
610 
613 
186 
163 
480 
332 
146 
669 


21367 


113 
216 
304 

70 
287 
153 
281 
116 
179 
134 
183 

98 

79 
174 
298 

92 
160 
193 
274 
175 
256 
115 
125 

70 
192 
241 

91 
176 
140 
416 
210 
;^34 
147 
187 
168 
201 
107 

89 
196 
153 
140 
125 

70 
263 
236 
101 

76 
269 
171 

79 
300 


75 
167 
247 

94 
239 
106 
200 

85 
162 
106 
169 

97 
119 
207 
313 

73 
140 
141 
268 
115 
304 
217 
100 

52 
180 
196 
118 
126 
130 
399 
142 
406 
147 
171 
154 
182 

91 

90 
199 
155 
133 
110 

61 
257 
278 

86 

88 
221 
161 


11023 


10344 


17 


18 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


OF  PUPILS. 

NUMBER  OP  PUPILS  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Number  of  children  of 
all  ages  not  attending 
any  schooL 

Number  of  children  be- 
tween 7  and  12  not 
attending  any  school. 

s 

3 

1 
1 

1^ 

1^ 

1 

8' 
S 

1 

1 

s 
s 

1 

s 

1 

1 

s 
s 

1-1 

1 
If 

188 

32 
62 
56 
13 
33 
24 
37 
14 
15 
•  13 
36 
15 
6 
28 
57 

38 
75 
103 
24 
86 
51 
63 
23 
43 
31 
55 
39 
11 
41 
77 

70 

113 

176 

50 

127 

71 

170 

61 

68 

22 

93 

56 

2r. 

(53 
143 

30 

81 

109 

42 

127 

47 

123 

•S3 

97 

26 

70 

29 

66 

54 

J97 

8 
18 
88 
27 

103 
53 
83 
46 
84 
42 
57 
36 
73 
77 

123 

10 
24 
19 
8 
60 
12 
6 
34 
24 

106 
31 
20 
15 

118 
14 

104 

154 

10 
18 
10 
12 

9 

131 

2»8 

4 

i' 

6 

225 

89 

10* 

12 

69 

266 

249 

137 

106 

102 

6 

2 

15 

223 

65 

50 
34 

42 
20 

104 

120 

184 

240 

139 

118 

3 
14 

40 
33 

40 
11 

149 

96 

88 

113 

84 

138 

11 
11 





159 

248 

140 

254 

165 

166 

79 

160 

10 

15 

160 
69 
52 
91 
35 
50 
14 
36 
77 
27 
52 
50 

124 
63 

134 
lis 
35 
36 
38 
22 
31 
99 
49 
55 
.   28 
15 

138 
77 
34 
23 
48 
58 
16 

105 

18 
46 

133 
82 

166 
34 

120 
28 
91 

128 
37 

106 
70 

377 
98 

195 
70 
59 
87 
73 
53 
46 
64 
64 
69 
82 
30 

169 
95 
32 
54 
83 

111 
42 

146 

35 
97 

108 
(k5 

134 
42 
25 
28 
88 
95 
52 
75 
52 

112 
75 

129 
62 
40 
96 
88 
29 
42 

102 
61 
83 
53 
42 
95 

118 
42 
47 

103 
67 

31 

103 

188 
25 

129 
58 

109 
46 
20 
41 
78 
70 
51 
37 
42 

119 
57 

1:^ 
56 
37 
77 

106 
55 
25 
58 
61 
25 
54 
24 
39 
90 
43 
25 

163 
62 
49 
86 

■34 
6 

60 
8 
17 
38 
10 
7 

58 
21 
8 
6 
46 
21 
17 
58 
63 
17 
17 
66 
13 
15 
40 
69 
18 
10 
14 
10 
66 
12 
6 
63 
2 
6 
66 

20 

16 

117 

20 

6 

176 

144 

133 

285 

10 
25 
17 
90 

53 
25 
43 
16 

17 
12 

264 

82 



133 

247 

227 

108 
100 

49 

121 

300 

20 

88 
110 

65 

4 

2 
7 
3 
5 

10 
9 
9 

16 
2 

66 
2 

4 
21 
46 
34 
26 
10 
61 
42 
87 
15 
54 

9 
12 
26 
20 
31 

4 
23 

8 

6 
59 
67 
23 

9 
30 
32 

1 
64 

6 
5 

6 

73 

147 

184 

204 

214 

115 

60 

40 

97 

182 

145 

160 

12 

30 

150 

329 

421' 

78 

167 
20 

153 

264 

40 
16 

331 

166 

158 

106 

116 

148 

167 

17 

■  '26" 

150 

143 

177 

98 

^., 

93 

100 

39 

192 

22 
2 

60 
73 
27 
60 
12 

30 
35 
12 
50 
6 

180 

172 

151 

141 



92 

99 

6 

13 
2 

*  '3' 

129 

39 

71 

243 

177 

212 

20 

20 

254 

85 

2 

88 

126 

12 

5 

104 

233 

269 

186 

18 

140 

11 

14 

6 

73 

250 

245 

^ 

9049 

673 

1213 

1692 

3277 

5368 

4399 

4062 

1788 

781 

1655 

591 

9822 
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TABLE  B.— The  Public  Schools 


"05" 

I 


TOTALS. 


F 

a  o 


-l_ 


Total  Counties.. 

"     Cities 

**     Towns 

"     Villages. 


12C7986 

132586 

143139 

77140 


Grand  Total,  1871  

**  1S70  


1 

i 

I 
|lt)208.'>l 


!l 


ll 

,£3  3 


302559 
3295;j 
40229 
2;W4 


Increase.. 
Decrease 


489C15 
48396G 


5649 


PUPILS  ATTENDING 


I 


337033 

280G8 
:M5t}88 
20iH4 


-^c 

J 

u 

,     «5 

4> 

*H 

•^ 

M^ 

& 

B  ^ 

•M 

s  ^  . 

o 

^"t?  9 

t 

4 

(S 

^.. 

& 

.9 

21862 

;^88'.)r, 

190187 

168708 

324 

28:i'.J2 

14479 

13913 

684 

37072 

l9:-77 

18295 

42:^ 

21:^07 

lioj; 

l?fU4 

•c 

5 


2036  I  1-2741 

07  -166ir> 

136  17457 

52  10480 


42:^3  1 23293  I  446320 
420488    22030  '  442518 


2545 


1263 


3808 
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0^ 

s 


161669 

11103 

IKW 

9D49 


20788  J21661 
607 
523 
573 


3209 
1213 


198168 


22491 


26083 


39215 
2265 
3196 
1692 


4&368 
46680 


312 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ATTENDINa  SOHOOL. 


I 

5 


I 

S 

s 


73272  95282 

4270  I  6593 

5724  9407. 

3277  .5368 


86543 
83320 


116650 
I  li:}307 


3343 


I 

5 
S 


I 


75925  I 
5873 
8509 
4399 


53639 
6163 
7919 
4062 


9470<>  . 
89100  ! 


71783 
67949 


5600 


3834 


18608 
3217 

2624 
1788 


26237 
34097 


7860 


ill 


2954 

11 

293 

781 


4039 
8059 


4020 


34776 

470 

1634 

1655 


385:i5 
31265 


12018 


7270 


188294 
181638 


6650 
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TABLE  G— The  Public 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE 


COUNTIES. 


Glengarry 

Stormont 

Dundaa 

Preeoott 

Russell 

CArleton 

Grenville 

Leeds 

Lanark  

Renfrew , 

Frontenac  

Addington ) 

Lennox J 

P.Edward 

Hastings 

Northmnberland 

Dnrham  , 

Peterborough , 

Victoria 

Ontario  , 

York  

Peel 

Simcoe 

Halton 

Wentworth 

Brant  , 

Lincoln , 

Welland 

Haldimand , 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Waterloo , 

Wellington 

Grey 

Perth. 

Huron 

Bruce 

Middlesex 

Elgin  

Kent  

Lambton 

Essex  

Dt.  of  Algoma  .. 
"  Parry  Sound 

Total  


CITIES. 


Toronto 3863 

Hamilton  3039 

386 
LonJion  ........  ...I  1248 

1446 


READING. 


4 


1219 
1071 
1127 
1069 
672 
1747 
1256 
1976 
1768 
1511 
1972 

1571 

1260 
3:^39 
2569 
2256 
1498 
2^363 
2853 
4214 
1751 
4564 
1780 
2014 
1173 
1229 
1264 
1628 
2221 
2810 
3181 
3852 
4805 
3195 
5462 
3066 
4803 
1959 
2691 
2462 
1863 
78 
20 


95181 


9982 


937 

796 

910 

689 

360 

1330 

988 

1736 

1576 

1043 

1777 

1417 

1001 
2582 
2306 
1679 
1222 
1591 
1942 
2905 
1309 
3127 
1144 
1587 
976 
860 
828 
1162 
1741 
22:^3 
1558 
2001 
;3C42 
2213 
3853 
2428 
3431 
1334 
1957 
1653 
1326 
79 
14 


69843 


2187 
677 
640 
974 

1014 


5492 


I 


:S 


1074 

939 

1040 

622 

282 

1501 

958 

1982 

1446 

1125 

1645 

1583 

1083 
2321 
2352 
1878 
1537 
16a3 
2310 
2968 
1426 
3062 
1148 
1598 
1093 
985 
871 
1200 
1783 
2343 
1250 
2974 
3760 
2288 
4397 
2754 
4032 
1621 
1613 
1680 
1220 
75 
16 


73518 


1840 

1136 

675 

808 

931 


5390 


1022 

876 

1207 

565 

248 

1556 

1039 

1636 

1216 

855 

941 

1058 

975 
1266 
1391 
1465 
1209 
1443 
1942 
25:^5 
12fU 
2:373 

986 
1:3:39 
1011 

992 

873 
1137 
13:35 
2264 
13()5 
2693 
:3067 
19:34 
2796 
2446 
3292 
1557 
1550 
156f 

947 
68 
30 


61389 


1563 
742 
597 
498 
406 


I     i 


800  216 
948'  115 


1266 

597 

109 
1210 

807 
1139 

782 

534 ;  141 


119 
144 
17 
158 
128 
111 


550 
658 

662 

382 

677 

713 

8(53 

884 
1664 

1828|  374 
1159  101 
1720  170 


19 

38 

35 
24 
56 
33 

in 

900 


341 
10-17 

874 
5(>8,  130 
9:38  116 


14 
174 
190 


867 
1241 
1494 

834 
2108 
1920 
1604 
1544 
2072 
2850 
1612 
1025 
1562 

728 
23 


52 
2:35 
2fi5 
202 
263 
463 
245 
129 

151 
:334 

84 
152 

65 


45137  6276 


1021 
285 
402 
426 
320 


386 
161 
149 
264 


3796'  2454'  939 


3182 
2.373 
3284 
1776 
1039 
3822 
3320 
6197 
4299 
2268 
4310 

4104 

3383 
6667 
6294 
5629 
5010 
5311 
72.50 
10346 
5045 
8377 
:3948 
5644 
3874 
3168 
3267 
4277 
5024 
8|8l 
6512 
9726 
62^)1 
7167 
11506 
10525 
12937 
5414 
6565 
59:30 
3298 
243 
20 


224003 


10118 

6036 

471 

3636 

2483 


22743 


I 


s 


3472 
2607 
3317 
2097 
1026 
4330 
3277 
5070 
4720 
2754 
3909 

3884 

3713 
5918 
6720 
5969 
4259 
5249 
7465 

10325 
4658 
9792 
3840 
5;?09 
3679 
3010 
3435 
.3989 
5188 
8407 
.5:358 
9602 

109.56 
763^5 

10766 
6401 

12082 
5569 
6008 
5710 
.3573 
231 
45 


225324 


7076 

.5588 


3060 


20749 


3572 
2379 1 
.3309! 
2009 
9891 
4159i 
3208, 
5:339 
4596 
2815 
4011 

3895 

.3714 
5950 
65:38 
6077 
4421 
5357 
7430 

10397 
4657 
8157 
:3791 
5:344 
.3761 
32:36 
3685 

'  4056 

•  5740 
8414 
6079 
9824 

11549 
7743 

12061 
75:38 

12189 
.5476 
59.33| 
5783 
3637 
222 
25 


229074 


9199 
6682 
2277 
3436 
2661 


23145 


1620 

1087 

1160 

919 

393 

1442 

1008 

2247 

1879 

137 

1145 

1279 

2213 
2901 
4674 
3651 
2044 
2640 
3.356 
5788 
2182 
3762- 
2370 
2797 
1700 
1:368 
2680 
2149 
2284 
4454 
2416 
4971 
6182 
3127 
5732 
2952 
6575 
3:337 
.3042 
2608 
1456 
91 
4 


161 

68 

20 

168 

120 

184 

82 

250 

5:33 

251 

94 


790 
364 
195 
448 
143 
464 
274 
855 
910 
366 
2:33 


3031  669 


108822 


4343 
1501 
1632 
2168 
1698 


11:342 


831 
1153 
1021 

679 

403 
951 
1690 
441 
662 
2671 
620 
381 
451 
368 


1332 
1696 
1101 
2055 

1198 

1696 

2627 

7.37 

1961 

729 

1149 

885, 

882 

a3i 


I 


1 


469;  1029 

60^4  1214 

1841 1  2217 

1.515  1382 

580  1772 

2250  992 

973  1:369 

1600  28:30 

12301  :36.36 

8531  1678 
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587 
46 


26111j46077 
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1674 
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1348 
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85.31    61.33 
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1084 

1128 

719 
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1536 
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2436 

2023 

1309 

1491 

1897 

2853 
a532 
4924 
4381 
2384 

:3ia5 

4119 
5896 
2498 
4740 
1938 
32.53 
2208 
1953 
2062 
2097 
2905 
5310 
2959 
5202 
6.327 
3886 
6751 
4550 
7664 
3385 
3943 
3075 
1682 
51 
3 


126150 


8712 
;3622 
2087 
1107 
1166 
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DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
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97 
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11 

91 
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i62   1- 

4 

4 

2 

40 

8 

6 

139 

7 

284 

12-5' 

102 

237 

196 

...  !  2t 

.  6 

13 

11 

6 

59 

6 

10 

48 

:^1 

2<> 

111 

821 

411 

87 

351 

84  20 

24 

16 

2 

13 

28 

159;   ... 

22 

4o' 

97 

27 

148 

10 

2 

10 

10 

14 

15 

10 

6 

13 

48 

80 

290 

'... 

107 

231; 

484 

398 

125 

111 

55 

20 

51 

37 

12 

67 

41 

24 

152 

2 

114 

271 

211 

51 

119! 

402 

20(; 

168 

148 

s^ 

1 

35 

8 

11 

83 

2 

88 

15 

42 

260 

409 

491 

«47 

171 

30 

V 

48 

47 

96 

50 

176 

50 

67 

163 

2 

46 

210 

196 

10!» 

148; 

339 

423 

129 

5: 

70 

51 

18 

1 

48 

41 

16 

66 

8 

470 

667 

218 

:« 

68. 

1(52 

72 

17<J 

/ 

5 

5 

40 

14 

:% 

;u 

18 

64 

21 

26 

94 

203 

05 

.^i 

394 

303 

155  .. 

% 

85 

70 

25 

32 

18 

27 

153 

45 

3 

304 

12 

121 

176, 

367 

500 

253  90 

61 

23 

118 

1 

1 

88 

21 

31 

273 

12 

104 

614 

2:J9 

466| 

597 

645 

m 

100 

223 

218 

199 

226 

97 

106 

236 

4 

760 

612 

32 

22.5 

313' 

615 

728 

*97o|  ieo 

211 

153 

105 

179 

;« 

188 

46 

162 

298 

95 

1128 

1570 

615 

406 

490 

3t>4 

630 

9*57   11 

47 

90 

30 

;i5 

2,3 

192 

55 

96 

125 

4 

269 

1282 

103 

270 

39:5, 

432 

831 

535 

89 

45(; 

130 

127 

126 

288 

108 

62 

223 

2 

703 

1382 

169 

•-  1 

744' 

1:^ 

254 

92 

81 

305 

158 

8 

1128 

77 

212^ 

283 

234 

597 

430 

14 

253 

34 

104 

81 

64 

81 

51 

39 

74 

11 

880 

1648 

310 

24fi 

655 

862 

1422 

457 

139 

321) 

151 

188 

.310 

270 

224 

115 

264 

265 

;i4 

768 

2413 

375 

:iio 

W8 

1239 

1748 

5<;4-  109 

521 

315 

2(;8 

148 

186 

282 

15.3 

190 

479 

16 

1120 

4166 

353 

'm\ 

378 

609 

686 

284'  57 

8.3 

131 

93 

12.5 

119 

85 

52 

48 

162 

440 

1410 

149 

VM 

677 

858 

1456 

1169,  128 

148  82 

138 

59 

49 

98 

109 

85 

291 

6 

514 

2124 

510 

114 

3M 

387 

824 

19 

76':  80 

132 

49 

59 

124 

5<5 

40 

133 

26 

206 

507 

62 

99| 

388 

632 

714 

927 

62 

2891  60 

69 

84 

42 

134 

59 

43 

189 

328 

2358 

401 

157 

378 

165 

561 

68 

25 

219;  102 

74 

16 

45 

1()9 

67 

60 

155 

641 

1268 

235 

108' 

205 

481 

395 

462 

119 

lOtJi  49 

4 

8 

14 

79 

31 

31 

119 

112 

861 

149 

11« 

189 

367 

410 

35 

111   60 

94 

95 

11 

111 

42 

3:j 

276 

26 

310 

995 

104 

21J 

293 

400 

712 

314 

m 

170'  205 

8:^ 

98 

53 

160 

62 

93 

209 

199 

7 

890 

137 

;«i 

17:5 

371 

864 

640 

41 

108  207 

89 

122 

15 

119 

65 

40 

348 

6 

345 

1687 

... 

m 

702 

1126 

1604 

1858 

1511  3-47  507 

2:^9 

275 

105 

;W8 

178 

23:5 

604 

61 

1153 

2424 

858 

144 

144 

4«6 

579 

655 

...   44  204 

72 

122 

7r 

m) 

72 

79 

2;i3 

1 

743 

3070 

20 

4% 

902 

906 

1850 

1334 

429  3-27  171 

192 

211 

15( 

242 

115 

217 

483 

2:5 

708 

3112 

26;i 

1.5.3 

443 

829 

1524 

1297 

319  140  105 

72 

H)7 

44 

194 

104 

145 

402 

43 

807 

3446 

251 

2441 

373 

44:i 

1040 

473 

.  .  1  207   27 

123 

53 

.5^ 

229 

IH) 

103 

153 

631 

2908 

101 

108 

738 

555 

1732 

1755 

166 

2881  173 

253 

143 

12;- 

289 

221 

211 

370 

10 

1327 

2478 

348 

1572 

126 

193 

m 

105 

489 

73 

897 

229 

1035 

1088 

1171 

2699 

487 

172 

260  289 

;«)8 

169 

121 

510 

206 

2i>!» 

397 

16 

1244 

3302 

265 

380 

778 

703 

1135 

498  242 

;^58 

193 

i;i4 

391 

142 

128 

691 

69 

389 

549 

18 

190 

326 

08O 

737 

726 

23;^ 

91 

101 

93 

27 

148 

73 

68 

291 

8 

682 

1371 

60 

89 

151 

398 

588 

401 

93 

79 

68 

28 

44 

1^ 

89 

30 

10 

129 

1 

90 

1609 

169 

145 

89 

301 

155 

1405 

5 

52 

11 

V> 

It 

35 

10 

12 

69 

12 

616 

348 

84 

10 

... 

30 

3097 

10 
6297 

8 

3510 

22.57 

4 
6294 

2 

2949 

:3313 

2 

1 

9448 

... 

... 

68 

1^767 

16125 

19982 

30356 

20543 

4148|4377 

970 

17829 

66926 

7293 

488 

766 

1637 

2103 

2462 

93 

881 

157 

490 

• 
226 

2:58 

421 

246 

349 

6038 

fW 

7(M 

628 

280 

6036 

... 

485 

2010 

454 

3 

92 

23 

68 

100 

160 

4601 

462 

654 

715 

415 

975 

112 

6 

68 

92 

317 

149 

163 

219 

368 

522 

551   61 

400 

1051 

1057 

1057 

460 

602 

100 

650 

20 

667 

170 

380 

191 

372 

890 

807 

75C 

1320 

933 

2509 

124 

241 

282 

266 

623 

386 

282 

264 

281 

68 

329 

1647 

2260 

... 

1470 

393] 

6357 

4788 

64:n 

124 

I340I24&I  12219 

546 

635 

1738 

822 

1110 

999 

942 

2940 

14330 

9^ 
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TABLE  C— The  Public 


NtTMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE 


TOWNa 


I 


J 


I 


I 

^ 


I 


I 


o 


J 

1 


s 


i 


Amherstburgh  ... 

Barrie • 

Belle^-ille 

Berlin 

Bothwell 

Bowmanville 

Brantford  

Brockville  

Chatham 

Clifton 

Coburg  

ColHngwood  

Cornwall 

Dundas 

Gait 

Goderich 

Ouelph  

Ingersoll 

Lindsay 

Milton 

Napanee 

Nia^^ara 

Oakville 

Owen  Sound 

Paris  

Perth 

Peterborough  .... 

Picton, 

Port  Hope 

Prescott 

Sandwich 

Samia 

St.  Catharines  ... 

St.  Marys  

St.  Thomas  

Simcoe 

Strathroy 

Stratforcf 

Whitby 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


143 
174 
501 
184 
122 
173 
929 
:i52 
433 
100 


96 
156 
391 
131 

88 
141 
448 
257 
521 

83 


18l!    204 
420     166 


Total 


VILLAGES. 

Amprior 

Ashmimham 

Aurora 

Bath    

Bradford 

Brampton  

Brighton 

Caledonia  

Carleton  Place .. 

Cayuga 

Chippewa. 

Clinton 


290 
255 
425 
402 
568 
305 
445 

90 
195 

66 
335 

209 
284 
417 
186 
316 
264 
61 
266 
474 
279 
129 
132 
229 
537 
303 
219 
243 


11937 


54 
60 

150 
19 
68 

156 
74 
70 
95 
6.0 
TA 


80 

186 

161 

228 

439 

240 

516 

40 

67 

75 

116 

131 

174 

124 

350 

109 

173 

76 

83 

192 

459 

192 

302 

87| 

128 

163 

171 

198 

242 


38 
141 
396 
112 

60 
127 
532 
211 
369 

85 
220 
102 

30 
212 

62 
234 

:^ 

237 

66 

125 

233 

73 

110 

246 

158 

HI 

236 

179 

402 

92 

75 

155 

441 

232 

107 

07 

124 

128 


818,3 


45 
40 
26 
2^5 
32 
59 
56 
68 
60 
48 
39 
190 


129 
283 
107 

56 
218 
140 
118 
211 

74 
153 
188 

40 
172 

79 
191 
491 
148 
111 

61 
199 

G4 

59 
li: 
169 

11^2 
119 
206 
147 

92 
177 
328 
167 
128 

79! 
120i 

98, 

1821  12;^; 


118   86 
212 
100  113 

36 

23 
308 

99 
157 
112 

79 


26 
117 
79 
12 
71 
96 
33 


53 


65  39 
19 
125 
33 


43 

18 

150 

40 

IS 

62 

236 

157 


227 
223 


7499 


70 
30 
Ul 
45 
73 
196 
114 
70 
75 
85 

m 

1101 


182' 
149 


6017 


85 
13 
72 
26 
43 
104 
98 
55 
68 


52 

122 

115 

4(> 

87 

217 


116 

7 

48 

36 

31 

40 
20 
76 
30 
47 
50 


41 


94 


525 


29 


258 

674 

1631 

382 

329 

509 

2129 

1060 

1214 

:J55 

661 

654 

466 

919 

891 

1067 

1847 

ia32 

934 

316 

635 

348 

498 

714 

216 

124fiP 

385 

355 
279 
701 

1808 
617 
646 
407 
723 

1065 
927 
694 

1074 


393 

578 

1555 
427 
118 
448 

2011 
786 

1216 
286 
621 
543 
340 
834 
891 
955 1 

1309 
644 
916 
316 
637 
329 

:i52 

45(3 
598 
274 

1021 
:^9 
988 
431 
829 
781 

1264 
635 
576 
407 
72;i 
797 
788 
554 

1074 


386 
663 

1538 
622 
354 
609 

2065 
993 

1234 
306 
639 
613 
292 
851 
891 
827 

1497 
975 
912 
316 
637 
339 
444 
512 
724 
352 

1044 
469 
988 
435 
329 
654 

1497 
641 
576 
447 
723 
797 
788 
554 

1074 


3a558  28364  30507  19451  11688 


169 
50 
300 
87 
147 
481 
380 
263 
347 
230 
219 

:«oi 


289 
363 
996 
395 
216 
368 

1295 
418 
636 
200 
348 
256 
161 
634 
466 
666 

1003 
481 
644 
186 
637 
189 
216 
480 

289 

974 

466 
273 
186 
272 
762 
648 
380 
274 
366 
709 
522 
:)98 
696 


1191  51 

39j  144 

487)'  5;% 

280|  192 

...I  8 

90t  201 

1411  700 

<i:-'K-i  i:V2 

617  6r;r) 

101 1  ]:i5 

66  150i 


...I 


96i 
131 

34J 
466 
437 
354 


586 

630 

771 

2501  389 

131-  262 

489 

...   45 
2421  120 


186 

24 

620 

401 

327 
71 
398 
454 
287 
145 
272 
128 

250 
654 


169 
90 
295 
151 
148 
::i58 
310 
213 
263 
177 
210 

•:fti0 


169 

90 

350 

i;^o 

147; 
344 
310' 
233! 
355, 
190! 

192; 
320! 


95 

50 
205 
100 
120 
2;{2 
310 

95 
165 

51 
174 
320 


302 
37 


160J 


184 

13.); 

902 

81 

116 
186 
144 

367 
4 
235 
274i 
124 
417 


9388 


274 

361 

1176 

m^ 

240 
.509 
1779 
620 
947 
210 
:{38 
60 

i.n 

1424 
891 
1067 
1109 
944 
693 
171 
199 
149 
311 
503 

;i50 

289 
896 
522 
45t 
385 
1% 
7(W 
250 
639 

:^ 

447 

697 
515 
486 

8:n 


22878  14806 


160 

...I    80 

1281   224 

801   108 

...I   120 

309 

310 

213 

165 

70 

154 

:{20 


147 

76: 
87' 
40i 

40l 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 


DIJT'EKENT  BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


f 

X 

§ 

•s 

4 

1 

X 

1 

1 

Christian  Morals.       1 

1 

5 

1 

5? 

Natural  Philosophy.  | 

Agricultural  ChemiB- 
tiy. 

>» 

< 

1 

C5 

1 

a 

^ 

"1 

1 

•j 
1 

12 

k 

II 

0 

6o 

46 

17 

21 

9 

9 

83 

58 

321 

21 

39 

102 

104 

84 

Z\    ...|  :J0 

26 

21 

34 

4 

20 

50 

60 

60 

140 

... 

1701 

160 

263 

311 

476 

...  208 

:iSO 

230 

126 

31 

16 

11 

60 

75 

^^ 

50 

...j 

52 
4 

32 

4 

170 

32 
19 

•2.5 

25 
4 

32 

10 
5 

6 

3 

•  17 
3 

... 

540 

459 
294 

23! 

23 

120 

120 

23 

23 

682 

19«; 

271 

328 

266 

798 

227 

r,08 

lai 

610 

168 

228 

2^ 

333 

1216 

1131 

167 

230 

240 

240 

:::!  33 

33 

33 

33 

104 

Mi 

33 

122 

69 

... 

122 

131 

194 

194 

30 

...  ... 

149 

126 

132 

59 

66 

99 

26 

299 

211 

15 

125 

46 

105 

125 

1 

46 

42 

8 

5 

6 

55 

2Q 

41 

20 

53 

57 

106 

170 

'!.;     '9 

ii 

28 

5 

32 

19 

36 

55 

2 

10 

30 

39 

30 

5 

"4 

8 

10 

9 

25 

91 

16 

16 

82 

82 

;;;  66 

6 

6 

8 

9 

5 

16 

38 

72 

142 

98 

222 

...I  ... 

8 

10 

2 

164 

7 

72 

85 

85 

141 

141 

79 

1641  79^580 

164 

24:i 

243 

164 

164 

13 

164 

891 

51( 

168 

168 

168 

203 

..  :^\    . 

13 

13 

42 

50 

114 

1067 

... 

m 

211 

164 

243 

...  i:i0t  73 

73 

130 

130 

160 

31 

oS     57 

336 

1062 

76 

70 

150 

1   220 

:i:i7 

...  20I  42 

2 

42 

15 

4 

... 

30  ... 

47 

1   150 

150 

838 

...   ... 

10 

lib 

25 

103 

202 

... 

1 

24 

...   ... 

... 

'71  .'.; 

... 

316 

2M 

J 

...i  ... 

13 

684 

... 

6 

147 

83 
10 

78 
13 

123 
120 

... 

:::!  :;• 

6 

25 

.7 

12 

... 
19 

13 
16 

44 
16 

36 

si 

-, 

126 

129 

56 

56 

173 

173 

... 

33!  ;:: 

ii 

is 

... 

;j.3 

16 

6 

37 

103 

3^ 

% 

75 

75 

2li 

6 

54 

19 

6 

16 

16 

73 

40 

18 

25 

40 

12 

128 

io 

8 

u 

25;  ... 

... 

is 

10 

12 

16 

50 

... 

10 

52 

56 

40 

...!  40 

... 

... 

... 

40 

351 

40 

58 

68 

80 

40 

30 

40 

ii 

•• 

20 

iio    '.'.'. 

48 

327 

m 

90 

30 

78 

90 

229 

38 

22 

:<8 

6|  ... 

22 

90 

... 

40 

87 

52 

52 

87 

■4 

2' 

646 

182 

306 

305 

251 

125'i 

57 

30 

12 

6 

4 

iVj 

17 

8 

66 

65 

340 

64 

1 

1   311 

217 

124 

124 

401  ... 

111 

12 

42 

60 

124 

I   128 

128 

235 

128:  128 

::;;  128 

12s 

380 

129 

1   83 

8:^ 

1   8o 

85 

i<\    182 
60      ... 

...i  »:i 

8:i 

."» 

ii 

ii 

447 

447 
723 

4V7 

85 

20 

295 

^95 

30 

...1  ... 

...    65 

ixi 

61 

... 

275 

395 

130 

23 

152 

142 

142 

822 

1'  12 

12  ... 

23 

S2 

14 

22 

150 

651 

106 

269 

'   205 

106 

1 

64  M 

4ii  1 

3 

5 

... 

312 

Kl 

02 

301 

... 

79  ;iO 

51 
1236 

... 

79 

45 

33 

42 

43 

366 

331 

112 

2185 

3452 

483C 

4997 

'  0379 

2<.)s!ry,;K22:ii 

1129 

1003 

1879 

755 

933 

1499 

664 

5612 

13434 

1505 

U 

54 

1   , 
! 

i 

... 

... 

10 

. 

10 

..i  ...1  ... 

1 

4 

... 

... 

8 

56 

1   48 

48 

...  \i\     ... 

14 

24 

18 

1 

"i 

24 

... 

... 

... 

:« 

:m 

30 

30 

... 

..,  02!  ... 

15 

20 

8 

25 

... 

... 

... 

31 

31 

...• 

... 

... 

... 

i» 

36 

74 

...:  74 

;;'.i  19 

19 

■'4  ... 

74 

514 

... 

90 

90 

... 

...   15 

22 

Ill 

... 

... 

48 

38 

♦18 
87 

213 

... 

...1  29 
...1   9 

... 

20 

2i'3 

70 

87 

40 

... 

40 

!!!' 

::: 

I 

"8 

'*6 

6 

"7 

m 

65 

KO 

65 

(ii  ... 

::;!  ■:: 

29 

17 

19 

20 

... 

27 

144 

SO 

!?0 

... 

... 

36 

... 

1   8 

4 
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TABLE  C— The  Public 


NUMBER  OF  PITPILS  IN  THE 


RSADINO. 

J 

1 

1 

I 
e 

C5 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

VTLLAGBS- 

Continued. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

Golbome 

84 
130 
161 

30 
145 

75 
236 

85 
'     108 

46 
Wi 

61 

60 

72 
144 

32 

60 
165 

42 

141 

53 

90 

20 

121 

117 

49 

40 

i;» 

256 
140 
215 
71 
78 
113 

i;w 

50 

139 

101 

65 

88 

21 

110 

244 

44 

a5 

102 
85 

:yi 

208 

51 
40 

124 
27 
83 
47 

L37 

:iO 

81 

18 
40 
12 
88 

115 
30 

140 
32 

55 
118 
48 
90 
20 
86 
75 
42 
51 

150 
112 
168 
62 
44 
80 
46 
28 
35 
91 
73 
88 
50 
29 
73 
125 
38 
30 
95 
88 
22 
53 

45 
60 
86 
40 
141 
45 
66 
32 
73 
41 
60 
48 
10 
117 
125 
20 
45 
50 

74 
90 
33 
24 
14 
86 

130 
43 

145 
25 

149 
59 

18;^ 

62 
51 
76 

115 
30 
40 
45 
46 
41 
74 
M 

141 

123 
42 
55 
92 
91 
20 

180 

8 
115 
62 
46 
60 
47 
52 

;io 

40 
51 
98 
30 
41 
72 
190 
45 
40 
59 

80 
61 
79 
16 
17 

5;^ 

70 
60 
60 
20 

199 
41 
61 
62 
67 
34 
66 
40 
45 
42 

109 
54 
23 
47 

132 
21 
35 
43 
88 
68 
28 
73 

78 
21 
87 
44 

24 
29 
28 
23 
26 
23 
31 
37 
38 
12 
38 

39 
80 

i;i 

26 
45 
24 

30 
42 

liii 

39 
40 
16 
20 
50 
2{) 
39 

25 

54 

27 

65 

38 
56 

212 
40 

... 
19 

3 
35 

"ij 
"i 

36 

18 

8 

20 

3 

... 

38 
38 

503 
134 
490 
258 
481 
147 
311 
69 
314 
104 
150 
381 
611 

250 

:m 

530 
248 
362 
207 
200 

63 
372 
360 
141 
296 
200 
680' 
127 
679 
180 
147 
301 
344 
120 

50 
317 
26:5 
243 
197 
110 
340 
172 
186 
128 
378 
262 

86 
431 

188 
291 
376 
152 
501 
268 

;«5 

201 

252 

m 

307 
195 
150 
M2 
461 
163 
250 
161 
512 
190 
415 
124 
129 

6:^ 

372 
271 
141 
218 
200 
556 
189 
480 
190 
270 
301 

120 
107 
317 
291 
243 
164 
120 
410 
289 
18<) 
128 

;*78 

140 
102 
431 

188 
248 
616 
107 
389 
258 
3&y 
201 
242 

51 
251 
144 

15 
321 
460 
163 
250 
127 
512 
200 
405 
124 
180 

63 
372 
350 
170 
208 
200 
564 
215 
582 
183 
248 
322 
345 
120 
100 
317 
211 
273 
156 
120 
392 
2<)8 
154 
128 
378 
292 
108 

mi 

104 
148 

107 

262 

91 

164 

54 

202 

30 

44 

82 

93 

251 

208 

103 

200 

110 

298 

26 

412 

93 

64 

50 

187 

224 

68 

46 

140 

323 

131 

260 

68 

155 

209 

223 

120 

40 

163 

145 

102 

97 

81 

267 

118 

104 

128 

2;% 

161 

86 

168 

lie 
loi 

60 

227 
63 

20 

222 

m 

410 

310 
70 

193 
195 

230 

153 

.30 
130 

82 

244 

138 

70 
85 

207 
91 

108 

95 

78 

177 
116 

65 

104 

105 

15 

187 

199 

7 

14 
140 
248 

10 
104 

49 

84 
209 
174 

119 

102 

74 
191 
101 

145 

136 

86 

55 

it 

303 

107 
353 

44 
395 

56 
202 

;^6 

1.54 

144 

27 

271 

191 

161 

250 

IWi 

268 

l(i 

388 

79 

54 

40 

137 

245 

28 

28 

140 

Dnnnville 

... 

Elora 

124 

"plftihrn , . . 

m 

Fergus « 

Fort  Erie  ...     . 

10/ 
47 

Gananonue  

Garden  Island  ... 

Georeetown 

Hawkesbury. 

Hespeler 

245 
24 
44 

161 

Holknd  Landing 
Iroquois  

56 
16 

Kemptville 

198 

Kincardine 

60 

Lanark      * 

Lifl  towel 

5.7 

Merrickville  

Mitchell 

95 
127 

Morrisburgh  — 
Mount  Forest  .... 
Newburgh 

25 

304 

15 

Newcastle  

47 

New  Edinburgh.. 
New  Hamburgh  . 

Newmarket 

Oilspriii!'** ,-.. 

10 
127 
214 

42 

Orange  ville 

Orillia 

24 

100 

Oshawa        

495       450 

Pembroke 

114         70 

Petrolia 

Portsmouth. 

Port  Colbome,... 
Port  Dalhousie... 
Preston 

310 

80 

165 

:m 

227 
120 

310 
70 
114 
149 
227 

Renfrew 

Richmond  

Seaforth 

25'        20 
165,        91 

Smith's  Falls 

Southampton 

Stirling 

Streetsville 

174 
102 
115 

81 
237 
149 
142 

95 
236 
173 

41 
308 

67 

■     102 

115 

Thorold  

191 

Trenton  

Mi 

Vienna 

Wards  ville 

6» 

Waterloo  

WeUand 

... 

Wellington 

25 

YorkvUle    

128 

Total f. 

5971 

4034 

4601 

3661 

i 

1986    514 

16012 

15748 

15745 

9549 

3643 

4567 

10669 

5971 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 


DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


108 


11 
32 
19 

m 


41 


10 
45 
39 
14 

85 
49 
32 
56 


3 

8 

"8 
81 


15 


55j       55 

717 


m^ 


\ 


40 


50 
47 

56 

•   25 

184 

7 

171 


19 

45 

100 

42 


138 
10 
55 

18 
50 
20 
90 
5 
40 


20 

68 

21i       22 


12l  12| 
55; 
24 
55 


7 

41 
21 
30 

106 


8 
32 
19 

9 

114 

40 

55 

3 

104 

12 

94 

15 

17 
39 
42 
42 
85 
70 
10 
80 
16 
43 
50 
20 


81 
77 
10 
12 
31 
97 
27 


11 

*6 
258 


300 


30 
102 


85 
190 

740 

30 

53 

171 


24| 
1181 


44 


740 


72 


42 


« 


18 


27 


40       8 


30 


55! 


27 


40 

2B 

20 

153 

42 


9 
11 
21 

I    54| 
I     -I 


45 


35 
20 

31 

20 
19 
10 


2U9 


1279|    26531  925   611!  467 

ill 


20 


12 


86 


113 
i    20 


524   538 

I 


12 


384 


26 
6 


35 


I 


7 
2 
3 

14 


19 

"4 

19 

3 

14 

14 

30 

26 

"6 

12 

4 

8 

5 

21 

6 

"6 

6 

3 

i 

8 

5 

__ 

77 


4681  209,  370 


I 


10 

33 
6 

8 
20 

11 
2 

4 

3 

15 

5 

2 

7 

37 

9 

19 


3 
26 

8 

"5 
50 
20 
14 
25 
8 
23 
28 


27 

3 
16 


609 


9 


10 


10 


70 


12 


75 


141 


10 
26 


185 
323 


301 


136 
85 

43 

54 
1 

86 
55 


164 
255 
258 

SO 
331 


195 


J 


304 

113 

70 

50 

112 

191J 


270 

423 

62 

406 


319 
50 


120 
135 

99 


480 
569 


2135!  GSIO 


I 


209 

6i 


198 


60 


532 
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TABLE  C— The  Public 


NtTMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE 


TOTALa 


I 


k 


I 


•I 


A 


I 


Total  GoTmtieB.... 

"     aties 

"     Towns 

"     VillageB.... 

GnndTotal,  1871 
1870 

Increase.... 
Decrease... 


96181 


llft^ 
6871 


69843 
5492 
81&3 
4034 


73518 
5390 
7499 
4501 


61389 
3796 
6017 
3661 


45137 
2454 


1986 


6276 
939 
525 
514 


224003 
22743 
30558 
16012 


225324 

20749 
28354 
15748 


229074 
23145 
3a507 
15745 


108$22 

Il3i2 

19451 

9549 


26111 
8531 

11688 
3643 


46077126150 
6133  16694 
9388  22878 
4567  10669 


128071 
100320 


87552 
79139 


90908 
93145 


74863 
78644 


52860 
74669 


8254 


293316 


290175 


298471 
278927 


149164 
131444 


49973 


66165 


22761 


8413 


3781 


21809 


23954 


19544 


17720 


12970 
14806 
5971 


176391103733 
173351,  77884 


3040 


25349 
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3931 
3492 
1366 


1«139  24874   32294 


=1 


303G6 
4788 
4997 
1279 


41420 


I 


20643 
6431 
6379 
2653 


36000 


I 


m 


m 


3097  6297  4148 
124  1340  2491 
2981598  2231 
926^611  467 


4377 

2219 

1236 

524 


I 
1 


3510  2257 
546  635 


1129 
538 


1003 
384 


I 


1738 

1879 

468 


4444*9846  9337|8356  5723  41?79  10379  4735 

.   ...  7040:  ...  !  ...  ;  9396  393C 


2949 
822 
765 
209 


1307 


799 


3313 

UIO 

933 

370 


5726 
5424 


t 
If 

il 
I 


i 


I 


9448  970  17829;56925  7293 

999  942  2940,14330'  888 

1499  664  6612,13434  1605 

609,  10  2135  6310  532 


12565  2580 
12428 


302.  1l7 


28516  89999  10198 
5084  63872  ... 


•:32j26127 

.  I  ... 
I 
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TABLE  D.— The  Publit 


PUBLIC    SCHOOL 


TOTALS. 


I 

I 
I 


Grand  Total  Coonties.. 

"      Cities 

"    "   Towns  .. 
**    **   Villages.. 


Grand  Total,  1871 . 
1870 . 


(i      i« 


4476 


209 


5306 
5165 


InGr«ase.. 
Decrease 


141 


1 


2372 

68 
113 


2641 
2763 


112 


2104 
201 
239 
121 


2412 


253 


737 
59 
72 
43 


911 
869 


42 


BXLIOI0U8  DENOMINATIONS. 


458 
81 
60 

24 


I 


1342 

65 

108 


623  1683 
592  1580 


31 


1 

^ 


1474 
53 
79 
56 


1662 
1509 


153 


i 


274 

3 

19 

2 


I 
298  66 
282  76 


16 


10 


14 


13 


33 


I 


40 


34   44 

47   117 


13 


73 


10 
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TBACHERa. 


133 


3 

5 


4476 


»9 


5 

I 


fi306 


156 
83 
60 
29 


327 
SL9 


CEBTmOATB& 


I 


•a 

I 


374 
59 
55 


517 
d49 


1239 

82 

109 


1512 
1961 


1379 
25 
68 
31 


I 

i 


356 

9 

21 

14 


1503 
2102 


400 
330 


ll 
1^ 


588 
10 
37 
22 


657 


384 

1 
3 
2 


390 


84 
3 
9 
2 


802 
21 
50 
27 


98 
75 


900 
667 


60 
107 


ANKlplL  8ALABIE8. 


I 


$ 

825 
1000 
1000 

600 


328 


1000 
1000 


1 

t 


$ 

100 
400 
260 
240 


100 
100 


4 
264 
629 
483 
419 


ll 


|] 


$ 

182 
236 
225 
186 


._ 


419 
450 


345 


168 


449 


599 


70   657 


390 


23 


233 
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TABLE  E.— The  Public 


Digitized  by 
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135 


VISITS. 


I! 


3 


2d6G061804 


1608 
981 


4524 
6707 
2774 


IXAMINAt*NS, 

Ac. 


I     it 


M 
3 


68151239 

43     32 

271.     57 

155     28 


2462  2222 

48i  7 
71  22 
581    27 


t 


32U 

5 

14 

26 


2542 
12 

53 


2^ 


o  « 


JS  3 

li 


MAPS  AND  APPARATOS. 


3126 

61 

106 

73 


I 


1779 
39 
68 
52 


3588 

61 

131 

99 


.1 
a 


J 


I 


2596311188 
763     25 


1652 
973 


4283 

56 

131 

98 


291 
20 
36 
17 


TIME 
OPEN. 


ill 

.  Ill 


SDNPAY  SCHOOLS. 


1051 
51 

94 
56 


10*24 
1200 
12  00 
1200 


2942 
109 
250 
225 


I- 


131175 
27480 
27625 
16942 


8 

o 

I 


17145 
2200 
2783 
1707 


I 


«568  75809  7284 

■   1    I 
16058  75607  7097 


1376 
1345 


2639  2278 

I 
2566  2764 

I 


365 
290 


2643 
3054 


:i366 
3246 


1928 


3879 
37a5 


29a51 
28149 


1344 


4568 


1326  4504 


464 

367 


1262 
1188 


11-06 
11-04 


3526|203222 


23835 


1490i 


2  187  31 


73. 


486 


75 


120 


1928 


94 


1202 


18 


64 


411 


97 


64 


00-02 
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TABLE  F.— The  Roman  Catholic 


TOTALS. 


VoUl  Sections 
"     Cities  .... 
•*     Towns ..., 
•*     Villages. 


104 
22 
25 
U 


•nnd  Total,  71. 
"         "      70. 


Insrease.. 
Decrease.. 


160 
163 


RECEIPTS. 


$  cts. 
2880  16 
3427  00 
2332  00 

442  00 


9081  16 
8906  90 


174  26 


$  cts. 
32  43 

451  51 
80  71 
10  00 


574  66 
683  04 


108  39 


$  cts. 
12915  66 

8906  72 
11201  18 

1791  83 


$  cts. 

4301  26 

14933  33 

5505  64 

607  15 


34815  34  25347  38 
31845  62117065  10 


2969  72 


8282  28 


$  cts. 
20129  51 
27718  56 
19119  48 

2850  98 


69818  53 
58500  66 


11317  87 


EXPENDITURES. 


TIME  AND 
PUPILS. 


1 


$  cts. 
16012  15 
11018  02 
13379  37 

1983  88 


42393  42 
41738  84 


654  58 


'^1 


aSg 


is.p 


$  cts. 

69  37 
940  52 
226  99 

20  00 


1256  88 
1766  90 


510  02 


I 
I 


$  cts. 

4047  99 

15760  02 

5513  12 


847  1011 


26168  2311 
14994  92:11 


11173  31 


I 


6626  2724 
7520i  3953 
58951  3133 
1159|    5dl 


21200(10371 
2065310031 


548 


336 
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TEACHEBS. 


105 
75 
56 
13 


1 


i  S 
a  o 


80, 

24 

8 


PUPILS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


I* 

k 


h 


102 
22 
25 
11 


MAPS.  APPA- 

RATUS,  &o. 


I 


G406,    3601 


7374 
5668 
1081 


4956 
3973 

827 


•I 

I 


I 


3442 

4976 

3954 

806 


1473 

3218 

2371 

276 


1564 

3852 

2202 

367 


» 


493 

1646 
826 
221 


12 
563 
234 


14 

326 

161 

1 


f 


6 

131 

85 

1 


159 
40 


23 

3497 

832 

100 


la 


307| 

263 

296 

61 


711  4 
22  22 
25ilO 
10  3 


92 

22 
24 
10 


149 
»6 


13! 


12 


156 
140 


160 
127 


2a529  13257|  13178 
19868  12850  13253 


15 


14 


33 


661 


7337 
7409 


-I- 


407 


75 


7975 
8719 


3186  831 
4459  806 


72 


744 


602 
436 


1273 


25 


67 


223 
230 


1536 
452 


4432 
6060 


926 
795 


128 
106 


37 


148 

128 


1084 


1628 


131 


22 
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TABLE  a— The 


SCHOOLS. 


MONBYS. 


High 
Schools. 


REOBIFTB. 


Counties. 


Alexandii'v 

Arnj^rior 

Barrie  

Beamsville 

BelleviUa 

BerUn 

Bowman  ville 

Bradford  

Brampton 

Brantford 

Brighton  

Brockville  

Caledonia 

Carleton  Place  . . 

Cayuga 

Chatham  

Clinton 

Cobourg 

Colbome  

CoUingwuod  

Com^^  

Dmmmondville  . 

Dnndaa 

DnnnviUe 

Elora 

Farmemville.  .... 

FeigoH  

Fonthill  

Gait   

Gananoque  

Groderich  

Grimsby 

Guelph 

Hamdton 

Ingersoll 

Iroquois 

Kemptville  

Kincardine  

Kingston  

Lindsay 

London 

L^Orifipal 

Manifia 

Markham 

Metcalfe   

Milton 

Morrisburgh  

Mount  Pleasant 

Napanee   

Newbnrgh 

Newcastle 

Newmarket  

Niagara  

Norwood  

Oakville  

Oakwood  


I 


I 


LegitlaHve  Orant 


Olengarry . 
Renfrew.... 


$    cts. 


Lincoln 

iHastings 

Waterloo 

I  Durham 

iSimooe 

IPeel 

Brant 

I  Northumberland 

iLeeds  

iHaldimand 

iLanark  

iHaldimand 

'Kent 

Huron 

;  Northumberland 
i  Do 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Welland 

Wentwortii 

Haldimand 

Wellington 

Leeds 

Wellington 

Welland 

Waterloo 

Leeds 

Huron.. 

Lincoln  

Wellington 

City 

Oxford 

Dundas  

Orenville, 

jBruce 

|City 

Victoria..- 

City 

PrescoU 

Ontario  

York  

iCarleton 

Halton 

Dundas 

Brant 

Lennox  

Addington 

Durham 

lYork  

Lincoln 

Peterborough  .... 

Halton 

iVictona 


12  64 

020 

418  71 


26  68 


34  91 
26  92 
37  08 


234  74 


366  52 

95  53 

153  89 

150  16 


97  30 

360  23 

80  53 

43  12 


63  30 


1060  80 


577  57 


1090  25 


72  40 

68  43 

0  76 


112  57 


408  17 


$    cts. 


.S96  00 
G70  00 
396  00 

1034  00 
.380  00 
922  00 
364  00 

1020  00 
474  00 
462  00 
808  00 
332  00 
312  00 
430  00 
716  00 
.500  00 

1578  00 

1012  00 
352  00 
454  00 
492  00 

1278  00 
542  00 
402  00 
500  00 
288  00 
730  00 

1942  00 
510  00 
756  00 
534  00 
776  00 

1682  00 


5  23 


451  94 


914  00 

368  00 

536  00 

1228  00 

502  00 

664  00 

360  00 

430  00 

428  00 

296  00 

410  00 

596  00 

,  486  00 

|l428  00 

.  11070  00 

.1  632  00 

.1  432  00 

.1  330  00 

I  634  00 

.1  398  00 

31200 


$  cts. 


11  86 


800 
30  00 


49  81 

-iboo 


25  00 
30  00 


10  00 
10  00 
26  00 


39  96 

7  50 

10  00 


14  00 


39  88 
20  12 


104  00 


20  00 

27  18 

200  00 


10  15 
13  60 
20  00 


31  00 
10  00 
14  25 


4  00 


Local  Source*. 


•2  2 


Qe, 


S  cts. 
200  00 
282  .>5 
325  00 
;wo  00 
602  96 
550  00 
813  00 
385  00 
683  06 
490  00 
210  00 

1400  00 
443  89 
526  16 
200  00 
375  00 
600  00 
844  00 
506  00 
460  00 
(e)250  00 
246  00 

1349  64 
604  00 
350  00 
150  00 
250  00 
380  00 
450  00 
372  00 
378  00 
350  00 

1346  22 

1000  00 


100  00 
160  00 
486  00 
568  00 


300  00 
115  00 
300  00 
200  00 
300  00 
100  00 
310  00 
840  00 
416  00 
359  50 
485  45 
425  00 


50717 
200  00 


9  cts. 


28  95 
570  26 


306  00 


441  25 


23  64 
420 


507  00 

236  00 

1436  25 

23  25 


(e)100  00 

237  50 

53  75 


36  00 

236  00 

2110  06 


368  00 
310  05 

34  50 
1359  93 

27  08 
151  19 


1257  66 


206  00 


24  00 
224  00 

■^"'20 


$  cts. 
26  46 

'*22'96" 

52  28 

1  00 


600  00 


98  72 
198  26 


600 
224  76 


14  00 
695 


202  10 


31  05 


1069  92 


24160 

368  00 

683  24 

63  74 

67  75 


70  00 
32  00 


131  76 


142  60  1 
436  25 
266  60 


469  93 


490  80 


1 


I 


$  cts. 

226  46 

707  50 
1612  71 

748  48 
2086  67 

938  00 
2070  00 
1375  68 
1752  87 
1538  88 

897  18 
2285  08 

799  53 
1083  10 

854  76 
1989  52 
1474  63 
4019  09 
1701  41 

812  00 
(«)829  00 
1072  80 
3041  62 
1126  53 
1037  18 

657  50 

637  30 
1345  00 
6566  86 

882  00 
2119  45 
1245  22 
2156  72 
5236  18 
1087  00 
1165  19 

590  40 
1099  43 
3323  00 
1060  00 
2266  26 

846  46 

640  25 
1380  17 

666  00 
1070  20 

706  00 

942  00 
2273  23 
1954  93 
1134  00 
1303  70 
1011  60 
1480  74 

906  17 

612  00 


'-^  v^timaied. 
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High  Scbook 


MONEYa 


0    cts. 

l:£0  00 

637  50 

1497  64 

633  03 

1560  87 

72150 

1800  00 

604  00 

1087^ 

138175 

84166 

2162  50 

700  80 

650  60 

700  00 

1370  36 

900  00 

3267  30 

1216  00 

700  00 

(e)700  00 

856  75 

1576  91 

782  00 

813  66 

600  00 

540  50 

lOOOOO 

3905  00 

800  00 

1243  75 

1020  23 

1382  20 

4053  35 

900  00 

W5  07 

46125 

700  00 

2869  06 

1060  00 

2116  25 

750  00 

51150 

728  00 

496  00 

977  20 

470  00 

700  00 

1880  00 

1703  00 

996  00 

1148  75 

97150 

839  50 

800  00 

512  00 


XXPX9DITUIUL 


1 


?2 


r 


$   Otf}.| 

81  67  I 
70  00  1 
17  67    23  72 


% 

Eh 


I 


9  Ct8.i 


$   Ct8. 


62  90 


104  00 


75  95 
6  00 


600 

7  84 

57  59 


16  00 
60  00 


80  00 


143  29 

150  00 

282  34 

22  45 

4  76 

(e)50  00 


50  00 
60  00 


20  00 

20  00 
(e)50  00 


109  65 

127  00 

69  13 

9  00 

11  14 

130  00 

1189  52 


60  32 

•116  45 

462  90 

198  10 

106  00 

69  25 

47  30 

115  00 

53  60 

29  25 

91  69 

133  30 

128  27 

"33'"96 


15  00 
81  26 
15  00 
20  00 


32  10 


94  88 
117  30 


133  53 
66  00 


60  86 
66  38 


79  76 

40  74 


208  00 
26  00 


40  00 

74  18 


66  81  : 

24  26  I 

369  19  : 


20  30 
27  00  I 
40  00 


36  66 
120  34 
184  50 


75  95 


330  96 
21  84 


63  00 
20  00 
28  60 


20  00 


40  00 
800 


141  08 

67  37 

(e)29  00 

97  93 

281  49 

41  95 

64:)5 

33  50 

41  40 

216  00 

36172 

82  00 

121  07 

48  96 

726  47 

781  60 

106  00 

1^  11 

66  24 

t259  28 

208  28 


150  00 

936 

20  00 

66  04 

66  00 
30  00 
43  56 

173  63 
271  92 

67  43 
118  00 

19  50 


302  28 
83  33 


1 


3  cts 

201  67 

707  50 

16y9  23 

748  48 

2086  67 

935  60 

2070  00 

673  25 

1310  37 

1502  75 

895  26 

2277  75 

799  53 

840  89 

828  27 

1563  65 

1143  96 

3549  64 

1399  53 

792  12 

(e)829  00 

954  68 

1968  06 

965  95 

1028  40 

657  50 

613  04 

1345  00 

6478  34 

882  00 

1639  46 

1227  22 

2107  67 

6176  48 

1087  00 

1065  18 

517  49 

1060  14 

3217  90 

1060  00 

2266  25 

846  46 

682  75 

1203  23 

561  00 

1070  20 

533  56 

938  69 

2272  26 

1954  93 

1134  00 

1244  20 

1011  60 

1480  74 

906  17 

512  00 


i  ctn. 
24  79 


13  46 


2  40 


702  43 

442  50 

36  13 

1  92 

7  33 


242  21 
26  49 
425  87 
330  57 
469  45 
301  88 
19  88 


118  12 

1073  57 

160  58 

8  78 

24*26 



88  62 

579  99 
18  00 
49  05 
59  70 

100  01 
72  91 
49  29 

106  10 

67  50 

176  94 

500 

172  44 
3  31 
097 

69  50 

PUPILS  AND  TERMS  OF 
ADMISSION. 


I 


Fees  per  tenn  of  three  monUit 
per  pupil. 


23 
46 
69 
56 
110 
53 
78 
51 
96 
52 
74 
79 
29 
51 
40 


Free. 

$4. 

Free. 

Free  to  ooanty,  non-ree.  $4. 

Free. 

$1  50. 

75  cents. 

Free. 

$2  50. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Non-residente  $2  50. 

Free. 

$2. 

82. 

$3  50. 

Free. 

f  ree. 


48 
160 

99 

28 

33 

42 
120 

49 

58 

65 
■46 

63  l$2  60. 


$2  60. 
Free. 

JFree. 

Free. 


197 
41 
60 
61 

101 

230 
90 

HI 
57 
87 

112 
55 

257 
38 
45 
54 
32 
54 
69 
51 

214 

114 
63 
66 
36 
62 
63 


$4. 

Free. 

$2. 

$3  and  $2. 

Free. 

$4  clasBieal,  20  cents  Engliak. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Frfi^ 

$4  50  and  $3  50. 

Fpee. 

Free  to  remdento. 

Free. 

Free. 

$2. 

Free. 

$3. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

$1. 

$4. 

$4. 

Free. 

Free. 


40  iFree. 


*  Inclnding  $100  repaid  loan.  f  Including  $125  for  scholarBhipt. 
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TABLE  G.— The  High 


SCHOOLS. 


High 
SoHooLe. 


Omemee 

Orange ville  ... 

Osborne 

Oehawa 

Ottawa 

Owen  Sound  . 
Pakenham  .... 

Paris 

Pembroke  .... 

Perth   

Peterborough 

Picton   

Port  Dover  ... 
Port  Hope  .... 
Port  Perry  .... 
Port  Rowan 


Counties 


Victoria 

Wellington 

Russell 

Ontario 

City 

Grey 

lianark  

Brant 

Renfrew 

Lanark  

Peterborough ... 
Prince  Edward.. 

Norfolk 

Durham 

Ontario 

Norfolk  . 


Prescott^ JGrenviUe 


Renfrew  _ 

Richmond  

Richmond  Hill 

Samia 

Scotland   

Simooe  

Smith's  Falls  . 

Smithville 

Stirling    

Stratford  

Strathroy 

StreetsviUe  .... 
St.  Catharines 

St.  Marys   

St.  Thomas  .... 

Thorold 

Toronto   

Trenton  

Uxbridge  

VaokleekhiU  .. 

Vienna  

Wardsville  .... 
Waterdown .... 

Welland.  

Weston  .. 

Whitby  ,.!Ontario  ... 

Williamstown iQlengarry 

Windsor Essex 

Woodstock  Oxford  .... 


Renfrew 

Carleton 

York  

Lambton  •... 

Brant 

Norfolk 

Lanark 

Lincoln 

Hastings 

Perth 

Middlesex... 

Peel 

Lincoln 

Perth 

Elgin  

Welland 

City 

Hastings  .... 

Ontario 

Presoott 

El^n  

Middlesex .. 
Wentworth . 

Welland 

York 


Grand  Total,  71 
70 


MONEYS. 


BI0KIFT8. 


$   cts. 
j60  79 


55  00 


401  84 


181  a5 
37  98 


123  84 
42  50 
15  00 

208  06 


93  74 


11144 


190  00 
211  46 


233  57 


8041  18 
11590  61 


3549  43 


Leffidative  Orant. 


3S 

I" 


as 


%  cts. 
798  00 
484  00 
304  00 

1002  00 
904  00 
680  00 
302  00 
698  00 
328  00 
958  00 

2048  00 
882  00 
314  00 
914  00 
560  00 
368  00 
592  00 
374  00 
360  00 
502  00 
d:)6  00 
368  00 
812  00 
544  00 
418  00 
264  00 
658  00 
554  00 
462  00 

1222  00 
484  00 
842  00 
938  00 

1464  00 
364  00 
746  001 
528  00! 
606  00 
410  00 
374  00 
398  00 
708  00 

1440  00 
530  00 
608  00 
668  00 


$  cts. 
20  03 


35  85 
24  00 
56  88 
20  78 


5  00 
33  25 


5  04 


5  00 

6  00 


5  4» 

2100 

5  00 

5  00 


5  00 

'16  09 
28  00 

' 'iooo 

20  32 

'  5(K) 
23  78 

■5666 

"24  66 



14  30 


*65536  0011268  01 
546^5  00 1348  26 


1084100 


80  25 


Local  ScntretM. 


9  cts. 
200  00 

249  50 

250  00 
794  62 

1000  00 
520  00 


480  51 
(e)200  00 

479  00 
1114  50 
1285  00 


$  cts. 


9  cts. 


293  42 
100  00 


1764  40   250  66 


773  00 
218  50 


69  00 

(<;)100  00 

210  00 

416  11 

367  17 


309  24 


703  00 


360  00 
286  88 
180  12 
300  00 

1000  00 
245  48 
525  74 
300  00 
300  00 
283  00 
350  00 
678  50 
360  00 
900  00 
300  00 
619  86 
569  00 

6330  00 
445  70 
205  00 
410  00 
250  00 
205  00 
280  50 
199  00 
300  00 

1320  50 
230  00 
242  00 
800  00 


32  75 


34  75 


103  50 
146  00 


60674  19 
43597  23 


7076  96 


792  03 
13  00 


80  00 
2081  23 


436  00 


71  50 
142  51 
160  25 


281  00 


15  87 
180  00 
160  00 


500 

2000  00 

133  93 


62  20 


78  00 

63  00 

210  00 

54  00 


133  67 


18985  67 
19375  98 


390  31 


8274  85 
100  00 


19  75 


348  51 


551  16 
60  00 


47  96 


i 


19074  78 
15000  61 


4074  17 


$  ct«. 

1078  82 
1026  92 

709  00 
1832  47 
3943(16 
1256  88 

632  03 

1247  61 
(e)628  00 

1647  00 

3583  61 

2969  26 

750  00 

2395  04 

850  00 

696  56 

1177  98 

660  88 

540  12 

1088  48 

139175 

6.')4  36 

1522  74 

1231  34 
906  50 
667  00 

1216  06 

1232  60 
842  09 

5035  77 
930  93 

146185 

1597  00 

18160  40  - 

909  70 

1067  44 

^1043  73 

856  00 

806  00 

943  96 

1058  51 

1248  00 
3365  66 

1079  57 
850  00 

1663  93 


163579  83 
146607  60 


17972  14 


ie)  Estimated. 
^  •  The  above  $66536  includes  payments  for  the  last  half  of  1870  and  the  first  half  of  1871.    There  wn 
Btotions  for  services  in  1870  $200,  and  for  1871  $1200.    The  total  grants  paid  during  1871  were  tbsrefoi* 
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Schools. 


MONEYS. 


BXPiNDirnu. 


1 


t  cts. 
725  00 
600  00 
«0B  00 
1386  2( 
3108  58 
1200  00 

532  00 
1075  00 
<e)600  00 
134100 
32B2  49 
1125  00 

675  00  I 
1975  00  I 

800  00 

550  00 
1034  81 

600  00 

505  00 

1«)  00  ' 

A^  96 

1350  00 

800  00 

709  00 

4-DU  00 

SOO  00 

600  00 

515  00 

2384  77 

800  00 

1368  75 

1487  00 

2251  33 

905  10 

706  00 

900  20 

795  62 

660  00 

700  00 

666  28 

1003  00 

2802  50 

769  32 

810  00 

1302  53 


$  cts. 

600 

112  00 

62  59 
254  37 
244  55 


1  40 
28  46 


100  00 

19  00 

1599  63 


39  00 
'30  00 


1 


J 


$  cts. 
40  06 


71  70 
48  00 
56  88 
41  56 


10  00 
66  60 


1. 


I 


$  cts. 
194  97 
181  69 

28  91 
110  16 
482  53 


10  08 


15  78 
32  12 
40  60 
117  05 
74  35 


10  00 
10  00 


Ud861  81 
105153  21 


8708  60 


50  78 
10  30 

21  65 
80  00 

22  73 
1028  68 


17  84 
67  00 
10  00 
10  00 


8  41 

50  00 

15047  52 

4  60 

111  65 


10  25 

16  30 

200  00 

153  71 


33  52 


24164  14 
20390  11 


10  00 
800 
20  00 
30  18 
56  00 
20  00 


20  00 
130  84 


10  00 
53  78 


100  00 


67  06 
144  05 
(e)28  00 
206  00 
272  12 
178  13 

75  00 
370  96 

50  00 

01  56 

132  96 

45  10 
3  00 

57  70 
134  92 

48  17 
162  74 

133  99 
20  11 

46  10 
138  20 

59  00 

69  65 

229  18 

110  93 

84  70 

40  00 

f730  71 


74  47 
19  75 
60  38 


48  00 
10  00 
62  12 


2426  72 
3374  72 


3774  03 


31  40 
40  93 
45  00 
409  45 
47  85 


73  20 


$  cts. 

966  Oi 

943  G9 

700  50 

1832*47 

3927  60 

1256  88 

632  02 

1247  51 

(c)C28  00 

1047  00 

3583  61 

2969  26 

750  00 

2395  04 

850  00 

651  56 

1177  77 

660  88 

540  12 

706  52 

1268  97 

618  48 

1522  74 

933  99 

839  89 

556  40 

967  75 

769  00 

637  56 

3698  53 

930  a3 

1461  86 

1697  00 

18160  40 

909  70 

902  12 

973  73 

856  00 

650  00 

741  65 

813  51 

1248  00 

3365  66 

865  17 

850  00 

147137 


9  cts. 

112  79 

83  23 

8  50 


12427  84 
8648  47 


948  00 


3779  37 


152880  51 
137566  51 


15314  00 


15  40 


45  00 
0  21 


38196 
I   122  78 
15  87 


297  35 

66  61 

10  60 

248  31 

473  50 

204  53 

1»J7  24 


165  32 
70  00 


155  00 
202  31 
245  00 


214-40 


10699  32 
8041  18 


2658  14 


PUPILS  AND  TERMS  OF 
ADMISSION. 


Fees  per  term  of  three  months 
per  pupil. 


78 
59 
24 
100 
85 
99 
37 


101 

38 

108 


65 
36 
37 
44 
59 
58 
88 
58 
50 
36 

120 
94 
57 

168 
50 

125 
92 

153 
42 
42 
54 
75 
63 
56 


'Res.  free,  Don-res.  $2  uid  H. 

I  Free. 

ilvree. 

I  Free. 

$8  and  16. 

Free. 

Free. 

Non-residents  63. 

$150. 

64. 

75  cents. 

Free 

GUssical  93,  English  92. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
■Free. 
Free. 
|60  cents. 
Free. 
93. 

75  cents. 
92. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

93  and  92. 
Free. 
Free.' 
75  cents. 
96. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free  out  of  county. 
Free. 
Free. 
75  cents. 
91. 
Free. 


55 
49 


7490 
7351 


Free  to  county,  non-res.  92  60. 

Free. 

•1.    . 


t  Including  9616  balance  due  Treasurer,  January,  1871. 
>aid  93050  for  the  last  half  of  1871,  which  will  come  into  tiie  Table  of  1872 ;  also,  to  10  Meteorologioal 
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TABLE  H.— The 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF 


suBJEcnrs. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

• 

1 

.9 

1 

11 
II 

1 

J 

1 

1 

If 

i 

1 

•a 

1 

6 

1 

Al?ZAiidrift 

20 
46 
69 
55 
110 
61 
78 
61 
96 
30 
74 
79 
23 
51 
40 
93 
48 
92 
99 
28 

23 
46 
23 

20 
46 
69 
56 

no 

51 
78 
51 
96 
52 
74 
79 
24 
51 
40 
9S 
48 
81 
99 
28 

20 
46 
67 
55 
110 
51 
.    78 
51 
57 
52 
74 
79 
24 
51 
40 
49 
48 
47 
50 
28 

5 
15 
20 

6 

8 
16 
47 

8 
27 
12 
16 
54 
20 
14 

8 
15 
16 
24 
20 

23 

46 
69 
66 

no 

53 
78 
51 
96 
62 
74 
79 
24 
61 
40 
93 
48 
85 
99 
28 

4 

10 
39 
26 
44 
27 
78 
43 
86 
23 
31 
79 
24 
17 
12 
29 
18 
32 
30 
22 

18 

7 
23 

9 
24 
16 
40 
21 
42 
15 
17 
17 
19 
17 
14 

Amprior 

Barrie  

69 

28 

Bpain^mllfl  ... 

Belleville 

UO 

38 
51 
78 
51 
96 
30 
74 
79 
24 
27 

28 

78 

Berlin  

Bowmwnvillfl 

Bradford 

Brampton 

71 

Brantford 



Brighton      

74 

Brock  ville 

13 

Caledonia  

Carleton  Place  

Caviifira                       ....  .. 

Chatham 

53 

48 
86 
99 
28 

:W 

Clinton 

28 

18 
20 
20 
15 

Oobourg 

Colbome. 

Oollin^^ood 

Oomwall 

DrummondviUe 

42 

42 
120 
49 
54 
55 

42 

56 
49 
68 
55 

42 
120 

% 

55 
46 
63 

193 
41 
60 
61 

101 

230 
50 

111 
57 
87 

112 
55 

257 
38 
45 
52 
32 
54 
59 
51 

214 

114 
63 
66 
36 
52 

31 
6 

42 

120 

49 

54 

55 

46 

63 

193 

41 

60 

61 

101 

230 

90 

94 

67 

87 

112 

55 

257 

38 

45 

54 

32 

51 
214 
114 
63 
66 
36 
52 

28 
120 
9 
23 
40 
21 
41 
142 
5 
21 
38 
95 
73 
36 
38 
15 
25 
70 
55 
43 
26 
21 
34 
30 
10 
29 
51 
44 
114 
12 
49 
20 
9 

23 
119 
24 
24 
20 
13 
32 
103 
6 
16 
21 
87 
82 
34 
14 
20 
25 
53 
55 

Oundas 

120 
49 
58 
55 
30 
63 

187 
41 
60 
69 

101 

230 
26 
96 
57 
87 

112 
66 

267 
38 
4.^ 
52 
20 
54 
59 
51 

214 

114 
63 
37 
36 
52 

64 
49 

DllTlTlville  ,,.... 

Elora 

26 

Farmersville  .". 

Fersrus 

6 
18 
51 

VnTitMll  ,                       

63 

62 

193 
41 
60 
61 

101 

230 
90 

111 
57 
87 

112 
55 

267 
38 
45 
52 
32 
54 
59 
51 

214 

51 

142 

12 

60 

61 

101 

230 

Gait  

29 

GananoQue 

Goderic^ 

60 

26 

G-rimfthy  .,.,. 

Guelph 

27 

46 

71 

16 

15 

3 

60 

46 

20 

73 

7 

4 

33 

7 

3 

17 

14 

42 

30 

26 

21 

12 

12 

Hftmil*^ 

Ingeraol,^ 

HI 
57 
87 

112 
56 

257 
38 
45 
52 
20 
54 
59 
51 

120 

114 
63 
51 
36 
52 

K^mpt'^Ue 

Kincardi  ne 

40 
111 

55 
257 

38 

45 
112 

"257 

KingHton 

... 

Tiindsay .        ...    ..  .....    ..  .. 

London 

T.»Oi^gnftl . 

9 
15 
U 
16 
16 
14 
10 
25 

MRfvrn*  . 

Markham  

24 

6i 

Metcalfe 

23 

Miltnn 

Morri^bxirgh 

Mount  Pleasant 

51 

Nai»anw ,,...  .., 

Newbunrh 

1 

114 
63 
66 
36 
52 

151 

Newcastle 

63, 
1 

63 

17 

12 

13; 

20|       4 

fi 

Niagara 

«! 

Norwood 
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OLAJS8IFICATION. 

""  6 

2 

18 

"id 

9 

10 
1 

2 
17 

'S 
18 

1 
6 

1 

20 
30 
69 
65 
110 
41 
78 
51 
96 
52 
74 
79 
29 
51 
40 
80 
48 
71 
60 
28 

1 
k 

20 
46 
69 
56 
110 
51 
78 
61 
96 
62 
74 
79 
24 
51 
40 
93 
48 
47 
99 
28 

1 

•fi 
< 

•a 

s 

9 

A 

1, 

A 

II 

A*" 

7 

30 
29 
18 
30 
19 
30 

6 
35 
17 
40 
70 
11 
16 
16 
66 
20 
41 
12 
12 

"*  3 


24 

:::::: 

"*i6 
4 

A 

14 
46 
63 
12 
86 
41 
64 
44 

1 

A 
4 

6 
7 
2 
4 
4 

1 

A 

Englifih  Course. 

CUwdcal  Ooune. 

s 

23 

& 

& 

& 
& 

& 

& 

a 
1 

£ 
& 



8 

12 

10 
18 

"25 

6 

34 
4 

8 
6 

5 

6 

i 

2 

110 

47 



47 

12 
6 

28 
62 
14 
44 
32 
10 
23 

13 

8 

24 

38 

10 

10 

28 

3 

9 

3 

29 
9 

39 
1 
7 

79 
8 

17 

75 

23  30 



s! 

8 

2 

2 

3 

16 

11 

24 

8 

"io 

8 
4 
9 
9 
2 
8 

7 
3. 

R 

71 
8 

86 

' '26 

26 

92  20 
46   6 
36   1 
64   6 
16   9 

6 

3 

16 

4 

2 

2 

9 

5, 

35 
"23 

66 

7 

23 

41 
16 

4 



14 

17 
25 
46 
48 
88 
99 
22 

2 

7 

6 

11 

33 

16 

10 



6 

20 

8 

3 
15 

5 

k 

15 
21 

16 



! 

s 

81  in 

59 
6 

io 

20 

10 

18 

4 

1 

""i 

"*42 

4^2 

42 
29 

19 
14 

20 
17 

42 
38 

13 
42 

6 
21 
60 

142 
20 
24 
12 
46 

103 
36 
12 
21 
24 
39 
20 

6 
8 
15 
8 
23 
12 
27 
16 
14 
34 
12 
11 

*"*6 
61 

""io 

24 
20 

•••4 
61 

;::::: 



37 

102 

43 

38 

"3 
8 

6 
18 

6 
13 

25 
94 
43 

4 

11 

8 

1 

120  1^ 

49 

52 

30 

19 

47 

142 

41 

47 

61 

101 

230 

4fi 

49 
48 
56 
46 
61 

193 
41 
60 
61 

101 

230 
72 

100 
57 
87 

112 
66 

257 
38 
46 

*'l4 

"*'6 

....„ 



13 
7 

10 

***  3 

4 

3 

6.   4 

1 

8 
13 
40 
69 

"a 

'*9 
199 

17 

?0 

3 

! 

19 
44 

197 
41 
40 
62 
89 

129 
40 

111 
32 
33 

111 
44 
16 
13 
40 
39 
28 
32 
49 
28 

183 
40 
20 
67 
36 
52 

1 

13 

46 

I 

2 

9 

26 

33 

6 

4 

3 

6 

37 

3 

257 

6 

2 

6 

26 

8 

3 

'6 

8 
1 
9 
3 

4 

"m 

19 

17 

6 

31 

"37 

10 

"'24 

12 
26 
34 
32 

6 

13 

7 

9 

"ii 

1 

9 

9, 

23 
103 

18 
69 

» 

1 

^ 

■ 



1 

16 

4 

12 

17 
61 
18 
10 

^ 

66 
14 

7 

2 

19 

"2 

6 

39 

"  1 
37 

"  "'6 

33 
66 
48 

1  10 
11 
39 

6 
11 
20 

3, 

""z 

9, 

17 
72 
16 

.  17 
63 

17 
69 
26 

16» 

80 

• 

"26 
16 

'67 

If 

7 

sf:::' 

20 
27 
43 
44 

9 

1 
31 

3 

6 

18 

10  87 
41  112 
56  RR 

16 

"16 
267 

20 

'112 

e 

1 

19 

119] 

267 

7 

257 
38 
45 

66 

5  ^ 

*  "i 

60 

^ 

26 

9 

4 

9 
7 
6 

9 

51  52 
32  32 
26  54 
59  59 
511  61 
471  214 
1141  114 
63;  63 
66  66 
36  aR 

30 
4 

2 

16 
28 
10 

*  6 

1 

15 

6 

24 

• 

.  .  1 

7 

5 

7 

11 

12 

2 

1  2 

11  as 

4 
10 
12 

12 
27 
20 
20 
15 
36 
12 

8 

'"*  8 
20 

12 

'"'36 

40 

"i'o 

30 

"36 
5 

...... 

""47 

U 
48 
31 
20 

i 

38 

16 

3 

3 
10 
5 

6 
2 

""i 

13 
98 
10 
12 
36 
18 

10 
18 

"5 

14 
6 

6 
11 
16 
2 
5 
9 



2 

4  "so 

3 



31 

»2| 

:;;;::  ::::::i::;::: 
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TABLE  a— The  Higk 


NUMBER  OF  PUFIIS  IN  THE  YASIOUS  BBAKCHES  Of 


• 

BUBJBGTS. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A 

1 

A 

i 

A 

1 

A 

M 

1 

A 

►s 

A 

A 

Oakville 

63 
40 
78 
69 
23 
100 
85 
99 
36 
59 

63 
40 
62 
40 
23 

100 
86 
99 
19 
59 
28 
89 

231 

101 
38 

108 

60 

26 

65 

8 

53 
40 
78 
69 
24 
•  100 
85 
99 
37 
69 
28 
89 

231 

101 
38 

108 
60 
38 
65 
36 
37 
44 
59 
68 
88 
58 
50 
36 

120 
94 
67 

168 
60 

125 
85 

153 
42 
42 
54 
75 
63 
56 
62 
69 

155 
55 
49 
68 

63 
40 
45 
59 

85 
99 
25 
59 

28 

J» 
231 

95 

^38 

l08 

60 

38 

65 

33 

37 

44 

50 

20 

88 

58 

35 

^36 

llO 

94 

168 
50 

125 
70 

153 
42 
42 
54 
75 
63 
56 
62 
69 

140 
30 
49 
45 

63 

19 
30 
18 
10 
6 
21 
13 
42 

53 
40 
78 
59 

loo 

86 
99 
37 
69 
28 

i 

lOl 

^38 

108 
60 
38 
65 
36 
30 
44 
59 
58 
88 
58 
50 
36 

120 
94 
67 

168 
60 

125 
92 

153 
42 
42 
64 
.    75 
63 
56 
62 
69 

156 
55 
49 
68 

53 
32 
28 
16 

3 
63 
64 
80 
11 
59 
28 
69 
231 
60 
10 
108 
13 

9 
10 

6 

53 
32 

24 

'I 

44 

67 

16 

'    8 

21 

14 

65 

100 

26 

9 

108 

10 

3 

Oakwood 

Omemee  

78 

22 
12 

Orangeville..           

Osbonie 

Ofih^wf^  .             

40 
13 

Ottawa 

""'  

Owen  Soond .... 

99 

Paris 

38 
10 

Pembroke 

28 
22 
65 
96 

1 
108 



Perth 

89 

231 

101 
38 

108 
60 
38 
66 
36 
37 
44 
59 
58 
88 
58 
60 
36 

320 
94 
57 

168 
50 

125 
98 

163 
42 
42 
64 
75 
63 
66 
62 

3:j 

155 
66 

49 
68 

PeterboroTurh 

66 
20 
16 
36 

... 

Picton 

Port  Dover 

:« 

Port  Hope  

Por^  Perry 

Port  Rowan ! 

38 

6 

Prescott 

29           8! 



K^nfrew  .,  ...  ...  .  ,,.... 

10 

I 

21 
9 

8 
38 
11 
16 

9 
28 
12 
13 
80 
18 
36 

5 
100 

i 

33 

15 
16 

\l 

33 

89 

1 

Richmond 





Richmond  HiU 



10 
32 
10 
88 

3 

2 
11 
30 

8 
18 
.     48 
20 
126 
32 
60 

7 

13 
161 
12 

9 
34 
40 

34 

20 

6 

41 

30 
46 
12 
88 
58 
18 
21 
73 
50 
19 

131 
50 

125 
21 

100 
21 
12 
31 
76 
10 
18 
54 
33 
.     135 
20 
23 
41 

Samia 

59 

69 
50 
88 
68 
30 
36 
120 

29 
12 
88 
12 

BcotUnd   

Simoott.... 

88 

Bmith'ii  ITallff     ,  . 

Smithville 

60 
36 

Stirlinir 

18 

^^:.:::::::::;::;;:::::::::::: 

Btrathroy 

StreetBville 



6 

168 
30 

125 
85 

102 
42 
42 
54 
75 
66 
22 
40 
33 

155 
56 
49 
63 

$ 

St.  Catharinee 

168 

St  Marys 

36 

36 
60 
21 

it 



St  Thomae 

Thorold 

Toronto 

163 

Trenton 

Uxbridge 

Vi^nlclMVhill 

54 

Vienna 

WardsviUe 

Waterdowa-     . 

40 

28 
99 
36 

Welland     

Wceton 

156 

Whitby 

30 

WJlliaipntnwt)  - 

Windsor  



Woodstock 

45 

19 

'^i 

Total,  1871 

2106 
1437 

7392 
7091 

6277 
4915 

7467 
6968 

6957 
6399 

2092;    2184 
912|     1636 

7499 
7212 

4:125 
3625 

800 

2677        39 

"      1870 

2172 

Increase 

671 

301 

1362 

509 

558 

11801      ^f< 

287 

505        ^ 

Decrease 

1 
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TABLE  tt— Th» 


SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

IP 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1^ 

1 

1 

. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1 

1 

P 

1 

r 

5 

Al^rmdrift   

Frame   ... 
Frame    ... 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone  

Frame    ... 

Brick 

Burnt 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Stone 

Town  Hall 
Brick 

1865 
1862 
1860 
1857 
1851 
1851 

law* 

1855 
1868 
1860 
1855 
/1866 
1870 
1862 

Rented  ... 
Rented  ... 
Freehold  . 
Freehold. 
Freehold  . 
Rented  ... 
Freehold  . 

te 

oveev ...... 

4aeres 

2aores 

1|  acres... 
iacre 

$ 

400 

ISoo 

2500 
6000 
1000 

1866 
1864 
1843 
1850 
1840 
1865 

"1860 
1856 
1867 
1861 
1818 
1856 
1854 
1862 

14 
11 
11 
10 

8 
11 
50 

9 

Ampriar   ................ 

1 

Barrie 

B^mnifvillff    

1 

1 

Belleville  

Berlin 

Bo%mftnville ,  .. 

1 

Bradford  

FflwnntAn 

Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold. 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 

lacre 

3/5  acre  ... 

i»cre 

{acre 

2  acres    ... 
1  acre 

6000 
2000 
1500 
16000 
6000 
7000 

1 

i9i         2 

Brannord 

41 

7 

8a 

6 
15 
25 

12 

10 
20 
24 
14 
11 
30 

Brighton  

Brockville 

1 

1 
1 

Caledonia 

Carleton  Place 

'Cayuga . 

Chatham 

Freehold  . 
Rented  ... 
Leased    ... 
Freehold  . 
Leased   ... 

1  acre  

Clinton 

Brick 

Brick 

BriA 

Frame    ... 

1869 
1821 
1859 
1857 
1806 
1833 
1855 
1870 
1864 
1860 
1865 
1863 
1852 
1859 
1841 
1859 
1H49 
1866 

lacre 

Common  . 

1  acre 

1/16  acre... 

9000 

1866 
1867 
1867 
1869 
1806 
1866 
1866 
1869 
1861 
1860 
1866 
1864 
1852 

Cobourg 

Colbome   

2000 
600 

1 

CftlH^gwnod 

Cornwall  

Drnmmondrille  

Frame    ... 
Brick  ...... 

Brick 

Stone 

Stone 

Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Rented  ... 
Freehold. 
Freehold  . 

2  acres    ... 

4000 

Di^idas  

1 
* 

I>un"»^iUe ................. 

facre 

2^  acres  ... 
lacre 

5000 

1000 

,   6000 

Slora 

1 

****" 

T?nfitK?lJ     

Frame    ... 

Stone  

Stone  

Brick 

Frame    ... 

Stone 

Stone  

Brick 

Rented  . 



25 
89 
12 
20 
14 
20 
17 
15 
12 
16 
30 
27 
12 
36 
20 
12 

7 

10 
20 

8 

20 
19 

8 

6 
42 
10 
16 
66 

S 

Gait'  

Freehold  . 
Freehold. 

7  acres    ... 
iacre 

15000 

Gananoque 

Goderi<m  

lacre 

4  acres    ... 
^acre 

800 

700 

2000 

9100 

1841 
1867 
1841 

Grimsby    

Fhjehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Leased    ... 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 

FrMhoM  . 

Guelph  

1 
1 
1 

Hamilton 

"1846 
1842 
1869 
1791 
1864 
1834 
1822 
1864 
1858 
1863 
1856 
1865 
1860 
1860 
1844 
1869 
1963 
1828 
1864 
1864 
1868 

Iroquois 

Stone 

Stone 

Frame    ... 
Stone 

1846 
1842 
1861 

lacre 

lacre 

24acras... 

5  acres    ... 
5acres    ... 

lacre 

1  acre 

i  acres  ... 

acre 

acre 

acre 

iacre 

2acres    ... 
liaeres  ... 

lacre 

iacre 

iacre 

4000 

aoo 

500| 

7000 

10600 

16880 

1000 

600 

1400 

1000 

1000 

6000 

2000 

15000 

4000 

4000 

1600 

KemptviUe  

Kincardine  

i 

Kingston 

Lindsay 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone  

Frame    ... 
Frame    ... 
Frame    ... 
Frame    ... 

Brick 

Concrete  . 

Brick 

Stone  

Brick 

Brick 

Stone  

1861 
1849 

1 
1 

London  

L'Orignal 

1852  'FrMhold  . 

Manifia 

Ifarkham 

1864 
1858 
1863 
1857 
1861 
1848 
1865 
1854 
1859 
1862 

Freehold. 
Freehold. 
Rented  ... 
Rented  ... 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Rented  ... 

1 

Metcalfe    

1 

2 

Milton  

Mount  Pleasant 

Napanee    

ir^^Lji^. x:      

1 
1 

Newcastle     

Newmarket 

Niagara ., 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame    ... 

1854 
1852 
1857 

I 

Oakrille 

Freehuia- 3  acres    ... 
Freehold  .  |  acre 

2600 
600 

1 
1 

Oakwood  
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II 


i 


•Si? 


«00| 

100  1 

»       1 

VIOO 


400 
25 


4 
4 
7 
4 
2 
4 
10 
5 
4 
5 


5 
7 
3 
3 
3 
3 

10 
U 


2 

4 
6 
2 
1 
18 
9 


7 
15 


2 


46 

7 

20 


12 
12 


35 
3 
3 
1 


15 
3 

6 
3 

4 
3 
5 

1 


10 
40 


10 
6 


7 

6 

4 

IS 


10 
5 
1 

12 
6 


14 
12 


4 

u 


21 

4 


3  I 
2 


12 


18 

8 


6 
10 


28 
9 


1 
12 

10 


7 
10 


1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1^ 

1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Head  Masten  and  their  Uzuvenities. 


Zacharv  0.  McCoimick,  fi.  A.,  Twronio, 
W.  C.  Middleton,  B.A.,  Ttyronto, 
H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A.,  TormUo. 
John  Henderson,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Alexander  Bnrdon,  Edinburgh. 
J.  W.  Connor,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
T.  McF.  Macixityre,  M.A.,  Albert, 
Robfc.  Dobflon,  Certificatt. 
Greo.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toromlo. 
David  OnniBton,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Sargent,  A.B.,  Dublin. 
L.  Hamilton  Evans,  B.  A.,  Trinitv. 
W.  M.Elliott,  M. A.,  Victoria. 
Irvin  Stuart,  B.  A..  Queen'g. 
L.  G.  Morgan,  B.A.,  Trinity. 
W,  tt  BaUard,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
James  TumbuU,  B.  A.,  TinwUo. 
Rev.  James  Roy,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
Alexander  Murray.  A.M.,  AberdMn. 
W.  M.  Nichol,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

James  Y.  Cameron,  A.M.,  Queen^s, 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  Queens,  Ireland. 

C.  W.  Colter,  A.B.,  Neii  Brunwick, 

William  K.  Shortt,  B.  A.,  Dublin. 

J.  W.  Raveill,  fi.A.,  Victoria. 

J.  £.  Buzgess,  B.A.,  Queen^t. 

Henry  Be  La  Matter,  Certificate. 

William  Tassie.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

J.  Lawton  Bradbury,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

Hugh  J.  Strang,  B.  A.,  Toronto. 

Daniel  Campbell,  Oert^icate. 

J.  Muriflon  Dunn,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

J.  M.  Buchan,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

E.  Stone  Wiggins,  B.A.,  Albert. 

William  A.  Whitney,  M.A-,  Victoria. 

James  Christie,  A.M.,  Aberdeen. 

James  ThomBon,  B.A.,  Queen's. 

Samuel  Woods,  M.  A.,  Toronto. 

AUred  Mitchell  Laiferty,  M.A.,  Toronto, 

Rev.  Benjamin  Bayly,  A.B.,  Dublin. 

Finlay  Ferguson  Macnab,  B.A.,  QueenU. 

J.  D.  O'Meara,  B.A..  Toronto. 

James  H.  Hughes,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

Charles  Wesley  Stickle,  M.  A.,  Victoria. 

Nelson  Bums,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Peter  Campbell  McGregor,  B.A.,  Queen*s. 

William  Wilkinson,  M.A.   Victoria. 

John  Campbell,  M.A. 

A.  McClatchie,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

W.  W.  Tamblyn,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

William  R.  Nason,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Charles  Camidge,  Certiicate. 

John  Moore,  B.A. 

Rev.  William  Lumsden,  M.A.,  Vietmria. 

Alexander  Sim,  M.A.,  Aberdeen. 
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TABLE  H.— The 


SGHOOL-HOUSB. 

1 

Year  when  School   was   first 
opened. 

& 
.9 

!2; 

t 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1 

I 

& 

1 

§ 

1^ 

1 

c 

1 

1 

Omemee 

Frame    ... 
Frame    ... 

Stone  

Brick 

Frame    ... 

Stone 

Frame    ... 

1869 

1865 

1866 

1850 

1861 

1859) 

1870/ 

1864 

Freehold. 

r 
4  acre 

$ 

1600 

» 

1 

1860 
1866 
1865 

la^e 

1843 
1P58 
1864 

■'i863 
18:iO 
1860 
1852 
1856 
1856 
1868 
1863 
1845 
1859 
1846 
1852 
1844 
1857 

I8;u 

1844 
1863 
1853 
1856 
1860 

17 
20 
14 
20 

27 

25 

12 
15 

7 

2 
36 
15 

9 
22 

8 
15 
20 
12 

6 
13 
10 

4 
26 
12 

8 

8 
19 
24 
.   10 
13 
24 

9 
12 

7 

9 
20 

5 
25 

1 

Orangeville  

1 

Osborne 

Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Rented  ... 

Freehold  . 

Freehold  . 

iacre 

1  acre...^. 
None  

6000 

1 

Oshawa 

Ottawa  

2 

Owen  Sound 

iacre 

12000 

3 

Pakenbara 

1 

Paris  

Pembroke  .         ! 

Frame    ... 

Stone  

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

1863 
1853 
1830 
1852 
1856 
1867 

Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freeliold  . 
Freehold  . 
Rented  ... 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Leased   ... 
Freehold  . 

2 

Perth 

lacre 

2acre8    ... 

1  acre 

lacre 

Jacre 

1  acre 

3000 

30000 

5000 

6000 

16000 

Peterborough  

Picton     

Port  Dover  ....' 

Port  Hope    

Port  Perrv 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

Port  Rowan 

Prescott 

Renfrew    

Frame    ... 

Brick 

Frame    ... 
Frame    ... 
Frame    ... 

Brick  

Fnune    .  . 
Brick  ...... 

Stone 

Frame    ... 
Frame    ... 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Frame    ... 

Brick 

Frame    ... 
Frame    ... 
Brick 

1857 
1867 
1856 

1853"" 

1856 

1867 

1858 

1871 

1863 

1867 

1855 

1866 

1847 

1829 

1868 

1840 

1871"" 

1866 

1855 

1  afire 

2acre8    ... 

1800 

8000 

1000 

•1000 

1200 

8000 

3000 

10000 

10000 

600 

1600 

5500 

1 
2 

TlifthTnnnH 

lacre 

1  acre  

U  acres... 

lacre 

lacre ...... 

1  acre  

acre 

•ore 

acre 

Richmond  HiU    

Samia    

Scotland    

1 

2 

Simooe    

Smith's  Falls   

Smithville 

2 
3 

2 

StirHng 

Stratford  

Strathroy 

StreetHvi'lle    

i 

2 

2 

St.  Catharines 

i  acre  

.acre  '  ... 
Uacre   ... 
}acre 

8000 
()000 

1829 
1861 
IS^i 
1859 
J808 
1866 
1855 
1848 
1850 
1860 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1846 
1828 
1854 
1843 

1 

St  Marys 

St.  Thomas  

Thorold 

1 

1 

1 

Toronto 

IVenton  

^acre 

None  

}  acre  ..A.. 

500 

1000 

400 

1 

XJxbrid^e  

1 

VsmklAPkbiD                    ,     , 

1 

Vienna    .                            ... 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone  

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

i859 
1859 
1866 
1870 
1858 
1846 
1859 
1858 
1849 

2 

Wardsville       

Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 

U  acres  ... 
3acres    ... 

1  acre 

Jacre 

lacre 

2000 
5000 
1200 
3200 
4000 
2400 

Waterdown , 

18 
14 

2 

Welland..-. 

1 

Weston                

Whitby 

20 
13 
12 
11 

Williamstown 

Windsor                          

2 

Woodftick   

lacre...*.. 

3200 

1 

Total.  1871    . 

60 
62 

1628 
1712 

144 

*•      1870   ...   . 

128 

Inc^ase 

16 

2 

84 
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I 

■S 

I- 

Is 


II 


100 

» 

m 
bOO 

500 

60. 

130.. 

"aoo  ■" 

125.. 

"mC 

700 

"too  ' 


70 
500 


500. 
400. 
350 
100 


550 


200 
400 

iooo 

200.. 

"m " 


h 


11 

4 


10 
9 

8 

2 

6 

2 

20 

40 


12 

4 
4 

1 


18 
5 


2 

1 

12 


1 

5 

10 


1 
4 
6 
8 
4 

15 
5 

15 
3 

21 
2 


3 

2 

14 

2 


4 
7 
3 

1 
10 


56 


87 


78 
81 


567 


14 
9 


6 
10 

24 


3 
1 

10 
5 


26 


36 

10 

9 


7 
18 
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John  Shaw,  Certi/Uate, 
Alexander  Carlyle,  B.A.,  Toronto, 
P.  L.  Dorland,  B.A.,  AlberL 
Alfred  Baker,  B.A  ,  Toronto. 
John  Thorbum,  M.A. 

Henry  De  La  Matter,  Cert^^UaU. 

Abraham  Devitt,  M.A.,  Vietorut, 
J.  W.  Acres,  B.A.,  Trinity. 
James  Smith.  M.A.,  Aberdeen. 
H.  H.  RosB,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
James  B.  IHxon,  M.A.,  We^eyan. 
Edward  T.  Growle,  A.M. 
James  Lumsden,  M.A.,  Aberdeen. 
Adam  Pwslow,  CerHiieaU.  ' 

J.  R.  Teomans.  Victoria, 
John  Read  Teety.  B.A.,  Toronto. 
M.  Mcpherson,  B.A.,  Victoria. 
Robert  George  Scott,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Henry  Edwwd  Maberbr,  B.A.,  IhMin. 
James  Crozier,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
William  Sinclau^  B.A.,  Toronito. 
John  D,  Clow,  B.A.,  MeOUl. 
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1    Henry  M.  Hicks,  B.A.,  Toronto, 
1   William  Dale,  B.A.,  Toronto, 

1  Andrew  Agnew,  B.A.,  Queen^i. 

2  E.  M.  Binr.  M.A.,  Toronto. 

1   John  McCabe.  LL.B.,  Victoria. 

1  G.  R.  Shepard,  B.A.,  AlberL 

2  William  Abler.  B.A.,  TorofUo. 

1  ,  John  Somerville,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
4  iS.  Arthur  Marling,  M.A1,  Toronio, 
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PXMBBOXI. 


COBHWALL. 


Baabixl 


PKrkftB0BOU«l. 


Baromkter. 

Cknrected  to  32^,  and  approximately 

reduced  to  ua  level* 

/tA7  A.M. 

Ahvual  Mean  PRE88tJBE<  J^  J  ^  JJ* 

(Mean.'...'. 

Highest  pressure   

Date  of  ughest  presBure 

Highest  monthly  mean  pressure   

Month  of  highest  mean  pressure  

Lowest  monthly  mean  pressure 

Month  of  lowest  mean  pressure    

Lowest  pressure 

Date  of  lowest  pressure   


29*9320 


Tempsratgrk. 


/at7A.M 

Ahhual  Means  <  *|J  J;JJ;  ;;;;;;;;;; 

VMean 

Mean  maximum 

Mean  Tnimnniini 


Mean  range 

Greatest  daily  range 

Day  of  greatest  range 

Least  daily  range 

Day  of  least  range 

Highest  temperature    

Day  of  higheit  temperature 

Lowest  temperature 

Day  of  lowest  temperature . 

Wannest  month 

Mean  temperature  of  warmest  month 

Coldest  month    

Mean  temperature  of  coldest  month 

Wannest  day 

Mean  temperature  of  wannest  day  ... 

Coldest  day  

Mean  temperature  of  coldest  day, 


Tension  of  Vapoub. 


/at7A.v 

Ahhual  Means  ^;[*  J  J-J 

(Mean 

Highest  monthly  mean  tension  .. 
Month  of  highecf  mean  tension.. 
Lowest  monthly  mean  tension  .. 
Month  of  lowest  mean  tension  .. 


HUMIDITT. 


Annual  Means 


ratZA-M 

JatlP.M 

)at9p.H 

iMean 


Highest  monthly  mean  humidity . 
Month  of  highest  mean  humidity.. 
Lowest  monthly  mean  humidity  .. 
Month  of  lowest  mean  humidity. .. 


29-7U1 
297227 
297292 
30'e27 

January  25. 
29-9513 
January. 
29-6043 
June. 
28-942 

FebnKiry  18. 


32-94 
44-24 
37-52 
38-23 
50*60 
28-21 


52-90 
Februaz7  22. 

March  12. 
960 
Junel. 
-460 
January  23. 
August. 
64-48 
January. 
4-22 
June  2. 
77-87 
January  23. 
307 


-212 
-228 
-224 
•221 
-436 
July. 
•063 
Jan.  and  Deo. 


84 
65 
78 
76 
90 
December. 
57 
May. 


29-9105 

29*9118 

30-833 

January  25, 

301375 
January.  / 
29796 
April. 
28-904 
February  18. 


38-80 
48-01 
40-85 
42-56 
51'67 
31-67 
20-00 
50-6 
January  23. 

November  16. 
89-8 
August  14. 

—247 

January  23. 

August. 


January. 

10-27 

July  13. 

79-03 

January  23. 

—20-0 


•406 
-308 
•336 
•674 

August. 
t)78 

January. 


92 
92 
92 
92 
96 
June. 
82 
January. 


29-6041 
29-3930 
29-5171 
29-4714 
30-439 
January  25. 
297816 
January. 
29-1977 
July. 
28714 
June  6. 


41-82 
50-30 
4076 
44-29 
56-68^ 
31-52 
24-06 
54-2 
December  20. 

4-6 
November  21. 
94-4 
August  4. 
-  31-6 
December  2L 
August. 
69-28 
December. 
17-59 
July  13. 
80-67 
January  23. 
-10-48 


•256 
•277 
•248 
•261 
•468 
August. 
•098 
December. 


81 
69 
83 
78 
93 
December. 
63 
July. 


29-9U7 
29-8749 
29-9161 
29-9009 

90-6667 
Janutt72S. 

30-0461 
Jannaxy- 

2975^ 

April. 

28-949 
FebroaiylS. 


a 

38-22 
49^93 
39^69 
42-61 
53-89 
25-03 
28-86 
47-5 
May  25. 
-  6-5 
March  16. 

937 
Augusts. 
-38-6 
December  21. 
August. 
68-51 
December. 
14-45 
July  14. 

January  23. 
— 16^03 


•231 
*261 
-233 

•238 

•448 

August 

•079 

Deoember. 


78 
61 
78 
72 
83 
Jannaiy. 

May. 
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Esq. ;  God€ri4!hr~B.ntlk 


Bblubvilza. 

QODBBICB. 

Stbatiobd. 

Hamilton. 

SmooB. 

WlHDBOB. 

29-W08 

29-9315 

29-8886 

29-9400 

• 

29-633 

29-9870 

39-9526 

29-9236 

29-8713 

29-9200 

29*595 

29-9624 
29-9761 

29-9615 

29-9276   > 

29-8865 

29-9315 

29-599 

29-9649 

29-9277 

29-8821 

29-9305 

29-610 

29-9722 

30763 

30.608 

30-483 

30-675 

30-552 

30-562 

Janiwiy25. 
30-1311 

January  26. 
30-0628 

January  25. 
29-054 

January  25. 
30-0701 

January  25. 

29-8270 

January  26. 
30-0986 

January. 
29-8258 

September. 
29-8696 

February. 
29-7231 

January. 
29760 

September. 
29-3619 

September. 
^•8006 

AjpriL 
&-063 

March. 
29136 

April 
29-054 

ApriL 
29D43 

ApriL 
28-761 

April. 
29^2 

febraaiyia 

February  18. 

Febfuaryia 

February  18. 

February  la 

February  17. 

p 
40-11 

e 

42-96 

o 

39-23 

4308 

o 
42-90 

44-49 

48W 

48-32 

48-09 

52-30 

52-48 

5419 

43-31 

440 

41-53 

43-28 

44-38 

45-86 

44  02 

46-09 

42-96 

46-22 

46-59 

48-18 

6275 

63-17 

51*54 

57-64 

56-41 

57-61 

33-66 

3612 

32-93 

32-37 

-    36-39 

37-66 

19-19 

18-05 

18-61 

25^27 

20-02 

19-95     ^ 

38-4   . 

37-9 

39-3 

55-6 

38-8 

47-3 

Hay. 

"iT 

August 

May.. 

October. 

October. 

4-8 

2-6 

6-4 

3-9 

4-2 

Maieh22. 

January  20. 

November  10. 

Maitjh  15. 

January  20. 

March  IL 

88-3 

907 

86-6       • 

99- 

90-4* 

987 

July  14. 
-29-8 

June  2. 
-11-8 

August  14  &  15. 
-16-4 

Augu8t4. 
-18- 

August  14. 
-12-8 

August  15. 
-19-3 

December  2L 

February  5. 

December  2L 

December  21. 

December  2L 

August 

>      August 

August 

August 

August 

August 

69-72 

66-42 

65-41 

70-60 

69-25 

7112 

January. 

December. 

December. 

December. 

December. 

"December. 

21-65 

17-74 

21-40 

21-82 

2119 

August  4. 
79-60 

June  2. 
80-17 

June  2. 
75-53 

August  4. 

May  30. 
7913 

August  16. 
8407 

D«»nber21. 

December  20. 

December  21. 

December  21. 

December  20. 

December  2a 

-17-80 

0-63 

-3-70 

-4)-2 

• 

-4-06 

• 

—1-53 

•262 

-269 

•247 

•278   ' 

'2n 

-277 

-303 

-298 

-268 

-294 

-326 

•289 

•284 

•276 

-253 

•271 

•284 

-282 

•283 

•281 

•266 

,      -281 

-293 

•283 

•607 

-473 

•526 

•509 

-538 

August 
-097 

August 
•100 

August 
-096 

^^ 

August 
101 

^sr 

Jan.  and  Dec. 

December.     « 

December. 

December* 

December. 

December. 

84 

81 

85 

80 

83 

79 

74 

74 

68 

65 

71 

61 

82 

80 

81 

79 

83 

79 

80 

78 

78 

75 

79 

73 

89      ' 

91 

90 

80 

86 

86 

F*n^ 

October.    . 
69 

December. 
64 

Januaiy. 

Feby.  and  Sept 
71 

December. 
63 

August 

May. 

May. 

July. 

August 

May. 
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Pehbroke. 


OOBNWALL. 


Babbie. 


BBOBOUOH 


Amount  of  Cloudiness. 

/at7A.M : 

Aotual Mxanb  <^l l'^ 

iMean!...'...'.'.'.'..;*.'." 
H^heiit  monthly  mean  clondineBB  .. 
Month  of  highest  mean  olondinees  .. 

Lowest  monthly  mean  cloudiness 

Month  of  lowest  mean  doadiness 

Hain  and  Snow. 

Nnmber  of  rainy  days 

Boratioi^in  hours  and  minutes 

Depth  in  mches 

Number  of  snowy  days    

Duration  in  hours  and  minutes 

Depth  in  inches 

Total  depth  of  rain  and  melted  snow. 
Month  of  greatest  predpitation    

Depth .:.,....:. 

Month  of  least  precipitation 

Depth :. 


6-7 
7-0 
5-7 
6-5 
77 
Nov.  and  Dec. 
4-9 
August 


95- 
379-39 
18-1299 
86- 

600MO 
100-408 
281707 
July. 

3-8183 
May. 

1-0916 


5-1 
6-0 
4-9 
6-3 
6-8 
Noyember. 
3-9 
Aug.  and  Sept. 


70 


6*0 
6*7 
5-0 
6-9 
87 
December. 
4-1 
July. 


77- 


30 
Report  imperfect 


13-2917 

72- 

117125 


25-0042 
December. 
3-SSOO 
July. 

-6759 


5-65 
6-43 
5-10 
573 
774 
Janoarr* 

Augnat. 


77- 

536-41 
211J78 
63- 

403-28 

78-46 

29-5S 

NoTember. 

8-614 

May. 

1-308 
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GbNtMHMCJL. 


BnxxnUii. 

GODXUCH. 

SnUTFOBD. 

HAJOuroH. 

Sdicoi. 

WlHDSOB. 

5-29 

6ie 

6-0 

5^6 

5-4 

5*8 

5-39 

6-59 

6-6 

6-9    * 

5-2 

6*5 

4-91 

576 

51 

4*7 

51 

51 

516 

6-40 

5-9 

6"7 

5-2 

5-8 

716 

9-34 

8-7 

8f0 

87 

8*5 

Jaanaiy. 
2-97 

Deoember. 
413 

J.««^. 

January. 
3-4 

December. 
2-5    , 

Janiianr. 

Ifay. 

May. 

May. 

Jidy. 

May.     ' 

\ 

October. 

88. 

90. 

82- 

79- 

78- 

67. 

279- 

334-8 

432-55 

304-30 

584* 

277-30 

21-2S5 

17-8991 

19-6461 

26-3421 

28-4330 

16-8097 

43- 

74- 

60- 

36- 

41- 

34* 

133- 

319-5 

353-45 

137-20 

474- 

97- 

83-5 

96« 

111-4 

52-02 

67 -25 

72-05 

29-585 

27-4591 

30-7861 

31-5n6 

34-1580 

240147 

'"TS4 

December. 

Deoember. 

•       BCarch. 

March. 

December. 

4-2965 

5-4983 

5-9135 

5*1184 

3-3644 

"^W 

October. 

October. 

October. 

Febniary. 

October. 

•6276 

13493 

0-6238 

0-6840 

07079 
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TABLE  L.— The  other  Educational  Institutions  of  Qntaria 


OOLLEOEa 


i 


li 

^ 


1 


II 


ACADEIOES  AND 
l^BIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


I 

I 


I 


ill 


TOTAL. 


1 


"4 

¥ 


II 


1 
1 

ill 


Totil  Coimtiae.. 
"  Otief  .... 
"    Towns  ... 


Gmid  Total,  ISTl . 
"       1870 . 


$  cts. 


$  ots. 


1320 
610 


116000  00 
44000  00 


42000  00 
11000  00 


U4 

68 
50 
44 


1820 


1418 
1010 


128 

119 

89 

56 


$  Ota. 
U4U00 
54000  00 
17460  00 

790100 
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79 
64 
44 


1820 
3688 


1010 


$  eta. 

1141100* 

211000  00 

72460  00* 

790100 


16 
16 


1980 
1930 
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159000  00 


63000  00 
63000  00 


284 


Increase.. 


65U 
6662 


373 


^62  00 
86862  00 


301 
300 


8441 
8492 


302762  00 
297852  00 


19 


4910  00 


4910  OCT 


51 


51 
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TABLE  M.— STATEMENT  No.  1.— The  Free  Public  Libntries  of  Ontario. 


THE  FRBE  PUBLIC  LIBRABnCS  SUPPLIED  BY  THE  EDUCATION  DEPABTMEKT 

DURING  THE  TEAR. 


•      *                               1 

MONBYa. 

"'8 

1^ 

COUNTIBS  AND   NAMES    OF    PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Amount  of 
Tiocal  Ap. 
pfropriatian. 

Amount  of 
Legislative 
Apportion- 
ment. 

Value  of 
Books  sent 

Jhmdoi: 

Williftinflhnfgb,  Nor  13.. ., 

$  cts. 
17  00 

20  00 

.30  33 
500 

709 

17  00 
35  00 
20  00 

10  00 

12  00 
UW 

10  00 

15  00 

20  00 
25  00 

58  64} 

20  00 

718 

35  00 

50  00 
50  00 

35  00 
500 

36  88 
20  00 

16  75 

50  00 

10  00 
34  00 
50  45 
10  00 

10  00 
500 
700 

38  28 

13  00 

20  00 
15  00 

Sets. 
17  00 

20  00 

30  33 
500 

700 

17  00 

35  00 

.   20  00 

10  00 

12  00 
1100 

10  00 

15  00 

20  00 
25  00 

53  6ii 

20  00 

7  18 

35  00 

50  00 
50  00 

35  00 
500 

36  88 
20  00 

16  75 

50  00 

10  00 
34  00 
50  45 
10  00 

10  00 
5  00 
7  00 

38  28 

13  00 

20  00 
15  00 

$  cts. 
31  00 

40  00 

60  66 
10  00 

14  00 

34  00 
70  00 
40  00 

2^00 

24  00 
22  00 

20  00 

30  00 

40  00 
.50  00 

107  29 
40  00 
14  36 

70  00 

100  00 
100  00   < 

70  00 
10  00 

73  76 

40  00 

33  50 

100  00 

20  00 

68  00 

100  90 

20  00 

20  00 
10  00 
14  00 
76  56 
26  00 

40  00 
30  00 

59 

BuM»eU: 

CmnberUnd,  No.  3  and  7,  U.  S.  S. x..... 

^^'"^^^  *       Dalhouaie.  Sherbrooke,  N.  and^Lavwit,  Tps... 
Ramsay,         No,  16 

99 

76 
22 

Olden,              "      1 

37 

Prinee  Edward: 

County  Teachers*  Association: 

50 

Aip^fliMbnTfcli,  No.  6 ,-^,,„,„,-,,,^.^,-..,-^-..„. 

105 

Hallowell,        "    13 

41 

N<nihumberland: 

Percy.              "      5 

47 

J}wrham: 

darke,              "      5 

34 

Darlinffton,       "    10 

32 

44 

Victoria: 

Somerville.       "      8 

54 

Ontario : 

Thorah.  Townihip-i    -,»».. 

45 

TJxbridffe.          F.  S 

84 

York: 

Markham,        N^o.  8 

116 

York,       '        •*      1 

57 

Do                  "    21,R.C.  S.S: 

Skneoe: 

Mono,               "      5 

20 
96 

Salton: 

YAtqn^nPit        "    1«  ,  ,        

112 

Nelson,  '"        "    10 

151 

Wentwortk: 

Barton.            "      6 

194 

dT      •  -    7:::::::::::::;:;;;::::::::;:...:.... 

17 

Branl: 

T>nmfri«i,  So^th,  N"o.  14 

82 

Wdland: 

Hmnliewtope.  No.  2 

103 

Oxford .' 

Zoira.  East.     "    11 

42 

Waterloo: 

Waterloo.         "    12 

125 

WeUington : 

Gkffa£raxa,        "      1 

34 

Gueloh              "      4 

82 

Minto               "      2 

131 

Peel,                 "      9 

37 

*^  '           ColliTiffwood.  N"r  13 

34 

5fflSSr  :;  9:::„....:.:::::.::::..: 

16 
37 

KeoD^L             **      5 

103 

Perth: 

'M'rfiwimgt/wi,       No.  1 ..,,..T 

41 
71 

Do.       '      "    6 

41 
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TABLE  M.— STATEMENT  No.  1.— The  Free  Public  Libraries  of  Ontario. 


THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  BY  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

DURING  THE  YEAR 


COUNTIES   AND   NABCES   OP   PUBLIC 
SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 


Hwtoa: 

Bmt: 
MiddUaat: 


€Uiit: 


^cmu: 


rmaffa: 


Ashfield, 
McKillop, 

Eoncftnlme, 

McGiUivray 
Do 

Dunwich, 

Dawn, 

Euphemia, 

Sombra, 


No.  12.. 


3.. 

5.. 

13.. 


Sandwich,  West,  No.  5.. 

Toronto,  R.  C.  S.  S 

Hamilton,         P.  S 


Bellenlle  Deaf  and  Dumb  Inititute.. 

Lindsay,  R.  C.  S.  S 

Simooe,  U.  S 


Garden  Island,  P.  S 

Monnt  Forest,  "  .... 
Newcastle,  U.  S..... 
New  Hamburgh,  P.  S.. 
Vienna,  U.  3 


Amount  of 
Local  Ap- 
propriation. 


Total. 


$  cts. 
5  00 

29  00 

15  00 

7  00 
5  25 

60  00 

20  00 
41  00 
25  00 

40  00 

57  40i 
50  00 

106  00 
10  36 

21  00 

200  00 

50  00 

9  11 

30  50 
32  00 


Amount  of 
L^^lative 
Apportion- 
ment. 


1650  14 


$  cts. 
500 

29  00 

15  00 

7  00 
525 

50  00 

20  00 
41  00 
25  00 

40  00 

57  40^ 
50  00 

106  00 
10  :36 

21  00 

200  00 

50  00 

9  11 

30  60 
32  00 


Value  of 
Bookii  sent 


1650  14 


$  cts. 
10  00 
58  00 

30  00 

14  00 
10  60 

100  00 

40  00 
82  00 
50  00 

80  00 

114  81 
100  00 

212  00 
20  72 
42  00 

400  00 

100  00 

18  22 

61  00 

64  QO 

3300  28 


I& 


^1 


18 
76 

86 

31 
13 

148 

5S 

139 

82 

121 

184 
151 

241 
21 
59 

606 

153 

28 

96 

78 


4826 


11 
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Table  shewing  the  value  of  Articles  sent  out  from   the  Education   Depository 
during  the  years  1851  to  1871  inoluaive. 


TEAS. 


Articles  on  which  the  100 
per  cent,  has  been  appor- 
tioned from  the  Legisla- 
tive Grant. 


II 


P 


1851  . 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
I860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 


51376 
9947 
7205 

16200 


1870. 

i8n. 


6805 
6289 
408-1 
3273 
4022 
1931 
2400 
4375 
3404 
4420 
4666 
3396 
3300 


4665 
9320 
18118 
11810 
11905 
16832 
16261 
16194 
16887 
17260 
20224 
27114 
28270 


24476 
28810 
30076 


$ 

1414 
2981 
4233 
5614 
4389 
6726 
6462 
6972 
6679 
6416 
4894 
4844 
3461 
4454 
3818 
4172 
7419 
4793 
6678 
6175 
8138 


$ 

1414 
2981 
4233 
66890 
18991 
222.51 
40770 
22764 
24380 
27637 


24311 
23370 
23646 
26442 
36661 
39093 
36136 
3480t 
38381 
41514 
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TABLE  O. — The  Superannuated  or  Worn  out  Public  School  Teachers. 


! 

NAME. 

1 

• 

1 

.a 

1 

< 

Amount  of  cash  certified  to  the 
Hon.  Pronncial  Treasurer  as 

Sayable  to  pensioners  from  1st 
anuary  to  31st  December. 

Period  for  which  the  payments 
were  made. 

elDoaald  Ourrie  

83 
64 
76 
67 
88 
79 
73 
62 
80 
76 
85 
72 
76 
69 
86 
71 
81 
77 
79 
71 
61 
61 
74 
79 
79 
82 
75 
66 
73 
83 
68 
74 
79 
77 
69 
85 
76 
79 
81 
60 
79 
71 
64 
73 
77 
53 
62 
78 
73 
67 
67 
71 
74 
80 
87 
72 

18 
18 
26 
32 
22 
24 
22 
18 
24 

it 
it 

18 

19 

14 

23j 

22 

16 

22 

53 

23 

26 

17 

26 

20 

27 

13 

25 

26 

23 

20i 

18 

22 

10 

201 

25 

17 

20 

23 

19 

n\ 

13 
17 
18 
21 
26 
15 
20 
24 
20 
26 
20 
20 

$  cts. 
42  00 
42  00 
58  33 
74  67 
61  33 
66  00 

61  33 
42  00 
66  00 
66  50 
66  50 
47  84 
77  17 

42  00 
44  33 
32  67 
65  43 
5133 
37  34 
6133 

43  17 
60  17 
53  67 
58  33 
39  67 
60  67 

46  67 
63  00 
30  33 
58  33 
60  67 
63  67 

47  84 
42  00 

51  33 
23  33 
47  84 
58  33 
39  67 
46  67 

62  67 

44  33 

52  60 

29  16. 

30  34 
39  67 
42  00 
49  00 
60  67 
35  00 
46  67 
56  00 
46  67 
58  33 
46  67 
46  67 

8  cts. 
38  00 
38  00 
64  33 
70  67 
47  33 
62  00 
47  33 
38  00 
62  00 
62  50 
62  60 
43  84 
73  17 

38  00 
40  33 
28  67 
61  43 
47  33 
33  34 
47  33 

39  17 

46  17 
49  67 
54  33 
35  67 
56  67 

42  67 
69  00 

26  as 

54  33 
56  67 
49  67 

43  84 
38  00 

47  33 
19  33 
43  84 
54  33 
35  67 
42  67 

48  67 

40  33 
48  50 
26  16 
26  34 
35  67 
38  00 
45  00 
56  67 
31  00 
42  67 
52  00 
42  67 
54  33 
42  67 
42  67 

lllTbomas  J.  Graffe 

13iJMn«  Benton 

15  James  Breakenridge 

. 

19  Peter  Stewart 

SlJohn  Price 

42,W   R   Thnrrh^ll 

45'John  Fletcher 

• 

47|.Tnh«i  Nowlan ... 

49jGeorge  Beynolds. 

i4  Alf>xv><?er  Mill^  ... 

K;  John  Donald 

KlAngns  McDonell  

17- James  Forde  

lOiGideon  Gibson 

63,Donald  McDougall 

71  iTliomas  White  " 

72,R€v.  Joshua  Webster 

73  Xorman  M*Leqd 

7R  Williftrn  Fn^rt^r. 

79  William  Giaaford 

•2'John  Vert 

Ki  Williun  Rmam^ 

WlWilliam  Keams 

86'Jame«  Leys 

t7|JohnHealy 

18  Hector  McRae  

92'Emily  Cozens 

93  William  Dermott 

For  the  Year  in. 

96  Walter  Hick  

107)Daniel  Wing 

« 

110  Martin  Devereux 

llliMicLael  O'Kane 

U4iAlexander  Jenkins. 

llS'Isabella  Kennedy 

117,WiHi^fl,  MilW  .    , 

118  Robert  Beattie  

119,John  Lu  Biggar 

120,  William  Corry 

12l|Marianne  Ederington 

126;jsme8  Kehoe 

128!  James  McQueen 

129  John  Miskelly 

1^  Nicholas  Fa^ 

135jAndrew  Power 

139;John  Tucker  

140  John  Brown 

141;  John  Mooaghan 

142  Richard  Youmans 

144,William  Ferguson 

l45JThomas  Flanagan 

148  Edward  Ryan  T. 

l49,Daniel  Sheehan 

llajAlexander  Middleton 

1 

'The 


are  subject  to  a  deduction,  before  payment,  of  $4  for  annual  sub«eriptien  required  by  law- 
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TABLE  0.— The  Superannuated  or  Worn  out  Public  School  Teacher*. 


1 

t 
1 
1 

1 

! 

NAMB. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Amount  of  cash  certified  to  the 
Hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  as 
payable  to  pensioners  from  Ist 
January  to  31st  December. 

Period  for  which  the  payMMite 
were  made. . 

159 

Archibald  McConnick 

74 
73 
68 
71 
65 
76 
67 
67 
76 
66 
64 
62 
62 
75 
66 
71 
79 
73 
78 
71 
62 
64 
67 
61 
66 
74 
56 
67 
70 
53 
58 
62 
53 
65 
68 
71 
76 
73 
59 
71 
61 
73 
76 
66 
76 
68 
68 
71 
76 
56 
60 
62 
74 
60 
69 
73 
67 
61 
61 

16 
13 
20 
321 
19 
33 
9 
18 
19 
20 
22 
21 
23 
12 
21 
29 
30, 
22i 
16 
14 
14 
23 
16 

30 
18 
21 
11 
13 
25 
27 

IS* 

27 
20 
29 

i* 

23 

31 

20 

26 

22 

28 

12 

18 

15 

26 

28 

17 

34 

32i 

16^ 

37 

37J 

24 

30 

17 

22 

$  cts. 
37  33 
30  34 
46  67 
75  84 
44  33 

77  00 
15  00 
42  00 
44  33 
46  67 
5133 
49  00 
53  67 
28  00 
H9  00 
67  67 
70  00 

52  50 
37  34 
32  67 
32  67 

53  67 

35  00 

36  16 

64  16 
70  00 

42  00 
49  00 
25  67 
30;i4 
58  33 
63  00 

43  17 
63  00 
46.66 
67  67 

78  17 
84  00 
53  67 
72  33 
46  66 
58  33 
5133 

65  33 
40  00 
42  00 
35  00 
60  67 

65  33 
39  67 

79  33 
75  84 

37  34 

86  33 

87  50 

66  00 
70  00 
39  67 
51  33 

8  cts. 
33  33 
26  34 
42  67 
7184 
40  33 

73  00 
11  00 
38  00 
40  33 
42  67 

47  33 

46  00 
49  67 
24  00 
45  00 
63  67 
66  00 

48  50 
33  34 
28  67 
28  67 

49  67 

31  00 

32  16 

60  16 
132  00 

38  00 
45  00 
21  67 
26  34 
54  33 
59  00 

39  17 
59  00 
42  66 
63  67 

74  17 
160  00 

49  67 
68  33 
42  66 

54  as 

47  33 
6133 
36  00 
38  00 
31  00 
56  67 

61  33 

35  67 

75  33 
71  84 

33  34 

82  33 

83  50 
52  00 
66  00 

36  67 
47  33 

161 

Thomas  Baldwin 

162 

James  Bodfish 

165 

E.  Redmond 

166 

William  Hildyard 

169 

Mary  Richard's 

170 

W.  B.  P.  Williams 

171 

Julius  Anslcsy 

172 

Thomas  Baker 

173 

Thomas  Buchanan 

174 

Matthew  M.  Hutchins.  

178 
179 
183 
184 
186 
188 
190 
193 
194 
196 
198 
199 

Helen  McLaren 

Ralph  McCallum. 

William  Clarke 

For  the  Year  1871. 

John  Dods 

P.  G.  Mulhem  

Thomas  Sanders 

Georgre  Weston 

Robert  Hamilton 

John  McDonnell 

Joseph  D.  Thomson 

. 

Henry  Bartley  

John  Cameron 

200 

Melinda  Clarke 

201 

James  Brown 

202 

Danipl  nallftgh^n. 

For  thp  YftBm  1ff7A-l 

206 

James  Robixison 

1207 

Jane  TyndaU 

208 

WiUiamBell 

209 

WiUiam  Brown 

210 
211 

James  Armstrong 

Caroline  F.  Moaer.; 

212 

Elisa  Barber  

214 

James  McFarlane 

216 

J.  C.  VanEvery  

217 

Benjamin  Woods 

213 
219 

John  Younghusband. 

William  Irvine 

220 

Angus  McGillis 

221 

Richard  Campbell; 

222 

James  Mahon 

224 

228 

Duncan  Calder   

John  Douglass 

i  For  the  Year  1871. 

229 

Daniel  McGiU 

230 

John  Lenaten 

231 

Anna  McKay 

232 
233 
234 

Sidney  RusseU 

Patrick  Shirreff 

Robert  Jordan 

235 

David  Kee 

237 

Thomas  Dorothey 

238 

Thomas  Whitfield 

239 

William  Beaton 

242 

Jvnw  Briggs 

243 

Ji^m^  D«»nmAn  .., 

244 

Adftm  Gillespie 

245 
246 
247 

John  Graydon * 

Charle<i  Judge , 

John  Ross 
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TABLE  O. — The*SuperanDuated  or  Worn  out  Public  School  Teachers. 


NAME. 


348  John  Koberts 

249,  Alexander  Eraser. . 
2.31iMary  Crawford... 

252  WiUi&m  LevriB  .... 

253  John  RuneU 


25.5  W.  P.  McGrane 

256  John  Colville 

257,ChailcBB.  Aahbuiy.. 


254  OcQfm  Wilson I  72 

78 
65 
64 


C 


i 


16 

14 

15 

22i 

30 

20 

38i 

18 


I 


I 


$  cts. 
37  34 
32  67 
35  00 
52  60 
70  00 
46  67 
89  84 
39  67 
108  00 


$  cts. 
33  34 
28  67 
31  00 
48  50 
66  00 
42  67 
91  20 
35  67 
•88  00 


Period  for  which  the  paymtmis 
were  made. 


6015  88 


For  the  Year  1871. 


For  the  Yean  1870-1. 
For  Ihe  Year  1871, 


KoTK.— In  the  above  table,  where  the  number  is  omitted,  the  pensioner  is  either  dead,  has  : 
teij^hing,  or  has  withdrawn. 

*  Pensioners  receive,  for  the  first  year  in  which  they  are  placed  on  the  list,  an  amount  at  the  rate  of  9$ 
per  ^earof  service.  After  the  first  year  they  receive  a  smaller  amoimt,  as  the  fund  does  not  admit  of  ••&- 
tinaing  the  high  rate.  * 

t  In  addition  to  the  above,  $128  were  returned  to  subscribers  withdrawing  from  the  fund. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Kkport  and  Sugosstions  with  Respect  to  the  High  Schools  and  Oollsqiate 
Institutes  of  Ontario,  for  the  Year  1871,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie, M.A.,  AND  James  A  McLellan,  Esq.,  M.A,,  ^LL.B,,  Inspeotobb  •f 
High  Schools. 

To  ike  Reverend  EgerUm  Eyerson,  l).D.,LL.D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educatim  for 
Ontario, 

Reverend  Sir,—  Having  sent  in  to  the  Department  our  semi-annual  reports,  more  or 
less  in  detail,  of  the  i^esults  of  our  inspection  of  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes 
daring  the  past  year,  we  have  the  honour  to  suhmit  the  usual  Annual  summary  of  our 
remarks  and  suggestions. 

Classics  and  English. 

The  heavy  yoke  of  compulsory  Latin  having  been  taken  from  the  necks  of  our  yomth  - 
fill  population,  on  the  memorable  15th  of  February,  1871,  there  was,  of  course,  a  num^rouii 
»^xodus  from  the  region  of  "  qualifying  "  classics,  the  girls,  especially,  effdcting  a  speddy 
migration  into  the  more  congenial  English  sphere.  Yet  the  abandonment  of  classLeat 
^tudy  has  been  by  no  means  so  general  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  under  more  of* 
less  of  violent  reaction  after  unnatural  constraint.  Perhaps  the  greater  difficulties  of  tk: 
English  course,  with  its  much  larger  quantum  of  science,  have  saved  some  copies  of  th 
Introductory  Book  and  Reader  from  being  consigned  to  dust  and  oblivion ;  but  we  iBa;V 
hope  that  those  who  have  taken  the  classical  course,  when  free  to  do  otherwise,  meaii 
^'•>rk,  and  will,  many  of  them,  do  work  whici  shall  help  to  redeem  the  ancient  classic??  \:\ 
This  Province  from  any  unmerited  prejudice  that  may  still  exist  against  them.  A  povrei- 
:al  stimulus  is  about  to  be  applied  in  every  department. — the  stimulus  of  merit  recognizer! 
Hiid  rewarded  ;  of  ineflSciency  and  failure  visited  with  pecuniary  loss.  On  the  classics,  as 
•m  «very  other  subject,  this  must  exert  a  quickening  influence.  Masters  will  b3  in^  )ir(xi 
v.ith  an  honourable  eiSulation  ]  and  even  pupils  may  be  brought  to  feel  that  upon  "\.'.'j>' 
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perBonal  exertions  depend,  in  large  measure,  the  prestige  and  the  very  resources  of  their 
school.  Classes  will  be  kept  more  on  the  qui  vive;  the  blunders  they  make  will  have  a 
special  gravity,  and  call  for  special  vigilance  on  the  master's  part.  Even  in  rural  parts  we 
may  hope  that  no  toleration  ^^ill  be  extended-  as  we  know  imhappily  that  toleration  has 
been  extended — to  such  specimens  of  Virgilian  astronomy  as  **  Jupiter  fastening  the  stars 
over  the  kingdoms  of  Lybia" — "  Lybiae  defixit  lumina  regnis;"  and  evein,  if  in  rural  parts 
Latin  should  die  out,  we  shall  not  be  greatly  afflicted  if  we  can  only  get  the  mother 
tongue  to  thrive.  Already  there  has  ]^n  improvement  in  quarters  where  laxity  was  the 
order  of  the  day — more  df  thoroughness  and  accuracy  ;  more  of  accidence,  less  of  Anthon. 
Still  there  are  weak  points.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  grammar,  for  example,  more  sys- 
tematically studied  as  an  independent  subject,  not  limited  to  what  is  suggested  by  the  text 
that  is  being  read.  We  are  not  of  those  who  consider  versifying  as  one  of  the  highest  exer- 
cises of  the  human  intellect,  and  have  no  desire  to  perpetuate  here  the  undue  attention 
which,  under  the  old  training,  was  usually  given  to  it  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expres- 
ing  our  great  regret  that  the  faculty  of  writing  Latin  prose  is  possessed  in  so  small  a  de- 
gree by  the  pupils  of  our  High  SchooLs.  As  a  general  rule,  even  Arnold's  book  is  by  no 
means  mastei'ed  ;  but  little,  for  the  most  part,  is  done  in  it,  and  that  little  not  well  done ; 
whilst  the  attempt  to  deal  with  a  translated  extract  from  Cicero — ^the  translation  being 
extremely  literal — has  proved,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  faOure. 

In  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue  progress  has  imquestionably  been  made.  There  is 
more  of  dexterity,  not  perhaps  in  quoting,  but  in  applying  the  rules  of  grammar  ;  there  is 
more  of  accuracy  in  spelling.  The  Lispector,  amongst  some  four  or  five  distinct  exercises 
in  English,  exacts  a  letter  to  be  written,  quite  impromptu,  in  the  school,  and  in  his  pre- 
sence. Not  a  few  of  these  compositions  are  most  creditable — easy,  graceful,  and  natural— 
the  girls  usually  taking  the  lead. 

Reading. 

Whilst  in  some  of  the  schools  greatattentionispaidto  the  most  important  subject  of  Head- 
ing, and  the  scientific  method  of  teaching  it  is  suocessfullypursued,  in  many  others  a  lamentable 
d^ciency  must  be  reported.  In  not  a  few  schools  it  is  almost  entirely  neglected,  no  place 
being  assigned  to  it  in  the  programme  of  weekly  exercises.  In  many  others  it  occupies 
altogether  a  subordinate  position,  and  forms  only  incidentally  a  part  of  the  school  work  ; 
as,  for  example,  when  a  class  in  History  or  English  Literature  is  to  recite,  its  members 
are  permitted,  before  recitation,  to  ^'go  over  "  the  lesson  as  an  exercise  in  reading ;  and  in 
only  a  few  schools  is  it  taught  with  a  true  regard  to  scientific  principles,  and  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  its  worth  as  a  means  of  culture.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  it 
is  essentially  a  public  school  subject,  and  that  it  is  so  well  taught  as  to  relieve  the  High 
Schools  of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter,  especially  when  there  are  so  many  other  de- 
partments in  the  prescribed  course  which  seem  to  be  practically  of  higher  importance. 
This,  is  certainly  a  grave  mistake.  Even  if  the  Public  Schools  were  to  do  their  work  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  it  is  the  function  of  the  High  Schools  to  complete  what  the  hum- 
bler institutions  may  have  well  begun.  Many  children  leave  the  Public  Schools  at  so 
early  an  age,  that  they  cannot  have  become  good  readei*s  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
therefore  to  perfect  them  in  this  rare  and  vsduable  accom{>lishment  is  a  duty  as  command- 
ing as  any  that  pertains  to  the  High  Schools.  And  if  it  is  the  business  of  the  latter  to 
improve  upon  what  is  excellent  in  the  teaching  of  the  former,  they  certainly  cannot  es- 
cape the  obligation  to  remedy  what  is  defective.  Now,  reading,  as  well  as  many  other 
branches,  has  not  been  generally  taught  with  a  high,  degree  of  efficiency.  Its  value  as 
a.  means  of  cultivation  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  as  a  discipline  of  the  intellect  and  heart. 
has  not  been  generally  recognized.  And  while  arithmetic  and  seme  other  subjects  have 
had  their  enthusiastic  teachers  and  admirers,  reading  has  been  considered  as  comparative- 
ly unimportant ;  at  least  few  have  been  so  thoughtful  as  to  "  do  it  reverenee."  The 
cultivation  of  the  vocal  organs  ought  to  begin  when  the  child  begins  to  speak ;  it 
certainly  shoiild  be  kept  constantly  in  view  when  the  child  begins  to  read.  At  quite  an 
early  age  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  difficult  sounds  of  the  language,  and  the  habU  of 
distinct  enunciation,  are  to  be  acquired,  as  well  as  flexibility  of  voice  and  facility  of 
utterance.  To  this  end  thorough  teaching  is  required.  A  student  may  become  tolerably 
proficient  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  with  but  little  instruction  ;  but  in  order  to  become  a 
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good  reader  the  aid  of  a  capable  and  thorough  teacher  is  indispensable.  The  pupil  must  < 
hear  a  correct  enunciation  of  the  consonant  and  vowel  sounds,  to  be  able  by  practice  to  ac- 
quire it  for  himself;  he  must  hear  the  teacher  give  these  sounds  in  a  clear,  full  and  me- 
lodious tone  of  voice,  in  order  to  become  completely  master  of  a  similar  clearness^  and 
fulness,  and  melody  of  tone ;  he  must  hear  th^se  sounds  givto  again  and  again  with  an 
endless  yariety  of  pitch,  and  force,  and  inflection,  in  order  to  make  thoroughly  his  own 
like  habits  of  distinct  enimciation  and  readiness  of  utterance. 

That  these  things  are  heard  in  the  generality  of  public  schools  none  will  be  found  to 
affinn.  On  the  contrary,  the  monotone  of  the  primary  school-rooms,  where  most  careful 
attention  and  exquisite  skill  are  essential  to  the  right  cultivation  of  the  plastic  organs 
of  speech,  and  their  accessories — the  hard,  metallic  tone,  the  imperfect  enunciation,  the 
utter  inflexibility  of  voice,  have  become  proverbiAl. 

It  seems.to  be  considered  that,  since  the  easy  sentences  of  the  primary  reading  books 
are  not  the  vehicles  of  what  is  brilliant  in  thought^  or  touching  in  pathos,  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  make  the  child  familiar  with  the  farms  of  words  and  ap- 
proximately familiar  with  their  sounds.  But  even  such  sentences  as  :  ''  Ben  and  Fan 
are  at  tea — Ned  has  a  new  bow,  it  is  made  of  yew,  he  ran  off"  to-day  to  try  and  get  a  few 
nuts,"  have  their  meaning ;  they  can  be  read  with  some  degree  of  naturalness ;  they  may 
be  made  subservient,  since  they  are  in  general  aih-anged  with  special  reference  to  this  im- 
portant end — ^to  that  invaluable  cultivation  of  the  vocal  organs  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  In  consequence  of  inattention  to  this  most  important  matter  in  the  primary 
schools,  habits  of  imperfed  speech  are  formed,  which  are.  almost  ineradicable,  which  assuredly 
can  be  eradicated  only  by  the  most  painstaking  and  persevering  eflbrts  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes  of  the  PubUc  Schools,  and  in  the  High  Schools.  Speaking  generally,  such 
efl'orts  have  not  been  made,  partly  because  the  masters,  especially  in  the  High  Schools, 
have  had  too  much  work  to  do,  but  chiefly,  it  is  thought,  because  the  importance  of  this  in- 
teresting branch  of  education  has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  The  exercise  of  reading,  instead 
of  being  made — what  it  might  easily  be  made — interesting,  profitable,  and  attractive,  is  too 
often  a  dry  routine,  as  irksome  to  the  teacher  as  it  is  profitless  to  the  pupils ;  the  aim  of 
all  concerned  seems  to  be  to  dispose  of  the  repulsive  task  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
''  teacher^'  may,  indeed,  call  attention  to  a  mispronunciation  or  a  neglected  pause ;  or  may 
mildly  suggest  that  the  reading  is  too  rapid  and  indistinct,  or  not  sufficiently  expressive  ; 
he  may  even  formally  state  some  of  the  characteristics  of  good  reading,but  after  all,  littie 
real  effort  is  made  to  improve  the  style  of  reading. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  should  ^eak  of  faulty  enunciation ;  he  must  show 
his  pupils  what  correct  enunciation  is,  and  drill  them  into  its  attainment.  It  is  not 
enough  to  censure  in  general  terms  rapid  reading ;  he  must  show  them  the  effect  of  a  bet- 
ter style  and  make  them  strive  to  secure  it.  He  may  occupy  half  an  hour  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  ''reading  with  intelligence  and  expression  "  but  five  minutes  spent  in  showing 
them  by  example  what  such  reading  really  is,  would  be  much  more  interesting,  and  infi- 
nitely more  profitable  to  the  pupils.  For  the  way  to  good  reading,  like  that  to  virtue, 
and  many  other  things,  is  "  long  by  precept,  but  short  by  example."  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  exercise  of  reading  should  be  made  a  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vocal  organs  ;  it  should  be  made  an  instrument  for  the  discipline  of  the  intellect  and  the 
emotions.  Hence  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lesson  is  thoroughly^  comprehended — in- 
stead of  which  it  i&  too  frequently  the  inelegant  and  mechanical  utterance  of  unmeaning 
sounds.  If  the  subject  of  the  lesson  is  aflrgvmentaiive,  let  the  pupils  fidly  perceive  the 
cogency  of  the  argument  and  comprehend  the  value  of  the  truth  it  establishes.  If  it  is 
pontic,  let  them  be  made  to  appreciate  its  moral  as  well  as  its  artistic  beauties.  If  it  in- 
volves the  pathetic,  let  it  be  so  read  that  it  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence  on  the  affections. 
And  thus  truth  for  the  intellect,  beauty  for  the  imagination,  and  paihos  for  the  heart, 
shall  combine  their  influence  in  the  formation  of  a  character  at  once  of  beauty  and  of 
power.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Americans  are,  as  a  nation,  deficient  in  melody  of 
speech^ — **  that  music  of  the  phrase,  that  clear,  flowing,  and  decided  sound  of  the  whole 
sentence,  which  embraces  both  tone  and  accent,  and  which  is  only  to  be  learned  from  the 
precept  and  example  of*  an  accomplished  teacher.''  The  deficiency  here  mentioned  may 
become  a  national  characteristic  of  ourselves,  unless  reading  attain  to  a  higher  place  in  the 
estimation  of  our  teachers,  and  in  the  work  of  the  school-room.     But  let  the  subject  be 
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cai*efully  taught  in  a//  the  classes  of  the  Public  Schools ;  and  let  the  work  thus  well  begun 
bo  heartily  carried  on  by  earnest  and  capable  teachers  in  the  High  Schools,  and  we  shall, 
perhaps,  avoid  the  squeaking  voice,  the  nasal  twang,  the  soulless  expression  of  beautiful 
thoughts,  the  certain  legacy  of  bad  teaching,  and  acquire  perfect  enunciation,  an  ease  of 
utterance,  a  general  melody  of  speech,  that  will  make  our  language  which  the  cynic- 
poet  terms  "  harsh,  whistling,  grunting,  guttural,*' — scarcely  less  musical  than  tho  soft 
bastard  Latin,  "  whose  syllables  breathe  of  the  sweet  South." 

French  and  German. 

German  is  taught  in  a  few  of  our  High  Schools ;  French,  in  aU,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  those  pupils  who  have  taken  up  French,  are 
girls.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  this  growing  taste  amongst  our  girls  for  a  gi*aceful  and 
elegant  language,  so  peculiarly  a  woman's  study  and  accomplishment  as  French  is.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  such  works  as  the  "  Histor}^  of  Charles  XII.,"  and  Corneille's  tragedy, 
**  Horace,"  will  come  to  the  aid  of  a  high  and  pure  English  literature,  in  fortifying  the 
minds  of  our  youbg  women  against  the  many  publications  of  the  day,  that  are  calculated 
to  turn  the  heads  of  young  people,  and  to  destroy  the  charities  and  joys  of  the  Christian 
home.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  French  which  is  acquired  at  our  High  Schools  by  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  will  be  tunied  to  good  account,  the  ugh  we  cannot  refrain  from 
adding,  that  it  would  be  none  the  worse  for  greater  attention  to  purity  of  accent. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  report,  after  the  next  inspection,  a  large  increase  in  the 
numbers  studying  German. 

Mathematics. 

We  regret  to  have  to  state  that,  with  a  few  gratifying  exceptions,  the  standing  of  the 
schools  in  this  Department  is  rather  low.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  Mathematical 
Teachers,  having  passed  through  their  University  course,  and  graduated  with  a  minimum 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  do  not  possess  that  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  which  is 
essential  to  successful  teaching.  In  others,  again,  there  seems  to  be  no  just  appreciation 
of  its  value,  both  as  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline  and  as  a  necessary  element  in 
material  progress.  But  the  deficiency  referred  to  may,  doubtless,  be  accounted  for  chiefly 
by  two  causes, — the  low  attainments  of  the  pupils  when  admitted  to  the  High  Schook. 
and  the  uni*easonable  amount  of  work  thrown  upon  the  masters.  The  latter,  indeed,  may, 
to  some  extent,  be  a  consequence  of  the  former  ;  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  even  il' 
the  standard  for  admission  were  strictly  maintained,  it  would  still  be  impossible  for  one 
master  to  perform,  efficiently,  all  the  work  required  at  his  hand,  and  raise  his  school  to 
that  state  of  excellence  which  alone  can  justly  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  High  School. 
Much  le^s  can  it  be  expected  that  so  desirable  a  result  can  be  attained  to  under  the  syst-em 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  of  crowding  pupils  into  the  High  Schools  who  should  have 
I'emained  years  longer  in  the  Public  Schools. 

We  regard,  therefore,  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Teacher  in  each  of  the  school.^ 
in  which  but  one  master  has  been  employed,  as  absolutely  necessary,  if  tho  High  Schools 
are  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  instituted. 

With  this  additional  assistance,  we  can  venture  to  predict  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
^efficiency  of  the  schools — a  more  thorough  and  satisfactory  training  in  all  the  Depwirt- 
ments  of  the  prescribed  course,  including  Mathematics.  We  should  like,  however,  to  set' 
somewhat  more  enthusiasm  among  our  teachers  of  Mathematical  science — a  living  con- 
sciousness of  its  worth  as  an  instrument  of  Education.  There  was  a  time  when  far  too 
much  was  claimed  for  it  by  its  worshippers  -when  it  alone  was  deemed  an  all-sufficient 
means  for  the  harmonious  evolution  of  the  intellectual  powers.  This  over-zealous  assertion 
of  its  exclusive  merits  provoked  a  reaction — a  "  counter-exaggeration*' — the  influence  of 
which  has  not  yet  passed  away.  Without  adopting  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  Mathe- 
matical enthusiast,  it  might  easily  be  shown  that,  when  properly  taught^  Mathematics  culti- 
vate and  develop,  to  a  high  degree,  the  powers  of  memory,  abstraction,  and  generalization 
— thiA  they  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  forms  of  strict  logical  inference,  and  inipail 
habits  'f  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  caution  in  the  admission  of  premises,  ingenuity 
in  anal)  sis  and  comparison,  and  power  of  continuity  of  thought — and  are,  therefore,  entitled 
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to  a  prominent  place  in  every  system  of  liberal  education.  Their  value  as  a  logical  exer- 
cise of  mind  is  very  great.  They  make  the  mind  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  sound 
reasoning,  and  arm  it  with  sagacity  to  discover  the  fallacies  most  likely  to  ensnare  it. 
However  valuable  logic  itself  may  be  as  the  science  of  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  its 
full  utility  is  realised  only  in  the  practical  application  of  its  principles.  The  mere  mastery 
of  the  formal  laws  of  thought  is  not  suflBcient ;  there  must  be  exercise,  or  practice,  in  the 
processes  which  the  mind  must  follow  in  all  correct  reasoning.  Logic  may  "Unfold  the 
f/iaracteristics  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and  thence  deduce  the  necessary  conditions  of 
•ogency  in  reasoning ;  but  the  mind  can  become  familiar  with  tliese  conditions,  and 
^abiiuaied  to  their  observance,  only  b^  practice  in  their  application. 

For  this  purpose  Mathematics  stand  pre-eminent,  affording  as  they  do  constant  exer- 
cise in  the  practical  application  of  logical  principles,  and,  therefore,  educating  the  mind 
lo  a  sagacity  in  detecting  error,  that  the  mere  study  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought  cannot 
impart.  Yet  it  has  been  said  that  this  science  can  only  educate  to  a  minimum  of  thought, 
because  it«  principles  and  every  step  in  its  processes  are  self-evident  Such  an  assertion 
eauld  have  emanated  only  from  an  uncandid  critic  or  a  novice  in  the  science.  If  by  self- 
mdefii  principles  are  meant  such  as  are  pas'nvely  received — as  the  assertion  in  question 
implies — then  Mathematical  principles  are  not  self  evident ;  still  less  are  the  propositions 
which  are  deduced  from  its  principles,  and  which  themselves  become  principles  in  the  end- 
less chain  of  argument  by  which  the  science  is  developed.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  pure  Mathematics  strike  the  mind  with  a  conviction  of  their  truth  as  soon  as  they  are 
wuierstood;  and  the  successive  steps  in  Mathematical  demonstration  are. "  equally  self- 
evident,"  as  soon  as  their  relation  is  clearly  comprehended;  this  is  the  true  meaning  of 
self-evident  truths  in  Mathematical  science.  But  a  vigorous  exercise  of  mental  power  is 
necessary  to  comprehend  the  relations  between  abstract  propositions  so  comprehensive,  and 
to  perceive  their  self-evident  nature  in  their  necessity  and  universality.  This  is  true 
of  pure  Mathematics,  and  still  more  of  applied  Mathematics,  in  which,  to  the 
difficult  abstractions  of  pure  science,  are  added  new  conceptions  of  physical  laws, 
which  increase  the  complexity  of  the  data,  the  abstruseness  of  the  connecting  pro- 
positions, and  the  consequent  laboriousness  of  the  train  of  reasoning.  Is  there  no 
energy  of  thought  required  to  comprehend  the  successive  steps  in  the  sublime 
Geometry  of  Newton  1  The  eleventh  Section  of  his  Principia  "is  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  far-reaching  thought,  which  distinguishes  it  beyond  any  other  production  of  the  human 
intellect."  Does  it  require  only  a  minimum  of  thought  to  follow  his  reasonings,  and  to 
fully  grasp  the  fruitfulness  of  his  results  1  By  the  application  of  analysis,  the  complicated 
dynamics  of  the  planetary  system  are  brought  within  reach  of  the  human  intellect-— do  the 
investigations  determine  thought  to  "  its  feeblest  development  V*  We  are,  however, 
extending  to  too  great  a  length  our  "  plea  for  Mathematics.*'  The  value  of  Mathematics, 
and,  in  fact,  of  every  other  branch,  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  depends  on  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  taught ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  Mathematical  teaching  in  the  High 
Scfao<»lB  is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  Too  much  is  made  of  rule  and  foimula,  and  too  little 
of  principles. 

Let  us  particularize  somewhat.     Trigonometry  is  taught  in  so  few  of  the  schools  that 
it  requires  no  special  remark  at  present.     Greater  attention  is  given  to  Euclid.     In  the 
Few  first-class  schools  it  is  taught  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  value  in  discipline, 
uid  of  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  taught,  in  order  that  this  value  may  be  fully  real- 
ized.    But,  in  many  of  the  schools,  the  lesson  in  Geometry  is  a  mere  routine — the  pupil 
having  no  clear  ideas  of  the  premises  from  which  he  reasons,  of  the  conclusion  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  of  the  true  logical  processes   of  the  demonstration.     The  "  two  invaluable 
lessons,**  which  Mill  says  **  we  learn  from  our  first  studies  in  Geometry,"  are,  therefore, 
certainly  not  learned.     The  pupils  are  not  taught  to  "  lay  down,  in  express  and  clear 
terms,  all  the  premises  from  which  they  intend  to  reason  ;  and  to  keep  every  step  in  the 
reasoning  distinct  and  separate  from  all  the  other  steps,"  making  ''  each  step  safe  before 
proceeding  to  another  step,  and  expressly  stating,  at  every  point  of  the  reasoning,  what 
new  premises  are  introduced,*'  so  that  logical  habits  of  mind  may  be  formed,  and  so  acute 
a  perception  of  the  form  and  essence  of  sound  reasoning,  that  the  mind  is  enabled,  in- 
atinctive)/,  as  it  were,  to  detect  the  presence  of  even  the  most  subtle  fallacies.   Something 
more  should  be  done  than  mere  book-work,  even  if  the  propositions  are  "  gone  over'*  with 
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some  degree  of  thoroughness.  The  knowledge  acquired  should  be  applied  to  the  solution 
of  independent  problems — ^a  course  which  but  few  of  the  schools  follow.  "  Deductions" 
form  no  place  in  too  many  schools ;  and  in  many  others  the  opinion  is  held  and  acted 
upon,  that  "  four  Books'**  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  any  attention  is  given  to 
independent  propositions.  This  is  a  mistake.  Just  so  soon  as  a  pupil  has  fairly  mastered 
any  of  the  propositions,  he  can  certainly  be  taught  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  upon  others, 
whose  solutions  depend  solely  on  the  application  of  the  principles  he  has  already  acquired. 
By  such  a  course,  the  propositions  themselves  would  be  better  understood — by  such  a  course 
onlycanthebenefitsto  be  derived  fromGeometry,as  an  instrument  ofeducation,  be  completely 
realized.  In  Arithmetic,  we  find  the  pupils,  too  generally,  slaves  of  rule  and  formula — ^not 
capable  of  interpreting  the  formula  (which  ought  to  be  banished  fi-om  Arithmetic), Kud  per- 
fectly in  the  dark  as  to  the  reasons  of  the  rule.  They  are  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  principle,  or,  granting  that  it  has,  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  concems 
them  to  know  it.  The  rule  is  memorized  ;  it  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  questions  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  applicable,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  "  set  under  it,"  and  whose 
phrnseohgy  goes  far  to  verHy  the  supposition.  And  all  this  is  too  often  not  only  coun- 
tenanced, but  encouraged,  by  the  teacher,  who  is  sometimes  heard  to  declare  that  "  it  is 
useless  to  spend  time  in  teaching  principles — what  our  pupils  want  is,  to  become  projcikal 
Arithmeticians  !"  Precisely  so.  We  ^ish  to  make  them  practical  Arithmeticians,  but  the 
slave  of  ndes  can  never  be  truly  practical.  He  only  can  be  truly  practical,  whose  know- 
ledge is  founded  on  principles  which  he  comprehends,  and  who  has  been  so  trained  to 
habits  of  analysis,  that  he  is  independent  of  all  formal  rules.  We  have  found  that  the 
i*ule-taught  "practical''  boys  are,  not  very  practical  in  the  solution  of  a  practical  question 
unless  they  are  told  what  "  rule"  applies.  They  apply  the  rule  to  the  examples  under  it; 
they  work  mechanically  ;  they  are  mere  machines,  except  as  to  accuracy  \  they  ''  manu- 
facture" figures,  and  the  practice  may  be  of  some  little  use  as  an  exercise  of  the  muscles 
of  the  fingers ;  but  is  absolutely  useless  as  an  exercise  of  mind.  Let  us  give  a  few 
examples  illustrative  of  the  "practical"  teaching.  In  some  of  the  scmools  this 
question  was  proposed: — "If  I  give  to  five  boys, four  dollars  each,  how  much  do 
I  give  away  in  all  1"  Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  very  few  pupils  in  any 
of  the  Schools  could  work  the  question  in  accordance  with  the  principle  which  it 
was  intended  to  Olustrate,  we  may  state  that  not  a  few  solved  the  question  "  by  the  Rule 
of  Three."  They  gave  the  answer,  $20.  "  How  did  you  get  it  1"  "  I  said,  as  one  boy  is 
to  five  boys,  so  is  four  dollars  to  the  answer  1"  "  But  why  did  you  follow  that  roundabout 
way  of  doing  it  T  "Because  'tis  a  question  in  simple  proportion."  In  fact,  the  phrase- 
ology suggested  the  rule.  In  a  very  good  school,  in  which  the  pupils  were  quite  expert 
in  the  application  of  the  rule  when  they  knew  what  rule  to  apply,  the  following  question 
was  given  :— "  Bought  5225  lbs.  of  coal  a  $7  25  per,  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  what  was  the  cost  V 
None  of  the  class  could  "  find  the  cost."  The  teacher,  somewhat  chagrined  at  their  failure, 
said,  "  If  you'll  allow  me  to  state  the  question,  I  think  they'll  do  it"  Assent  was,  of 
course,  given,  and  he  stated  the  question  thus  : — "  If  2,000  lbs.  of  coal  cost  $7  25,  what 
will  2,525  lbs.  cost."  And  the  question  was  soon  worked  out  by  several  of  the  class ; 
they  had  recognized  the  familiar  language  of  the  "Eule  of  Three,"  which  was  thus  made 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  simple  Rules.  In  all  the  schools  the  following  questions,  among 
others,  were  proposed  : — "  My  purse  and  money  together  are  worth  $48  60  ;  the  money  is 
eleven  times  the  value  of  the  purse :  what  is  the  purse  worth  )"  "  An  army  lost  one  tenth 
of  its  number  in  its  first  battle,  a  tenth  of  its  remainder  in  its  second  battle,  and  then 
had  16,200  men  left ;  bow  many  men  formed  the  army  at  first  1"  It  will,  perhaps,  hardly 
be  believed  that  more  than  ninety-five  percent  of  the  pupils  in  the  High  Schools  failed  in 
the  first  question,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  failed  in  the  second  !  Here  are  some  of 
the  records.  In  a  school  of  21  pupils  neither  question  solved ;  in  one  of  25,  neither 
question;  in  one  of  23,  neither ;  in  one  of  32,  one  solved  the  first  question ;  in  one  of  19, 
neither  question  solved ;  in  one  of  60,  neither  solved ;  in  one  of  25,  neither  solved ;  in  one 
of  92,  one  solved  both ;  in  one  of  43,  one  solved  both  ;  in  one  of  84,  one  solved  the  first ; 
in  one  of  120  (present),  ten  solved  the  first,  and  three  the  second ;  in  one  of  72,  five  solved 
the  firsts  and  one  the  second ;  in  one  of  about  120,  twenty-nine  solved  the  first,  and 
one  the  second. 

These  questions  are  certainly  not  difiicult ;  the  first  is  very  easy :  but  the  pupils  could 
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not  Msigii  it  a  place  under  any  of  the  rules  they  had  learned,  and  it  was  therefore  to  them 
a  Y&rj  enigma.  Yet  but  few  of  them  had  difficulty  in  following  the  analysis  : — "  There  is 
the pmae itself  ?"  Yes — "There  is  the  money  which  is  worth  eleven  purses."  Yes — 
*'  jBoi^  are  therefore  worth  twelve  purses."  Yes,  "  thence  12  times  purse's  worth,  is  equal  to 
$48  60,  and  the  purse  is  worth  one-twelfth  Of  that  sum,  that  is,  $4  05."  Yes,  they  could 
all  see  that ;  and  all  wondeied  that  they  "  had  not  thought  of  that  before."  The  solutions 
to  die  second  question  were  few  and  far  between.  One  master  objected  to  the  question  as 
being  beyond  the  province  of  Arithmetic — as  being  too  Algebraic — aud  declared  that  he 
''  waald  never  bring  his  pupils  face  to  face  with  such  questions  !"  •  Yet,  the  question  us  not 
difficult,  even  for  children.  At  all  events,  quite  a  number  of  very  "  little  fellows  "  who  had 
barely  "  got  through  fractions,"  were  able  to  fully  understand  the  solution  : — "  One-tenth 
of  the  army  having  been  destroyed  in  the  first  battle,  there  were  nine-tenths  left."  Yes. 
'^  One-tenth  of  that  is  how  much  ?"  Nine  hundredths.  "  Then  taking  nine  hundredths 
&om  nine-tenths  which  is  ninety  hundredths,  what  is  left?"  Eighiy-one  hundredths. 
''And  if  81  hundredths  of  the  army  are  equal  to  16,200,  what  is  o?^  hundredth 
equal  toT  Two  hundred,  that  is  the  whole  army,  is  equal  to  what?"  To  100 
times  200,  or  20,000  men,  and  they  were  greatly  mortified  that  a  question  so  easy  had 
proved  too  much  for  them.  In  a  few  Schools  the  examination  in  Arithmetic  w^  excellent, 
the  pupils  well  trained  to  think  out  questions,  independently  of  formal  rules,  and  they 
therefore  answered  well  questions  on  principles,  and  readily  solved  far  more  difficult  prob- 
lems than  those  given  above.  What  has  been  said  concerning  Arithmetic,  may  be  applied  to 
Algebra.  It  is  not  generally  taught  as  a  science ;  there  are  rules  committed  to  memory ;  and 
there  is  the  mechanical  application  of  the  rules — this,  but  nothing  more.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed,  that  we  consider  the  masters  wholly  to  blame  for  this  stated  of  things.  They 
have  had  more  work  than  they  could  possibly  do,  and  do  it  veil ;  but  if  assistance  be  given 
them— and  this  is  indispensable — we  have  no  doubt  that  our  next  inspection  will  show  a 
marked  and  gratifying  improvement. 

Natural  Science. 

The  value  of  natural  science  as  a  part  of  a  School  curriculum,  can  hardly  be  over-esti* 
mated.  The  way  to  truth  by  reasoning  has  long  been  known  and  followed  by  not  a  few ; 
but  the  way  to  truth  by  obsen'ation  and  experiment  is  a  comparatively  recent  discovery. 
Indeed  this  discovery  has  hardly  yet  been  turned  to  account ;  we  are  disinclined  to  leave 
the  beaten  path — the  stereotyped  course  of  study — but  we  can  no  longer  resist  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  and  experimental  science  must  now  have  a  place  in  every  curriculum. 
Our  Schools  wiU  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  change.  The  introduction  of  a  new  study, 
possessing  in  itself  a  rare  quickening  power,  will  be  found  not  to  task  the  children  beyond 
their  strength,  but  to  give  increased  power  in  mastering  the  branches  of  the  old  routinoL 
"  There  is  no  intellectual  discipUne  more  important  than  that  which  these  sciences  afford  ; 
the  study,  on  the  one  hand  of  Mathematics  and  its  applications,  on  the  other  of  experi- 
mental science,  prepares  us  for  the  principal  business  of  the  intellect"  As  these  subjects 
had  been  hut  just  introduced  at  the  time  the  Schools  were  visited,  they  call  for  but  few 
reiDark&  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope,  that  teachers  wUl  bear  in 
mind  that  these  sciences  are  experimental,  that  habits  of  observation  cannot  be  cultivated 
by  merely  memorizing  the  facts  and  principles  and  classifications  given  in  text-books — ^that 
by  such  a  course,  these  interesting  subjects,  instead  of  being  in  an  eminent  degree  attrac- 
tive, will  become  utterly  repulsive  and  lose  all  their  quickening  power — that  they  can  he 
best  iauglU  vnUund  iext-booh ;  and  that  if  they  are  not  ,well  taught,  they  should  not  be 
taught  at  alL 

Establishment  of  New  Schools. 

Many  Schools  have  been  established  in  localities  where  they  were  indisputably  not 
needed,  and  where  there  is  no  probability  of  their  being  required  to  do  bona  fide  High 
School  work.  This  premature  action  is  possibly  due  partly  to  the  existence  of  an  aristo- 
cntic  feeling  on  the  part  of  locally  prominent  men,  through  which  the  Public  School  ia 
looked  upon  as  something  *Uow" — suitable  only  for  the  igmbilevulgus;  partly  to' a  spirit  of 
riTalry,  which  leads  to  the  demand  for  a  "  High  School,'' because  a  certain  town  or  village 
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of  not  greater  progressive  tendencies  has  one ;  partly  because,  from  the  mode  of  distribating 
the  Grammar  School  Fund  under  the  old  law,  "it  paid"  to  have  a  High  School  tod* 
Pablic  School  work — and  partly  because  there  exists  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  noble 
work  that  can  be  accomplished  by  an  efficient  Public  School.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes, 
the  effects  upon  national  education  are  simply  disastrous.  If  the  School  is  established  through 
the  influence  of  the  few,  it  has  to  contend  with  the  perpetual  indifference — and  sometimes 
antagonism — of  the  many.  If  it  is  opened  in  conformity  with  the  popular  voice,  the  Public 
School  is  almost  destroyed,  in  the  attempt  to  keep  up  a  High  School,  which,  in  spite  of  such 
jkttempts,  remains  what  it  was  at  its  beginning — a  mere  abortion.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  High  Schools  have  been  opened  in  places  which  cannot,  or  at  all  events  which 
do  not,  maintain  a  decent  Public  School.  The  result  is  that  the  Public  School  is  bad,  and  thf 
so-called  High  School  considered  even  as  a  Public  School  is  worse  ;  we  say  considered  as  a 
Public  School;  in  fact,  it  can  be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  only  by  a  very  liberal  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  can  such  Schools  be  regarded  as  even  fair  Public  Schools.  From 
what  we  have  seen,  we  know  that  High  Schools  have  been  established  ever  since  the  new 
Act  came  into  operation,  in  localities  which  had  not,  and  have  not  now,  made  due  provisiom 
for  the  wants  of  their  Public  Schools,  and  which  are  in  fact  violating  the  Public  School  Law, 
throvgh  an  inability  or  an  unwillingness  to  provide  the  requisite  number  of  teachers  to  do 
the  Pnblic  School  work.  In  one  of  the  places  referred  to — which  had  paved  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "  High  School,"  by  dismissing  one  of  its  Public  School  teachers — we 
found  100,  90,  and  75  pupils  respectively,  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  Public  School ! 
Imagine  a  girl  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  charge  of  100  pupils  in  the  "infant"  class  ! 
And  yet  this  village  "  felt  it  must  have  a  High  School,"  and  it  has  one !  Since  this  ten- 
dency to  establish  High  Schools  is  rife  among  us,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  no 
such  School  shoi^ld  be  permitted  in  any  place  that  has  not  a  thoroughly  efficient  Public  School. 
No  man  in  his  senses  will  say  that  a  High  School  ought  to  be  opened  where  there  is  not 
such  a  Public  School.  I^t  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  Public  Schools  of  every  place  that 
asks  for  a  High  School  be  specially  made  by  the  High  School  Inspectors,  or  by  other 
authorities,  and  let  the  request  be  not  complied  with,  whenever  it  is  found  that  a  good 
Public  School  is  not  maintained ;  for  assuredly,  any  locality  that  is  too  mean-spirited 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  good  Public  School  cannot  be  expected  to  equip  and  maintaii 
id  efficient  High  School. 

Qualifications  of  High  School  Teachers. 

We  had  intended  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  topic,  but  must  be  content  witk 
u  bare  reference  to  it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  that,  as  a  University  degree  is  no 
indication  as  to  a  man's  ability  as  a  teacher,  some  additional  qualification  should  be  de- 
manded— some  evidence  that,  in  addition  to  scholarship,  there  is  a  knowledge  of  school 
organization,  methods  of  discipline,^  government,  modes  of  teaching,  &c.  Something  of 
this  kind  seems  to  be  necessary.  The  strip  ing  fresh  from  his  college  halls  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  experienced  teacher,  too  often  thinking  that,  having  taken  honoars  ia 
languages  or  science,  he  consequently  knows  all  about  the  work  of  the  arduous  profession 
u  pon  which  he  has  entered.  Could  lectures  on  "  Pedagogy  "  be  delivered  in  the  XJniver- 
8  itiesTor  the  benefit  of  those  intending  to  teach  ?  Or  could  provision  be  made  for  giving 
such  instruction  in  the  Normal  Schools? 

Admission  of  Pupils  to  the  High  Schools. 

The  examination  and  admission  of  pupils  is  elementary  work,  but  it  is  very  impertant 
work.  It  virtually  decides  whether  the  Public  School  has  done  its  part,  and  in  what  con- 
dition the  High  School  ought  to  receive  those  who  are  to  be  the  recifdents  of  the  higher 
instrnction  it  has  to  communicate.  The  experience  of  years  has  taught  on  this  bead 
1  essons  of  great  value,  which  our  educational  authorities  have  not  failed  to  turn  to  good 
account ;  and  so  distinct  and  positive  has  this  teaching  been,  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
feature  of  our  school  system  in  which  we  are  more  directly  led  to  safe  and  sound  oon- 
elxLsions.  The  utter  inefficiency  of  the  old  Grammar  School  arrangements  in  this  respect, 
with  their  low  standard  of  attainment,  and  their  very  imperfect  mode  of  examination,  wm 
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so  notorious,  and  the  mischief  done  to  both  classes  of  schools  so  great,  that  every  one 
was  brought  at  last  to  feel  that  the  evil  was  one  that  was  eating  the  very  life  out  of  our 
Schools.  It  was  felt  that  the  starting-point  had  been  fixed  so  deplorably  low,  that  no  goal 
of  high  attainment  would  be  reached  ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  radical  change  ia 
conducting  the  examinations  for  admission  would  save  the  education  of  the  country. 
Professor  Young's  strong  sketches  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  state  of  things,  and  very 
suggestive  were  they  of  the  sort  of  educational  chaos  into  which  the  country  was  being 
brought  "  Boys  and  girls  alike,  with  the  merest  smattering  of  English  grammar — every 
«hild  supposed  to  have  any  chance  of  wriggling  through  the  meshes  of  the  Inspector's 
examining  net — driven  like  sheep  into  the  Grammar  School,  and  put  into  Latin  in  order 
to  swell  the  roll  of  Grammar  School  pupils,  and  to  entitle  the  school  to  a  larger  share  of 
the  Grammar  School  Fund.*'  It  is  well  that  we  should  keep  that  picture  before  us,  wifch 
all  its  associations  of  unworthy  manoeuvring  to  combine  the  maximum  of  money  with  the 
minimum  of  education,  both  that  we  may  the  better  appreciate  our  deliverance  from  suck 
a  state  of  real  degradation  (for  it  was  nothing  else)  and  be  led  to  watch  the  more  anxiously 
any  efforts,  if  haply  such  should  be  mad^,  to  check  and  turn  back  the  upward  movement 
which  the  new  School  Law  has  so  happily  initiated.  In  connection  with  this  low  standard 
— parsing  a  simjJe  sentence  in  English  being  practically  the  only  test — we  may  mention  one 
fact  that  shows,  amongst  many  others,  how  terribly  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  speaking 
things  were  unhinged  and  out  of  course.  As  soon  as  the  new  School  Act  became  law,  the 
Inspector  received  instructions  from  the  Department  to  apply  with  greater  strictness  the 
uld  method  and  standard,  until  they  should  be  superseded  by  the  new.  Just  one  change 
was  made^  but  that  was  found  all-sufficient :  the  parsing,  instead  of  being  given  orally, 
was  exacted  in  writing.  The  effect  was  most  remarkable.  About  one-half  of  the  can- 
didates presented  to  the  Inspector  as  fit  subjects  for  High  School  tuition  were  found,  to  a 
lamentable  extent,  incapable  of  spelling  con*ectly  in  writing — whatever  they  may  hive 
been  able  to  do  orally — words  certainly  not  amongst  the  most  difficult  in  the  langua^, 
more  particularly  those  very  terms  of  grammar  which  were  almost  every  day  in  their 
mouths.  Much  harm,  unfoiiiunately,  had  already  been  done,  but  how  much  more  would 
have  been  done  but  for  the  salutary  interposition  of  the  Inspector  between  the  High 
School,  with  its  coveted  legislative  grant,  and  the  pushing  tendency  of  the  local  authorities  ! 
At  last  came  the  system  under  which  we  have  been  working  for  a  twelvemonth — the 
Board  of  Examiners  attached  to  each  school,  whose  admissions  are  made  final  on  approval 
by  the  Inspector,  who  is  **  to  see  that  the  regulations  and  programme  of  examination 
provided  according  to  law  are  duly  observed,"  and,  therefore,  not  vitiated  by  the  ad- 
mistdon  of  pupils  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  prescribed  standard.  It  is  plain  enough 
that  this  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  plan,  yet  far  from  perfection  ;  for  one  thing  it 
wants,  and  without  that  it  will  never  command  public  confidence — uniformity.  It  is  felt 
that,  though  it  protects  the  High  School  from  many  an  unfit  pupil  that  would  have  crept 
in  under  the  "simple  parsing"  system,  it  nevertheless 'works  unequally,  and  with  all  the 
care  the  Inspector  can  exercise,  it  must  work  unequally,  so  gieat  is  the  disparity  between 
the  different  sets  of  questions,  as  put  by  different  Examining  Boards.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
the  expedient  of  exacting  a  higher  percentage  where  the  questions  are  easier,  and  this 
has  been  resorted  to  in  some  cases,  but  the  proceeding  is  viewed  with  so  much  disfavour, 
and  is  so  much  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  Inspector,  that  we  have  no  high 
opinion  of  it  as  a  remedy.  There  is  but  one  course  which  can  be  considered  fair  to  all, 
and  that  is,  providing  the  same  examination  for  all,  subject  always,  of  course,  to  that 
indispensable  safeguard,  revision  by  the  Inspectors,  That  course,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Department,  under  whose  insti-uctions  questions  for  the  Entrance 
Examinations  have  been  prepared  by  the  High  School  Inspectors,  to  be  submitted  to  all 
the  schools.  This  will  excite  general  satisfaction,  as  a  most  commendable  move  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity,  and,  we  may  hope,  will'  quite  dispel  that  feeling  of  uneasiness  ' 
to  which  the  absence  of  uniformity  has  given  birth. 

In  a  few,  a  very  few,  instances,  the  local  Examining  Boards  have  objected  to  the  revi- 
sion, by  the  High  School  Inspector,  of  their  reports  of  the  entrance  examination  results. 
They  seemed  to  think  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  of  revision  by  the  Inspector  a  reflectioa 
upon  their  honour  as  men,  and  their  ability  as  Examiners,  and  signified  their  intention  of 
''  trying  to  have  repealed  the  obnoxious  clause  of  the  Act  which  confers  such  powers." 
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We  cannot  sympathise  with  this  feeling.  No  one  can  deny  the  right,  nay  the  duty,  of  the 
Grovernment  to  exact  such  conditions  for  the  admission  of  pupils  as  shall  secure  that  de- 
gree of  qualification  at  entrance,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  schools  to  accom- 
plish the  work  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  for  which  they  annually  draw  a  liberal 
allowance  from  the  public  Treasury.  Is  the  constitution  of  the  Local  Boards  such  as  to 
guarantee  that  these  conditions  shall  be  satisfied  1 

With  the  highest  respect  for 'the  gentlemen  composing  these  Boards,  we  venture  to 
think  not.  The  work  of  examination  is  practic^ly  in  the  hands  of  the  High  School  Mas- 
ter and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  these  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Exam- 
iners, and  ai'e  questionless  a  unit  upon  all  questions  concerning  the  admission  of  pupils. 
Now  we  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  honour^  integrity,  and  ability  of  the  Chairmen  of  our 
Boards  of  Trustees,  and  in  all  these  points  we  believe  our  High  School  Masters  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  any  teachers  in  the  world ;  but  as  it  is  the  ambition — laudable 
enough  we  are  sure-r-of  these  gentlemen  to  have  as  many  pupils  as  possible  in  their  school, 
in  order  that  it  may  compare  favourably  with  others,  and  secure  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
High  School  Fund;  their  inclination  may,  therefore,  warp  their  judgment,  and  render  them 
unwittingly  less  strict  than  they  ought  to  be  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  theorizing — of  any  speculative  arguments  upon  this  point.  Qrantr 
ing  all  that  can  possibly  be  desired  by  the  most  sensitive  spirit — ^granting  that  the  Exam- 
ining Boards  are  composed  of  men  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  unquestionable  ability, 
there  still  remains  the  stubborn  fact — that,  both  under  the  old  law  and  under  the  new, 
pupils  have  been  hurried  into  the  High  Schools  who  were  uUerly  ttnqualified.  If  it  be  asked 
why  the  Inspectors  did  not  exercise  the  veto  power  which  had  been  given  them,  we  reply, 
because,  as  there  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  different  Examining  Boards  and,  there- 
fore, as  many  different  standards  of  admission,  there  was  no  uniform  and  certain  test 
which  they  could  apply  to  the  different  cases.  AU  the  Examining  Boards  had  adopted 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  assigned  to  the  examination  questions,  as  the  standard  for 
the  admission  of  candidates ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  applying  thia  test 
of  a  successful  examination,  had  the  questions  been  the  same  for  all  the  Schools.  But  here  there 
was  great  diversity  \  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  examination  papers  used  in  a  few  of  the  schools, 
constituted  a  higher  standard  than  sixty,  or  seventy,  or  eighty,  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent, 
would  have  been  in  other  cases.  But  if  we  attempted  to  ex^t  a  higher  per  centage  upon 
these  inferior  papers,  when  it  was  known  that  fifty  per  cent,  had  been  adopted  throughout 
the  country  as  the  mininum  for  entrance,  we  were  immediately  taxed  with  the  exerciae  of 
arbitrary  power. 

"  You  passed  pupils  in  the  K  School  on  a  mininum  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  why  do  you 
exact  a  higher  standard  from  us?"  was  the  remonstrance  not  unfrequently  heard.  It  was 
useless  to  urge  that  the  K.  School  had  set  most  excellent  papers,  and  that  its  fifty  per  cent, 
was  in  reality  higher  than  seventy  per  cent,  on  proportionally  easier  papers.  Hence,  act- 
ing upon  their  own  convictions,  and  in  accord  with  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  masters,  the  Inspectors  made  the  recommendation  above  referred  to — 
that  examination  papers  should  be  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Department^ 
so  as  to  make  the  entrance  examination  dnd  the  test  for  admission  the  same  for  all  the 
Schools,  It  this  be  carried  out,  the  Inspectors  can  have  no  difficulty  in  exercising  the  veto 
power  in  cases  which  call  for  the  discharge  of  so  unpleasant  a  duty — certainly,  when  the 
standard  is  fixed  and  uniform,  they  cannot  be  charged  with  having  exercised  their  power 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  gentlemen  whose  views  we  are  discussine,  admitted  that, 
upon  the  removal  of  all  restraint,  the  '*  tendency"  would  be  to  crowd  the  High  Schools 
with  unprepared  pupils,  and  thus  lessen  their  efficiency — or  irather  prevent  their  attaining 
to  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  alone  can  render  them  worthy  of  the  name.  But  they 
thought  that  this  evil  could  be  remedied  by  the  classification  of  the  schools,  and  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  "  payment  by  results." — We  cannot  admit  this. 

Average  attendance  must  always  be  an  element  in  determining  the  distribution  of 
the  High  School  fimd ;  and  as  many  schools  can  have  no  expectation  of  ranking  liigh, 
these  will  be  tempted  to  compensate  by  numbers  what  they  lose  in  grade. 

Moreover,  when  schools  have  attained  to  a  high  grade,  they  cannot  easily  be  degraded; 
the  "  tendency"  above  stated  would  prevail ;  many  unqualified  pupils  would  be  admitted; 
and,  though  the  efficiency  of  the  school  would  in  reality  be  impaired,  any  attempt  to  de- 
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grade  it  would  be  at  once  designated  as  an  "  act  of  arbitrary  power/'  Many  of  the  schools 
sue  now  quite  low  enough  ;  but  remove  all  check  to  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  there  is 
yet  a  lower  d^th  to  which  they  may  sink — ^a  depth  of  utter  uselessness — ^uselessnees  t 
a  depth  in  which  they  must  be  an  unmeasured  injury  to  the  highest  interests  of  education. 

The  objection  that  the  veto  power  is  a  reflection  upon  the  uprightness  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  is  without  weight ;  at  least,  it  has  no  greater  weight  than  if  urged 
a^tdnsi  the  inspection  of  the  schools  themselves.  For  the  High  School  Master,  to  dU  in- 
tents and  purpose,  is  the  Examining  Board,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  leaving 
— ^at  least  in  a  great  many  cases — ^the  business  of  the  examination  entirely  in  his  hands. 

Ky  therefore,  the  inspection  of  the  examination  papers  and  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nation, is  a  "  reflection"  upon  the  honour  of  the  Examiners,  much  more  is  the  inspection 
of  the  schools,  which  subjects  all  the  dosser  of  the  most  able  and  accomplished  teacher  to 
the  test  of  examination  by  a  disinterested  and  independent  Examiner. 


PAYMENTS  BY   RESULTS. 

In  applying  this  principle  of  "  payment  for  results,"  there  are  two  great  points  to  be 
settled. 

Finiy  The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  status  of  the  school. 

Secondly,  The  principle,  based  on  the  ascertained  status  of  the  school,  according  to 
which  each  school  is  to  receive  its  due  proportion  of  the  Legislative  Grant. 

In  estimating  the  status  of  the  school,  we  propose  to  adopt  the  following  mode  of  pro- 
cedure :  We  commence  with  assigning  to  each  subject  of  study,  in  the  authorized  Pro- 
granime,  a  maximum  valuation,  in  marks,  arranring  the  subjects  in  five  groups — ^four  of 
which  we  regard  as  equivalent, — fixing  the  relative  value  of  the  remaining  one  according 
to  the  best  of  our  judgment. 

(1).  English  branches ;  (2)  Classics ;  (3)  Mathematics;  (4)  Natural  Science;  each  valued 
at  120.  (5.)  Modem  languages,  80.  After  adequate  inspection  of  each  subject,  we  propose  to 
indicate  the  standing  of  the  school  in  each  by  a  graduated  system  of  marking  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  adopted  in  granting  teachers'  certificates,  adopting  fawr  classes  bow- 
ever  ;  with  a  determinate  percentage  for  each.  We  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
standing  of  the  schools,  as  determined  by  the  Inspectors,  should  be  published  in  the  Jom- 
nal  of  Educalion,  at  what  might  be  deemed  a  convenient  time,  in  tabular  form,  of  which 
the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 


School  at  A« 
B. 
C. 


English. 

I. 
II. 

m. 


Classics. 

11. 

I. 

IV. 


Math's. 

I. 
11. 
IV. 


Nat.  Science. 
I. 

n. 

II. 


Mod.  Languages. 

II. 

I. 

IV. 


We  use  the  expression  "  adequate  inspection,"  not  intending  thereby  the  examina- 
tion of  all  the  classes  in  each  subject,  which  our  experience  under  the  new  system  convin- 
ces us  18  impossible  within  the  time  at  our  command,  but  such  inspection  as  shall  enable 
the  Inspector  to  form,  on  fair  and  reasonable  grounds,  an  honest,  and  as  far  as  may  be, 
accurate  judgment  of  the  ability  and  success  with  which  each  subject  has  been  taught 
In  some  of  the  subjects  the  Inspector  may  find  it  necessary  to  examine  all  the  classes  be- 
fore he  can  arrive  at  such  a  decision  as  will  satisfy  him,  and  with  judicious  maoi^emeiit 
it  will  be  quite  possible  to  do  this  in  these  particular  itfistances ;  but  to  attempt  it  in  all  is 
out  of  the  question,  and,  happily,  is  not  indispensable.  We  desire  to  have  it  distincdy 
understood  that,  in  expressing  by  a  definite  vuuation  our  estimate  of  the  *^  proficiency  of 
the  pupils",  we  shall  take  lu^ely  into  account  the  degree  of  ability,  fidelity  and  sound 
judgment  displayed  by  the  master,  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  his  pupils. 
Where  the  general  discipline  of  the  school  is  unsatisfactory,  a  lower  condition  as  to  attain- 
ment will  usually  result,  and  wUl  bring  its  due  penalty  with  it.;  but,  in  some  instances, 
it  might  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  appropriation  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  of  the  case. 
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A  tabular  statement  siiDilar  to  the  one  which  has  been  given  above,  in  which  the 
status  of  each  school  in  each  of  the  departments  of  study  should  be  exhibited,  having  beea 
prepared,  one  of  the  four  following  modes  of  procedure  might  be  adopted  for  the' purpose 
of  determining  the  appropriation. 

1.  The  average  performance  of  the  school  might  be  taken,  and  the  school  placed  with 
reference  to  its. average,  in  one  or  other  of  the  four  classes  it  is  proposed  to  form.  Cer- 
tain rates,  varying  of  course,  in  amount,  would  be  attached  to  the  pupils,  according  to  the 
^lass  in  which  each  school  should  be  placed.  This  is  substantially  the  plan  reconunended 
by  Professor  Young  in  his  address  to  the  Teachers'  Ass  iciation. 

2.  A  system  of  deductions  for  shortcomings  might  be  applied. 

3.  A  certain  amount  might  be  appropriated  to  each  of  the  four  departments  of  study, 
and  distribute4  in  varying  rates  per  pupil  according  to  the  standing  of  the  school  in  each 
department. 

4.  Some  method  might  be  adopted  for  combining,  in  another  way,  the  new  element  of 
proficiency  with  the  mode  at  present  pursued,  which  takes  into  account  average  attend- 
ance only. 

Plan  1,  is  extremely  simple,  but  is  open  to  this  objection,  that  under  it  the  good  work 
in  one  department  would  counterbalance  the  bad,  and  thus — the  status  of  the  school  hav- 
ing been  once  fixed,  poor  work,  if  confined  to  a  single  department,  would  escape  all  penalty, 
unless  the  work  were  so  poor  as  to  justify  the  extreme  penalty  of  degrading  the  schooL 

2.  The  diflficulty  referred  to  as  connected  with  plan  No.  1,  may  be  met,  without  de- 
grading a  school  to  a  lower  class,  by  making  a  deduction  for  (marked)  inefficiency  in  any 
department  according  to  the  following  plan.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  number 
of  marks  has  been  assigned  to  each  of  the  departments  of  Classics,  Mathematics,  Natural 
Science,  and  English,  whilst  two-thirds  of  that  number  has  been  assigned  to  Modem  Lan- 
guages. What  we  would  call  a  perfect  school — that  is,  first  class  in  every  department- 
would,  therefore,  be  represented  by  the  number  4§  (Classics  1  +,  Mathematics  1  +,  Na- 
tural Science  1  +9  English  1  +}  Modern  Languages  §.)  Now,,  let  every  school  that  obtains 
the  required  percentage  (say  75)  of  the  aggregate  of  marks  be  placed  in  the  first  class  ; 
but,  if  a  school  has  faOoa  to  obtain  this  percentage  in  any  department  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  marks,  let  the  fraction  or  percentage  which  this  number  of  marks  is  of  the  whol<^ 
percentage,  (75)  be  deducted  from  the  number  representing  a  perfect  school  For  exam- 
ple :  suppose  that  one  of  the  first  class  schools  has  obtained  the  requisite  first  class 
percentage  iji  Modern  lianguages.  Natural  Science,  English,  but  only  two-thirds  of  it  in 
Mathematics,  and  one-third  in  Classics ;  then  its  standing  will  be, — Modern  Language 
1  +  Natural  Science  1  +  Englioh  1  +  Mathematics  §  +  Classics  \ — that  is,  4  ; 
but  a  perfect  school  should  be  4§,  therefore  the  school  in  question  will  be  only  ^i  =  I  ^^ 
a  perfect  school ;  and  thus  will  lose  one- seventh  of  what  it  would  be  entitled  to  as  a 
perfect  school.     This  method  of  procedure  would  remedy  the  defect  alluded  to. 

3.  Another  plan  may  be  suggested,  inferior  in  point  of  simplicity  to  plan  No.  I,  but 
firee  from  its  defect.  Let  the  standing  of  the  schools  in  each  department  be  determined 
as  before  :  let  the  total  average  attendance  in  each  class  of  the  several  departments  be 
ascertained  from  the  half-yearly  returns  and  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  ;  let  the  grant 
be  distributed  among  the  different  departments  in  proportion  to  the  marks  allotted  to  each, 
as  given  above  ;  let  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  department  be  divided  in  given  ratios 
among  the  number  of  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  class  pupils  in  that  department,  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  amount  per  pupil  to  be  given  to  each  class,  and  so  for  all  the  departments ;  then  the 
amount  per  pupil  to  be  given  to  each  school,  according  to  its  rank  or  classification  in  the 
several  departments,  is  readily  determined.  This  scheme  will  probably  be  made  plain  by 
illustration.  Suppose  the  returns  give  a  total  average  attendance  of  one  thousand  pupils, 
and  that  $14,000  is  the  amount  of  the  grant :  we  wish  to  find  how  much  per  pupil  ia  to 
be  given  to  each  school.  The  distribution  of  this  amount  according  to  the  value  asaign^d 
to  each  department  will  be  as  follows  : — 

English  branches  120  marks  $3,000 

Classics  120     "  3,000 

Mathematics 120     "  3,000 

Natural  Science 120     "  3,000 

Modem  Languages 80     ''  2,000 
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Vow  we  find  from  the  Inspectors'  reports  the  one  thousand  pupils  classified  as  ibllowsk 

Class.                     I.  II.  III.  IV. 

English                250  350  220  '                180 

Classics                200  250  250  300 

Mathematics       150  350  250  250 

;Matural  Science  200  275  250  150 

Mod.  Languages  120  140  240  300 

We  now  divide  the  $3,000  apportioned  to  the  English  department  amongst  two 
hundred  and  fifty  first  class  pupils,  three  hundred  and  fifty,  second,  two  hundred  and 
twenty,  third,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty,  fourth,  in  given  ratios,  say  four;  three;  two; 
one,  determining  the  amount  for  each  pupil  in  the  different  classes,  and  proceed  in  the 
Kame  manner  with  the  other  departments.  Making  the  calculation  according  to  the  above 
sappositions,  we  should  have  for  each  pupil  in 


Class.                        I. 

II. 

•  III. 

IV. 

English                 $4-50 

$3-37 

$2-29 

$M2 

Classics                    5  12 

3-84 

2-50 

1-27 

Mathematics            6-00 

3-75 

2-50 

1-25 

Natural  Science      5-00 

3-75 

2-50 

1-25 

Mod.  Languages    5  72 

4-29 

2-86 

1-43 

Hence,  if  a  school  of  forty  (average)  be  first  class  in  all  the  departments  the  portion 
will  be  f  25.34  x  40  ;  if  it  has  been  ranked  first  class  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  second 
clause  in  English  and  Natural  Science,  and  third  class  in  Modem  Languages,  the  several 
amounts  per  pupil  will  be,  English,  ^'37  ;  Classics,  85*12  ;  Mathematics,  15*00  ;  Natural 
Science,  $3.75  ;  Modern  Languages,  |1'43 ;  Total  per  pupil,  $18*67.  The  total  apportion- 
ment in  this  case  will  be  $18.67  x  40. 

4.  If  we  start  with  the  assumption  th^t  a  pupil  in  class  1 — and,  therefore  receiving 
an  education,  the  best  that  is  given  in  our  High  Schools,  may  be  regarded,  with  a  view  to 
the  appropriation,  as  equivalent  to  a  larger  number  in  an  inferior  class,  we  have  suggested 
K>  U6  the  idea  of  a  set  of  multipliers  to  be  combined  with  the  statement  of  average  attend- 
ance, as  it  is  made  at  present.  Let  these  multipliers  be  in  the  first  four  departments  of 
t?Midy,  4,  3,  2,  1 ;  and  in  Modern  Languages,  2*7,  2,  1*4,  '7.  Let  us  apply  this 
method  in  the  case  of  some  particular  school, — one,  for  example,  of  the  following  num- 
ber6,(average  attendance)  and  stauiling : — 

High  ^hool  at  B~-  average  attendance  in  English  coursf,  forty-five  ;  in  Classical 
course,  fifteen;  in  Mathematics,  sixty;  (=xsum  of  E.  and  C.)  in  Natural  Science,  fifty; 
and  in  Modem  Languages,  twenty.  These  last  two  average-,  it  will  be  seen  would 
be  required  in  the  half  yearly  return,  but  it  would  give  but  little  additional  trouble  to 
introduce  them.  We  suppose  the  status  of  the  school  to  be  as  follows  : — Classics  I ;  Ma- 
thematics II ;  English  I ;  Natural  Science  ill ;  Modern  Languages  II ;  its  claim  upon  the 
'.Tant  would  then  be  ascertained  in  the  following  manner  : — 

English,  class  I.  45  by  4— *i00 
Mathematics  II.  60  by  3—180 
Classics  I.   15  by  4—  60 

Natural  Science  III.  50  by  2—100 
Mod.  Languages  ii.  20  by  2 — »40 


580 

Each  school  having  been  treated  in  this  way,  the  maximum  required  to  calculate  the 
rate  would  be  of  courae  the  sum  of  the  totals  thus  obtained  :  let  us  assume  this  maximum 
to  be  90,000,  and  that  the  Legislative  Grant  amounts  to  $20,000  :  the  appropriation  to 
this  particular  sdiool  is  easily  arrived  at  by  means  of  the  proportion, — 90,C00  :  580  *. 
$^20,000  :  $rJ9,  nearly.  This  is,  in  short,  as  compared  with  the  m(»de  in  use  at  present — 
an  application  of  the  principle  of  Compound  Fellowship  instead  of  Simple.  Of  course,  in 
actual  calculation,  the  several  totals  which  would  be  inconveniently  large,  could  be 
reduced  in  any  convenient  proportion. 
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CLAS8IPirATM)N    OF    SCHOOLS. 


At  the  present  moment  it  would  be  impoesible  to  apply  either  t^e  third  or  tbio  fourth 
scheme,  as  the  half-yearly  returns — which,  as  we  have  said,  would  require  to  be  ali^tly 
alterod  in  form  for  either  of  those  plan8--do  not  furnish  ilie  requisite  information  ;  but 
it  may  serve  a  good  purpose  to  classify  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  Plan  I. ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  list,  which  w^  ask  your  permission  to  make 
public  in  this  way,  under  the  impression  that  it  will  both  prepare  Masters  and  Trustees 
for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  "  payment  for  results,"  and  give  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  its  probable  effects.  There  will  be,  of  course,  a  revision  of  the  list  at  the  okwe  o€ 
the  next  inspection,  when  we  fully  expect  that  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  reniovin^ 
to  a  higher  grade  several  of  the  schools  which,  in  consequence  of  their  staff  of  masters 
being  incomplete,  unwise  haste  in  admitting  pupils,  so  as  to  crowd  the  lower  classes,  or 
other  unfavourable  circumstances,  do  not  at  present  occupy  the  status  which  they  wiJ], 
doubtless,  eventually  reach.  ^ 

Class  I. — Gait,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  Ottawa. — 4. 

Class  II. — Barrie,  Brampton,  Clinton,  Cobourg,  Colbome,  Dundas,  Qananoque, 
Kapanee,  Oshawa,  Paris,  Perth.  Peterborough,  Port  Hope,  St.  Catharines,  St  Marys, 
Stratford,  Toronto,  Welland,  Whitby.— 19. 

Class  III. — Beamsville,  Belleville,  Berlin,  Bowman ville,  Brantford,  Brockville, 
Cayuga,  Chatham,  Elora,  Farmersville,  Fergus,  Fonthill,  Goderich,  Grimsby,  Guelph, 
Ingersoll,  Lindsay,  London,  Markham,  Morrisburgh,  Newcastle,  Newmarket,  Omemee, 
Owen  Sound,  Picton,  Prescott,  Sami^,  Simcoe,  Smith's  Falls,  Smithville,  St  Thomas, 
Uxbridge,  Windsor,  Woodstock,  Weston. — 35. 

Class  IV. — Alexandria,  Almonte,  Amprior,  Bradford,  Brighton,  Caledonia,  Garleton 
Place,  Collingwood,  Cornwall,  Dunnville,  Iroquois,  Itemptville,  Kincardine,  L'Orignal,  Ma- 
niUa,  Metcalfe,  Milton,  Moiuit  Pleasant,  Niagara,  Newburgh,  Norwood,  Oakville,  Oakwood, 
Orangeville,  Osborne,  Pakenham,  Pembroke,  Port  Dover,  Port  Perry,  Port  Eowan,  Ren- 
frew, Richmond,  Richmond  Hill,  Scotland,  Stirling,  Strathroy,  Streetsville,Thorold,  Trenton, 
Vankleek  HiH,  Vienna,  Walkerton,  Wardsville,  Watei-down,  Williamstown. — 46. 

It  will  be  seen  that  four  schools  only  have  been  placed  in  the  first  class ;  those,  therefore, 
which  stand  in  the  second  class  must  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  high  rank,  though  not  the 
highest '  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that,  as  to  the  amount  apportioned  from  the  legislative 
grant,  their  position  will  be  a  very  good  one  indeed,  as  there  are  so  few  schools  above  them. 

We  deem  it  right  to  draw  attention  specially  to  tlie  fact,  that  in  some  cases  where 
undue  anxiety  has  been  manifested  to  swell  the  number  of  "  entrance  pupils,**  what  has 
been  gained  in  numbers  ^as  been  lost  in  status,  there  being  in  such  cases  but  a  small 
numl)er  of  advanced  pupils  as  compared  with  the  total  number  enrolled. 

In  relation  to  Class  IV.,  we  agree  in  considering  the  following  schools  as  not  only  at 
present  far  below  the  standard  of  High  School,  but  as  likely  to  remain  so  for  years  to 
come,  since  the  villages  in  which  they  are  situated  have  not  as  yet  Public  Schools  in  a  suf- 
ficiently effective  condition  to  fumidi  material  for  the  support  of  anything  worthy  of  the 
name  of  High  School,  viz.,  Richmond,  Pakenham,  Osborne,  Alexandria,  Metc^e,  Ma- 
nilla, Oakwood,  Stirling,  Scotland  and  Wardsville.  Walkerton  has  been  placed  in  Class 
IV.  because  it  is  a  new  school,  and  has  been  visited  by  only  one  of  the  Inspectors.  It 
lias  its  position  to  win. 

As  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  schools  are  directly  involved  in  their  status,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Inspectors,  it  will  not  take  us  by  surprise  if  our  an'angement  be  sharply  cri- 
ticised ;  and  very  probably  some  of  the  Masters  and  Trustees  will  feel  disappointed  at 
seeing  their  schools  in  a  lower  positi<Mi  than  they  have  been  expecting  to  occupy.  We  need 
not  say  that  our  judgment  has  been  exercised  with  careful  deliberation  and  strict  impar- 
tiality, and  we  place  this  list  before  the  public  with  a  full  conviction  that  substantial  justice 
has  been  done  to  all.  The  subjoined  statement,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Marling, 
of  the  Education  Office,  exhibits  conclusively  the  superiority  of  the  new  system  to  the  old, 
enabling  us,  as  it  does,  to  compare  the  apportionment,  as  it  was  for  the  half-year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  period  at  which  we  write,  with  the  apportionment  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  new  system  had  been  in  force,  and  if  the  rate  attached  to  each  class  (which  is  given 
here  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illustration)  had  been  fixed  by  the  pix>per  authority. 
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Statement  respecting  the  High  School  Apportionment,  First  Half,  1872. 

The  apportionment  for  the  first  half  of  1872  was  based  upon  average  attendance, 
without  taking  into  account  the  minimnm  rate  of  $400  per  annum  for  each  school,  the 
intention  being  to  make  up  the  grant,  at  the  distribution  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the 
year^  to  the  minimum  sum  of  $400,  to  those  schools  which  would  not  have  gained  that 
sum  during  the  year  on  the  basis  of  attendance  simply. 

But  to  illustrate,  partially  at  least,  the  effect  of  paying  by  results,  the  apportionment 
actually  made  for  the  first  half  of  1872  is  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  statement,  column 
3  (at  the  rate  of  $9  per  pupil),  and  in  column  4,  the  apportionment  is  given  as  it  would 
haTe  been  had  each  smaller  school  received  at  least  the  minimum  of  $200  for  the  half- 
year,  the  rate  being  reduced  to  $8*55 ;  while,  in  column  5,  is  shown  a  supposed  apportion- 
ment with  the  same  amount  to  be  distributed,  and  the  same  attendance,  but  with  rates 
of  grant  differing  according  to  the  classes  in  which  the  schools  have  been  respectively 
placed  by  the  Inspectors,  while  the  minimum  grant  of  $200  is  secured  to  each  school. 

The  rates  thus  adopted,  by  way  of  example,  are  $10*50  for  Class  I.,  $9 '50  for  Class 
II.,  $7-70  for  Class  III.,  and  $5  for  Qass  IV.  Should  this  mode  of  distribution  be 
adopted,  the  rate  to  be  assigned  to  each  class  will  be  considered  and  determined  by  proper 
authority.* 


HioH  Schools. 


Gait. 

KiogBton  .. 
Ottawa.... 


Class  I. 


Total  1st  Claas.. 


Banie 

Brampton 

Clinton 

Coboarg 

Colixnne 

Bandae 

Gananoque  . . . 

Napaaee 

Oshawa 

PariB 

Perth... 

Peterborough... 

Port  Hope 

St.  Caiharmes . 

St.Mafy*8 

StratfoFd 

Toronto ^... 

WeUand 

Wbhby 


Class  II. 


Total  2nd  Class . 


Beamsville 
Belleville .... 

Berlin 

Bowman^lle 

Brantf ord 

Brock-nlle 

Cayuga 

Chatham 


Class  III. 


Average 

Attendance, 

First  Half,  1872. 


121 

130 

71 

77 


41 
61 
31 

103 
38 
64 
39 

114 
67 
37 
49 

112 
62 

134 
36 
58 

111 
40 
93 


1290 


29 
61 
18 
46 
61 
60 
30 
45 


Apportionment 

onhasisof 

Attendance,  at 

tOper  Papil, 

(as  paid.) 


$ 
1089 
1170 


3691 


549 
279 
927 
342 
676 
a51 

1026 
603 
333 
441 

1008 
668  ' 

1206 
324 


360 
837 


11,610 


261 
649 
162 
406 
649 
540 
270 
405 


Apportionment 

onhasisof 

Attendance,  at 

$8-66  per  Pupil, 

resemng  a  li^ni- 

mmnof  t200 

fooreadL 


$ 

1034 

mi 

607 
658 


3410 


350 


881 
325 
547 
333 
975 
573 
316 
419 
968 
530 
1146 
308 
496 
949 
342 
795 


11,030 


248 
522 
200 
385 
522 
513 
256 
385 


Apportionment 
'  on  Daais  of  at- 
tendance, at  the, 
following  rates : 
Class  I.....flO-60 
Class  II..  9-60 
Class  III..  7-70 
Class  IV..     5D0 


$ 

1271 

1365 

745 

808 


4189 


390 
580 
296 
979 
361 
608 
371 

1083 
636 
352 
466 

1064 
589 

1273 
342 
551 
-1045 
380 
884 


12,249 


223 
470 
200 
346 
470 
462 
231 
.346 
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Statement  respecting  the  High  School  Apportion ment»  First  Half  of  1872 — eonUnwd. 


High  Schools. 


Blora 

Varmenville.. 

FergUB   

Fonthill  

(jfoderich  

Grimsby ■ 

Guelph 

IngiersoU 

lindaay 

London 

Markham 

MorrisbuTgh  .. 

Newcastle  

Newmarket... 

(hnemee 

Owen  Sound .. 

Picton 

Preecott 

S^TTiia 

Bimcoe 

Smith's  Falls.. 

i^mithville  

St.  Thomas.... 

Uzbridge 

Weston 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


Total  3rd  ClaBs. 


Class  IV. 

Alexandria 

Almonte 

Amprior 

Bradford 

Brighton  

Caledonia 

Carleton  Place 

CoUingwood 

Cornwall 

Dunnville 

Iroquois  

Kemptville 

Kincardine 

L'Orignal 

Manilla 

Metcalfe r. 

Milton  

Mount  Pleasant 

Niagara 

Newburgh 

Norwood 

Oakville 

Oakwood 

Orangeville 

Osbiime 

Pakenham 

Pembroke 

Port  Dover 

Port  Perry 

Port  Rowan 

Kenfrew 

Kichmoud  Hill 

Scotland  

Stirling 

Strathroy 

Streetsville 


Average 

Attendance, 

First  Half,  1872. 


20 
30 
25 
20 
31 
38 
30 
41 
30 
162 
26 
31 
29 
34 
41 
67 
63 
28 

:« 
51 

40 
27 
53 
22 
32 
19 
42 


1413 


16 
10 
16 
20 
14 
28 
11 
18 
13 
28 
64 
20 
26 
16 
24 
14 
20 
23 
14 
40 
26 
21 
12 
15 
15 
17 
10 
22 
19 
19 
17 
23 
24 
15 
27 


Apportionment 

on  basis  of 

Attendance,  at 

$9  per  Pupil, 

(as  paid..) 


180 
270 
225 
180 
279 
M2 
270 
369 
270 
1458 
225 
279 
261 
306 
369 
603 
567 
252 
297 
459 
360 
243 
477 
198 
288 
171 
378 

12,n7 


144 

90 
144 
180' 
126 
262 

99 
162 
117 
252 
576 
180 
2:34 
144 
216 
126 
180 
207 
126 
360 
234 
189 
108 
135 
135 
153 

90 
198 
171 
171 
153 
207 
216 
135 
243 
117  • 


Apportionment 

on  basis  of 
Attendance,  at 
^•55  per  Pupil, 
reserving  a  Mini- 
mum of  C200 
for  each. 


12,235 


ApportioDmeiit 
on  basis  of  at- 
tendance, at  tbf 
following  rates: 

Class  I llO'.'iO 

Class  IT...  950 
Class  III..  770 
Class  IV..    6"00 


200 

200 

256 

231 

214 

200 

200 

200 

265 

238 

325 

293 

2.56 

m 

:V)l 

316 

256 

m 

1385 

1247 

214 

200 

265 

m 

248 

•     223 

291 

262 

350 

316- 

573 

516 

539 

485 

239 

20a 

282 

254 

436 

392 

342 

306 

231 

m 

453 

408 

200 

300 

274 

246 

200 

200 

11,113 


200 

i            200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

239 

200 

200 

20Q 

200 

SOO 

200 

200 

239 

20a 

547 

320 

200 

200 

222 

200 

200 

200 

205 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

^     200 

342 

300 

222 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

300 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

205 

200 

200 

200 

231 

300 

200 

200 
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Suteinent.ie8pecting  the  High  School  Apportionment,  First  Half  of  1872 — miUnited, 


HiftH  School.^. 


Average 
Attenduice, 


Apportionment 

on  bMosof 
Attendftnce,  at 


rRrrt  Half,  1872. !    «9  jw  Pupil, 
)        (an  paid.) 


Thow>ld 

Trenton.../ 

VankleekhiU 

Vienna 

WardsTille 

Watepdown 

WilUaznrtown 

Trttal  4tli  Claw  . 


Apportionment 

on  basis  of 

Attendanoe,  at 

$8*65;)erPnpilj 

reserving  a  Mini- 

miun  of  S200 

for  each. 


922  _         8308 

SUMMARY. 


316 
200 
200 
273 
239 
214 
274 


Apportionment 
on  Daiiis  of  at- 
tendance, at  the 
following  rateti : 

ClasBl $10*50 

Class  XL...  9.50 
Class  III..  7-70 
Class  IV. .    5*00 


9558 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


8720 


4  Scboofe  Clajw  I 

399 
1290 
1413     ^ 

922 

3691 

n,6io 

12,717 
8308 

3410 
11,030 

4189 

19  Schools  Class  II 

12,249 
11 113 

-i*»  Schook  Class  III 

4.'$  Schools  Claw  IV 

8720 

4XXMt' 

.^,226 

36,2a5^ 

36,271 

iybfe.— It  will  be  observed  that  the  system  of  payment  set  forth  in  colomn  4,  secnres  an  increased  rate 
for  i^ui*uii»  puiccd  ill  tilt?  ^tkI  <ir  second  claHs,  while  schools  of  the  third  amd  fonrth  classes  receive  less ;  but 
t}.e  provision  for  a  larger  minimum  grant  than  formerly  protects  them  in  the  enioyment  of  at  least  f400 
f iMm  Government  per  annum,  and  prevents  the  superior  schools  from  receiving  very  large  grants.  Richmond 
And  WaikertoD  received  no  grants  for  the  first  half  of  1872. 

The  preceding  statement  tellfl  its  own  story.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  great  injustice 
/jas  l*een  done  to  our  good  schools  by  allowing  the  poor  schools — some  of  them  worse  than 
tiseless,  as  checking  the  improvement  of  the  Public  School — to  afisorb  public  money  which 
ought  to  have  gone  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  schools  that  are  doing  true  High 
»School  work  in  a  creditable  way,  so  as  to  confer  a  real  benefit  on  the  country.  It  is  true 
much,  under  the  new  system,  has  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Inspectors,  and  Inspect- 
oi-s  are  but  men,  and  may  err  ;  but  certainly  no  errors  made  by  Inspectors,  in  the  honest 
and  impartial  exercise  of  their  judgment,  are  likely  to  inflict  on  our  deserving  men  and  our 
l)Hst  .schools,  anything  like  the  discouragement  and  the  injury  which  must  result  whewf 
mhi«1m»ts  only  are  taken  into  account. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

J.  G.  D.  Mackenzie. 
J.  A.  MoLellan. 


APPENDIX  B. 

KXTRACTS   FROM   REPORTS  OF  iNSPEOTORfi  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  STATK 

AND  Progress  of  Editcation  in  their  rrspf^ctivk  Counties,  Abc.,  for  the 
Year  1871. 


(■ounty  of  Stormont. 

u4lisjmukr  AfcNimghion,  Esq, — I  found  the  accommodations  for  School  purposes  in  a 
liii^  majority  of  the  School  Sections  of  this  County  inadequate.  In  several  Sections,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  sites,  under  the  old  law,  was  alleged  to  have  been  the  prin- 
•Mpal  cause  for  retaining  the  old  and  dilapidated  School-houses  so  long. 

Many  School-houses,  of  sufficient  size  and  capacity,  have  the  defect  of  being  situated  in 
toocloee  proximity  to  the  road,  there  lieing  little  or  no  intervening  space.  This  renders  it 
impossible  to  fence  the  School-house  and  grounds  off  from   the  road.     In  such  cases  the 
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highway  is  the  play-ground,  the  School-site  cpnsistmg  of  the  small  space  of  about  40  feet 
square  on  //hich  the  house  stands. 

Wherever  these  deficiencies  existed,  I  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  Trusteee  to  the 
regulations  in  regard  to  adeqiiate  accommodation,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the 
mecessitj  of  the  Schooi-house  being  Sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of 
school  age  in  the  Section,  and  of  its  being  provided  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus, 
especially  maps,  and  of  the  propriety  of  having  some  ground  attached  suitable  for  recrea- 
tion, and  provided  with  conveniences  for  private  purposes,  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
School  premises.  I  then  pointed  out  the  defects  in  their  School  arrangements,  and  shewed 
how  they  might  be  remedied  with  the  least  expense  and  trouble  to  the  Section. 

In  most  cases,  the  Trustees  expressed  their  willingness  to  comply  with  the  regulations, 
but  seemed  to  dread  the  complaints  which  the  levying  of  a  heavy  tax  would  excite  among 
the  rate-payers.  In  some  instances  the  Trustees  would  inquire  what  would  be  the  eonse- 
quence  of  their  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply  with  these  regulations,  and  my  reply  -was, 
that  I  would,  in  the  meantime,  report  the  accommodations  of*their  Section  inadequate,  and  if 
these  defects  were  not  remedied  by  the  time  of  my  next  visit  that  I  would  report  accordingly, 
arid  that  Section,  which  would  persist  in  refiising  or  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions, would  be  debarred  from  sharing  in  the  apportionment  of  the  Public  School  Fund ; 
but  I  did  not  say  how  soon  this  penalty  would  be  enforced. 

The  only  School  permanently  closed  within  this  County,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  regulations,  is  School  Section  No.  9,  in  the  Township  of  Finch.  This  was  a  weak 
Section,  reporting  only  18  resident  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  ;  and  the 
propriety  of  closing  the  School  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion  among  the  inhabitants  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  without  reference  to  the  regulations.  The  teacher  employed 
at  the  time  of  the  July  examination  appeared  before  the  Board  as  a  candidate,  and  tried 
only  the  first  exercise,  when  she  retired,  and  as  she  had  been  teaching  under  a  ''  Special 
Permit"  previously,  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  renewing  it,  but  I  pointed  out  to  the  Trustees 
one  or  two  other  persons  who  wei-e  more  competent,  to  either  of  whom  I  was  willing  to 
grant  a  "  Special  Permit"  if  employed  by  them,  but  they  preferred  to  circulate  among  the 
inhabitants  a  petition  to  the  Township  Council,  praying  that  the  Section  be  annexed  to  the 
adjoining  Sections,  whiq^  was  granted.  The  School  was  then  closed,  but  not  for  want  of 
a  teacher. 

There  are  other  Schools  temporarily  closed  at  the  presenttime,  principally  on  account  of 
defective  School-houses,  but  I  believe  they  will  be  re-opened  on  the  approach  of  mild  weather, 
and  1  think  there  is  a  sufficient  num'oer  of  teachers  within  the  County  to  supply  them  all. 

There  is  not  a  single  School  in  this  County  closed  for  want  of  a  teacher,  for  there  are 
several  teachers  unemployed. 

County  of  Dundas. 

Bev.  William  Ferguson,  M,  A. — In  this  report  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  county,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new 
school  law. 

In  the  many  returns  which  have  reached  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  there 
was  very  frequently  to  be  found  cropping  out,  the  opinion,  that  uniformity  in  testing  and 
grading  the  acquirements  of  teachers  was  absolutely  necessary  ;  that  less  should  be  left  t-o 
the  disc^tion  of  examiners,  and  a  well  defined  standard  of  excellence  marked  out,  and  the 
mode  of  gauging  qualifications  for  the  office  of  teacher  should  not  be  left  to  the  momen- 
tary whim  or  caprice  of  a  board,  varying  every  year  in  its  members,  some  of  whom,  not 
unfrequently,  held  their  appointments  as  the  reward  ot  services  realized  or  anticipated  in 
the  election  of  township  or  county  officiftls.  The  programme  of  examination  in  some 
townships  and  on  some  occasions  almost  equalled  in  exactness  the  questions  set  forth 
under  the  new  school  law  for  the  examination  of  teachers  ;  but  there  was  no  unwavering 
rule  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  answers, — and  consequently  varied  measures  were 
employed  to  gloss  over  failures.  Pity,  compassion,  careless  pity,  blind  compassion,  dis- 
turbed the  claims  of  justice,  and  sent  forth,  with  false  certificates,  parties  utterly  unfit  for 
the  office  which  they  became  entitled  to  assume.  But  I  have  been  at  the  meeting  of  a 
board,  where  the  examiners  had  assembled,  and  had  no  programme  of  examination  pre- 
pared— where  questions  were  suggested  more  indicative  of  reciprocal  ignorance  on  th« 
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part  of  Qxammers  and  examined,  than  of  a  fitting  ability  to  admeasure  the  acquirements 
of  candidates  who  were  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  was,  that  they  would  not  he  rejected. 
It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  intellectual  status  and  scholastic  aptness  of  the  ma- 
jority of  teachers  were  stationary, — of  not  a  few  were  retrograde,  and  of  only  a  small  frac- 
tional residue  were  progressive.  While  some  members  of  the  old  Board  anxiously  struggled 
to  advance  the  interests  of  education,  and  sought  to  set  forth  a  higher  and  more  ngid 
standard  of  excellence,  their  endeavours  were  met  by  chilling  apathy,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  members,  who  were  disposed  to  thwart  every  attempt  to  break  in  upon  the  use- 
less and  deceiving  formality  of  the  examination  in  use.  Of  course  the  average  standing 
in  the  schools  was  then  low.  There  was  little  inducement  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  exert 
themselves  when  the  highest  grade  of  excellence  was  so  low  ;  and  was  sometimes  unfairly 
gained  by  parties  whose  inability  was  notorious.  Trustees  were  careless  ab  )ut  the  stand- 
ing of  those  whom  they  hired,  when  sad  experience  taught  them  that  the  certificate  of  the 
teacher  was  no  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  the  qUabfications  which  it  ought  to. have 
represented.  Uncertainty  attached  to  every  engagement,  and  if  the  teacher  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  those  who  hired  him,  they  felt  assured  they  could  not  long  retain  him. 
Higher  wages  would  lure  him  away  to  a  more  lucrative  field,  to  be  occupied  only  per- 
chance for  another  year,  and  so  on  for  three  or  four  years  ;  and  then  teachers  abandoned 
forever  a  profession  esteemed  but  a  make-shift ^  assvmud  vdthout  desire  and  resigned  without  regret. 
Their  services  were  rendered  tvithrmt  love,  arid  paid  without  gratitude.  It  was  high  time  that 
this  system  of  things  should  change  ;  that  candidates  for  the  office  of  teachers  should  be 
examined  thoroughly,  yet  without  severity  ;  that  their  attainments  should  be  measured 
by  a  standard  fixed  for  the  whole  province ;  and  that  the  identity  of  examination  in  each 
county  ahoald  warrant  an  identity  of  qualification,  should  render  the  work  of  education 
homogeneous  in*all  its  departments,  and  give  the  promise  that  the  schools  in  every  section 
would  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  active,  persevering  and  qualified  teachers,  and  that 
they  would  speedily  be  redeemed  from  the  dull  formality  of  instruction,  without  method 
and  education  sunk  into  rote  and  helpless  routine. 

77ie  Reception  of  the  New.  School  Act. — I  am  happy  to  say  that  though  every  step  in 
carrying  the  new  act  into  effect  has  been  taken  in  anxious  dread,  lest,  either  by  excess  or 
deficiency,  there  might  be  a  failure  in  securing  for  it  that  impartial  trial  which  was  due 
to  its  merits,  yet  the  issue  has  been,  that  it  is  rising  in  favour  the  longer  it  is  tested.  It 
would  be  Mse  as  well  as  foolish  to  conceal  the  fact  that  many  were  prejudiced  against  it. 

They  received  impressions  from  oral  communications  which  were  not  based  on  facts, 
and  not  knowing  the  nature  and  provisions  of  the  Act,  it  has  taken  some  time  to  dis- 
abuse them  of  their  mistaken  ideas  in  regard  to  its  provisions.  Add  to  this,  the  actual 
and  the  dreaded  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  the  feeling  in  regard  to  the  new  act  was  gener- 
ally one  of  doubt,  and  in  some  cases  of  undisguised  and  unreasoning  hostility.  As  the 
provisions  of  the  new  act  became  more  generally  known  and  better  understood,  the  feel-^ 
ing  of  the  intelligent  majority  was,  that  it  deserved  an  honest  trial,  and  wherever  that  trial 
lias  been  fairly  made,  the  Act  has  met  with  the  approval  which  it  deserved.  The  diffi- 
culties connected  with  its  working,  at  the  outset,  will  soon  pass  away ;  its  mode  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  standing  on  its  own  merits,  tested  by  ac- 
cumulated experience,  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  alL 

The  working  of  the  new  School  Act  in  the  examination  of  Teachers, — The  state  of  the 
educational  interests  of  this  county  may  be  judged  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  last  year  of 
its  existence,  the  former  board  granted  upwards  of  forty  first-class  certificates,  for  terms 
varying  from  one  to  three  years.  There  were  also  first-class  certificates  (few  in  number) 
that  had  been  granted  to  endure  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  Several  of  those 
holding  such  first-class  certificates,  appeared  at  the  first  and  second  meeting  of  the  New 
Board,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  did  not  attain  to  a  third-class  standing,  and 
were  evidently  disqualified  for  the  office  which  they  had  held. 

At  our  July  examination  no  one  applied  for  a  first  class  certificate,  and  only  two  for 
^  second.  Of  these  last  only  one  was  successful ;  while  no  less  than  thirteen  of  the  thirty- 
seven  candidates  for  tjhird-class  certificates  failed  to  reach  the  minimum  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  were  rejected. 

There  were  evidences  of  improvement  to  be  seen  at  the  December  examination. 
Out  of  twenty-eight  candidates  eight  were  rejected.      If  the  questions  then  proposed 
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were,  in  some  slight  degree,  less  difficult  than  at  the  July  examination,  yet  the  minimam 
to  he  reached  was  more  than  proportionally  higher. 

A  natural  result  has  taken  place  ;  those  of  the  rejected  who  had  not  yet  entered  on 
tlie  duties  of  teaching,  and  some  of  those  teachers  whose  engagements  had  expired,  either 
availed  themselves  of  the  highei'  tuition  of  the  Normal  School,  or  betook  themselres  U) 
the  High  Schools  in  the  County. 

In  the  just  anxiety  which  the  examiners  felt,  lest  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of 
teachers  and  many  schools  be  shut  up,  application  was  made  for  permission  to  grant  iii- 
terim  ceitificates  to  the  rejected  candidates,  which  was  cordially  granted.  The  good  effect 
of  this  was  seen  in  the  appearance,  which  some  of  those  who  had  failed  in  July,  made  at 
the  December  examination.  By  careful  study,  even  while  engaged  in  all  the  responaibili- 
tief  of  t-eaching,  they  were  enabled  .to  exhibit  a  most  marked  and  pleasing  improvement, 
some  of  them  passing  their  examination  with  applause.  I  think  it  worth  while  to  add, 
that  two  of  those  who  passed  with  distinction  were  the  oldest  teachers  in  the  county,  both 
having  taught  upwards  of  thirty  years.  A  pleasing  proof  that  it  only  required  awakened 
attention  and  renewed  diligence  on  their  part  to  qualify  them  for  the  lower  certificate, 
and  that  the  same  attention  and  diligence  if  equally  well  sustained  will  qualify  them  at. 
or  before  the  expiry  of  the  three  years  term  of  their  certificate,  to  reach  the  more  valuable 
and  enduring  honour  and  profit  of  the  second  class. 

Vacant  Schools,  dc, — The  fears  of  many  that  ^  large  proportion  of  the  Schools  in  the 
e<)unty  would  be  shut  have  not  been  realized.  In  some  parts  of  the  county,  trustees, 
ignorant  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place,  were  fondly  waiting  for  the  many  appli- 
cations to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  were  amazed  that  weeks  were  passing  by 
and  no  applicants  presenting  themselves.  Of  course  every  endeavour  has  been  made,  consis- 
t^ntly  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  to  supply  these  vacancies  and  in  general  with  succe&s. 

In  the  Township  of  Winchester  there  are  no  vacant  schools.  In  Williamsburg  therf^ 
are  two  vacant,  one  through  the  rebuilding  of  the  school-house,  the  old  one  having  tum- 
bled down.  In  Matilda  there  are  two  vacant,  and  in  Mountain  one.  In  some  of  these 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  have  teaching  only  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  it  would 
not  be  just  to  say  that  they  were  shut  through  the  operation  of  the  New  School  Law. 
Another  and  more  unexpected  event  mii,^  be  mentioned,  that  is  the  fact  of  a  portion  of 
the  female  teachers  having  abandoned  the  profession  for  matrimonial  alliances.  Five 
such  cases  have  occurred  since  the  rluly  examination, — and  consequently  this  has  added 
to  our  embarrassment  in  the  meantime.  The  marriage  rate  of  our  female  teachers  used 
to  be  rather  low,  say  one  fourth  per  annum,  and  years  would  pass  by  without  one  entering 
on  that  new  line  of  duty  which  has  not  in  every  case,  this  year,  broken  up  the  tie  to  the 
School-house  and  its  duties. 

School  Books. — The  change  of  books  has  been  almost  completely  effected.  Of  course, 
not  without  complaint  on  the  part  of  some  merchants,  holders  of  the  old  books  in  stock. 
But  the  change  having  been  anticipated,  there  is  little  just  ground  for  grumbling.  It  ought 
also  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  first  change  of  School  books  which  has  been  made 
feince  the  educational  interests  of  the  province  have  been  placed  on  anything  like  a  sure  bads. 

There  is  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  new  series  of  "  Headers  "  and  the  "  Companion 
to  the  Readers,"  would  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for  an  Etymological  Spelling- 
book,  if  it  had  devoted  a  larger  portion  of  its  space  to  Geographical  and  other  terms  whicfi 
are  derived  from  the  Ancient  British  or  Gaelic  language.  The  term  "  Celtic  *'  is  one  of  those 
modern  errors  of  application  which  even  ignorantprevalence  cannot  justify,  as  the  word  "Celt'' 
is  utterly  unknown  in  any  of  those  languages,  or  rather  forms  of  language,  which  it  is  meant 
to  describe.  I  refer  to  the  Gaelic,  the  Erse,  the  Manx,  the  Welsh,  with  the  Breton  and  Iberian. 

The  new  books  of  Arithmetic  are  as  yet  on  trial,  and  while  they  are  disencumbered 
of  much  of  what  in  the  old  books  served  rather  to  load  the  memory  and  confuse  the  judg- 
ment than  to  quicken  the  pupil's  apprehension  ;  yet  even  in  these,  there  is  a  want  of 
examples  with  a  reference  to  agriculture  and  its  pursuits.  Eules  and  examples  for  com- 
puting work  on  roads,  ditches,  fences,  and  the  price  of  such  work,  would  have  added  to 
the  value  of  the  advanced  book  in  Arithmetic.  It  might  {dso  have  contained  the  rules  for 
estimating  the  weight  of  cattle  and  horses  on  foot,  an  element  which  is  now  entering 
largely  into  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  such  animals.  There  might  have  been  adde<i 
the  formula  for  the  calculation,  by  measurement,  of  the?  weight  of  hay  in  stacks  and  l>arn.s. 
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I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  grumbling  about  the  change  of  books  has  been  confiiietl 
to  a  comparatively  few  ;  an41  strange  and  sad  to  say,  the  fiercest  denouncei's  of  the  change 
were  parties  who  bad  never  seen  the  new  books,  and  who  had  no  families  to  use  tliem. 
The  question  to  the  grumbler,  "  Have  you  seen  and  studied  the  new  books  ?  "  generally 
terminates  the  controversy  about,  them.  This  year  will  see  the  transition  from  old  to  new 
perfectly  accomplished,  and  the  only  trouble  teachers  will  have,  will  be  to  guard  their 
i^cholars  against  efforts  that  might  be  made  to  foist  upon  them,  by  conscienceless  store- 
keepers, the  old  books. 

School  Houses.. — Another  source  of  alarm  with  many  was  an  idea  whidh  prevailed  in 
some  parts,  that  the  old  School-houses  would  all  require  to  be  pulled  down  and  give  place 
to  new  ones  of  extravagant  dimensions.  It  happens  that  some  of  the  old  School-houses 
are  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition,  that  no  efforts  are  needed  for  their  condemnation. 
Trustees  have  taken  steps  (without  any  pressure)  to  rebuild  their  School-houses  of  the 
legitimate  siae,  and  to  acquire  the  necessary  quantity  of  play-ground.  In  some  cases  pro- 
prietors have  acted  generously  and  have  readily  conceded,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  the 
ground  required  ;  in  other  cases,  recourse  was  obliged  to  be  had  to  arbitration. 

J%«  Financial  Statements  of  School  Trustees. — There  is  hardly  one  in  five  of  the  fiuan- 
v\2i\  reports  for  the  year  perfectly  accurate  and  intelligible  when  first  presented,  and  when 
returned  for  correctign. 

Miscellaneaus. — There  is  little  m^  to  be  told — the  lapse  of  another  year  will  serve 
to  render  the  working  of  the  new  syroem  better  understood  ;  will  show  that  much  re- 
quired to  be  done,  that  teachers  might  be  adequately  prepared  for  a  function,  which  they 
had  been  too  often  suffered  to  undertake  without  qualification,  and  to  carry  on  without 
actiTe  and  intelligent  supervision. 

Parents  are  now  learning  that  these  were  not  the  best  teacheis  who  were  hurrying 
their  pupils  from  class  to  class  and  from  book  to  book,  and  that  rapidity  of  change  was 
no  real  criterion  of  improvement. 

I  am  most  happy  in  recording  the  fact,  that  any  endeavours  to  point  out  and  enforce 
as  close  an  approximation  to  the  exactness  of  the  Time  and  Limit  Tables,  as  the  varying 
rircomstances  of  the  schools  would  permit,  and  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  meet  with  a 
positive  negative — the  desire  of  any  parents  to  have  their  children  thrust  forward  into 
classes  for  i^ich  they  were  not  qualified — have  been  reciprocated  by  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  and  have  met  with  hardly  the  faintest  show  of  opposition. 

The  intellectual  system  is  gaining  predominance.  Words  are  not  mere  sounds,  but 
the  representative  of  ideas  ;  the  chain  that  binds  the  immaterial  soul  to  the  Almighty 
Spirit  of  God,  and  to  tliat  land  of  the  Ever-living,  where  int-ellect  is  no  more  hampered  by 
its  connexion  with  eial,  nor  cramped  by  "  the  bondage  of  the  fear  of  death." 

Beading, — ^The  reading  lesson  is  no  more  to  be  valueless  as  the  sound  of  the  clock  ' 
which  has  tolled  the  hour  never  to  be  recalled  ;  but  it  is  to  be  another  step  in  the  ladder 
of  Knowledge,  raising  up  the  opening  intellect  to  the  understanding,  appreciating  and  re 
laining  of  truths,  that  will  serve  to  bring  the  young  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  high  object  of 
their  being. 

Arithmetic. — Requiring  more  labour  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  sustained  wake- 
fulness lest  he  fall  into  the  leaden  rigidity  of  rules,  which  claim  more  from  memory  than 
froni  the  intellect ;  is  obtaining  more  study  as  a  science,  and  consequently  more  readiness 
in  practice  as  an  art.  The  searching  questions  which  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
Council  of  Publio  Instruction,  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  while  demanding  no  more 
than  honestly  trained  teachers  were  capable  of  answering,  have  served  most  materially 
the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  routine  into  which  many  teachers  had  fallen,  and  of  awako-' 
iiing  their  attention  to  the  urgency  of  continued  study  in  this  all  important  branch  of 
education. 

Etymology  seemed  to  be  an  unknown  science  to  the  most  of  the  teaohera  who  had  not 
studied  at  the  Normal  School.  The  helpless  looks  and  pitiable  stare  with  which  some  of 
them  regarded  the  paper  on  Etymology  when  presented  at  the  first  examination,  told,  too 
truly,  that  there  was  nothing  but  mental  barrenness  in  regard  to  that  subject.  At  the  second 
examination  some  amelioration  was  manifested,  and  I  have  been  able  to  trace  advancing 
knowledge  in  the  school  examinations:  We  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  etymology  and  structure  of  language  will  serve  to  render  the'ac 
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quisition  of  a  correct  and  even  an  elegant  'style  of  writing  the  English  Language,  neither 
so  distant  nor  so  difficult  as  many  have  imagined. 

Geography. — In  regard  to  this  valuable  branch  of  knowledge,  I  am  compelled  to  saj 
that  in  some  sections  it  has  been  very  much  neglected,  and  the  efforts  of  teachers  to 
arrange  classes  for  instruction  were  met  by  apathy  on  the  part  of  Trustees,  and  a  quiet  in- 
action on  the  part  of  parents.  Teachers  could  only  endure  and  remonstrate,  and  I  ha?f 
sought,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  persuade  parents,  that  such  knowledge  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance and  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

Some  teachers  prefer  the  advanced  book  to  the  other,  even  for  the  junior  classes. 

The  agitation  in  regard  to  the  cancelliiig  of  first-class  certificates  issued  by  the  former 
Board  has  died  asvay,  since  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  this  county  published  in  our  local 
newspapers,  a  reply  to  some  animadversions  on  the  New  School  Act  which  had  appeared 
in  it,  and  in  which  we  proved  satisfactorily,  that  there  were  only  TWO  teachers  in  tbif 
county  whose  interests  were  affected,  and  that  of  these,  one  had  expressed  bis  intention  to 
come  forward  for  examination  under  the  New  Board,  and  the  other  would  most  likely 
accompany  him. 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  a  year  or  two,  at  the  farthest,  the  benefits  which  the  Act  \h 
meant  to  confer  will  be  felt.  Teachers  will  see  that  the  profession  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged is  honourable  indeed,  and  that  it  depends  upon  them  individually  to  enhance  iU 
honour  and  elevate  its  position,  by  bringing  to  its  exercises,  not  only  faculties  largely  cnl- 
tivated  and  literary  and  .scientific  knowledge  fittA  for  communication  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced classes  of  the  Public  Schools,  but  a  high  moral  tone  of  character,  arising  most 
manifestly  above  all  that  is  mean,  jealous  or  captious  ;  by  not  obtrusively  thrusting  for- 
ward moral  maxims,  but  by  quietly  giving  a  noble  and  manly  tone  to  sentiment,  and 
arousing  the  faculties  to  comprehend  the  fact,  that  knowledge  is  most  valuable  only  wboi 
sustained  by  purity  of  feeling,  and  that  science  itself  becomes  degraded,  when  adlied  to 
moral  impurity  and  desecrated  to  the  slavery  of  vice. 

County  of  Glengarry. 

A.  W.  BosSf  Esq, — If  the  2nd  Section  of  the  New  School  Act  bad  been  carried 
into  effect  over  two-thirds  of  the  school-houses  wou'.d  have  been  condemned.  The  moat 
of  the  school-houses  in  the  county  are  the  old  fashioned  kind.  Except  one  or  two,  they 
have  no  ventilators,  but  holes  ra  wall,  &c. ;  seldom  have  a  play  ground  and  no  shade-trees, 
unless  the  house  is  built  in  the  woods.  Many  of  the  schools  have  no  apparatus  and  none 
a  complete  set ;  and  in  schools  where  some  maps,  &c.,  are  found  they  are  often  not  used 
once  in  three  months.  In  arranging  the  classes,  none  of  the  teachers  take  anything  else 
into  account  for  promotion  but  the  reading- books,  and  then  they  advance  whole  classes  at 
a  time — thus  showing  their  impartiality,  so  that  the  pupils  are  never  fit  for  the  books  they  are 
reading  in.  In  nine  schools  out  of  ten  there  seems  to  be  no  emulation,  and  no  encoui 
agement  to  work.  The  method  adopted  in  tea(*.hing  would,  in  nearly  all  the  schools  be 
better  named  lack  of  system  or  method.  Teachers  are  apparently  ignorant  of  any  differ- 
ence in  systems  and  care  as  little.  In  none  of  the  Schools  have  they  written  examinations 
to  test  pupils. 

Very  few  of  the  teachers  heard  of  new  programme  till  I  visited  their  schools.  There 
is  not  a  Library  in  the  cour^ty.  The  pupils  are  too  far  advanced  in  all  the  schools,  and 
in  some  I  have  found  them  reading  on  the  fifth  book  and  yet  could  not  do  simple  addition. 
Of  analysis  in  Grammar  they  are  ignorant,  even  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  knowing 
nothing  of  it. 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  not  taught  in  any  School  in  the  coimty.  Very  few  of 
the  Schools  are  opened  or  closed  with 'player. 

Mental  Arithmetic  is  sadly  neglected  in  all  the  Schools,  and  Reading  is  very  poor, 
the  teachers  being  quite  ignorant  of  the  method  of  teaching  it  properly.  Spelling  is  some 
thing  simikr. 

The  Schools  in  this  county  are  in  such  a  sad  state  that  they  can  hardly  be  described, 
and  the  parents  are  very  careless  as  regards  education  j  they  pay  poor  salaries  and,  et 
course,  have  very  ineflficient  teachers. 

However,  1  condemned  15  School-houses,  these  being  the  poorest,  and^the  rat«-payer.^ 
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in  these  Sections  were  quite  able  to  erect  new  houses.  In  all  of  these  Sections,  wUh  one 
exeeptLon,  the  people  were  satisfied  with  the  law  being  earned  otU,  and  many  were  glad  that  they 
fMre  farced  to  attend  to  the  tnatier. 

In  other  Sections,  where  the  School-houses  were  too  small,  but  where  I  did  not  con- 
demn them,  I  told  the  Trustees  that  they  would  b^  required  to  build  in  the  course  of  twe 
years,  but  that  they  would  have  plenty  of  time  given  them  to  prepare  for  erecting  a  good 
house.  I  had  two  objects  in  thus  dealing  with  the  School  Sections— one  was,  that  i  wanted 
to  haTC  the  people  with  me  in  improving  our  Schools,  and  not  to  force  them  too  much 
against  their  will ;  and  the  other  was,  that  by  so  doing  we  would  have  better  School- 
honnee,  for  those  that  will  be  built  in  the  course  of  two  years  will  be  an  improvement  in 
<>tyle  on  those  being  built  this  year.  As  the  School-houses  in  this  County  are  so  backward  in 
every  respect,  I  think  more  can  be  done  by  trying  to  improve  things  gradually,  and  thir> 
ca^  be  aoccnnplished  easily  when  the  people  are  c6nvinoed  of  its  iitility  as  well  as  necessity. 
There  will  be  no  Schools  closed  for  want  of  teachers.  All  those  not  open  as  yet  will  opcM 
next  month  (April)  when  the  weather  will  be  warmer. 

County  of  Phescott. 

Thanuis  OrUm  Steele,  Esq. — I  cannot  furnish  a  very  favourable  report  of  the  state 
of  the  Schools  in  this  Coimty,  for  owin£  to  various  i-easons  they  are  generally  much  behind 
those  of  the  Western  Counties  of  Ontario.  One  reason  is  the  mixed  nature  of  the  po^  ula- 
tion,  three  languiiges  being  spoken  in  some  Schools,  viz.,  the  English,  French  and  Gaelic, 
and  two,  the  English  and  French,  in  very  many. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  ai*e  females  with  a  very  limited  education,  as  the  ''  Old  County 
Boards  of  Examiners''  were  criminally  lenient.  Many  Sections  have  very  inferior  accom- 
TQodations,  as  regards  the  School-house  and  their  internal  and  ext  mal  conveniences. 

^'  But  a  wind  is  on  the  wing."  Heaps  of  bricks  and  lumber  accumulating  on  the  School 
sites  foreshadow  many  new  and  commodious  School-houses,  while  general  activity,  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  in  preparing  for  the  approaching  examinations  promise  well,  both  as 
regards  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  community.  I  find  a  marked  imptx>vement 
in  most  of  the  Schools  since  my  former  visit — new  life  and  vigour  seem  to  be  infused  into 
their  operations,  a  higher,  better,  and  more  energetic  tone  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
the  dull  monotonous  pass-away-the-time  system  which  was,  alas !  too  prevalent  Teachers 
are  endeavouring  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible,  my  instructions  and  suggestions,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Department.  Mere  rote  and  rhyme  are  giving  place  to  i^eason,  and  the  think- 
ing faculties  are  being  called  into  action.  Teachers  are  beginning  to  instruct  their  pupils 
in  the  application  of  their  knowlege  to  practical  life,  thus  furthering  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  end  of  all  secular  edv4xUion.  The  new  programme  is  being  followed  so  far  as 
possible,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  fully  applied.  The  Trustees  and 
teachers  of  many  Sections  have  been  very  careless  about  getting  the  Jowmah  of  Education' 
from  the  Post-offices,  and  perusing  them  as  they  ought.  Hence  a  great  amouut  of  ignor- 
ance prevails  in  reference  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  School  Law,  a^d  the  regulations 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  their  particular  duties  as 
Trustees  or  teachers.  1  make  a  point  of  calling  attention  to  this  matter,  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  Journal  will  be  better  read  and  appreciated  in  future. 

I  had  full  confidence  in  the  New  School  Law  when  fii-st  brought  forward,  and  its  work- 
ing so  far  confirms  my  faith.  The  new  system  of  inspection,  if  earned  out  in  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  will  work  wondrous  changes  for  the  better  in  a  very  few  yeais,  while  the  new 
Boards  of  Examiners  will  send  out  a  staff  of  teachers  worthy  of  their  high  vocation.  Tht 
examination  papers,  especially  those  of  December,  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  not  at 
all  too  difficulty  as  very  few  teachers,  who  had  taken  the  precaution  to  make  proper  prepara- 
tions, Hailed  in  securing  a  certificate.  I  know  of  no  Schools  closed  for  the  want  of  teachers 
where  the  Trustees  made  proper  exertions  to  secure  them.  Trustees  and  intelligent  per- 
sons say — ''  The  New  School  Law  is  iust  the  thing  that  has  been  very  much  needed  te 
fully  develop  and  carry  out  our  noble  system  of  public  instruction."  I  feel  certain  tibat 
after  a  fiiir  trial,  the  popular  voice  will  be  generaliy  and  powerfully  heard  in  its  favour. 
The  statements  made  in  certain  newspapers,  and  by  some  Members  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly^ are  not  founded  on  facts,  and  arise  either  from  ignorance  of  the  workings  of  thd 
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School  Law,  or  personal  feeling,  and  will  not  be  sustained  by  the  real  friendfi  of  education 
throughout  the  country.     To  condemn  a  measure,  which  it  will  require  years  to  fully  test, 
Hfter  a  trial  of  six  months,  is  the  height  of  al)6ui*dity.     Of  course,  improvements  in  some 
respects  may  be  suggested  by  practical  exi>erienoe,  and  I  trust  that  the  whole  matter  will 
be  dealt  with  by  all  parties  in  that  biK>ad,  unsectarianand  nonpolitical  spirit  which  the  pecu- 
liarity and  importance  of  the  subject  justly  demand.     The  compulsory  clause  has  bad  a 
good  effect^  aldiough  its  provisions  have  not  been  so  fully  carried  out  as  they  should  be.    I 
think  the  original  draft  of  this  clause  would  have  proved  more  efficient.     I  also  think  that 
the  plan  of  giving  the  Inspector  a  cei'tain  salary  per  annum,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
Schools  under  his  supervision,  would  work  better  than  the  present  system — say  1 1,000  as 
the  minimum  and  81,200  as  the  maximum,  one-half  to  be  paid  by  the  GovemmeQt  and 
one-half  by  the  County  as  at  present,  making  it  impemtive  that  his  whole  time  and  ener- 
gies be  given  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  aiid  that  he  should  not  follow  the  profession  of  & 
clergyman,  lawyer  or  physician,  or  hold  any  office  that  would  take  uj)  any  of  the  time  which 
should  be  devoted  to  his  business  as  In8i)ector.     The  result  would  be  that  the  Schools  could 
l)e  examined  more  frequently  and  thoroughly — thus  an  Ins[>eotor  with  from  fifty  to  eighty 
Schools  could  examine  them  quarterly,  and  so  on  in  proi>ortion — and  as  each  Inspector 
^  would  have  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  the  man  with  fifty  Schools  would  have  to 
do  as  much  as  the  one  with  one  hundred.     These  ideas  have  been  suggested  by  various 
circumstances,  of  which  I  shall  mention  one  or  two  :— 1st.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  the 
Trustees  wei^e  present  at  my  examination  of  the  Schools,  (and  I  always  send  for  them  on 
my  arrival  at  a  School  to  examine  it,  as  I  find  it  not  to  be  judicious,  for  ve^  obviooB  rea- 
sons, to  leave  the  report  of  the  examination  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  and  pupils,  and  also 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  i)ointing  out  any  improvements  or  internal  or  external 
conveniences  required),  the  lemark  was  made  by  them,  at  the  close  of  the  examination, 
"  We  wish  you  could  visit  and  examine  our  School  once  a  month,  or  at  least  once  a  quarter," 
and  there  seems  to'be  a  genei^l  willingness  to  bear  the  exi^ense,  if  they  can  only  reap  a  pro- 
]>ortionate  benefit.     Another  reason,  as  regards  these  Counties,  is  that  the  County  Council 
of  the  United  Counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell  saw  fit  to  divide  the  Counties,  giving  fifty 
Schools  to  a  man  performing  the  double  duties  of  clergyman  and  Inspector,  the  pay  froni 
both  offices  making  up  a  fail*  salary,  while  the  other  sixty  Schools  were  given  to  an  ei- 
))erienced  teacher,  without  any  other  source  of  emolument,  which  makes  the  salary  quite 
*oo  small  and  dLS]>rojx)rtionate,  for  although  the  latter  must  devote  the  whole  of  his  time 
I  o  the  work  of  inspection,  he  i-eceives  no  more  per  SrJiool  than  the  former,  who,  from  hold- 
ing the  two  offices,  must  necessarily  devote  only  a  part  of  his  time  to  his  duties  as  Inspector 
to  the  manifest  disiidvantage  of  the  Schools,  as  "  no  man  can  serve  two  mastei-s,"  properly, 
at  the  same  time. 

The  I'egulations  in  leference  to  School  accommodations  are  having  a  veiy  Iwneficifll 
eifect.  Trustees  are  enlarging  their  School  sites  where  necessary,  and  providiiig  internal 
and  external  conveniences.  Preparations  are  being  made  in  L'Orignal,  Hawkesbury, 
and  Vankleek  Hill,  by  the  Ti'ustees  of  the  High  and  Public  Schools  in  conjunction, 
to  build  School-houses,  each  tf)  accommodate  from  three  to  four  divisions,  with  a  corres- 
ix>nding  number  of  teachers,  and  to  coat  respectively  from  four  to  six  thoiisand  dollars. 
A  number  of  new  School-houses,  of  superior  construction,  will  also  be  built  in  rural  Sec- 
tions during  next  summer.  I  am  exerting  a  f/enth  but  /77»  pressure  in  these  matters  at 
present,  as  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  be  too  harah  at  once,  as  many  of  the  Sections  are  far 
from  being  wealthy,  and  I  feel  that  if  I  can  only  get  up  an  interest  in  School  matters,  and 
raise  the  standard  of  the  Schools,  so  as  to  ci^eate  a  STRONG  imp'e^i^mi-  in  their  favour,  and 
banish  the  prescni  indiffereruie  so  frGqucnily  manifestttd^  new  School-houses  and  other  neoessarv 
requisites  will  speedily  follow,  I  find  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  among  Trustees  ana 
intelligent  thinkers  with  the  New  School  Law  and  Regulations  as  regards  School  accom- 
modations. Trvstee.^  say,  "  It  is  just  vJmt  ice  h^ve  rery  miieh  jieedMy  as  ire  runp  h<iM  ^  ^J 
good  excuse  to  carry  out  iliese  refm-niSj  in  mailers  of  School  accommodation,  of  which  W6  ham  W 
seen  and  felt  the  'necessity.''  The  only  fault-iinding  ig  among  that  portion  of  the  comrou^*y 
who  always  object  to  any  reform,  however  noc;essary,  if  it  has  the  effect  of  slightly  ^^^^ 
their  taxes.  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  that  the  general  impression  among  those  best  qualin 
to  judge  conectly,  is  that  the  new  Ttegulations  are  not  too  stringent  imder the  circunwtanoes. 

I  know  of  only  one  School  in  my  distnct  closed  (nominally)  for  want  of  a  teacher. 
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i8  a  Freneii  School,  und  I  do  not  think  that  the  TrasteeB  exei-ted  themselves  to  get 
#ne. 

County  of  Russell. 

The  Jiev,  Thomas  QarreU — ^Anticipating  irregularity  in  regard  to  the  Ti-ustees'  i-e^ 
])ort8, 1  at  once  notified  Trustees  and  teachers  to  meet  me,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place  in 
fAch  Township,  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  &c.  This  measure  was  attended  with  Yerj 
profitable  results,  as  far  as  practicahle,  and  doubtless  would  have  been  much  more  so,  had 
not  a  violent  snow  storm  intervened.  However,  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  parties 
who  most  needed  information,  and  many  of  whom,  strange  to  say,  after  a  long  experience  as 
TmsMes,  had  never  presented  their  annual  report  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  knew  that  they 
were  responsible  for  its  correctness. 

Hie  first  and  most  important  objects  to  be  effected  in  this  County,  are  to  enlist  the 
svmpaihy  of  the  masses,  and  wake  them  up  to  a  lively  sense  of  their  own  interests  in  the 
cause  of  education.  I  rejoipe  to  find  that  those  whom  I  have  had  <^portunity  to  instruct, 
in  regard  to  duty  and  the  benefits  of  its  performance,  have  already  evinced  manifest  and 
practical  interest.  I  have  taken  occasion  to  address  evening  meetings,  and  especially  to  be 
present  at  as  many  annual  School  meetings  as  possible  in  one  day,  and  also  special  meetings, 
directing  their  proceedings,  &c.,  and  in  every  case  I  have  advanced  a  step  nearer  the 
rlesirsd  position,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  frequent  applications  to  your  Department  for 
maps^  books,  &e. 

Doubtless  the  state  of  feeling  hitherto  has  been  comparative  indifference,  respecting  the 
operation  of  the  School  law,  and  in  consequence  of  this  and  the  backward  state  of  material 
wealth,  the  educational  status  has  been,  and  is  yet,  deplorably  behind  the  times.  However, 
there  is  ample  encouragement  fc^  large  prospects  in  future,  if  only  the  existing  machinery 
l»e  applied  with  prudence  and  moderation,  but  with  firm  purpose.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  I  find  that  the  opportunity  afforded  to  ministers  of  religion  for  giving 
special  instruction  to  pupils  has  been  almost  or  altogether  neglected  :  consequently  I  have 
nothing  to  report  under  that  head.  There  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  public  libraries  in 
my  whole  district,  and  of  the  few  I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  the  utility,  practically 
speaking,  is  imperceptible  so  far.  In  general  the  authorized  text  books  are  exclusively  used 
in  the  Schools,  but  they  are  very  inadequately  furnished,  chiefly  owing  to  the^faxjt  that  they 
«*annot  be  procured  nearer  than  Ottawa  city.  If  the  Educational  Department  could  establish 
a  branch  Depository  in  some  central  place,  or  perhaps  better,  with  the  Inspector,  I  feel  con- 
fident that,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  we  would  find  double  the  amount  of  books  in  the 
Schools,  of  that  which  at  present  they  possess.  Every  teacher  complains  of  the  sparaity  of 
books,  and  Trustees  and  parents  make  answer  that  they  cannot  procure  them  nearer  than 
(>ttawa.  I  am  happy  to  report  a  marked  improvement  in  the  diligence  and  efficiency  of 
teachera,  and  a  prompt  lively  interest  in  the  cause,  is  made  evident  by  the  many  efforts 
that  are  being  at  present  put  forth,  for  the  erection  of  new  School-houses,  and  the  equaliza- 
tion of  School  Sections,  so  that  I  can  9ay  th^.  provimns  of  tlie  improvement  ,Aet^  are  with  om 
M'ngle  exception,  well  received  and  duly  appreciated,  but  in  that  single  exception,  there  is  this 
apology  :  The  Section  is  so  isolated,  that  their  nearest  neighbour  Section  is  about  ten  miles 
distant,  and  they  are  a  mixed  population  of  French  and  British.  They  have  utterly 
disregarded  all  law  and  regulations,  so  that,  though  I  visited  the  Trustees  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  the  School,  they  have  disagreed  among  themselves,  and  neglected  to  send  me  any 
report  whatever,  hence  the  entire  blank  opposite  their  number  in  my  report  to  the  Chief 
Hnperintendent. 

Teachers  salaries  hm^e  increased  amazingly  sinc^e  the  teachers  eramimdion  in  December  last, 
liut  we  yet  remain  in  the  back  ground  with  regard  to  efficient  teachers ;  and  will  do  so 
unless  some  provision  be  made  at  Ottawa,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  develpment  of  our 
superior  natural  or  native  element,  for  the  production  of  trained  teachers.  Those  who  are 
capable  of  enduring  physically  the  roughness  and  hardships  of  our  rude  Sections,  cannot 
afford  to  leave  home  and  pay  for  their  board  and  tuition  at  a  High  School,  where  doubtless 
they  might  obtain  the  necessary  training  to  fit  them  .for  the  position  of  teacher.  And 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  easier  circumstances,  on  acquiring  the  necessary 
training  and  qualiOcations,  immediately  seek  an  easier  berth,  and  better  remimeration  than 
our  rural  sections  are  able  or  disposed  to  give. 
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The  effects  of  the  working  of  ''  R^ulation,"  regarding  Bchool  aooommodation,  in  tke 
Schools  under  my  charge  have  been  as  follows : — 

Ist.  Active  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  eight  new  School-hoases, 
intended  to  be  completed  by  midsummer. 

2nd.  Five  other  corporations  have  promised  me  that  they  wpuld  provide  suitable  for- 
nitUre  in  shape  of  desks,  presses,  &c, 

^     3rd.  In  nine  Sections  I  have  been  promised  maps,  books,  blackboards,  sheds,  onir 
heoaes,  ^c. 

4th.  One  has  made  arrangements  for  the  teacher's  residence ;  two  have^made  a  purchsM 
of  maps,  table  s,  ^.,  from  the  Department ;  three  others  have  already  made  improveraento 
in  extending  their  limits,  and  one  has  made  an  addition  to  School-house,  affording  doubk 
the  former  space.  About  five  other  Sections  contemplate  building  at  an  early  date,  and 
-the  general  aspect  of  things  looks  brighter,  as  there  is  universal  attention  to  neatness  and 
taste,  which  hitherto  had  been  almost  or  altogether  disregarded. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  improvements  ace  the  result  of  careful  ad- 
ministration of  the  wholesome  provisions  of  the  new  Act.  I  have  held  evening  lectures 
in  the  various  Sections  above  noted,  always  having  more  or  less  pupils  present,  when  I 
would  give  some  practical  illustrations  of  loss  sustained  by  present  deficiency,  and  at  th« 
some  time  proving  what  would  be  gained  by  sufficient  accommodation.  However,  in  a  few 
instances  I  am  convinced  that  the  new  School-house  is  the  fruit  of  having  positively  stated 
to  Trustees  that  I  would  withhold  the  public  money  unless  they  should  build*  My  first 
plan  is  to  ^ain  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  then  threaten  the  Trustees  with  per- 
sonal responsibility.  However,  on  the  whole,  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  received 
favourably,  and  bid  fair  in  future. 

County  of  Lanark. 

Henry  L.  Slofik,  Esq, — There  is  adequate  accommodation  for  the  children  of  School 
age  in  most  of  the  School  Sections  under  my  jurisdiction.  In  cases  where  such  accommo- 
dation does  not  exist,  I  have  plainly  pointed  it  out  to  the  Trustees,  who  have  promised  to 
remedy  the  defect ;  in  fact,  improvements  have  been  made  in  many  instances  within  the 
past  9  months.  There  seems  to  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  growing  desire  to  make  the 
School-room  more  commodious^  comfortable  and  respectable^  though  there  are,  it  is  true,  iso- 
lated cases,  where  any  improvement  on  the  bare  log  building  is  out  of  the  question. 

I  found  in  operation  in  the  County  12#  Schools,  in  which  were  employed  133 
teachers,  qualified  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

1st  Class  Provincial  Certificates, 1 

2nd  Class         "                 "            5 

3rd  Class  county,  granted  July,  1871, 23 

1st  Class  till  annulled, 24 

1st  Class  for  definite  j)eriods,    6 

2nd  «  lass  till  annulled, w 2 

1st,  2nd  and'3rd  Class  expiring  December,  1871,  47 

Specials  to  December,  1871, , 25 

133 
The  following  table  shows  the  salaries  paid  : — 

Teachers  receiving  $600,   1 

$400, 3 

$350,   1 

$300,   13 

$250, 11 

''        $200,   13 

"    •           "         $150  to  $200, 47 

$100  to  $160, 40 

$100,   4 
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Ib  making  my  first  visit  to  the  Schook  under  my  jnrisdiotion,  my  chief  endeavotir 
has  been  to  reorganize  the  claeses  according  to  the  new  pro/ntimme  of  studies  prescribed 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  I  must  say  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
there  was  a  Tery  great  need  for  such  re-organization.  In  some  Schools  the  study  of 
grammar  has  been  very  much  neglected,  in  many  cases  parents  actually  forbidding  the 
teacher  to  give  instructions  in  it  to  their  children.  Pupils  are  generally  pushed  forward 
too  £EMt  in  reading,  to  the  total  neglect  and  disregard  of  everything  else. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  in  the  Schools  were  quite  as  good  as  I  expected  to  find 
them.  One  thing  in  particular  I  had  to  call  the  attention  of  Trustees  to  in  almost  every 
Section,  and  that  was  the  absence  of  sheds  and  out-houses.  I  expect  to  see  such  defects 
remedied  before  my  next  visit.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest  in  School 
afiidrs.  Both  Trustees  and  teachers  have,  I  think,  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
paying  stricter  attention  to  their  respective  duties,  in  order  that  they,  the  former,  may 
have  their  Schools  secured  to  them,  and  the  latter  may  be  properly  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  those  Schools. 

County  of  Renfrew. 

Bev,  E.  H.  Jenhfns,  M.A. — Schools  a/ad  Attendance, — Including  the  incorporated 
Village  Schools  and  the  Koman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  I  find  that  there  were  112 
Schools  Ln  operation  during  the  past  year,  and  that  these  Schools  were  attended  on  the 
day  of  the  Inspector's  visit  by  2,614  pupils. 

Diqfroportion  between  the  No.  who  attend  School  and  the  entire  population. — Persons  who 
have  experience  in  such  matters,  and  who  are  oonHidered  good  School  statisticians,  set  down 
one^th  845  a  reasonable  proportion  between  the  pupils  who  should  attend  School  and 
the  entire  population.  The  population  of  this  County  is  27,974.  If  we  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  population  in  the  County,  and  then  at  the  number  of  pupils  who  actually  attend 
School,  we  must  notice  a  lamentable  disproportion.  And  while  this  disparity  exists, 
teachers  will  find  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  teaching. 

Causes. — In  such  a  County'as  this  there  are  many  things  which  conspire  to  produee 
such  a  dusproportion.  In  some  rural  Sections  the  pupils  live  a  long  distance  from  the 
School-house,  the  roads  are  bad,  and  the  parents  so  indigent,  that  they  cannot  provide  the 
neoeasary  clothing  and  books.  During  the  summer  months  it  is  rarely  that  boys  of  the 
age  of  12  or  13  years  are  seen  at  School. 

Inadequate  remtmeroHon  paid  to  Teachers. — All  of  our  teachers  in  this  County  are  very 
mndi  miderpaid,  considering  their  position,  and  the  value  of  the  services  which  they  render 
to  the  oommnnity.  It  is  very  distressing  to  those  who  have  the  educational  interests  of 
onr  country  at  heart,  to  witness  year  after  year,  so  many  of  our  ablest  teachers  abandoning 
the  profession,  of  teaching,  because  of  the  small  remuneration  their  services  command. 
It  needs  no  philosophic  eye  to  notice  how  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  is  such  a  state  of  afiairs  as  this,  which  we  are  now  describing.  If  our  country  is  to 
adTance  with  the  grand  progress  of  civilization,  and  if  Canada  is  to  take  its  place  as  a 
power  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world — ^it  must  be  by  educating  the  rising  generation — 
and  education  is  perfectly  identified  with  the  welfare  of  teachers.  This  want  of  proper 
remnneration  is  the  reaSt)n  why  the  profession  of  teaching  has  assumed  so  fugitive  a  eha- 
racter  in  our  country.  The  great  distinguishing  feature  of  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
present  day  is  a  want  of  permanency  and  stability.  This  has  induced  so  many  so-called 
teachers  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  not  as  a  life- 
▼ork.  And  while  this  state  of  affiiirs  continues,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  our  Public 
Bchools  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  I  feel  that  if  education  is  to  advance  in  this 
CoTuiVf,  Trustees  and  others  must  give  greater  prominence  to  the  position  and  circnm- 
stanees  of  our  public  teachers.  They  have  a  responsible  and  difficult  duty  to  perform,  and 
we  cannot  expect  satisfactory  results  from  a  system,  where  the  just  interests  of  the  teachers 
are  neglected.  The  very  nature  of  their  occupation  makes  it  impossible  for  many  of  our 
teachers  to  subsist  upon  the  coarse  food  provided,  or  to  endure  the  wretched  aoooidmodations 
ofiered.  There  are  many  persons  who  would  object  to  such  a  line  of  argument  as  this  by 
saying :  •**  Our  Sections  are  poor,  and  we  do  all  we  can  for  the  welfare  of  teachers,  and  what 
more  can  be  expected  V^  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  Sections,  and  this  may  sometimes  be 
taid  of  all  the  Sections  in  a  Township,  that  they  cannot  as  yet,  on  account  of  poverty, 
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remunerate  proper  teachers  ;  and  they  liave  to  be  content  with  any  kind  of  teacher,  who  is 
willing  to  teach  for  the  remuneration  they  ai^  willing  or  able  to  offer.  But  it  is  alao  true, 
that  there  are  many  Sections,  which  are  com|>aratively  speaking  wealthy,  whoee  Tmstees 
go  forth,  as  it  were  to  market,  in  quest  of  the  cheapest  teacher  they  can  find  for  their  School 
^iection.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  too  sevei-ely  denoimced.  It  not  only  tends  to  degrade 
the  profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  ;  but  it  aims  a  blow  at  the  manliness  and  self- 
respect  of  the  teacher. 

Qualified  and  competent  Teadi^rs  imperative. — I  maintain  that  it  is  a  matter  of  impent- 
tive  necessity,  in  the  interests  of  education,  to  secure  to  our  Schools  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  well  qualified  and  comi)etent  teachers.  This  is  a  subject  which  demands  our  thoughtful 
attention,  and  to  which  we  cannot  give  too  great  a  prominence.  A  niatter  of  the  most  Tital 
importance  to  our  Schools,  ai^  to  the  advancement  of  a  good  and  sound  eduoation,  is 
the  appointment  of  able  teachera.  No  person  can  have  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  Schools  in  this  County,  without  being  convinced  of  the  truth  oi  the 
aiiage,  that  a  *^good  teacher  makes  a  good  School,  and  a  bad  teacher  a  bad  School"  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  will  give  iis 
simply  scholars  as  teachers — for  these  are  by  no  means- the  most  successful  of  teachers.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  unpractical  to  limit  the  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher  to  intelleo- 
tual  endowments,  but  we  would  say  good  health,  love  for  the  work,  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  energy  are  indispensably  necessary.  To  have  teachers  possessed  of  these  quali- 
fications is  our  high  ambition.  We  desire  to  see  a  number  of  earnest  and  well-tnined 
teachers  employed  throughout  the  County.  If  any  person  in  the  pK«ent  day  were  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  medical  practitioner,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  profession,  his  preten- 
sions would  be  simply  laughed  at.  But  it  is  strange  that  persons  do  not  reason  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  regard  to  a  subject  of  such  overwhelming  importance  as  education  \  l^e 
Trustees  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  who  go  forth  in  quest  of  "  cheap  tea<chera," 
find  as  the  result  that  they  have  generally  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  persons, 
who  can  only  make  a  pretence  of  teaching  what  they  cannot  teach,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  have  never  received  the  nece'ssary  instructions  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  We  repeat  it  again,  the  great  want  of  our  Coimty  is  the  appointment 
of  earnest  and  trained  teachers.  But  how  are  we  to  supply  this  want  %  This  \a  a  question 
of  great  importance  to  our  Schools,  and  the  answer  is  equally,  important.  It  is  by  a  better 
i-emuneration  on  the  part  of  Sections  to  teachers.  A  sort  of  generous  rivalry  to  do  what 
they  can  for  the  profession.  When  the  position  and  prospects  of  teachers  are  improved, 
persons  will  then  be  found  willing  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profession  as  a  life  work. 
And  only  from  such  a  class  of  |>ersons  must  we  expect  to  find  efficient  and  suooessful 
teachers. 

Normal  School  Teachers. — I  have  noticed  thjit  very  beneficial  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, not  only  to  the  section  immediately  intei-ested,  but  also  to  surrounding  seotionB, 
by  the  appointment  of  earnest  and  trained  teachei-s  from  the  Normal  School.  In  manj 
instances  pupils  from  Schools  taught  by  such  teachers  have  been  qualified  to  act  as  teachers 
with  considerable  success ;  and  teachers  from  other  Sections,  who  have  not  received  the  ad- 
vantage of  Normal  School  training,  acquice  experience  in  the  work,  and  practical  views 
with  regard  to  teaching  by  occasionally  visiting  such  Schools.  The  reason  why  Normal 
School  teachers  aro  so  successful  in  their  work  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  thev 
have  made  education  a  distinct  profession.  They  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  work, 
and  have  received  proper  training.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  find  that  teachers  trained  at 
the  Normal  School  are  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated,  for  wherever  they  have  charge 
of  Schools,  success  attends  their  efforts.  It  would  be  of  very  great  advanl^e  if  two  or 
three  such  teachers  were  to  be  foimd  in  every  township  in  the  County. 

Condition  of  the  School-houses. — The  School-houses  are,  generally  speaking,  commodious. 
There  are,  however,  some  very  great  exceptions  to  be  found  where  the  children  are  hud- 
dled together  within  a  very  inconvenient  space.  Trustees  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
past,  but  there  remains  much  to  be  done.  Trustees  have  hitherto  considered  that  ther 
have  done  all  that  the  law  requires  if  they  have  managed  to  put  up  a  few  logs  to  shelter 
th«  pupils  from  the  rain,  or  the  cold  of  winter.  They  have  only  in  two  or  three  instances 
provided  the  necessary  outside  conveniences,  and  in  many  Schools  there  is  a  lamentable 
want  of  desks,  of  black-boards  and  maps.     I  cannot  mention  one  Section   in  the  Coontr 
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where  there  is  any  great  anxiety  manifested  to  make  the  School-houBe  neat,  attractive  and 
complete  in  all  its  arrangements.  It  would  not,  surely,  be  a  very  gi'eat  iindei'taking  for 
Trustees,  and  otherH,  to  plant  shade-trees  around  the  school  building,  and  to  encourage  tou- 
chers, as  well  as  pupils,  to  take  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  flowei-s,  for  by  these* 
means  nuuiy  useful  lessons  may  be  taught  which  cannot  be  leajmed  from  books.  Trees 
would  tend  not  only  to  beautify  the  ground,  but  also  to  purify  the  air,  and  keep  it  pure. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  also  tend  to  make  the  School  popular  and  attractive. 
The  manner  in  which  some  of  our  Schools  arf»  crowded  must  exercise  a  veiy  injurious  effect 
upon  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  also  impossible  to  maintain  proper  discipline 
within  such  low  and  confined  plac<-s.  I  would  regard  pure  air  as  a  vital  element  in  edu- 
cation. If  the  School-house  is  in  a  dirty  state,  or  the  atmosphere  impui«,  the  order  is  bad, 
the  teaching  is  bad,  the  morale  of  the  School  is  bad,  and  time  spent  in  such  a  foul  place  is 
worse  than  lost.  Many  teachers  know  by  painful  experience  the  inconvenience  of  many  of 
our  Schools,  and  how  utterly  unfit  for  teaching  purposes  the  general  arrangements  are. 
Tbeinadequate  and  wretched  provisions  hitherto  made  by  many  Sections  in  this  County,  for 
the  accommodation  of  pupils  of  School  age,  made  the  passage  of  a  law  defining  the  dimen- 
sions of  each  School-house  a  matter  of  prime  necessity.  Trustees  and  others  who  con- 
sidered the  matter,  frequently  remarked  how  utterly  inadequate  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
for  the  proper  maintainanc^  of  discipline  were  many  of  their  School-houses,  and  yet,  with  a 
strange  pertinacity,  because  the  law  did  not  compel,  or  because  no  responsible  person  was 
empowered  to  enforce  compliance,  they  allowed  their  School-houses  to  remain  in  the  same 
miserable  condition  for,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty  years.  What  were  the  effects  of  snoh  a 
tktatA)  of  things  1  The  natural  consequence,  of  course,  followed.  When  ijaen  can  neglect  to 
make  a  proper  and  a  wise  provision  for  the  acconrimodation  of  their  children  at  school,  it  is 
but  an  easy  step  to  neglect  education  altogether,  and  to  ignore  its  inestimable  blessings  and 
advantages  I  could  name  several  Sections  which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  w^thy. 
where  the  people  have  built  good,  substantial  and  even  elegant  houses,  and  where  iher 
have  churches  which  reflect  credit  u[K)n  their  large-hearted  liberality  and  Christian  efforts, 
hut  where  the  School-house  remains  as  a  memento  of  the  past,  and  frequently  of  their 
indifferenoe  with  regard  to  education. 

Since  my  appointment  to  my  present  position,  six  or  seven  new  School-houses  have  been, 
or  are  about  to  bSe,  built.  Not  one  of  these  buildings  would  have  been  undertaken  if  I  had 
not  strongly  represented  to  the  Trustees  and  the  ratepayers  the  necessity  for  increased  ac- 
commodation. The  method  which  I  have  adopted  hitherto,  in  all  cases,  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  has  been  one  of  moral  suasion.  For  this  purpose 
I  have  called  special  meetings  ot  the  rate-payers,  and  have  addressed  these  meetings  on  the 
y*fme£tBand  advantages  of  having  a  good  commodious  and  attractive  School-house.  I  have 
bhown  them  how  injurious  to  the  h^th,  and  how  detrimental  to  the  educational  progress 
•>f  their  children  is  the  want  of  such  a  School-house,  and  the  result  has  been  that  at  everv 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  the  rate-payers  voted  una/rwnwusly  to  build  a  new  and  com- 
modious School-house.  In  this  respect  my  duty  has  been  easy  and  pleasant,  and  not  in  one 
single  instance  have  I  been  compelled  to  threaten  the  withholding  of  public  money  because 
of  non-compliance,     l- 

SchoolDisriplinf. — We  are  no  advocates  of  that  half-play  and  half-working  system. 
5tnd  loose  discipline,  which  prevails  at  many  of  our  Schools,  where  there  is  more  the  pre- 
ti^noe  of  education  than  the  reality.  It  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  ihat  children 
should  learn  at  School  the  useful  lesson  of  earnest  and  vigorous  application,  and  to  do  tho- 
roughly, and  with  all  their  energies,  whatever  they  are  called  to  do.  The  teacher's  time, 
when  at  School,  should  be  mainly  occupied  in  teaching,  and  not  in  the  work  of  preparation 
— **  ^ork  which  can  he  effectually  done  at  home.  By  this  means  jMirents  can  take  a  lov- 
ing interest  in  the  educational  welfare  of  their  children.  I  find  that  wherever  teachers 
have  adopted  such  a  coui-se.  very  beneficial  results  have  lieen  obtained.  The  parents  in  all 
>«nch  cases  have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  School  affairs,  and  have  })een  able  f>o  8ym]>athizf» 
with  fcheir  children's  effort,s.  « 

Beading. — The  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  reading  is,  on  the  whole.  veiT  satisfacv 
tory.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  wherever  female  teachers  of  average  respectability  have 
J*en  employed,  the  reading  is  unexceptionably  good.  The  detect  most,  observable  in  the  read- 
ing; of  a  largp  UHmber  of  ]mi>ilR  is  that  they  mechanically  travel  over  the  passages,  i^eading 
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plainly  and  correctly,  yet  without  due  apprehension  of  the  ideas  or  facts  thus  suggested. 
This  practice  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  teachers  insisting  on  their  pupils  reading  in  a  more 
intelligent  manner,  and  by  an  after  examination  with  closed  books,  as  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  lesson.  Another  defect,  which  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated,  is  thkt  of  fast 
reading.  This  is  simply  intolerable,  because  it  is  so  unreasonable.  There  are  many  pupils 
who,  when  allowed  to  read  according  to  their  usual  manner,  travel  on  at  railroad  speed, 
heedless  of  comma,  period  or  any  such  slight  obstacles,  until  they  are  at  last  compelled  to 
observe  a  grand  full  stop — ^induced  by  a  want  of  breath.  It  would  be  well  for  teachers  who 
allow  such  a  very  bad  practice  to  prevail,  to  have  the  golden  rule  of  reading  constantly  ex- 
hibited before  their  eyes : — 

"  Learn  to  speak  slow;  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places.'* 

I  have  been  very  careful  when  this  is  the  case,  to  read  over  the  whole  passage  very  slowly, 
and  then  request  the  pupils  to  read  in  a  similar  manner.  Such  a  very  great  defect  re- 
quires the  careful  attention  of  teachers. 

Writing,  as  taught  in  our  Schools,  is  generally  speaking  too  small,  and  ill^ble.  The 
letters  are  either  not  completely  formed,  or  they  are  formed  by  alternate  broad  and  fine 
strolces,  which  gives  the  whole  page  a  blurred  appearance,  and  makes  the  words  difficult  to 
read.  I  would  advocate  the  adoption  in  our  Schools  of  a  lai*ge  and  bold  style  of  writing,  in- 
stead of  the  small  and  weak  style  which  seems  to  prevail,  and  which  many  persona  very  er- 
roneously imagine  elegant.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  imitate  broad  printing,  rather  than 
fine  engraving.  A  lamentable  want  of  neatness  is  exhibited  by  the  state  of  the  copy-book, 
and  a  want  of  cleanliness  with  regard  to  the  writing.  In  many  Schools  when  the  writing 
lesson  is  over,  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  throw  their  books  into  any  hole  or  comer  they 
think  proper.  The  h^Bui  of  each  class  should  carefully  gather  up  the  books  of  the  class  and 
hand  them  to  the  teacher,  to  be  carefully  laid  aside  in  the  desk.  Where  these  defects  exist 
I  think  we  may  safely  attribute  them  to  the  carelessness  of  the  teacher,  and  the  want  oi 
proper  supervision.  In  many  instances  the  pupils  have  the  '*  headline  *'  written  out  by 
the  teacher,  they  are  then  requested  to  go  and  imitate  the  same — and  there  and  then  every 
supervision  ceases.  The  teacher  should  notice  every  defect,  every  daub,  and  every  irregu- 
larity in  the  writing.  In  order  to  do  this  successfully,  he  must  every  now  and  again  pass 
behind  his  pupils,  and  notice  how  they  hold  the  pen,  and  by  example  and  reproof,  correct 
and  amend  whatever  offends  the  eye.  A  nd  wherever  the  teacher  negl^ts  this  proper  super- 
vision, he  will  find  his  pupils  careless,  and  their  work  slovenly  performed.  The  copy-books 
which  are  generally  used  are  home-made  of  every  size  and  description,  from  the  large  folio 
edition,  down  to  the  mere  leaf  or  the  last  remains  of  an  old  copy-book — ^the  cover.  In 
some  of  our  rural  Sections,  where  they  have  not  frequent  communication  with  towns  and 
villages,  this  happens  as  a  matter  of  necessity  \  but  in  towns  and  villages,  this  defect  may 
be  remedied  by  parents  purchasing  a  graded  series  of  copy-books.  'Diere  ai-e  very  great 
advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  such  books. 

Arithmetic, — The  attention  paid  \o  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  is  not  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory. There  is  a  respectable  number  of  Schools,  where  the  pupils  have  made  marked 
progress,  and  where  their  attainments  in  this  respect  are  quite  respectable.  But  with  regard 
to  a  very  large  majority  of  our  Schools  it  is  not  so.  This  I  r^ret  to  add,  is  especially  the 
case,  where  female  teachers  are  engaged.  In  Reading,  Geography  and  Grammar,  they 
generally  excel,  but  experience  and  facts  which  are  "  stubborn  things,"  testify  as  to  their 
general  inefiiciency  as  teachers  of  Arithmetic.  The  unsatisfactory  attention  paid  to  the 
subject  of  Arithmetic,  has  induced  me  to  investigate  closely  into  the  cause,  and  so  endeav- 
our to  provide  a  remedy.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  carefully  observed  the  method  adopteil 
by  many  of  our  teachers  when  teaching  the  subject  This  method  I  find  such  as  to  destroy 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  the  pupil,  when  attempting  to  solve  a  question.  It  is  a  practice 
adopted  in  many  Schools  to  allow  the  pupils  to  work  out  one  sum  after  another,  as  laid 
down  in  the  book,  and  if  they  can  manage  hj  "  hook  or  by  crook"  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
answer  as  given  in  the  book,  they  are  perfectly  content  whether  they  understand  the  prin- 
ple  of  solution  or  not.  They  thus  resolve  the  study  of  Arithmetic  into  a  mere  mechanical 
work  which  must  run  in  one  and  the  same  course,  but  when  once  the  course  is  altered,  thev 
are  widely  astray.     There  cannot  be  in  such  a  method  any  mental  discipline,  for  the  pupils 
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wiien  renoved  fix>m  the  book^  are  not  capable  of  approaching  a  question  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  so  as  to  arriye  at  a  correct  answer.  They  have  not  been  taugl\t  after  an  independ- 
ent manner.  Another  reason  which  may,  to  a  very  great  extent,  account  for  this  lack  of 
aelf-ielianoe,  is  the  want  of  black-boards,  which  through  the  negligence  of  Trusteea  have  not 
in  many  instancea  been  provided — or  it  may  be  through  the  negligence  of  teachers  in  not 
making  use  of  the  same  when  provided. 

Vahu.  of  New  Pragranme. — I  cannot  help  remarking  how  frequently  we  find  Schools  in 
this  County  where  the  pupils  are  well  advanced  in  one  or  perhaps  two  subjects,  but  who 
know  absolutely  nothing  concerning  many  subjects  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  our 
Schools.  There  are  very  few  Schools  in  the  County  where  the  pupils  are  generally  well- 
informed  on  all  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught.  History  and  Geography  are  not  taught 
in  many  Schools,  and  in  a  few  rural  schools  Grammar  is  not  taught.  In  Geography  i  find 
many  scifbols  where  the  pupils  have  quite  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  maps  of  £urope, 
Asia^  Afiica  and  the  United  States,  when  they  cannot  tell  the  capital  of  their  own  coun- 
trj  or  the  names  of  its  Provinces.  However  the  new  programme  will  remove  such  an  un- 
pardonable anomaly  sb  this. 

CampeHiiffe  Examinations, — I  believe  the  adoption  of  Competitive  Examinations  onen 
to  all  the  Public  Schools  in  the  County  would  prove  a  very  great  advantage,  and  be  attended 
with  very  beneficial  results.  If  such  a  course  were  adopted  it  would  give  a  great  im{totn8 
to  education  by  rousing  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  amongst  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  It 
would  be  the  means  of  infusing  a  new  energy  into  our  schools,  and  of  stirring  up  a 
spirit  of  emulation  amongst  pupils.  With  this  object  in  view  I  have  urged  upon  the 
County  Council  the  advisability  of  granting  a  sufficient  sum  to  make  the  rewards  attractive 
and  to  cany  oat  so  beneficial  an  arrangement.  They  have  promised  in  due  time  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter.  * 

Cooperaiian  of  the  Teachers, — ^The  teachers  throughout  the  County  have  undertaken 
earnestly,  and  I  may  say  enthusiastically,  to  give  the  *^  New  Programme"  a  fair  trial. 
Afany  persons  have  nused  complaints  against  the  *'  New  Arrangement''  because  of  the  ex- 
pense entailed  on  parents  in  the  purchase  of  the  requisite  books ;  and  considerable  hosti- 
lity has  been  manifested  against  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  subjects  laid  down  in  the 
programme,  which  have  been  characterized  as  ^'  new  fangled  notions,"  suitable  for  towns, 
but  thoroughly  unsuited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  But  the  thinking  and  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  community,  who  feel  an  earnest  interest  in  educational  improvements, 
are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  New  Programme,  and  look  upon  its  introduction  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era.  My  own  conviction  is  that  when  the  New  Programme  has 
been  fairly  tried  it  wiU  be  found  of  inestimable  advantage,  and  the  average  attainments  of 
pupils  will  then  be  found  much  more  respectable  than,  at  present. 

Unnecessary  Alarm  Created. — I  think  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  alarm  has  prevailed 
amongst  Trustees  and  others  because  of  the  high  standard  of  qualifications  demanded  of 
teachers.  Many  persons  have  stated  that  if  this  course  is  still  pursued,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  our  Schools  in  the  County  will  become  vacant.  But  when  it  is  stated  that 
County  Boards  have  authority  to  grant  a  temporary  license  to  any  teacher  whom  the 
examiners  think  competent  to  teach  a  School  which  would  otherwise  be  vacant,  the  whole 
difficulty  is  removed.  I  believe  the  adoption  of  such  a  high  standai*d  of  qualifications  is 
very  wise  and  expedient,  and  in  due  course  will  produce  very  favourable  results.  It  will 
not  only  be  the  means  of  raising  the  profession  in  the  public  estimate,  but  it  will  also  tend 
to  give,  what  is  much  needed,  permanency  and  stability  to  the  profession.  It  will  also 
have  the  good  effect  of  excluding  from  the  profession  persons  who  have  no  intention  of 
making  ^*  teaching"  a  life-work,  but  who  have  adopted  the  profession  as  a  temporary  expe- 
diency— a  stepping-stone  to  something  else. 

Compulsory  Education. — With  regard  to  the  "  compulsory  clause  "  of  the  New  School 
Act,  I  believe  its  provisions  are  very  wise  and  expedient,  and  when  enforced  with  due 
care  and  judgment  by  the  Trustees  will  be  a  strong  motive  power  in  making  our  Schools 
more  efficient.  In  every  case  where  Trustees  have  applied  to  me,  in  regard  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  clause,  I  have  advised  them  to  visit  personally  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  non-attendance,  and  exhaust  every  moral  means  to  attain  their 
object ;  ajid  when  having  so  done  they  still' find  the  parents  careless  and  indifferent,  then 
as  a  last  resort  to  enforce  attendance.     Our  present  system  of  education  has  been  carried 
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into  effect  by  a  large  eiqpenditure  of  public  money,  and  ifi  the  i-eault  of  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  persons  who  have  made  education  the  chief  study  of  their  lives,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  absurdity  io  allow  its  good  and  wise  provisions  to  fail  because  of  the  n^ligence 
or  indifference  of  parents.  And  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  good  common  sense  of  the  people 
of  this  County,  when  they  can  say  with  n^rd  to  this  "  compulsory  clause,"  "  It  is  tlw 
very  thing  we  wanted." 

^  Singing. — It  is  with  pleasm^e  I  have  to  state  that  the  introduction  of  singing  inu> 
onr  Schools  has  been  attended  with  very  happy  results.  These  exercises  are  cakmkted  tu 
make  the  pupils  more  attached  to  the  School,  and  to  make  ihem  feel  more  at  hoaae  wheu 
there.  They  also  tend  to  create  a  greater  sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is 
delightful  to  hear  the  children  singing. 

This  report  has  been  read  before  the  County  Council,  and  by  their  request  publisW 
in  pamphlet  form  for  the  information  of  Trustees,  Teachers,  <fec.  • 

The  scarcity  of  labour  and  the  high  wages  demanded  are  the  reasons  given  why 
|>arentB  require  the  feeble  assistance  of  their  children  on  the  farms.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  1  have  found  the  children  of  parent*  who  are  engaged  to  work  by  the  day  a4 
]aix>urers  on  farms,  ^.,  regular  in  their  attendance  at  School,  whilst  the  farmers  who  hii^ 
such  labourei-s  i^equii'e  the  services  of  their  own  children  on  the  farm.  These  instances 
may*be  taken  as  evidence  that  a  much  greater  number  of  children  might  attend  School, 
even  during  the  summer  months,  if  parents  were  willing  to  undergo  a  little  more  self- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice. .  It  is  of  far  greater  moment  for  parents  to  give  a  good  cdnoatioii 
to  their  children,  than  it  is  to  leave  them  well  off  with  regard  to  money  matters.  For 
where  the  education  which  has  reference  to  this  world  is  neglected,  we  naay  natoraily 
expect  that  the  higher  and  more  important  education  which  has  reference  to  another  woria, 
will  in  a  simnar  manner  be  disr^arded  and  overlooked.  Yet  though  these  instances  be 
found,  and  though  this  disproportion  exists,  we  may  say,  with  regard  to  the  great  maas  of 
the  people,  that  they  are  very  favourably  dis{K)sed  towards  education.  They  are  tnily 
desirous  that  their  children  should  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  good  and  practica. 
e<]uipment  for  the  ordinary  transactions  and  duties  of  ^ife. 

ObfftacUs  to  Advancement  of  Education. — I  have  ascertaised  that  the  pi-incipal  obstacle-s 
to  the  advancement  of  education  in  this  County  are  the  following ; — Ist.  Want  ot 
method  on  the  part  of  teachers.  2nd.  Want  of  school  apparatus,  and  the  want  of  boob 
induced  by  the  poverty  and  sometimes  the  apathy  of  parents.  3rd.  The  veiy  irrejniw 
.attendance  of  pupils. 

COUNIT  OF  GrENVILLK 

Thf'  l\ev.  (Jefirge  Blair,  MA. — The  number  of  School-houses  in  the  County  of  UreJi 
ville.  including  the  villages  of  Ketnptville  and  Merrickville,  but  nbt  the  town  of  Prescott. 
may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  90.  Of  87  School-houses  which  I  was  able  t<« 
visit,  I  found  that  the  materials  were  as  follows : — stone,  36  ;  brick,  2  ;  frame,  9  ;  lo^: 
36 ;  grout,  1 ;  rented  or  temporary,  3.  Of  the  stone  School-houses,  Augusta  has  H 
Edwardsbui^h,  12;  Oxford,  4;  Wolford,  3;  and  South  Gower,  1.  Of  the  twobrid^ 
buildings,  Edwardsburgh  has  one  (near  Prescott),  built  last  year ;  the  other  is  in  Section 
Xo.  4,  Wolford.  The  log-houses  are  distributed  as  follows : — Augusta,  5  ;  Edwardsbargb 
6  :  South  Gower,  2  ;  0:idbrd,  13  ;  Wolford,  10  (including  one  in  the  village  of  Merricli 

Speaking  generally.  I  must  say  that  the  state  of  the  School-houses  is  deplorabk 
Almost  invariably  the  log-houses  are  furnished  in  the  olden  fashion,  with  long  de6k> 
sirranged  around  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  pupils  sit  on  seats  or  forms  without 
back's,  facing  the  walls  or  windows,  except  when,  in  cold  weather,  they  turn  their  back- 
to  the  desks,  and  sit  huddled  around  the  stove  ;  and  this  is  often  rendered  necessair  by 
the  numerous  chinks  or  air-holes  which  time  has  been  making  between  the  logs  »n<l 
around  the  window  sashes. 

The  stone  and  ^me  School-houses  are  generally  rather  better  equipped,  with  seat*^ 
and  desks  in  rows,  in  modem  fashion,  fronting  the  teacher ;  but  generallj  even  tlip*** 
(with  some  creditable  exceptions)  are  far  from  being  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  shewini; 
broken  plaster,  cracked  walls,  broken  windows,  loose  sashes,  with  air-holes  all  round,  ai*'' 
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often  thp  floor  in  a  very  rorgh  and  shaky  state,  utterly  inconsistent  with  comfort,  not  to 
speak  of  neatness  or  eleganca 

It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  carelessness  evinced  as  regards  the  comfort  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  tiie  proprieties  « if  life  in  constructing  our  country  Schc  ol-houses,  that  not  so 
many  as  one  in  three  of  the  Schools  in  this  county  is  furnished  with  an  out-house  for 
decency ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  instead  of  courting  the  shelter  of  woods,  or  surrounding 
them  with  graceful  shade-trees,  even  for  ornament,  they  are  stuck  down  on  the  most  exposed 
situations  on  roadsiiles,  or,  if  possible,  at  crossroads,  with  not  a  tree,  or  a  shade  or 
sbWter  near  them — not  an  out-house  for  common  decency  where  boys  and  girls  are  assem- 
bled for  hours  together ;  and  often  not  even  the  merest  apology  for  a  wood-shed  ;  so  that 
in  wet  weather  the  stove  wood,  if  there  happens  to  be  any  flung  down  carelessly  about 
tiie  doors,  simply  hisses  in  the  stova  These  remarks  apply  not  to  the  log-houses  only, 
bat  even  to  much  the  greater  number  of  those  constructed  of  stone,  which  have  generally 
been  buih  for  meeting-houses  quite  as  much  as  fi.r  Schools. 

There  are  not  two  schools  in  the  County  that  have  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  acre 
of  <m>und  attached  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  even  of  the  stone  School-houses,  have 
nothing  but  the  bare  site  they  stand  on,  sometimes  partly  projecting  upon  the  public 
road.  ' 

Of  our  90  teachers,  I  return  only  16  as  subject  to  the  payment  of  $4  per  annum,  on 
account  of  the  Superannuation  Fund.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  teachers  in  this 
Connty  is  therefore  about  16  to  70,  or  less  than  1  to  4.  In  the  County  of  Durham,  of 
which  I  was  Superintendent  for  three  years,  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  teachers  in 
1^67  was  66  to  30,  or  more  than  2  to  1.  In  this  County  (Grenville)  Augusta  has  5  male  ^ 
teachf.rs  ;  Edwardsburgh,  5  ;  VVolford,  4  ;  Oxford,  2  ;  South  Gower,  0.  Excluding  one 
or  two  who  belong  to  the  last  generation  and  teach  small  Schools,  the  male  teachers, 
holding  generally  the  larger  and  more  important  Schools,  command  a  salary  averaging 
$330  ;  some  two  or  three  are  this  year  (1872)  paid  $400  ;  several  9300.  The  salaries  of 
the  female  teachera  average  $150  to  $160  Not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  County 
ract'ived  last  year  so  much  as  $200  ;  several  had  $100,  and  even  less.  One  fortunate 
teacher  in  Wolford  boasted  a  salary  of  $60,  with  the  privilege  of  boarding  round  I 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  salaries  this  year  have  risen  generally  five  to  ten  per  cent  ; 
in  some  cases  twenty  per  cent 

Of  the  male  teachers,  I  find  that  9  were  natives  of  Ireland,  1  was  bom  in  England, 
and  1  in  Scotland ;  the  others,  and  almost  all  the  female  teachers,  are  Canadian,  born 
chiefly  in  Grenville.  With  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  the  teachers  are  natives  of  the 
Cuiinty,  and  generally  teach  Schools  not  far  from  their  own  homes. 

The  average  age  of  the  male  teachers  (varying  from  22  to  6d)  was  41  ;  of  the  female 
teachers,  21 — a  few  being  not  more  than  17  or  18. 

Of  72  teachers  whose  religious  denomination  I  noted,  I  find  that  24  (or  one-third) 
are  Wesleyan  Metho<list8;  16,  Presbyterians;  14,  Church  of  England;  10,  Roman 
Cat'  olios  ;  6.  Methodist  Episcopal ;  and  2,  Baptists.  The  Roman  Catholics  teach  chiefly 
in  Public  or  Protestant  Schools,  as  there  are  only  two  Separate  Schools  in  the  County — 
one  in  Edwardsburgh,  near  Johnstown  ;  the  other  in  Oxford,  near  Burritt's  Rapids ;  and 
the  latter  is  not  at  present  in  operation. 

In  many  of  the  Public  Schools  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  are  Ronian 
Catholics. 

At  the  July  examination  of  the  Leeds  and  Greenville  Board  (the  first  held  under  the 
new  law),  there  were  only  2  teachers  who  obtained  Second  Class  Certificates,  grade  B., 
and  tii»ither  of  the  two  belonged  to  Grenville  ;  the  number  who  obtained  Third  Class 
wart  55,  of  whom  only  12,  or  not  one-fourth,  belonged  to  Grenville,  whereas  its  proper 
proportiiin  would  have  been  one-third.  At  the  second  or  December  examination,  again 
otily  2  candidates  obtained  Second  Class,  grade  B.,  both  of  whom  were  teachers  in  this 
County  (f)ne  in  North  Augusta,  the  other  in  Merrickville) ;  and  of  the  56  who  obtained 
Thiri  Class,  20  belonged  to  Grenville,  being  rather  more  than  its  own  proportion.  Mr. 
Sc4»tt,  one  of  the  two  Second  Class,  has  gone  west  (to  Clinton) ;  there  is  therefore  at 
present  only  one  teacher  in  the  County  who  possesses  a  Second  Class  qualification  under 
Uie  new  law  ;  and  the  number  who  hold  a  Third  Class  under  that  law  is  only  32. 

Tu  the  number  of  legally  qualified  teachers,  however  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words), 
c  •  ^ 
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Biust  be  added  those  who  held  unlimited  certificates  under  the  old  law  ;  that  is,  certifi- 
cates good  until  revoked  ;  and  also  the  holders  of  limited  certificates  not  yet  expired. 
Of  the  former,  I  can  find  only  5,  two  of  whom  retired  from  the  profession  this  year  ;  and 
of  the  latter,  there  are  not  more  than  3 — making  in  all  6  teachers  now  in  this  County 
legally  qualified  under  the  old  law. 

The  total  number  therefore  who  hold  certificates  at  this  moment  as  legally  qualified 
teachers  does  not  exceed  38,  or  rather  more  than  one-third,  but  not  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole.  Hence  the  necessity  which  I  have  found  of  issuing  a  great  many  special  certifi- 
cates, without  which  more  than  one-half  of  the  Schools  in  this  County  must  necessarily 
have  been  shut  at  present,  and  probably  for  some  time  to  come. 

From*  the  teachers  I  now  proceed  to  the  scholars  and  their  attainments.  I  visited 
the  Schools  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December — ^months  which  ought 
to  shew  an  average  attendance.  In  the  Schools  which  I  found  in  operation,  the  aggregate 
number  of  names  in  the  registers  for  the  whole  year  was  4358 ;  the  actual  attendance  in 
the  same  Schools  (carefully  counted)  was  1741,  or  almost  exactly  two-fifths  of  the  School- 
going  population.  In  some  cases  I  could  only  obtain  the  number  of  names  on  the  register 
for  the  second  half-year,  so  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  actual  attendance  at  any 
given  time  may  be  estimated  at  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  aggregate  School-going 
population.  Taking  the  ^hools  all  over,  the  average  attendance  was  25  ;  in  some  few  it 
was  so  low  as  6,  8,  or  12,  the  ages  averaging  from  5  to  15. 

Some  idea  of  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  our  rural  Sections  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  the  average  number  reading  in  the  Fourth  Reader  in  any  School  was 
^  5 ;  in  the  Fifth  Reader  about  the  same  ;  and  in  many  cases  I  found  that  those  reading  in 
the  Fourth,  and  even  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  could  not  work  a  simple  sum  in  Reduction. 
To  find  pupils  acquainted  with  Simple  Proportion  was  rare.  This  entirely  accords  with 
the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  these  Schools  the  black-board  is  so  small  and  poor, 
or  so  inconveniently  placed,  as  to  be  useless,  and  frequently  it  shews  signs  of  being  never 
used.  In  9  Schools  I  found  no  black4)oard  at  all ;  and  in  some  cases  where  I  discovered 
an  apology  for  a  black-board,  and  wished  to  illustrate  some  rule,  or  to  mark  down  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  new  regulations,  no  chalk  was  to  be  had, 
and  I  was  helpless.  Of  course  the  Trustees  got  the  blame  for  this,  and  perhaps  in  some 
cases  deserved  it 

Speaking  still  of  the  rural  Sections,  in  contradistinction  to  the  few  village  Schools,  I 
found  an  average  of  only  5  or  6  in  each,  who  knew,  or  pretended  to  know,  anything 
whatever  about  Geography ;  and  even  what  they  did  know  was  generally  little  or  nothing. 
This  will  be  understood  when  I  state  that  there  are  about  40  Schools  in  the  County  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  wall-map,  and  the  children  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  world  they  live  in.  In  Augusta,  with  its  14  stone  School-houses,  15  of  its  24 
Schools  have  no  maps ;  Edwardsbur^  has  7  without  maps ;  Oxford,  7  ;  Wolford,  9  ; 
and  South  Gower,  2  out  of  its  5  Schools.  It  is  true  that  in  most  of  the  Schools  there  are 
a  few  who  have  LovelVs  Geography,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases  and  rare. 

In  the  study  of  English  Grammar,  the  rural  Sections  in  this  County  are  no  farther 
advanced  than  in  Geography.  Generally  the  5  or  6  (on  an  average)  who  have  LoveU's 
Geography  have  also  a  Grammar,  and  they  belong  to  the  privileged  class.  To  say  that 
it  is  a  general  thing  in  our  rural  Schools  for  the  pupils  to  learn  to  speak  or  write  their 
own  language  correctly  would  be  simply  untrue ;  and  to  suppose  that  they  can  ever  learn 
to  do  so,  or  to  know  much  of  Arithmetic,  under  many  of  tlie  present  teachers,  with  their 
defective  qualifications,  would  be  simply  absurd.  When  1  say  many  of  the  present 
teachers,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  also  many  exceptions. 

The  School-houses  in  this  County  are  (as  stated  in  my  Special  Report)  very 
bad  and  defective,  and  when  the  new  Act  passed,  the  impression  went  abroad 
that  almost  all  the  Schools  now  standing  would  have  to  be  pulled  down  and  new 
ones  built.  This  caused  general  dismay.  It  was  expected  that  I  would  condemn 
the  log-houses  all  over,  but  I  have  not  done  so.  On  the  contraiy,  I  have  acted  with  the 
greatest  caution  in  the  matter,  and  have  condemned  only  one  or  two,  which,  I  may 
say,  that  the  people  themselves  had  already  condemned.  In  [fact,  I  have  been  urged  by 
some  of  the  people  themselves  to  condemn  houses  which  I  have  not  condemned,  l^ecause  I 
feel  that  the  first  work  to  be  done  is  a  re-distribution  of  the  Sections.     Many  of  the  ^ec- 
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ions  are  too  small  and  too  poor  to  erept  or  support  an  adequate  School — and  to  condemn 
he  little  log-houses  now  existing  in  such  Sections  would  be  absurd,  until  we  see  whether 
he  Sections  could  be  either  enlarged  or  annexed  to  other  Sections.  • 

On  the  whole  the  effect  of  the  Act  has  been,  that  a  considerable  number  of  new 
School-houses  are  being  erected  over  the  County — quite  as  many  as  I  can  attend  to,  con- 
iidering  the  usual  amount  of  quarrelling  about  sites  ;  and  I  feel  that  the  work  of  renova- 
ion  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable,  to  have  the  work  well  done.  A  new  double 
school-house  is  about-io  be  erected  in  Edwardsburgh,  and  we  expect  soon  to  have  elegant 
lew  School-houses  in  Remptville  and  MerrickviUe,  besides  several  in  the  rural  Sec- 
ions.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  necessary  rather  to  restrain  than  to  stimulate  the  disposition 
0  build  new  School-houses  and  to  quarrel  over  them,  until  we  get  the  Sections  a  little 
setter  distributed  and  equalized.  Some  Sections  are  far  too  poor*  others  are  positively 
00  wealthy,  and  pay  nothing  at  all.  A  new  School-house,  built  rashly  in  the  wTong. 
}lace,  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  this  inequality.  And  I  regard  with  positive  appre- 
lension,  the  erection  of  some  School-houses  now  in  progress  or  in  contemplation,  because 
[  tear  they  seal  the  doom  of  some  poorer  Sections  adjoining,  which  ought  to  have  a  por- 
ion  of  the  larger  Sections  annexed  to  them.  I  am  about  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Township  Councils  as  soon  as  I  can  find  leisure,  and  I  hope  to  have  committees  appointed  to 
!e-adjust  the  Sections. 

County  of  Leeds— First  Division. 

/r.  R,  Bigg,  Esq. — The  general  regulations  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  have 
lot  been  followed  during  the  past  year  by  more  than  half  of  the  Schools  under  my  charge. 
[  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  this  being  done  while  on  my  tour  through  every  Section  of 
he  Townships,  and  anticipate  a  marked  change  in  this  respect  for  1872,  particularly  as  I 
lirther  intend  to  impress  on  trustees  and  teachers,  in  my  lectures,  the  necessity  of  rectify- 
Bg  this  and  all  other  omissions,  as  well  as  to  insist  on  the  teacher  holding  quarterly  ex- 
aminations, &c. 

I  made  particular  enquiry  in  every  Section  during  my  visit  through  the  Division,  as 
0  the  Departmental  Free  Public  School  Libraries.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  only  found 
ibout  3  or  4  in  the  whole  Division,  these  were  in  tolerable  condition^  but  there  seemed  to 
>e  little  or  no  demand  for  the  books,  and,  therefore,  a  corresponding  influence  must  be 
xerted  on  the  community,  which  may  be  rendered  *'  nil."  I  do  not  think  that  the  Oana- 
Hans  are  a  reacting  people.  If  the  Department  has  in  former  times  furnished  Sections 
rith  libraries,  other  than  those  reported,  no  account  can  now  be  obtained  of  them,  unless 
'.  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  different  Sections,  with  a  view  to  a  special  and  more 
©arching  enquiry. 

Nearly  all  the  Schools  in  my  Division  have  the  accommodation  required  by  law,  and  in 
he  few  instances  where  any  deficiency  existed  in  this  respect  the  trustees  informed  me 
hey  were  about  building  a  new  School-house. 

The  result  of  the  first  examination  of  teachers,  under  the  new  Act,  proved  the  truth 
)f  the  opinion  I  liad  long  entertained  as  to  their  attainments,  and  conclusively  showed 
hat  in  our  United  Counties,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  we  were  almost  destitute  of 
?ven  third-class  qualifications.  As  you  are  aware,  only  two  passed  the  required  eiamina- 
:ion  for  a  second-class.  Grade  B.,  in  July,  and  three  succeeded  in  attaining  the  same  rank 
it  the  December  examination.  Of  those  who  applied  for  a  third-class  certificate,  only 
ibout  one-third  of  the  applicants  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  passing.  Objections  have  been 
inade  that  the  examination  papers  we^e  "  steep"  and  *'  altogether  too  hard,"  but  I  must 
Jonfess  that  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion.  No  candidate  can  pass  in  England  who  fails 
m  the  required  percentage  in  at  least  two  important  papers.  Had  this  rule  been  adopted 
in  Canada  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  twenty  would  have  succeeded  in  passing  in 
Leeds  and  GrenviUe  instead  of  a  hundred.  Not  one  of  the  candidates  for  a  second-class 
knew  anything  about  Natural  Philosophy  and  only  a  few  dispkyed  any  acquaintance  with 
History,  AJgebra,  Geometry  and  Chemistry,  and  generally  speaking  it  was  the  surplus 
marks  obtained  on  some  of  the  loss  important  subjects  on  the  programme  for  examination, 
that  alone  enabled  the  candidates  to  pass  either  for  a  second  or  third  class.  The  cause  of 
this  lamentable  deficiency  f  particularly  displayed  in  Mathematics)  may  be  traced  to  the 
neglect  exhibited  by  the  old  County  Boards.  Many  of  the  individuals  composing  them  being 
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totally  unqualified  for  their  position,  and  consequently  the  duties  of  the  examining  body 
devolved  on  one  or  two.  Instead  of  gradually  making  the  examination  questions  harder, 
and  endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  teachers  to  educate  themselves  up  to  the  work  tba 
standard  was  kept  at  the  level  of  mediocrity.  No  questions  were  ever  given  in  Natnnd 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany  or  Natural  History.  I  have  even  seen  Euclid  omitted 
from  the  programr^e  for  a  first-class  certificate,  while  the  knowledge  requii-ed  in  Meunira- 
tion,  was  to  find  the  area  of  a  rectangle  16  rods  long  by  14  rods  wide.  No  values  were 
previously  assigned  to  the  questions,  the  judgment  of  the  examiner  was  hastily  passed  oo 
each  paper,  which  was  occasionally  re-read  whenever  a  few  more  marks  were  necessary  to 
make  up  the  nominal  number  required  to  pass.  Even  when  the  candidates  failed  to  pass 
this  insignificant  ordeal,  tjie  pressure  of  each  Local  Superintendent  was  brought  to  bear  in 
their  favour,  and  one  was  passed  because  **  he  had  kept  a  good  school  for  some  years,"  and 
"  must  have  failed  on  account  of  nervous  excitement,"  another  "  was  popular  in  the  neidi- 
bourhood  and  gave^great  satisfaction,"  these  and  a  few  other  diflferent  reasons  equally 
plausible  were  deemed  sufficient  to  give  a  candidate,  who  had  notoriously  failed,  a  second- 
class  certificate  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  then,  when  the  time  had  expired,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  failure  forgotten,  this  same  certi6cate  was  renewed  to  save  the  trouble 
of  a  fresh  examination  "  as  there  were  so  many  candidates,  and  it  would  save  time."  To 
the  lucky  candidates,  however,  who  had  succeeded  in  passing  were  awarded  the  highest 
honours,  and  first-class  certificates  were  granted  for  one,  two,  and  three  years,  **  according 
to  merit,"  while  for  some  imaginary  super-excellence  in  answering  what  were  in  reality 
easy,  third-class  questions,  a  certificate  *^  during  pleasure  "  was  granted,  which  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  revoking  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  insight  obtained  at  the  July  examination,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  naturally  caused  great  forebodings  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  state  in  which  I  should 
find  the  schools,  and  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  my  worst  anticipations  were  more  than  re- 
alized. I  commenced  my  tour  in  October,  and  finished  it  in  December,  Kpending  on  and  aver- 
age half  a  day  in  each  school.  I  had  at  first  made  up*my  mind  tu  assist  each  of  the 
teachers  in  re-organizing  the  schools,  but  was  met  on  the  threshold  with  the  information 
that  "  their  time  was  up  in  a  week  or  so,  and  then  they  were  going  to  school ;"  othen 
were  shortly  to  be  married,  and  some  schools  had  changed  teachers  twice  and  even  thnee 
during  the  year,  beside  which  I  found  that  most  of  the  teachers  knew  notMng  of  most  of 
the  studies  on  the  New  Programme,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  make  tbm  undeiiBtand 
how  they  should  be  taught  without  themselves  being  taught  first.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  gave  the  best  advice  I  could  to  each  teacher  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
school,  and  particularly  inculcating  the  necessity  of  order,  classification  and  a  regular 
periodical  review  of  each  of  th  studies,  recommended  them  to  fit  themselves  as  soun  as 
possible  for  their  important  duties,  and  to  introduce  the  New  Programme  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. About  70  out  of  the  90  schools  in  my  Division  are  under  the  charge  of  females, 
whose  chief  attaiments  are  Beading,  Spelling  and  Geography,  combined  with  a  very  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  Urammar,  History  and  Arithmetic.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion 
that  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  New  Programme  will  fail  for  want  of  material,  and 
evnn  if  we  possessed  qualified  teachers,  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  schools  in  my 
division  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  begin  the  additional  studies.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  scholars  read  indiflferently,  spell  miserably,  and  know  next  to  nothing  of  arith- 
metic. History,  Geography  and  Grammar.  To  insist,  therefore,  in  such  a  state  of  things 
that  the  New  Pn>gramme  must  be  carried  out,  and  "  no  departure  from  it  will  be  allowed," 
and  t»»  compel  ignorant  pupils  to  study  Compositioi^  Linear  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,Ob)eci 
Le«8t>ns,  Christian  Morals,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Algebra,  Physiology,  Geometry,  Book 
K<  eping,  Mensuration,  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Elements  of  Civil  Goveriunent^  would 
appear  to  me  very  absurd.  Even  in  a  well-conducted  Central  School,  such  as  Brockviile 
affiirds,  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  attempting  to  teach  so  many  different 
branches.  Time  alone  will  not  permit  it,  and  the  only  lesult  will  be  less  thoroughness  in 
the  more  important  branches,  and  a  mere  smattering  knowledge  of  the  rest.  I  am  afraid 
that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ''  has  been  overlooked,  and  am  satisfieti  thai 
the  New  Programme  will  prove  to  be  inoperative  because  impracticable.  Nor  will  the 
day  ever  arrive  that  all  the  subjects  mentioned  therein  can  be  taught  in  the  Pubiio 
Schools.    I  contend  that  no  teacher  of  a  school  has  sufficient  time  at  his  command  to  be 
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able  to  impart  anything  like  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  leading  branches  :  having  gen 
eraliy  5  or  6  classes  under  his  charge  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  is  occupied  with  Read 
iDg,  Spelling,  Writing,  Geography  and  perha|>8  Grammar,  while  so  difficult  is  it  to  find 
time  to  teach  Arithmetic  properly,  that  most  of  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  go  on  by  them- 
selves and  "  try  to  get  the  sums  right "  withont  having  the  f>rinciples  of  the  science  de- 
monstrated. Again,  such  is  the  demand  for  labour  that  the  boys  are  taken  from  school  as 
sof  u  as  they  can  write  "  a  decent  fist"  and  are  " pretty  good  at  figures."  Moreover,  our 
best  teachers  are  not  conversant  with  all  the  branches  of  the  New  Progmmme,  and  none 
are  proficient  in  them  ;  and  even  if  such  teachers  were  to  be  procured,  think  you  that 
t50(>  per  annum  would  command  their  services  1  A  man  possessed  of  such  attainments 
could  command  far  more  than  that  by  engaging  in  some  other  occupation.  Nor  is  there 
any  immediate  prospect  of  nalniies  being  raised  in  Leeds  sufficiently  high  to  procure  the 
services  of  good  teacht^rs.  The  highest  salary  paid  here,  with  few  exceptions,  being  about 
f  li>  a  month,  without  board,  for  female  teachers,  and  about  $10  a  month  and  '^  board 
round,"  and  even  at  this  low  rate  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  great  dissatisfaction 
is  frequently  expressed  at  the  "  exhorbitant  school  taxes."  A  well  to  do  farmer  gravely 
informed  me  yesterday  that  his  school  tax  for  1871  was  $10  and  that ''he  could  not 
afford  it."  The  trustees  of  some  of  the  school  sections  have  also  stated  that  $10  a 
month  was  a  large  sum  for  the  section  to  raise  and  that  they  could  not  afford  to  keep  the 
school  open  for  more  than  half  the  year  in  consequence.  In  reply  to  some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, I  stated  that  such  a  sum  was  insignificant,  and  that  plenty  of  them  were  able  to 
pay  it  singly,  that  I  alone  had  paid  $30  a  month  for  5  years  while  educating  my  son  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  yet  their  means  exceeded  mine. 

With  regard  to  the  sch(»ol-hou8e6, 1  found  them  in  almost  every  instance  entirely 
destituttt  of  Maps  and  Apparatus,  and  some  of  them  in  very  bad  condition.  I  called  the 
attention  oi  the  trustees,  whenever  necessary,  to  any  of  these  defects,  and  generally  found  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  my  advice. 

County  op  Leeds— Second  Division. 

Bdhert  Kirnny,  Esq. — Very  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Schools  in  this  Di- 
rision.  No.  2,  Leeds.  Almost  their  only  redeeming  feature  is  that  they  are  kept  open  by 
the  Trustees  for  the  whole  year  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  the  good  that  would  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  arise  from  a  course  of  this  kind,  is  reduced  to  its  minimum,  by  the 
practice  of  engaging  incompetent  teachers,  and  by  frequent  changes  of  them.  While  they 
thus  <»n  the  one  hand  avoid  Scylla,  on  the  other  tht^y  are  almost  certain  to  make  shipwreck 
on  Charybdis. 

The  l^itimate  result  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact,  as  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
more  than  one  Trustee,  that  while  they  pay  yearly  hundreds  of  d(»llars  for  the  support  of 
tlieir  Si.hools,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  a  person  qualified  to  act  as  Secretary  at 
an  Annual  School  Meeting.  There  are,  however,  a  few  Schools  under  the  management 
of  com|>etent  teachers,  to  which  the  above  remarks,  1  am  happy  to  state,  do  not  apply^ 
and  which  would  compare  favourably  with  the  best  Schools  in  any  part  of  the  Province. 

There  are  no  Museums  cf  Natural  History  or  Botany,  no  Magic-Lanterns,  or  other  scien- 
tific amusements  of  any  kind,  for  the  pupils.  Veiy  little  of  the  aesthetic,  or  the  inilirect 
enter  into  the  educational  problem,  as  it  is  worked  out  here.  Memory  is  confounde«l  with 
mind.  The  j>erceptive  faculties  are  allowed  to  slumber.  The  great  Book  of  Nature  is  yet 
a  sealed  volume,  only  recommended  not  prescribed,  at  all  events  not  yet  generally  used 
in  our  Public  iSchools.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  aeal 
will  be  broken,  and  the  ti*easures  of  tliis  great  store-house  kid  out  to  view,  and  appro- 
priated by  intelligent  teachers  as  instruments  of  mental  culture —utilizing  the  philosophy 
of  those  who 

"  Find  ton|rne8  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  m  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

There  are  a  number  of  schools  closed  for  inability  or  indisposition  to  keep  them  open 
more  than  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  Tliere  are  about  ten  of  this  class.  In  most 
of  these  Sections,  the  majority  of  the  children  being  small,  are  imable  to  attend  during 
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the  winter  months.  The  Schools  will  open  as  soon  as  the  winter  breaks  up  and  the  roads 
become  passable. 

On  my  first  visit  I  called  the  attention  of  Trustees  to  the  want  of  accommodatioo, 
also  other  wants  require^  by  law.  I  found  a  general  disposition  to  purchase  maps,  appa- 
ratus, &c.,  and  to  comply  with  the  regulations  when  interpreted  liberally. 

There  are  six  Municipalities  in  Division  No.  2,  Leeds,  namely,  Yonge  and  EscottRear, 
Kitley,  ,South  Elmsley,  Bastard  and  South  Burgess,  North  Crosby  and  South  Crosby,  con- 
taining in  all  93  School  Sections,  in  all  of  which  school  has  been  held  during  the  present 
year  or  a  part  of  it.  The  general  character  of  all  these  Schools  is  much  the  same—a  total 
want  of  classification,  maps,  black-boards,  apparatus  of  any  kind.  No  libraries— little  or 
no  interest  manifested  in  education. 

The  School-house  is  an  uninviting-looking  building,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  144 
way,  unenclosed,  without  shade-tree,  or  ornament  of  any  kind,  more  like  a  monument  of 
the  "  decline  and  fall  of  education,"  than  an  exponent  of  our  public  School  system. 

With  few  exceptions  I  have  visited  arid  classified  these  Schools,  and  found  thtrin 
as  I  represented  above.  There  is  not  one  in  the  whole  of  my  Division  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  in  every  particular. 

It  was  a  common  thing  to  find  children  not  familiar  with  the  simple  rules  of  Arith- 
metic attempting  to  read  in  the  Fifth  Book.  As  to  the  meaning  of  words,  that  was  some- 
thing quite  new  to  them.  Irregularity  of  attendance  is  another  marked  feature  of  these 
Schools. 

In  Yonge  and  Escott  Rear,  there  are  14  Schools.  1,  7,  8,  12,  and  14  frame;  %  3,i, 
5,  6,  9,  10,  and  11  stone.  No.  13  is  lo^.  It  is  the  Roman  0.  S.  School.  5, 6,  10,  aad 
11  are  Union  Schools.  6  is  united  with  the  High  School,  Farmersville.  There  are  iffo 
teachers  in  separate  rooms  in  the  P.  S.  department. 

In  Bastard  and  Smth  Burgess,  22  Schools.  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  15, 16,  and  K, 
ocone ;  2,  12,  13,  14,  18,  and  20  log.  No.  3  is  brick.  Nos.  1  and  2  South  Burgess  are 
log. 

In  N(yrth  Crosby,  12  Schools.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  stone;  1,  7,  8,  9,  11  and  12, log- 
No.  2  Union  School,  Newboro ;  two  teachers,  separate  rooms. 

In  South  Crosby,  15  Schools.  4,  6,  7,  8,  16,  and  16,  log  ;  1,  2,  3,  and  11,  stone;  5, 
9,  and  10,  brick. 

In  South  Elmsley,  10  Schools.     2  and  3,  stone  ;  1,  brick  ;  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  log. 

In  Kiil&y  20  Schools.  2,  3,  6,  11,  15,  17,  and  18,  stone  ;  1,  and  16  brick;  4,5, ;, 
8, 10,  12,  and  22,  log.  No,  9,  burnt  down.  There  are  two  Nos.  7,  in  Kitley.  Ones 
the  K.  C.  S.  School.  It  was  formerly  a  pig-pen.  It  underwent  some  little  change ;  » 
now  a  School-house.  No.  7,  Protestant,  is  in  a  very  inefficient  state,  owing  to  the  esufr- 
lishment  of  the  Separate  School.,  there  being  only  School  population  to  sustain  one. 

County  of  Carleton. 

The  Rev.  John  May,  M.  ^.— The  majority  of  the  School-houses  I  have  beenoblipJ 
to  regard  as  below  the  legal  standard.  Not  more  than  fifty  are  such  as  the  law  demafl'^^ 
I  am  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  state,  that  a  great  many  new  ones  are  contemplate 
and  several  handsome  edifices  will  spring  up  in  the  County  during  the  current  year.  Thtre 
is  a  manifest  desire,  in  most  places,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  iBtba 
respect  There  are  already,  in  various  parts  of  the  County,  School-houses  that  would  noi 
be  discreditable  in  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  Sections  of  the  Province. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  public  prints  and  otherwise,  I  ^  ^^' 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  regulations  concerning  School  accommodation  have  ^ 
already  (judging  from  my  experience  in  this  County),  a  very  beneficial  effect  M  i^^ 
agitation  arisen  in  the  West,  I  believe  you  would  never  have  heard  a  word  of  di&s*^ 
faction  from  the  County  of  Carleton.  The  people  here,  although,  perhaps,  somewhat  si^;' 
to  act,  seem  to  have  accepted  the  Act  submissively,  and,  on  the  whole,  without  dissat^ 
faction.  During  •all  my  travels  through  the  County,  condemning,  as  I  have  done,  v0 
than  half  the  School  edifices,  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  on  account  of  cij 
having  done  so.  Several  new  School-houses  are  now  about  to  be  built^  and  that  in  c* 
sequence  of  the  Act,  and  the  people  do  not  complain. 
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There  axe,  howevCT,  certain  barren  sections  of  the  County,  in  which  the  new  acquire- 
ments with  regard  to  School  accommodation  cannot  be  insisted  upon.  These,  however, 
«re  not  numerous ;  and  1  think  some  scheme  might  be  devised  to  relieve  them  from  a  too 
severe  application  of  the  law.  One  of  the  wealthiest  sections  in  this,  or  any  other  County, 
has  been,  hitherto,  content  with  a  hovel,  called  a  School-house,  in  which  some  of  the  very 
wealthy  residents  would  never  consent  to  house  their  hogs  ;  and,  had  not  the  new  Act 
awakened  them,  they  would,  probably,  have  .  gone  on  in  the  same  way  indefinitely.  I 
mention  this  as  a  sample.  I  condemned  the  hut,  of  course  ;  nobody  murmured,  and  I  fully 
expect  to  see,  before  next  Winter,  in  that  section,  one  of  the  finest  rural  School-houses  in 
Canada.  Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  many  other  sections.  I  am  more  than  ever  of 
opinion,  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  features  of  the  new  law,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  carried  out  these  provisions,  I  have  simply 
to  state  that  I  have  handled  the  law  as  gently  as  possible,  not  shrinking  from  a  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  on  the  one  hand,  through  fear  of  giving  offence,  or  too  rigorously  insisting 
on  an  immediaie  obedience.  I  have  been  everywhere  kindly  and  courteously  received,  and 
hare  never  heard  a  complaint  against  my  course  of  aotion. 

In  the  inferior  edifices,  there  is,  generally,  a  sad  lack  of  maps  and  apparatus,  a  want 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  supplied  when  a  new  and  better  class  of  building  shall  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  old. 

In  some  instances  the  existing  boundaries  of  Sections  are  not  satisfactory ;  and  yet, 
before  the  site  for  a  permanent  and  costly  edifice  is  selected,  it  would  seem  very  desirable 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  Section  shguld  be  fixed.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  most 
of  the  Sections  were  formed  ;  in  those  years  many  changes  have  taken  place.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  a  general  re-consideration  of  the  boundaries  of  ail  the  Sections  in  a 
Township  would  be  advisable  before  the  work  of  rebuilding  on  an  e  xtensive  scale  is  com- 
menced. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  little  or  nothing  is  done  in  the  Schools  in  he  matter  of  religious 
instruction  by  clergymen. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Schools  to  a  proper  state  of  discipline,  by  insisting 
on  a  strict  observance  of  the  prescribed  Programme,  as  far  as  practicable.  It  works  best 
in  large  and  regularly  attended  Schools,  as  in  towns  and  cities. 

The  ventilation  of  the  School-rooms  is  generally  bad.  In  many  instances,  this  is  owing 
quite  as  much  to  negligence  on  the  teacher's  part  as  to  any  other  cause.  A  teacher  who 
vaduee  fresh  air  can  have  it,  even  in  a  hovel.  How  inexcusable,  then,  is  the  lack  of  it  in 
a  spaciouB  building' ! 

The  Board  of  Examiners  have  followed  their  instructions  to  the  letter.  I  ascribe  the 
failure  of  many  candidates,  in  no  small  degree,  to  a  want  of  thorough  practice  in  Pen- 
manship and  Composition.  The  Schools  of  the  past  were  generally  content  with  mero 
*'  head-line"  copies ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario,  in 
the  olden  time,  ever  put  pen  to  paper,  except  to  write  a  head-line.  You  will  pardon  me 
when  I  say  thit  I  tkink  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  new  Programme  is  the  stress  it 
lays  on  the  necessity  of  writing,  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  child's  school  career. 

In  visiting  the  Schools  I  have,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  deemed  it  of  great  im- 
portance to  teach  one  or  more  of  the  classes  myself,  by  way  of  instructing  the  children  how 
to  learn,  and  the  teachers  how  to  teach.  The  work  done  in  this  way  has  occupied  not  a 
little  of  my  time,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  notes. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  very  great  expectations  of  a  renewed  interest  in  Education 
under  the  present  system  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  very,  few  years  will  suffice  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  that  useful  learning  has  received  a  very  powerful  impetus 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  have  deemed  it  my  duty,  in  all  cases,  to  insist  on  the  paramount  importance  of 
thorough  drill  in  Beading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  as  not  only  the  branches  most  useful 
to  the  mass  in  every-day  life,  but  also  as  constituting  the  foundation  of  all  good  Educa- 
tion. I  am  of  opinion  that  the  oral  method  exists  in  excess  in  the  country  Schools  ;  and 
that  greater  exactness  and  thoroughness  would  be  attained  were  the  various  exercises  more 
frequently  conducted  on  the  paper  or  the  slate,  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto  ;  not  to 
mention  Urn  thorough  command  of  the  pen  thus  attained,  a  command  so  conspicuous  for 
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its  absence  among  even  the  teachers  of  the  country,  as  witnessed  at  the  Examinations.  I 
have  recommended  the  constant  habit  of  writing  from  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  up- 
wards. 1  have  also  called  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  train- 
ing their  pupils  to  write  letters,  first  on  ruled  paper,  and  afterwards  on  unruled  ;  to  draw 
a  note,  give  a  receipt,  keep  a  cash  account,  <^c. 

I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  put  the  Limit  Table  in  operation  in  the  small  School 
and  have  contented  myself  with  urging  its  adaptation,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  ])ecnliar 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  I  have  uniformly  insisted  upon  the  use  of  a  Time 
Table. 

Already  do  I  perceive  the  good  fruits  of  the  present  School  Law,  which,  eventually, 
aU  will  recognise. 

County  of  Fbontknac. 

«/oAn  AgneWy  Esq,,  M,T). — Having  completed  my  inspection,  in  January  last,  of  tlie 
Schools  in  the  ('ounty  of  Frontenac,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  found  them 
generally  in  a  very  backward  state,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  organization  and  classi- 
fication, the  pupils  being  advanced  by  their  teacherK  into  classes  beyond  their  abilities,  in 
order  to  cause  their  parents  to  suppose  that  their  child i en  were  making  rapid  advancement 
in  their  studies,  thus  necessitating  me  to  turn  back  and  re-classify  them  according  to  their 
several  abilities,  and  according  to  the  Programme  of  Studies  prescribed  by  the  Education 
DepartmcTit  of  this  Province. 

Some  of  the  other  causes  of  this  state  of  the  Schools  are  their  being  badly  arranged 
and  furnished  with  school  apparatus  and  fmnitnre  ;  irregular  attendance  ;  young  and  in- 
experienced teachers,  who  take  no  real  interest  in  their  work,  caring  only  to  secure  their 
salaries,  and  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  engagement  with  the  Trustees ;  and  the  want  of  tho- 
rough inspection. 

In  a  number  of  the  Schools  I  found  no  apparatus  whatever,  not  even  a  folackboard| 
the  only  furniture  being  a  single  desk  on  either  side  of  the  school-house,  with  a  high 
bench  without  any  support  for  the  pupils'  backs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pupils  have 
made  no  apparent  progress,  with  such  a  state  of  things  existing.  I  expect  under  the  new 
regime  a  better  state  of  things  for  the  future  in  all  our  Public  Schools.  I  have  found  a 
change  for  ^he  better  in  a  number  of  the  Scboob  that  I  have  examined  since  January  last 
In  these  where  the  teachers  have  gone  according  to  my  instructions,  the  pupils  have  made 
fair  progress. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  have  been  lecturing  in  the  difierent  School  Sectiona 
on  the  *'  Duties  of  Trustees,*'  and  explaining  the  School  Law.  The  people  generally  are 
beginning  to  be  better  satisfied  with  it,  since  they  find  their  children  are  commencing  to  make 
real  progress  in  their  studies,  and  the  teachers  are  taking  more  pains  with  them,  knowing 
that  the  Inspector  will  thoroughly  test  them,  to  see  that  their  teaching  is  not  superficial, 
as  it  has  been,  but  well  gro  nded. 

Tlie  General  Regulations  in  regard  to  stated  Keligious  Instruction  hare  only  been 
followed  in  a  few  ^eclions,  and  in  these  with  good  results,  as  far  as  has  been  reported. 

No  Schools  in  this  County  have  yet  commenced  a  School  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Botany,  &c.,  nor  have  they  any  M<.gic  Lanterns  or  other  scientific  amusements  for  the 
pupils. 

The  Public  School  Libraries  are  few  in  number,  and  not  regularly  patronized  either 
by  [Mtrents  or  pupils,  consequently  they  have  not  exerted  any  perceptible  influence  in  the 
■chot>l  or  community. 

The  Journal  of  Education  has  been  regularly  received  in  some  of  the  Sections  ,whilst 
in  others  irregularly,  or  not  at  all.  Its  influence  on  the  Schools  where  received  has  gene- 
rally been  beneficial. 

After  examining  all  the  Schools  under  my  jurisdiction,  I  sent  the  Trustees  of  eaeH  of 
the  Schools  inspected  a  repoii;  of  how  I  found  their  School,  both  in  regaiti  to  the  pixigreea 
of  the  pupils,  and  also  the  state  <f  the  School-house  and  premises.  I  notified  them  wliat 
was  required  to  be  done  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  oi  the  new  Act. 
"Wherever  I  found  a  School-houfce  near  the  requirements,  though  not  fully  up  to  them,  I 
did  not  condemn  it ;  tut  whenever  I  found  one  dilapidated,  and  too  amall  for  the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance,  then  I  immediately  condemned  it.     A  number  of  the  Sections  an 
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willingly  going  to  work  to  ijpbuild  immediately  suitable  accommodatiouB ;  others  will  da 
to  if  allowed  another  year.  A  few  are  dissatisfied  with  the  whole  Act,  because  it  touches 
their  pockcta.  Having  no  children  of  their  own  now  to  educate,  ihey  do  not  want  ta 
aaaist  in  the  better  education  of  their  neighbours'  children. 

The  piincifjal  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  with  regard  to  the  enclosing  of 
ihe  8cf  ool  site  with  a  board  fence,  think  ng  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  a  country  place. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  in  large  settlements  ;  but  where  the  School -house  is  situated  in  the 
woocla,  away  frnm  much  public  travel,  I  think  it  is  not  abi^olutely  necessary.  In  suck 
eases  1  have  advised  the  Trustees  to  enclose  the  half  acre  of  School  land  by  a  rail  fmice^ 
and  BO  keep  the  pupils  within  bounds  and  off  the  highway.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
lome  of  the  sectiors  in  this  County  to  enclose  their  school  sites  with  a  boiurd  fence,  owing 
to  the  very  gi^eat  distance  they  have  to  go  to  a  saw-mill  for  the  lumber  required,  and  then 
the  v&j  rough  road  over  which  they  would  have  to  bring  it ;  and,  furtheimore,  the  peo- 
ple an:  too  poor  to  purchase  the  lumber  for  that  purpose.  With  respect  to  all  the  School- 
houses  I  condemned,  I  gave  the  Trustees  to  the  end  of  the  present  year  in  which  to  earn- 
menoe  operations. 

I  have  not  closed  any  School  in  consequence  of  any  Ceaoher  failing  to  pass  the  required 
examination  under  the  new  Programme ;  but  I  have  given,  according  to  your  writtCEn  m- 
Btnictiiins,  with  the  consent  of  my  confreres  in  the  County  Board,  a  permit  to  evafj 
penoB  capable  of  taking  charge  of  special  schools,  after  due  examination  before  me. 

United  Counties  of  Lennox  and  Addinoton. 

Frederick  Burrows^  Esq. — Having  inspected  the  various  Schools  of  the  Conntiea  of 
Lennox  and  Addington,  I  beg  respectflilly  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  following  points: 

(I.)  School  Accommodation, — The  present  use,  in  many  rich  and  populous  Sections,  of 
School-houses  which  ai-e  altogether  unfit  for  educational  purposes,  amply  proves  the 
necessity  for  the  second  clause  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1871,  which  miJces  it  the 
imperative  duty  of  School  Ti'ustees  to  provide  adequate  accommodauon  for  all  children  of 
aohool-age. 

Many  of  the  School-houses  in  this  county  were  built  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago> 
and  are  in  a  posicively  bad  state,  being  cold,  ill-ventilated,  and  too  small  and  inconvenient 
to  carry  out  the  arrangements  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  well-regulated  School.  I 
inspected  one  School  in  a  round  log  house  eighteen  feet  nquare^  with  a  ceiling  between 
■ix  and  seven  feet  high,  and  in  which  as  many  as  ninety-bcven  children  have  been  packed 
at  one  time ,  and  thei*e  are  several  others  almost  as  bad.  The  house  just  referreid  to  i& 
no  longer  used  for  school  purposes,  a  comfortable  frame  one,  which  complies  with  ihe 
requirements  of  the  law  in  every  particular  having  been  quite  recently  built. 

My  remarks  have  no  reference  to  the  School-houses  in  the  rear  townships,  but  ta 
those  in  old  settled  districts.  Of  course,  it  is  impossiblo  for  any  teacher  to  inculcate 
hahits  of  neatness  and  order  in  a  room  over-crowded  and  wanting  in  facilities  for  mechani- 
cal discipline,  and  in  which  every  arrangement  is  antagonistic  to  esthetic  culture. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  working  of  the  regulation  in  i^gard  to  School  accommodation  in 
theae  Counties  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  fiiends  of  education.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  new  law  about  twenty  School-houses  have  either  been  built,  or  are  in  course  of  erection 
to  replace  ones  which  weie,  in  most  cases,  utterly  unfit  for  School  purposes.  A  good  many 
sitea  have  been  enlarged,  and  preparations  made  for  enclobing  them.  Almost  all  the^ 
Schools  have  been  supplied  with  maps  and  other  necessary  apparatus.  Not  a  School  baa 
been  closed  for  want  of  a  teacher.  There  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  litigation  arising 
from  the  working  of  the  school  system  in  these  Counties  since  I  came  into  office,  and  no 
money  has  been  withheld  from  any  Section, 

Instead  of  resorting  to  legal  pressure,  I  %il'<^o  endeavoured  to  secure  the  co-operation 
•f  Trustees  and  people  in  carrying  out  tlu  Jm  ilations,  by  adducing  arguments  m  their 
&vour,  and  appealing  to  the  good  sense  and  )imI  c  spirit  of  all  interested  in  the  educational 
condition  of  our  Counties.  -'% 

Having  held  about  forty  public  meeting  i  fe  various  Sections  of  these  Counties,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  reference  to  the  new  Act 
sad  Regulations,  and  I  take  pleasuie  in  saying  that,  with  two  or  throe  exceptions,  no 
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dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  :  certainly  no  pei'son  whq^  opinion  is  worth  anything 
has  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  Regulations  which  directly  tend  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  our  Public  Schools. 

No  petitions  against  any  clause  of  the  new  Act  have  been  sent  from  these  Counties  to 
the  Legislature. 

Of  course,  in  every  Section  can  be  found  croaking  selfish  men,  who  oppose  everything 
that  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  an  extra  dollar. 

But  even  the  most  selfish  are  beginning  to  understand  that  their  property  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  in  value  by  being  located  in  a  neighbourhood  with  good  school 
accommodation. 

In  many  of  the  School -houses  I  found  no  apparatus  except  a  black-board,  and  even 
this  essential  article  was  wanting  in  several. 

I  am  not  sui-prised  to  find  that  the  teachers  almost  invariably  complain  of  irr^lar 
attendance,  when  I  reflect  that  those  old  School-houses  are  most  uninviting  places  to 
children,  totally  devoid  as  they  are  of  eveiything  of  interest  to  the  youthful  mind,  whose 
dingy  bare  walls  resemble  those  of  some  old  prison. 

I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  indifference  of  parents,  which  is  so  often  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  the  non-attendance  of  children,  arises  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
children  themselves  to  attend  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  our  School-rooms  were  made 
more  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  the  process  of  instruction  more  natural,  this  bane  of 
our  Schools,  iiTegularity  of  attendance,  would  be  very  much  lessened. 

.  You  will  see  from  my  special  reports  of  each  School,  that  very  few  School-houses 
have  the  amount  of  land  required  by  the  Regulations  attached  to  them  :  in  fact,  several 
have  no  play-grounds,  and  the  children  are  compelled  to  use  the  public  roads  for  the 
purposes  of  recreation  and  physical  exercise. 

Not  half-a-dozen  of  the  School  sites  were  enclosed  when  I  inspected  them,  and  of 
course  nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  ornamental  could  be  expected  on  those  destitute  of  the 
necessary  protection, 

I  found  but  one  site  with  a  well  on  it.  In  all  other  cases,  except  those  situated  on  a 
bay  or  river,  supplies  of  water  were  obtained  from  private  wells,  often  at  considerable 
distances  from  the  School-houses,  thereby  causing  a  serious  loss  of  time  to  the  children 
sent  for  water,  and  annoyance  to  the  owners  of  the  wells.  I  regard  the  legislation  which 
requires  Trustees  to  provide  their  Schools  with  a  well  or  other  supply  of  water  as  an 
excellent*  one  and  much  needed. 

(2.)  State  of  the  Schools. — With  rare  exceptions,  the  Schools  were  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state  when  I  inspected  them,  owing  to  a  great  extent  to  the  imperfect  system  of  classi- 
'fication  which  existed.  Nearly  all  the  children  whom  I  examined  were  engaged  in  studies 
beyond  their  depth.  Apparent  and  not  real  progress  has  been  the  general  rule.  It  ^as 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  children  in  the  Fifth  Book  who  could  not  read  intelligenily, 
or  spell  correctly,  ordinary  passages  in  the  Second.  A  good  many  who  read  in  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Books  could  not  write  from  Dictation.  Those  in  the  advanced  portions  of 
Arithmetic  were  in  most  cases  defective  in  the  elementary  parts,  such  as  Arabic  Notation 
and  Reduction.  The  pupik  almost  invariably  worked  mechanically,  and  questions  in- 
volving a  slight  amount  of  thought  generally  went  unsolved.  I  have  seen  classes  in  the 
Cube  Root  quite  unable  to  do  the  following  questions  : — "  How  many  yards  in  lOOO 
fathoms  1 "  "  Find  cost  of  3  tons  of  wheat,  at  98  cents  a  bushel."  "  How  long  would  it 
take  a  horse  to  eat  15  bushels  of  oats,  at  3  gallons  a  day  1 " 

In  comparatively  few  Schools  the  meaning  of  the  words  found  ii\  the  Reading  Lessons 
is  taught. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  new  Programme  and  Limit 
Table.  So  many  parents  are  apt  to  mistake  pretence  for  performance,  that  teachers  occa- 
sionaUy,  for  the  sake  of  an  ephemeral  popularity,  advance  their  pupils  into  subjects  quita 
heyomd  their  comprehension. 

The  children  whom  I  have  examined  were  almost  invariably  beyond  their  depth, 
more  especially  in  their  Reading  Books  and  Arithmetic. 

Apparent  and  not  real  progress  seems  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
teaching  generally  has  been  of  the  most  mechanical  description  possible. 

(3.)    Beligious  Instruction, — The  regulations  regarding  religious  instruction  are  pardj 
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carried  out  in  most  of  the  Schools,  and  the  results  are  reported  as  highly  satisfactory.  In 
no  case  have  I  heard  that  any  ministers  of  the  Gosj^el  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  giving  religious  ihstruction  at  stated  times  in  our  Public  Schools. 

(4.)  Libraries,  Museums,  &c. — No  Libraries,  Museums  of  Natural  History,  or  Scien- 
tific Apparatus  for  the  amusement  of  children  are  to  be  found  in  our  Schools. 

I  believe  that  the  corrjdng  out  of  the  Regulations  based  on  the  new  Act  will  greatly 
tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  render  them  more  beneficial  in  the 
future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  I  earnestly  trust  that  a  very  short  time  will  show 
«  marked  improvement  in  every  portion  of  our  educational  establishments. 

County  of  Hastings,  South. 

John  Johnston,  Esq, — The  way  1  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  Section  No.  2  of  the 
Act  of  last  year  is  this : — I  hold  meetings  in  the  evenings,  and  give  a  practical  lecture  on 
the  School  Law  and  Regulations,  fully  showing  the  necessity  of  having  proper  accommo- 
dation, a  good  comfortable  School-house,  well  furnished  with  inaps  and  apparatus,  &c.,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  showing  that  the  teacher  is  by  "  Law"  compelled  to  follow  the  Limit 
Table,  and  conduct  and  teach  the  School  according  to  the  regulations,  and  that  I  intend 
to  see  that  he  does  so ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  teachers  to  do  so,  or  children  to  learn, 
anless  they  are  provided  with  a  comfortable  School-room,  and  well  furnished  ;  and,  also, 
showing  fully  that  the  Department  and  Dr.  Ryerson  have  no  greater  object  in  view  than 
the  advancement  and  best  interests  of  our  Public  Schools  ;  and,  further,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  trustees  to  see  that  a  comfortable  and  commodious  School-house  is  provided. 

In  my  visits  to  the  Schools  I  first  examine  and  then  classify  them  according  to  Limit- 
Table,  and  then  show  how  the  First  Book  ought  to  be  taught  according  to  "  Look  and 
Say  "  method,  which  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  any  other,  and  is  used  in 
Model  School.  I  also  shew  how  all  the  Reading  Books  ought  to  be  taught ;  and  finally 
show  how  Arithmetic  ought*  to  be  taught  to  beginners,  and  sometime^  to  advanced 
classes  ;  how  Geography  ought  to  be  taught  from  ''  maps  "  ;  but  more  particularly  show 
how  Grammar  can  be  taught  successfully  to  scholars  in  first  part  of  Third  Book,  as  this 
important  subject  is  very  much  neglected  in  the  Schools;  in  some  not  taught  at  all.  But 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  with  few  exceptions,  most  of  the  teachers  do  not  know  anything 
about  teaching,  as  the  great  majority  of  them  never  went  {to  a  good  School,  or  ever 
saw  a  School  taught  properly.  But  by  teaching  all  the  subjects  as  they  ought  to  be 
taught,  and  showing  how  the  School  ought  to  be  organized,  how  the  scholars  ought  to  go 
to  and  from  their  seats,  and  go  out  and  come  in,  I  think  I  have  done  a  good  desd  already, . 
and  by  continuing  the  same  pkn  in  the  future,  I  know  that  I  can  advance  the  Schools 
to  a  much  higher  standard.  But  the  teacher  must  know  how  to  teach,  and  it  \&  through 
faim  that  the  Schools  can  be  improved  ;  therefore  I  do  everything  possible  to  show  him 
the  best  method  of  teaching  the  subjects,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  established  a 
Teachers'  Convention  in  Belleville,  meeting  every  month,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  and  particularly  the 
"  First  Book,"  as  very  few  of  the  teachers  are  teaching  it  as  it  ought  to  be  taught ;  and 
I  must  say  that  the  Convention  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  already,  and  so  say  the 
teachers. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  to  show  the  importance  of  the  Limit  Table,  and  to  classify 
the  Schools  according  to  it,  and  to  tell  the  teacher  that  he  must  follow  it  thoroughly. 

I  think  my  evening  Lectures  on  the  School  Law  have  done  much  to  remove  false 
impressions  against  the  Law,  &c.,  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  There  are  many  poor 
School-houses,  and  most  of  them  by  the  side  of  roads ;  but  I  have  the  promise  of  Trustees 
that  they  will  secure  at  least  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  furnish  the  School  properly,  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  to  build  new  Scliool-houses. 

Though  I  think  I  have  been  very  thorough  as  regards  the  classification  of  the  Schools 
and  the  methods  of  teaching,  yet  I  have  endeavoured  to  induce  trustees  to  carry  out 
the  '^  Regulation,"  not  by  addressing  them  in  an  arbitrary  or  authoritative  manner,  but  by 
using  a  good  deal  of  judgment  and  discretion  ;  and  when  the  trustees  and  people  have 
asked  me  to  allow  them  a  ye^r  from  next  summer  to  build,  I  have  allowed  them  the  time. 

In  the  east  parts  of  Hungerford  and  Tyendinaga,  the  people  are  so  very  poor  thab 
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they  are  utterly  unable  to  build  a  new  School-house;  but  even  in  those  poor  Sections,  they 
intend  to  fix  up  the  School-houses,  purchase  half-an-acre  of  ground,  fence  it  in,  build  nut- 
houses, and  furnish  the  School-room  with  maps,  blackboards,  &c. 

In  the  richer  Sections,  they  do  not  object  to  the  clause,  and  admit  that  it  is  riglit, 
and  have  promised  to  build  new  School-houses  next  summer ;  and  all  intend,  this  next 
rammer,  to  secui-e  the  half-acre  of  ground,  fence  it  in,  and  build  outhouses ;  but  some 
have  begged  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  year  from  next  summer,  and  they  promise  faithfui!j 
then  to  build  a  new  School-house. 

There  will  be  over  twelve  School-houses  built  next  summer,  and  a  year  from  next 
rammer,  many  more.  Many  houses  will  soon  be  repaired,  and  some  have  already  been 
removed  to  more  suitable  grounds ;  and  I  think  all  will  be  well  supplied  by  next  summer 
with  maps,  apparatus,  and  tablets,  and  each  School  will  have,  at  h^ast,  half-an-acre  of 
ground  fenced  in,  and  proper  outhouses  built. 

I  have  not  condemned  a  School-house  simply  because  it  was  not  exactly  ten  feet  high, 
if  everything  else  was  suitable.  I  am  sorry  that  thei-e  has  been  so  much  objectioir  raised 
by  the  Globe  in  res|)ect  to  this  matttsr,  as  I  think  the  *'  Regulation"  is  just  what  we  want 
to  make  our  Schools  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  witliout  it  nothing  could  be  done.  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  clause,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
County  of  Hastings. 

There  an%  twenty-one  teachers  teaching  with  special  certificates  ;  and  not  one  School 
ia  closed,  or  has  been  closed  for  want  of  a  teacher. 

County  op  Hastings,  North. 

7*.  S,  Agar,  Esq. — Having  carefully  read  the  General  Regulations  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  the  oi^anizaticn  and  government  of  the  Public  Schools,  as  also 
the  Programme  and  Limit  Tables,  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  Inspector,  with  the  con- 
viction, that,  if  they  could  be  carried  into  effect,  a  great  boon  would  be  conferr^  d  upon 
the  people  of  Ontaiio,  by  the  amended  School  Law  of  187 1.   I  still  entertain  that  opinion. 

Having  been,  for  some  years.  Local  Superintendent  of  North  Hastings,  I  had,  of 
course,  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sections,  the  trustees,  and  the 
teachers ;  the  accommodations  provided  for  the  pupils ;  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the 
people  as  to  carr}'ing  the  new  law  into  effect ;  and  I  came,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  to  the  conclusion  thut,  for  the  benelit  of  those  whose  educational  interests 
were  entrusted  to  me,  I  should  be  exercising  a  proper  discretion,  to  proceed  in  my  duty 
of  enforcing  them  with  circumspection. 

I  felt  that  if,  after  examining  the  pupils  of  any  School,  I  were  to  order  an  immediate 
reorganization  of  the  classes,  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  Programme  and  Limit  Tables, 
without  comment  or  explauation,  1  shouhl  inflict  a  blow  upon  the  feelings  of  the  ]>arent8, 
their  children,  and  also  the  teacher,  and  cause  an  antagonism  in  these  parties  to  the  changes 
that  must  and  ought  to  be  effected ;  i  should  give  a  rude  shock  to  the  parents'  pride  in 
their  children,  the  feelings  of  self-esteem  of  the  chiUl,  und  the  judgment  and  character  of 
the  teacher — all  of  which  I  thought  unnecessary,  and,  by  the  spirit  ot  the  instmcticns  (as 
I  interpreted  them),  uncalled  for.  JL  felt  that  it  would  be  in  accoidaticf  with  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  my  instructions  to  explain  their  objects,  to  show  the  results  debired  to  be 
effected  to  the  children  themselv(>s,  by  testing  them  by  the  Limit  Tables,  and  making 
them  understand  and  feel  that  the  alterations  therea  ter  made  by  the  teacher,  in  their 
classification,  were  for  their  benefit ;  tliat  it  was  not  done  at  the  caprice  of  the  teacher, 
but  that  the  teacher  did  it  in  obedience  to  the  law.  I  was  especially  careful  on  this 
point,  to  avoid  the  probability  of  lowering  the  teacher  in  the  respect  of  the  pupils 

To  do  this,  I  examined  the  pupils  in  a  School  by  the  teacher  on  my  visit,  in  the 
classes  as  organized,  and,  afterwards,  examined  them  by  the  standard  given  me  for  mj 
guidance  ;  thus  convincing  the  pupils  that,  by  1  he  new  Rules  and  Regulations,  they  must 
be  put  in  other  classes,  and  that,  by  so  doing,  the  teacher  was  acting  for  their  good. 

Previous  to  leaving  the  School-house,  I  read  over  and  explained  to  the  pupils  the 
Bales  affecting  them  ;  End  had  it  distinctly  understood  by  pupils  and  teacher  that,  on  my 
next  visit,  I  was  to  find  their  School  in  full  woiking  order  under  the  new  Rules. 

In  many  of  the  Townships  of  North  Hastings,  the  best  land  is  in  the  front,  or  soatL 
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There,  too,  AS  a  general  rule,  were  the  first  settlements  roade,  the  first  Schools  establishi^d; 
and,  when  the  ^>chool  Law  caused  them  to  be  formed  into  Sections,  there  were  formed  the 
largest  and  the  richest  Sections  ;.  and  there,  too,  are  the  best  School-houses,  and,  as  a 
gtmeral  rule,  the  best  conducted  Schools. 

To  the  north  of  the  Townships,  inferior  land,  smaller  Sections,  and  a  population  whose 
energies  have  been  employed  in  clearing  their  land,  and  in  all  the  struggles  of  men  bring- 
ing up  families  in  the  bush.  Now,  in  these  smaller  Sections,  or  in  Sections  of  large  extent, 
with  land  of  little  value,  and,  consequently,  low  assessment,  are  to  be  oonstructed  most 
of  the  new  School-houses  required  under  the  present  Regulations.  The  old  log  School- 
house,  ba<lly  seated,  ventilated,  and  furnisheti,  it  is  felt  ought  to  be  replaced  by  one  fitted 
for  the  purptses  for  which  it  is  intended. 

With  all  these  facts  impressed  upon  my  mind,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to 
this  part  of  their  duty,  by  leaving  with  them  a  notice  referring  them  to  the  Journal  of 
Edmcaiion  fur  June  last,  page  94. 

I  also  assembled  the  people  of  such  Sections  as  required  new  School-houses,  and 
delivered  a  lecture  upon  the  new  School  Law,  in  which  I  explained  to  them  its  provisions, 
the  new  Rules  and  Regulations,  &c.,  and  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  talking  them 
OTer  among  themselves,  writing  me  freelv  for  information,  and  being  prepared,  before  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  to  decide  up(»n  the  kind  and  description  of  building  they  par-  ^ 
poeed  erecting. 

I  did  not  urge  immediate  action,  as  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  and  it  was 
desirable  thsct  the  people  paying  for  all  these  alterations  should  have  time  to  discuss  the 
suoject  freely  among  themselves. 

With  the  teachers,  1  have  discussed  freely  the  Programme,  the  Limit  Tables,  and  the 
new  Rules  and  Regulations.  It  is  unde^too<l  most  distinctly  by  them,  that  on  my  next 
visit,  the  Class  Book,  the  Time  Table,  &c.,  are  required,  are  to  be  in  full  operation,  and 
th  It  the  Schools  are  to  be  conducted,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  conformity  with  the 
Ke^ulations.  All  the  teachers  express  themselves  warmly  in  favour  of  the  alterations  to 
be  effected  in  the  organization  of  the  classes  by  the  Limit  Table& 

Many  o\  these,  however,  are  doubtful  if  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  can 
be  effected  iu  many  rural  Sections — distance  from  the  Scliool-house,  bad  roads,  dependence 
by  the  patents  at  particular  seasons  on  the  a«»sistance  of  their  children — will  be  impedi- 
ments to  successful  action  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  these  respects;  but  all  unite  in  oom- 
mending  the  thorough  teaching,  which  is  rendered  indispensable  throughout  the  studies. 

i  cannot  but  regard  the  new  Programme  of  the  course  of  studies  for  the  Public 
Schools,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  officers  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  general 
Beguktions  for  the  organization,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
Ontario,  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instructimi,  i\a  most  im^^ortant  steps  towards 
the  couipletiou  of  a  system  of  education  adapted  to  this  country. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  every  officer  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
School  Law  should  have  his  duties  prescribed  by  law,  to  enable  him  to  carry  them  success- 
fully into  effect.  Such  legal  recoguilion  of  duties,  and  ]N>wers  to  enforce  them,  prevent 
disputes  and  litigation,  omissions  in  enforcing  them,  and,  when  well  known  and  understood 
by  the  people  generally  ensure  co-operation  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

In  preparmg  general  Kegulations,  like  those  issued  l>y  tlie  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  Ontario,  it  was  a  very  ditficult  task  so  to 
pre{>are  them,  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  cities  and  towuK,  of  niral 
Sections  in  the  old  settled  Townships,  with  •'xcellent  roadn,  buildings,  and  an  ample  School 
populatitm,  and  also  of  newly  settled  Townships,  whose  inhabitants  are  striving  against 
ail  the  hardships  of  life  ;  and  even  m  rural  Sections  in  some  of  the  old  settled  Townships, 
with  as^jessable  property  for  School  purposes,  so  wi^lely  different  in  amount,  as  to  offer 
serious  impediments  to  making  general  Regulations  equitable  in  their  application.  I,  there- 
fore lookeil  upon  the  Regulations  when  issued,  as  on  trial,  tiiat  they  were 
not  regarded  as  hnal,  but  that  alterations  would  be  m^vde  in  them,  when  found  needed 
from  piactical  experience.  They  are  now  being  submitted  to  this  test,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  half-year  ending  in  June  next^  something  deKnite  as  to  their  effect  may  be  looked  for 
fiom  Inspectors  and  teachers,  and  the  result,  amendments  to  render  them  effi- 
cient iir securing  '*  such  an  education  to  the  youth  of  this  country,  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
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ordinary  employment  and  duties  of  life,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  no  way  oppressive  in 
their  operation. 

The  effect  of  the  working  of  the  Regulation  in  regard  to  School  accommodation  has 
been  beneficial.  The  attention  of  the  trustees,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sections,  has 
been  called  by  it  to  the  state  of  their  School-houses,  and  grounds  attached  to  them. 

The  questions  of  proper  furniture  and  apparatus  within  the  School-house,  the  en- 
closure of  the  School  site,  with  the  buildings  required  to  be  erected  thereon,  have  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  all,  and  the  importance  of  them  admitted. 

In  some  Sections,  where  good  School-houses  were  erected  long  prior  to  1871,  and  well 
furnished  within,  the  School  site  remained  unenclosed,  open  to  the  public  road,  and  desti- 
tute of  those  accommodations,  which  decency  required.  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  this  respect,  but  also  in  furnishing  apparatus  for  the  School,  will  be  made 
during  the  ensuing  year ;  biU,  without  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector  to  call  for 
the  improvement  required,  the  trustees  might  have  left  them  unnoted  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Wlierever  I  found,  on  my  visits  to  the  Schools,  that  a  new  School-house  was  needed,  I  left 
a  written  notice  to  the* trustees,  calling  their  attention  to  their  duties,  and  referring  them 
for  particulars  to  the  Journal  of  Education.  I  also  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  under  the  Act 
of  1871.  I  urged  them  to  talk  over  the  subject  among  themselves, to  write  to  me  freely  for 
information,  and  to  be  prepared  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  to  discuss  the  question 
of  building  a  new  School-house,  and  all  matters  connected  therewith. 

I  felt  that  the  people  who  were  called  upon  to  expend  their  money  were  entitled  to 

^  all  the  information  and  advice  I  could  give  them;  and,  that  the  Regulations  did  not  require 

*  me  to  urge  immediate  action,  butthatitwasmy  duty,  where  a  new  School-house  was  required, 

to  prove  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Section  that  their  present  School-house  was  unfit  for  the 

purpose  for  which  it  was  built.     Succeeding  in  this,  there  remained  but  a  question  of 

means  to  settle,  and  to  which  I  beg  shortly  to  direct  your  attention. 

I  also  urged  upon  the  inhabitants  to  take  every  precaution  to  have  all  doubts,  or  dis- 
pute^  in  reference  to  the  School  site,  or  extent  of  the  Section  settled,  before  they  deter- 
mined to  build,  in  order  that  full  justice  might  be  done  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Section 
generally  :  and,  further,  in  order  that  all  of  them  might  be  made  acquainted  with  that 
part  of  the  new  School  Law  relating  to  School  accommodation,  I  wrote  a  circular  to  the 
trustees  of  every  Section  in  the  North  Riding  tobereadat  the  annual  school  meeting,  fuUy 
quoting  in  it  the  Regulations  on  School  accommodation,  as  set  forth  in  the  Journal  of 
Education  for  June. 

Their  reception  of  the  Regulations  at  first  was  far  from  cordial.  Most  erroneous 
opinions  were  formed  with  respect  to  the  School  accommodation  required  by  the  Regulations, 
and  it  was  only  by  explaining  them  as  before  stated,  that  trustees  changed  their  opinions, 
and  are  now,  with  certain  exceptions,  willing  to  co-operate  with  me  in  carrying  them  into 
effect. 

In  carrying  out  any  general  Regulations  for  the  Schools  of  Ontario,  an  Inspector  when 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  School  Sections  committed  to  his  charge,  finds  the  value 
of  assessed  property  in  the  Sections  upon  which  the  school  rate  is  levied  so  4ififerent  in 
amount,  that  he  feels  that,  in  one  Section,  a  stone  or  brick  School-house,  furnished  after 
the  most  approved  plans,  with  grounds  attached,  with  the  necessary  accommodations,  can 
be  built  and  ^mished,  and  a  good  teacher  with  corresponding  salary  be  paid,  with  less 
pressure  on  the  people  than  in  another  Section  a  block  or  frame  building  can  be  erected, 
and  a  third  class  teacher  paid.  The  Inspector,  in  bringing  the  subject  of  school  accommo- 
dation before  theinhabitants  and  trustees  of  aSection  of  the  latter  description,  is  met  with  the 
statement,  "we  cannot  afford  it;  they  may  do  it  in  the  front,  but  it  will  be  very  hard  upon 
us."  These  same  people  are,  of  course,  as  anxious  to  educate  their  children  as  their  richer 
neighbours,  and  as  desirous  to  have  a  good  serviceable  School-house,  but  the  expense 
cripples  their  action. 

The  front  Townships  of  North  Hastings,  via.,  Rawdon,  Huntingdon,  Madoc,  Elzevir, 
and  Marmora,  are  well  settled  on  the  front  or  south  of  the  three  first  named  Townships, 
and  jin  the  two  last  named  in  detached  blocks  of  good  land  Jof  some  extent.  In  the 
well  settled  portions  of.  these  Townships  there  are  now  many  excellent  stone,  brick,  and 
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frame  School-houses :  while,  in  the  poorer  Sections,  the'  old  log  School-house  still  re- 
mains. 

In  proof  of  the  observations  just  made,  I  submit  the  following  statement,  showing  the 
highest  and  lowest  estimated  value  of  property  in  a  Section  in  each  of  the  Townships 
before  named. 


Township. 

HioHiST  Estimated  Value  of 
Property  in  a  Section. 

Lowest  Estimated  Value  of 
Property  in  a  Section. 

Rawdon 

$60,660 
61,028 
25,483 
16,700 
21,000 

$6,800 
6,867 
4,881 
6,025 
4,080 
• 

Madoc 

^farmorsk  .. 

Elzevir  

I  have  omitted  in  this  statement  village  School  Sections,  such  as  Madoc,  Marmora, 
and  Bridgewater.  The  above  examples  are  strictly  rural  Sections.  I  have  also  omitted 
the  Townships  on  the  Hastings  Road,  most  of  which  are  newly  incorporated,  and  would 
not,  therefore,  be  fair  examples  of  the  working  of  the  present  system 

I  beg  further  to  observe,  that  this  inequality  in  the  value  of  assessed  property  in  the 
School  Sections,  not  only  retards  the  building  of  proper  School-houses,  but  also  the  furnish- 
ing of  them  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  &c.,  and,  for  the  same  cause,  precludes  the 
emplo3rment  of  a  superior  teacher ;  and  that,  until  some  means  be  devised  making  the 
monetary  resources  of  all  the  Sections  in  a  Township  or  County  equal,  it  will  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  carry  uniformly  and  successfully  into  effect  the  best  regulations  that  may 
be  devised  for  the  government  of  the  Public  Schools. 

I  have  no  means  of  asceVtaining  whether  the  inequality  of  assessed  property  in  School 
Sections  be  general  in  Ontario,  or  whether  it  be  confined  to  few  locahties ;  finding  it  from 
enquiry  in  North  Hastings,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  under  your  notice. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Sections  poor  in  ratable  property  will  yet  work  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  but  with  many  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  richer  Sec- 
tions.    I  submit  that  this  inequality  should,  if  possible,  be  remedied. 

The  erection  of  a  good  School-house,  with  suitable  site,  properly  enclosed,  and  the 
necessary  outhouses,  &c.,  well  furnished  within  with  desks,  maps,  apparatus,  &c.,  and  a 
good  teacher  employed,  is  a  matter  of  little  pecuniary  consideration  to  a  Section  whose 
assessed  property  is  valued  at  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars,  but  become  a  serious  difficulty 
to  a  Section  whose  taxable  property  is  estimated  at  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Township  boards  do  not  seem  to  be  acceptable  in  rural  Sections  ;  indeed,  in  Town- 
ships where  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  Sections  are  comparatively  upon  an  equality 
in  their  amount  of  assessed  property,  there  is  httle  need  apparent  to  them  6f  change;  and 
to  the  minority,  whom  the  Township  boards  might  relieve,  there  is  the  fear  that  their 
taxes  would  be  increased,  as  they  would  be  called  upon  to  support  the  richer  Sections, 
whose  School  expenditure  is  triple  or  qualdruple  that  of  their  own  Sections,  , 

I  do  not  think  it  would,  at  present,  be  practicable,  if  desirable,  to  alter  the  boundaries  of 
the  Sections  so  as  to  equalize  the  assessed  value  of  property  of  the  Sections;  but  I  think  they 
might  be  put  on  an  equality  to  a  certain  extent,  by  raising  annually  by  tax,  an  amount  for 
School  purposes  in  each  Township,  to  which  thfe  Legislative  Grant  to  the  Township  should 
be  added,  and  making  therefrom  an  apportionment  equal  in  amount  to  each  Section.  All 
expenditiflre  beyond  this  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  trustees  by  School  tax,  as  at  present. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  settle,  but  I  do  think  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  put  all  the  Sections  in  a  Township  upon  something  like  an  equality 
in  respect  to  School  funds.  At  present,  the  larger  and  richer  Sections  not  only  have  a 
great  amount  of  assessed  property  subject  to  taxation  for  their  School  purposes,  but  they 
take  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  Legislative  and  Municipal  Grants. 

A  law,  putting  the  Sections  upon  an  equality  with  respect  to  School  funds,  ^ould  tend 
moBt  effectively  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  improvements  sought  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Schools  by  the  Act  of  1871.     Those  improvements  can  be  carried  out  with  ease  now  by 
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Sections  possessing  a  large  assessed  value  of  property,  from  which  tYiey  can  draw  iheir 
fiinds  without  burden  ;  while  the  poorer  Sections  act  with  reluctance,  and  do  not  giy^ 
that  hearty  co-operation  so  essential  to  success  in  School  work. 

The  introduction  of  the  Programme  and  Limit  Tables  of  studies  could  not  be 
thoroughly  worked  into  all  th'^  Schools  within  the  limited  perioil  of  their  introduction 
(August  and  December,  1871),  it  would,  tlierefore,  be  premature  to  state  that  they  woe 
auccessfully  carried  into  operation. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  rem  trks  without  repeating  that  I  think  the  general  Regalations 
issued  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  as  an  important  step  towards  the  completion 
of  our  bystem  of  education.  Inspectors,  teachers,  pupils,  trustees,  all  concerned  in  the 
active  carrying  out  of  the  prescribed  course  of  studies,  with  its  attendant  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, have  their  several  piirts  clearly  defined.  Somn,  of  the  general  Regulations  will, 
doubtless,  require  alteration  ;  experience  must  determine  to  what  extent ;  and,  when  so 
altered  or  amended,  I  look  forward  to  the  steady  and  continued  improvement  of  the  edn- 
«atioji  of  the  youth  of  Ontario. 

County  of  Northumberland. 

E.  Searletif  JSsq, — I  have  not  vigorously  enforced,  as  yet,  the  Eegulations  : 
School  accomodation.  I  have  admonished  trustees,  vzherethe  School -houses  are  in  a  i 
condition,  of  the  consequences  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  in  some  instances  those  trustees  are 
making  preparation  for  building  during  the  ensuing  summer,  and  in  all  cases  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  School  Sec'^ions  rejoice  that  there  is  such  a  provi- 
sion in  the  School  Law  as  that  which  protects  the  children  of  the  country  from  being  phy- 
sically ruined  by  bad  School  accommodation.  I  am  safe  in  stating  that  in  two  years  from 
now,  the  evils  in  connection  with  thu>  affair  will  be  remedied. 

There  have  been  no  Schools  in  our  County  closed  for  want  of  teachers,  and  if  year 
suggestions  in  the  August*  number  of  the  Journal  of  Educatimt  eive  complied  with,  there  i> 
no  danger  that  any  part  of  the  country  will  he  depriv4^d  of  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers.  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  at  present  to  recall  county  certificates  given  until  revoked. 

County  of  Prince  Edward. 

G»  £>.  Piatt,  Esq,. — As  regards  libraries,  I  have  to  state  that  the  K^nlations  un- 
der the  new  School  Act  have  led  several  trustee  corporations  to  provide  them,  and  I  think 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  before  very  long,  even  without  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  ao- 
thority,  School  Section  Libraries  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Our  teachers  seem  as  deeply  interested  as  ever  in  self  improvement,  as  shown  by  the 
good  attendance  at  the  semi-annual  sessions  of  our  County  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
numerous  applications  for  books  from  its  libraiy.  The  annual  excursion  last  year  added 
about  $60  to  the  funds,  which  were  emph)yed  in  arlding  to  the  library,  procuring  some 
educational  periodicals,  and  offering  prizes  for  essays  by  teachers  on  educational  subjects. 

The  past  year  having  been  to  a  great  extent  one  of  transition  in  School  affairs,  it  is  ft 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  estimate  the  real  progress  mada  Quite  a  disadvantage  was 
experienced  from  the  scarcity  of  legally  qualified  teachers  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  new  programme  of  examination.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  to  a  great  extent  bj 
the  discretionary  power  etercised  by  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  :  still  considerable 
inconvenience  was  felt  in  some  Sections.  No  School  in  this  County  has  remained  closed  for 
the  want  of  a  teacher.  A  temporary  inconvenienc9  has  been  felt  in  a  few  lo&ilities  from 
the  short  supply  of  qualified  teachers,  but  no  greaterthan  has  occasionally  occurred  before 
the  new  arrangements  came  in  force.  I  have  felt.it  my  duty  to  see  that  the  Schools 
should  not  suffer  in  this  respect  The  change  of  programme  in  the  Schools  proved 
another  element  of  disturbance,  and  except  where  brought  about  very  carefully  by  the 
teacher,  provoked  no  little  opposition  among  the  people.  Wherever  the  object  of  ^e 
change  was  clearly  explained,  all  antagonism  was  disarmed  and  the  requisite  boi>k8  pro- 
cured without  murmuring. 

The  Regulations  respecting  School  accommodation  have  worked  \ery  satisfactorily  io 
our  County.   I  have  heard  them  frequently  spoken  of  in  terms  of  recommendation — never 
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otherwise.  No  person  has  ever  complained  to  me  of  their  severity.  I  have  only  found 
it  necessary  in  one  or  two  instances  tocemind  the  trustees,  in  a  respectful  manner,  that 
unless  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  of  improved  School  accommodation  wifhin  a  rea- 
sonable time,  :he  Grovemment  grant  would  probably  be  withheld.  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  use  due  discretion  and  forbearance  in  the  enforcement  of  this  provision  of  the  law. 

I  have  not  insisted  on  all  the  requirements  of  the  new  School  Act  being  immediately 
complied  with,  for  the  reason  that  |I  foresaw  the  partial  defeat  of  the  object  in  view  as 
the  result  of  such  a  course,  and  farther,  I  thought  it  only  due  to  the  people  mainly  in- 
tecested  in  the  proposed  changes,  to  have  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  them.  That 
there  is  considerable  opposition  throughout  the  country  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Act  is  very  evident ;  but  I  think  it  just  as  certain  that  such  opinions  are  gradusJly 
giving  way  in  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  although  requiring  considerable  sacrifices,  the 
present  law  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  secure  the  general  and  thorough  education  of  the 
youth  of  our  land. 

I  may  add  the  following  general  remarks  : — 

1.  In  each  School  visited,  the  Teacher's  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  new 
course  of  study,  and  explanations  made  to  the  pupils  as  to  its  requirements  and  the 
reason  of  them. 

In  general,  the  new  Regulations  respecting  irregular  attendance,  absence  from 
Examination,  &c.,  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pupils. 

2.  In  very  few  cases  is  there  a  well  on  the  School  premises,  but  the  water  is  ob- 
tained from  the  nearest  neighbour's  well,  which,  in  this  thickly  settled  County,  is  generally 
quite  convenient.  I  have  called  the  trustees'  attention  to  the  matter  where  water  is 
inconvenient  to  the  School-house,  and  expect  .to  do  so  more  generally  hereafter. 

3.  In  general,  the  attention  of  trustees  has  been  called  to  any  deficiency  in  School- 
houses,  yards,  out-houses,  maps,  &c.  \  but  in  only  two  or  three  instances  have  I  been 
compelled  to  intimate  the  consequences  of  continued  neglect  of  duty  as  respects  needed 
improvements.  t 

4.  I  have  earnestly  sought  to  secure  obsen'ance  of  the  Provisions  and  Regulations 
of  the  New  School  Improvement  Act  in  as  easy  and  peaceful  a  manner  as  possible,  instead 
of  provoking  opposition  by  enforcing  every  new  feature  at  once.  In  this  way,  some 
Sections  that  were  almost  in  a  state  of  rebellion  have  now  quietly  adopted  the  new  order 
of  things.     Some  teachers  have  aided  in  this,  others  obstructed. 

5.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  some  slight  modifications  in  the  new  course  of 
studj^.  For  instance,  in  the  programme  for  the  fifth  class,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  almost 
too  exacting  to^equire  instruction  to  be  given  in  every  branch  of  Natural  Science  at  the 
same  time.  I  would  think  it  preferable  to  have  some  such  arrangement  as  this  : — say, 
take  Botany  and  Physiology  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  terms — ^a  season  specially  suitable 
to  the  study  of  Botany ;  and  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  terms,  when  the  older  pupils  are  more  largely  in  attendance.  I  think  this  would 
relieve  the  teachers  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  quiet  some  of  the  very  numerous  com- 
plaints of  parents. 

6.  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure,  through  a  local  bookseUer,  a  supply  of  a  little 
book  entitled  "  Information  on  Common  Objects,"  a  copy  of  which  we  have  in  the 
teachers'  library,  obtained  from  your  department.  This  is  done  to  enable  the  teachers  to 
teach  Object  Lessons  properly.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  urge  the  teachers  to  take 
some  lessons  in  Drawing,  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  that ;  but  as  this  branch  is  not 
required  of  Third  Class  teachers,  I  find  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get  Drawing 
introduced. 

County  of  Durham. 

John  J.  Tilley,  Esq. — ^The  regulations  relating  to  the  number  of  square  and  cubic  feet, 
which  a  School-house  should  contain,  have  not  caused  any  inconvenience  in  this  county, 
as  more  than  the  required  space  had  been  previously  furnished  by  all  our  sections  except 
ikree,  of  these  two  will  build  the  present  season,  and  the  third  will  build  next  year,  an  ex- 
tension of  time  having  been  given  on  account  of  recent  repairs  upon  the  present  house. 
Qlir  School-houses  generally  exceed  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  regulations  by  from 
15  to  20  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  above,  three  sections  were  required  to  fiimish  an 
D     . 
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additional  teacher  with  separate  accommodations.  Of  these,  two  have  procured  the  ser- 
vices of  a  duly  qualified  assistant  with  §eparat^  room,  and  the  ihird  is  now  building  a 
largs  brick  house  to  contain  two  rooms.  This  part  of  the  regulation  will  be  very  benefi- 
cial to  large  Schools  in  small  villages,  where  one  over-worked  teacher  has  commonly  been 
obliged  to  try  to  do  the  work  of  two.  But  few  Schools  had  the  requisite  amount  of  pkj- 
ground.  Several  had  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  while  some  had  nothing  more  than  the  land  on 
which  the  School-house  stood,  without  any  place  for  play-grounds,  well,  wood-shed  or  clo- 
sets, and  were  unable  to  procure  land  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  owners  to  sell 
Several  sections  have  already  purchased  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  1  believe  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  most  of  the  Schools  previously  deficient,  will  have  been  furnished  witL 
the  requisite  amount  of  ground  properly  supplied. 

Of  course  when  the  land  has-  to  be  purchased  by  so  many  sections,  it  will  occasion 
some  fault-finding,  and  this  is  the  case  in  our  county,  but,  I  believe,  complaint  has  come 
chiefly  from  the  ownei-s  of  land  selected.  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
to  call  the  attention  of  trustees  to  what  is  required.  The  Government  money  has  not 
been  withheld  from  any  section.  I  believe  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  r^;ulations, 
will  be  met  without  using  any  compulsion. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  the  Inspector  for  Kent,  and  adopted  by  the  Provincial 
Convention  of  teachers  at  its  last  session,  requesting  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to 
change  the  time  of  examination  for  teachers  from  January  to  December,  was  a  wise  one, 
as  by  the  change  the  Schools  were  enabled  to  get  into  working  order  in  the  proper  time, 
and  reject^  candidates  could  be  advised  of  their  failure,  in  time  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  if  they  wished.  No  special  certificates  were  required,  and  none  were  granted,  as 
all  our  Schools  could  be  supplied  with  duly  qualified  teachers.  No  School  has  been  closed 
through  want  of  a  teacher. 

There  are  but  few  libraries  in  Durham.  In  South  Monaghan,  an  old  township 
library  has  been  divided  among  the  Schools.  Very  few  Sections  have  provided  sufficient 
play-ground  ;  but  1  think  the  necessary  quantity  of  land  will  be  procured  without  much 
trouble,  except  [)erhaps  in  the  case  of  some  Sections  that  have  a  quarter  of  an  acre  well 
fenced.  All  our  Schools  are  furnished  with  maps  and  black  boards,  and  several  ba^t 
tablets.  I  fully  expect  to  see  a  supply  of  tablets  and  object  lessons  in  every  School 
during  the  next  year.  Wells  must  be  provided  in  several  Sections,  and  closets  in  a  few. 
Trees  have  been  planted  in  but  few  Sections.  I  hope  to  see  more  attention  given  to  thi? 
subject. 

The  new  programme  is  being  introduced  into  every  School  as  fast  as  possible,  and  i& 
well  received  generally.  Some  complain  of  too  many  subjects  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Classes.  In  all  mylectures  and  intercouree  with  teachers  and  people,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  it  fully,  and  to  show  the  need  of  it.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  quickly  the 
knowledge  of  it  has  gone  seemingly  into  every  household.  I  do  not  think  it  is  claiming 
too  much  for  the  new  programme  for  Schools  and  for  teachers  when  I  say  it  has  electri- 
fied our  entire  School  system.  Teachers  feel  that  they  must  teach  more  carefully,  and 
with  more  system  and  uniformity.  In  nearly  all  our  Schools,  I  found  the  First,  Second 
Third,  and  Fourth  Classea  up  to  the  standard,  except  Grammar  in  the  Third  Book,  and 
Hiptory  in  the  Fourth  ;  but  beyond  the  Fourth  Book,  although  the  requirements  in  Arith- 
metic, Grammar,  Geography,  and  in  some  cases  History,  were  reached,  jret  the  oAer 
sul^jects  had  not  generally  been  begun.  This  will  require  us  to  abolish  the  Fifth  Book 
froim  the  most  of  our  Schools  for  a  year  at  least.  Only  a  few  time-tables  had  been  con 
stjiicted  at  the  time  of  my  visits.  I  enjoined  teachers  to  prepare  them  at  once.  Natunl 
History  is  being  introduced,  but  I  cannot  speak  very  definitely  at  present  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry.  At  the  timo  of  my  visits,  only  a  very  few  copies  of  the  text-book  could  he 
found  in  the  stores. 

In  order  that  no  delay  might  arise  in  introducing  the  new  programme  into  the 
Schools  previously  visited,  I  called  the  teachers  together  in  convention,  and  explained 
the  requirements  to  them,  and  assisted  in  forming  a  time-table. 

Our  Schools  have  been  thoroughly  classified  according  to  the  new  programme,  and  » 
gr^  de^l  of  new  life  has  been  infused  thereby.  Teachers  are  making  a  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  carry  out  the  programme,  and  in  nearly  every  School  a  time-table  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  new  time-table  can  be  seen.     Some  complain  of  the  number  of 
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•iudies  in  the  5th  and  6th  classes,  but  the  system  of  classification,  which  requires  that  nei- 
ther teacher  nor  pupil  shall  make  a  hobby  of  any  favourite  subject  to  the  neglect  of  others 
of,  perhaps,  equal  importance — that  all  the  subjects  of  the  class  shall  receive  their  due 
share  of  attention,  and  that  the  first  years  of  the  school  life  shall  be  given  almost  entirely 
to  the  elementary  subjects  of  an  English  education,  meets  with  universal  approval,  and  is 
being  carried  out  in  every  School.     A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  education  during 
the  past  year.     Trustees  and  people  generally  seem  to  be  taking  a  deeper  interest  in  t 
subject     Teachers  are  impressed  with  new  energy.     They  feel  that  the  standard  oi  e 
cation  and  of  teaching  is  rising,  and  that  the  importance  and  consideration  of  their  pro 
sion  is  also  rising.  • 

County  of  Victoria,  East. 

James  H.  Knigki,  Esq. — I  have  not  been  able  to  give  particulars  as  to  size  of  sec- 
tions and  number  of  children  of  school  age.  In  seven  cases  I  have  notified  the  trustees 
to  provide  additional  accommodation.  In  three  others  the  trustees  are  building  or  mak- 
ing preparations  to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  enforce  all  the  regulations  at 
present  in  the  poorer  districts,  as  the  effect  might  be  to  close  the  Schools  altogether.  The 
new  Act  seems  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  if  it  is  not  found  to  press  too  heavily  the 
people  irill  try  to  obey  it  willingly. 

With  respect  to  desks  and  seats,  improvement  is  needed  in  many  Schools,  as  also 
regarding  out-buildings,  but  I  am  happy  to  report  a  general  desire  among  trustees  and 
others  to  carry  out  the  improvements  required  ;  people  often  say  to  me,  "  Make  us  do  it, 
we  are  able,  we  only  want  you  to  say  we  must.*'  Of  course,  if  I  were  to  require  every- 
thing to  be  done  at  once  it  would  not  be  done,  but  by  having  a  good  example  set  by  a  few 
I  think  I  can  accomplish  more  than  by  trying  to  compel  all. 

County  of  Victoria,  Wkst. 

B.  Readn,  Esq. — In  regard  to  the  improvement  of  School  accommodation,  &c, 
the  effect  m  this  County  has  so  far  been  highly  satisfactory.  On  my  first  visit  to  the 
Schools  of  West  Victoria  I  found  many  of  the  School-houses,  even  in  wealthy  Sections,  of 
the  most  wretched  description.  Very  many  had  no  grounds  attached.  Not  one  in  ten 
was  endoaed  with  any  kind  of  fence.  A  large  number  had  neither  map  nor  globe  in  them. 
In  many  cases  water  for  the  children  to  drink  had  to  be  carried  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile, 
and  in  several  instances  was  obtained  from  lakes  and  filthy  creeks.  And  what  seemed  the 
most  deplorable,  scarcely  half  of  them  had  (mythmg  in  the  shape  of  a  waier-doset  for  the  chil- 
dren of  either  sex,  or  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  females.  Some 
spur  was  needed  to  stir  up  trustees  who  were  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
Begnlarions  referred  to  seem  to  be  having  the  desired  effect.  Already  commodious  brick  and 
frame  School-houses  are  replacing  the  miserable  log-hovels;  grounds  have  been  purchased; 
preparations  made  for  fencing,  some  wells  are  being  dug,  and  water-closets  springing  up 
like  magic. 

I  have  always  explained,  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  that  all  reasonable  time 
would  be  allowed  for  making  these  improvements,  but  that  if  trustees  in  wealthy  Sections, 
after  having  due  time  allowed,  refused  to  make  these  very  necessary  improvements,  the 
Qovemment  money  would  be  withheld. 

The  ftegulaiions,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  eittended,  have  been  well  received  by 
the  intelligent  and  thinking  portion  of  the  people.  I  have  heard  no  one  say  the  require- 
ments were  not  desirable  or  necessary.     A  fevr  grumble  at  the  expense. 

No  School,  to  my  knowledge,  is  at  present  closed  for  want  of  teachers.  Three  or  four 
were  not  open^  as  soon  this  year  as  was  desired  by  the  trustees,  but  the  trouble  was  not 
ao  much  the  lack  of  teachers  as  their  dislike  to  undergo  the  privations  incident  to  the  back 
country  for  $14  per  month  without  board. 

County  of  Ontario. 

James  McBrieTi,  Esq, — ^The  irregularity  of  attendance,  the  ^want  of  co-operation  on 
tke  part  of  many  parents,  (often  open  hostility  to  the  best  methods  of  instruotion). 
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the  little  interest  taken  by  those  in  power,  the  deficiency  and  imperfection  of  the  toob 
with  which  he  has  to  w6rk — all  these  should  be  taken  into  deliberation,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  teachers.  Irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  bane  and  curse  of  the  Public 
Schools ;  it  is  a  log  and  a  chain  upon  the  progress  of  instruction,  for  it  blasts  and  withers 
the  noblest  purposes  of  the  best  of  teachers ;  and  the  man  who  invents  some  means  to  cut 
that  chain  off,  will  be  a  great  benefactor  to  the  cause  of  education.  Now  irregularity  a^ 
attendance  is  the  disease,  but  what  is  the  cure  for  the  malady  1  Parents  must  have  this 
ide^  transmuted  into  their  minds,  that  they  should  apprentice  their  children  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  school ;  then  their  children  would  receive,  not  the  shreds  and  patcfacB, 
i)ut  a  complete  suit  of  education. 

The  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents  frustrates  the  best  plans  and  efforts 
of  teachers,  and,  consequently,  perishes  the  highest  interests  of  their  own  children. 

It  has  been  beautifully  and  truthfully  said,  that  each  School  needs  a  true,  earnest,  and 
faithful  Mend ;  and  if  trustees,  reeves  and  deputy-reeves — ^all  those  in  power,  would 
wield  their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education,  how  much  more  rapidly  would 
our  Schools  progress  in  useful  knowledge.  It  is  strange,  unaccounable,  that  they  do  not 
do  so,  for  it  is  a  cause  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  most  ardent  patriotism. 

In  every  department  of  mechanism  the  workmen  are  supplied  with  tools  suited  to 
their  business,  but  teachers  have  to  work  without-tools,  as  very  few  of  our  Schools  ate 
furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  apparatus ;  and  parents  send  their  children  to  School  for 
weeks  without  the  necessary  books,  slates,  paper,  &c.  Organization — classification,  in 
very  many  instances,  is  improper  ;  some  in  the  fifth  book,  not  fit  for  the  fourth  -,  otiiers  in 
the  fourth,  not  fit  for  the  third.  Believing  heartily  in  the  efficacy  of  the  new  programme 
to  cure  this  great  evil,  I  advised  its  imme(Sate  introduction.  Teachers  do  avail  themselTeB 
of  the  healthful  stimulus  of  merit  cards  and  record  of  the  progress,  standing  and  character 
of  their  pupils.  Order  is  very  good  in  general  Ventilation  is  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  for  health  and  mental  activity. 

The  Regulations  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  School  accommodation  have  had  a 
most  salutary  influence  already.  In  several  instances  they  led  to  the  building  of  new 
School-houses  in  the  place  of  log-hovels,  none  too  good  for  the  inferior  animala  I  have 
carried  them  out  by  advocating  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  nnvitiaied 
air  for  health  and  mental  activity.  I  have  not  exercised  any  direct  authority  in  the  matter, 
as  my  policy  is  to  educate  the  public  mind  into  the  weight,  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  thus  have  the  people  do  it  by  choice.  I  know  only  one  man  opposed  to  them,  and  he 
has  a  talent  for  growling  and  barking,  &c. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  School  vacant  in  my  County,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  teachers.     The  supply  of  teachers,  in  this  County,  exceeds  the  demand. 

Mechanical  DriiL — By  these  words  I  mean  the  general  movements  of  the  scholan 
from  and  to  their  classes,  their  position  at  their  seats  and  in  their  classes,  &c  Very  manj 
of  the  teachers  do  not  feel  the  weight  and  importance  of  it  in  producing  unconsciously  the 
habit  of  obedience,  order  and  attention  ;  and  that  a  proper  position  of  body  maintaiDed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  class  and  at  the  seats,  means  heialth,  beauty  and  mental  activitf , 
while  an  impr9per  position  means  deformity,  disease  and  premature  4eatL 

The  methods  of  instruction: — If  the  natural  process  of  education  is  from  th^  idea  to 
the  word — ^from  the  illustration  to  the  rule  or  principle,  then  the  rote  system  prevails  to 
a  .great  extent.  The  memory  is  nourished  to  fulness  ;  but  the  reason,  judgment  and  ud- 
derstanding  do  not  get  their  daily  bread — they  are  treated  as  the  orphans  of  the  miod 
Hence,  if  this  system  were  to  continue,  the  rising  generation  could  not  be  a  reasoning  asd 
an  understanding  people,  and.  therefore,  not  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  municipal  government. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  although  the  School  Law  provides  amply  for  religioas 
instruction,  its  facilities  are  not  embraced  by  those*  vitally  concerned ;  they  appear  not  to 
know  and  feel  that  Education  is  the  training  of  the  whole  man — the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  his  faculties  and  power.  To  educate  the  intellect  without  seeking  a  place  for 
pure  and  and  undefiled  religion  in  the  heart  and  affections,  is  like  running  -an  engine 
without  an  engineer. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  : — 

Rfoding. — Reading  is  not  taught  with  the  pains  and  rare  it  deserves  ;  for  to  learn  to 
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read  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  future  improvement. 
In  the  majority  of  Schools  it  is  hasty,  indistinct  and  unintelligent,  and  sometimes 
a  monotonous  drawL  This  great  evil  may  be  remedied  by  plying  more  thoroughly 
tke  rule  of  imitation  with  a  good  mod^l ;  and  also  by  taking  the  meaning  of  words, 
more  particularly  demonstrative,  and  words  used  in  reasoning,  the  general  meaniiig  of 
sentences  and  phrases,  the*  questions  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  before  reading 
instead  of  after,  which  is  almost  universally  practised  now.  This  method  has  two  great 
advantages : — ^First,  It  familiarizes  the  scholars  with  the  words  before  they  are  required 
to  use  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  furnished  with  the  tools  before  they  have  to  use 
them.  Secondly,  it  enables  them  to  read  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding,  and  is, 
therefore,  calculated  to  infuse  true  and  enobling  sentiments,  and  to  dii*ect  their  minds  to 
pure  and  wortny  objects.  ' 

Dictation. — Dictation,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  is  conducted  upon  slates  in- 
stead of  upon  paper,  and  without  sufficient  attention  to  penmanship,  punctuation,  &c. 

Grammar, — Of  this  subject  there  is  great  ignorance.  The  scholars  are  made  to  me- 
morize long  definitions  and  rules  which  they  do  not  comprehend.  They  are  not  brought 
down  to  their  understanding,  and  made  intelligible  to  them.  Hence  they  do  not  accom- 
plish the  object  of  English  Grammar,  viz.,  to  be  able  to  speak  and  wiite  the  English  lan- 
guage with  propriety;  I  ascribe  this  to  the  fact  that  teachers  do  not  train  their  pupils 
sufficiently  in  the  construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  sentences.         | 

ArUkmeiic, — Practical  arithmetic  is  fairly  taught,  but  teachers,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  pass  too  suddenly  from  the  applicate  to  the  abstract,  forgetting  that  the  perceptive 
faculties  are  the  first  developed  and  the  reflective  the  last — I  mean  with  their  junior  classes. 
The  principles  of  arithmetic  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  They  forget  that  arithmetic  is 
a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  I  frequently  asked  the  senior  classes  to  read  the  partial  pro- 
ducts in  multiplication,  or  to  explain  the  principle  of  *'  borrowing  and  paying  back'^  in 
subtraction,  and  I  met  with  very  few  who  could  intelligently  to  do  so.  After  scholars  have 
acquired  oonaiderable  power  and  skill  in  solving  practical  problems,  doubtless  they  ought 
to  be  made  understand  and  explain  the  principles  upon  which  they  work.  The  know- 
ledge thus  acquired,  being  associated  with  reason,  would  not  be  a  passing  cloud ;  and  being 
resident  in  them  it  would  serve  as  a  pilot  to  their  judgments  in  solving  the  problems  of  life. 
Geography, — Map  geography  is  well  taught,  but  a  due  preponderance  is  not  given  to 
mathematical  and  political ;  hence  the  study  of  it  is  not  made  as  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive as  it  might  otherwise  be  made. 

Conclusion. — Although  ^e  are  called  upon  to  mourn  over  the  death  of  the  educational 
value  in  the  study  of  nearly  every  subject,  the  friends  of  education  are  not  now  without' 
hope.     A  new,  higher  and  better  standard  is  erected.     The  teachers  are  making  great, 
commendable  and  successful  efforts  to  elevate  themselves  to  that  standard. 
*^  A  new  era  has  dawned." 

County  of  York,  South. 

Jafnes  Hodgson^  Esq. — At  his  first  visit,  the  Inspector  conceived  it  to  be  of  prime 
importance  to  ascertain  the  risal  status  of  each  School  in  his  district ;  and,  after  making 
the  prescribed  preliminary  enquiries  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  School  property,  &c.,  he  then 
proceeded  to  ascertain  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes  of  each  School. 

To  be  able  to  do  so  with  thoroughness,  the  Inspector  considered  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  his  book  of  inspection,  the  name  of  each  pupil  present  in  the  various  classes,  except 
occasionally  those  in  the  first  or  second  reading  books  ;  and  to  record,  for  future  reference, 
by  means  of  a  number  placed  opposite  to  each  name,  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in 
reading,  spelling,  definitions,  etymology,  grammar,  arithmetic,  etc.  The  numbers 
employed  extend  from  one  to  six — one  indicating  excellence  of  the  highest  degree  for  that 
ciass,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  and  so  on  down  the  scale  to  six,  which,  of  course,  indicates 
iUeredit. 

The  Inspector  invariably  explained  to  the  scholars  of  each  class  the  object  designed 
in  80  doing  :  viz.,  that  he  might  be  able  at  his  next  visit  to  judge  correctly  as  to  whether 
sufRcient  progress  will  have  been  made  by  each  pupil,  or  otheiwise.  He  never  failed 
to  saf  to  the  s<5hoIars,  that,  when  he  would  again  inspect  the  School,  he  would  carefully 
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compare  the  record  of  each  visit,  so  that  it  might  then  be  seen  who  had  or  had  not  been 
diligent  and  attentive. 

The  Inspector  observed  with  pleasure  the  interest  taken  by  the  pupils  in  the  plan 
adopted  ;  and  he  has  the  greatest  confidence  that  by  the  above  means  teachers,  as  wd^  aB 
scholars,  will  be  stimulated  to  put  forth  increased  and  continuous  effort,  which  is  sore  to 
be  followed  by  corresponding  advancement 

In  carrying  out  the  above  plan  of  testing  closely  the  attainments  of  the  scholars  in 
every  branch  of  study,  the  Inspector  has  not  failed  to  see  that  the  groundwork  is  being 
well  and  substantially  laid,  that  arithmetical  tables  are  mastered,  the  principles  of  English 
grammar,  &c.,  fully  understood,  the  definitions  of  geography  imprinted  on  the  memory, — 
m  a  word,  that  whatever  is  done,  is  to  be  done  well ;  a  good  foundation  will  be  laid,  and 
the  habit  of  careful  attention  deeply  inculcated,  a  most  important  element  of  success  in 
every  line  of  future  life. 

The  Inspector  deemed  it  necessary  to  leave,  in  the  visitors'  book,  a  minute  of  the 
general  result  of  his  inspection  of  each  School,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the 
trustees,  giving  the  numbers  obtained  by  each  class  thus  examined,  shewing  at  a  glance 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  each,  and  affording  for  the  future  a  starting  point,  from  which 
the  general  progress,  or  otherwise,  of  the  School  may  be  clearly  ascertained. 

In  reference  to  the  standing  of  many  of  the  Schools,  the  Inspector  has  great  pleasure 
in  stating,  that  he  found  them  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition — the  teachers  enei^tic 
and  efiicient,  and  the  scholars  diligent  and  attentive.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  Schools  which 
have  not  as  yet  come  up  to  the  mark,  tl\e  Inspector  has  hopes  that,  by  a  regular  and 
thorough  supervision,  considerable  improvement  will  soon  be  manifested  in  them. 

It  afforded  me  sincere  pleasure  to  find  that,  in  several  of  the  Townships  under  my 
charge,  there  are  several  School-houses  which  reflect  great  credit  on  the  Sections  in  which 
they  are  situated.  Airy,  light,  and  well  ventilated,  of  becoming  architecture,  they  speak 
well  for  the  liberality  and  enlightened  public  spirit  of  the  people,  and  are  full  of  promise 
for  the  future.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  School 
Sections,  where  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  wealthy,  School- houses  that  are  low, 
small,  uncleanly,  and  dilapidated  ;  some  without  any  play-ground  but  the  road,  unfenced, 
unprovided  with  well  or  private  conveniences  ;  where  neither  teacher  nor  scholars  can  be 
long  confined  with  impunity,  and  where  the  seeds  of  disease  and  premature  decay  have,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  been  sown  in  many  a  delicate  frame,  incapable  of  resisting  such  injurious 
influences.  The  Inspector,  in  justice  to  the  tnistees  of  such  School  Sections,  would, 
however,  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  state  of  things  will 
soon  be  remedied,  and  be  amongst  the  things  that  wore. 

The  Inspector  has  called  the  attention  of  the  County  Council  to  the  nec^ssjty  of  some 
alteration  being  made  in  some  of  the  School  Sections,  in  which  some  of  the  inhabitants 
reside  within  a  shoi-t  distance  of  the  School-house  of  a  neighbouring  Section — the  School- 
house  of  their  own  Section  being  from  two  to  three  miles  distant.  By  a  readjustment  of 
such  School  Sections,  great  inconvenience  may  be  remedied  without  any  injustice  what- 
ever, and  some  populous  Sections  may  require  to  be  subdivided. 

In  reference  "to  the  improvement  of  School  accommodation  in  the  various  Sec- 
tions," whenever  repairs  were  necessary  either  in  the  School-house,  the  out-buildings,  the 
conveniences,  or  the  fences,  &c.,  or,  as  in  some  instances,  where  the  accommodation  was 
altogether  inadequate,  I  either  left  a  memorandum  for  the  trustees,  stating  what  improye- 
ments  were  necessary,  or  conversed  with  one  or  more  of  them  about  the  repairs  required, 
to  make  the  premises  as  comfortable  as  poissible,  until  such  further  action  could  be  taken 
as  to  secure  all  the  reasonable  accommodation  which  the  School  law  requires.  In  every 
instance  in  wliich  I  had  occasion  to  represent  the  accommodation  as  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  School  Section,  the  trustees  gave  their  considerate  attention,  and  manifested  a 
willingness  to  do,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  interests  of 
their  School.  As  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  half  a  dozen  new  School-houses  are  to  be 
erected  in  th  e  course  of  the  current  year,  and  several  new  sites  have  been  secured.  Of 
course  I  shall  positively  know  at  the  close  of  the  present  half  year,  what  has  been  done  in 
every  case  ;  and,  where  there  may  have  been  remissness  and  negligence,  I  will  use  every 
reasonable  means  to  secure  the  necessary  improvements,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
I  shall  be  successful. 
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There  are  no  Schools  vacant  in  my  district  for  want  of  teachers,  a«  far  as  I  am  aware, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  there  are  any  Schools  closed  elsewhere  for  lack  <.f  teachers, 
the  fault  is  in 'the  trustees  of  such  Schools  not  offering  such  a  salary  as  would  remunerate 
a  teacher  for  his  services.    Stinginess  and  greed  are  more  at  fault  than  the  new  Sdiool  Law. 

County  of  York,  North. 

D.  FcikeringJiam,  Esq. — After  consulting  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education 
and  many  teachers,  I  deferred,  as  long  as  other  duties  would  justify,  my  firj^t  visit  to 
Schools,  for  several  reasons  : 

Very  few  have  more  than  a  moiety  of  ordinary  attendance  for  weeks  after  the  sum- 
mer holidays.  Glasses  cannot  therefore  be  got  into  good  working  order  for  some  time, 
and  neither  teachers  nor  scholars  could  profit  by  an  official  inspection  soon  after  vacation. 
My  desire  was  that  my  first  visit  should  tell  on  teachers  and  scholars  ;  I  waited,  therefore, 
to  allow  Schools  to  fill  up  and  get  fairly  to  work  before  entering  them. 

Considerations  like  these  led  me  to  defer  formal  lectures  in  the  mean  time,  though  I 
invariably  addressed  the  Schools  visited  on  the  new  course  of  studies,  the  nece8^5ity  of 
regular  and  punctual  attendance,  and  thorough  wdrk.  I  also  made  it  a  nile  to  send  for 
trustees  when  practicable,  so  as  to  confer  with  them  on  the  interests  of  their  sections. 
The  results  of  these  addresses  and  conferences  were  uniformly  gratifying.  With  few  and 
nnimportant  exceptions,  teachers  and  trustees  accept  the  situation,  not  merely  jvs  inevit- 
able, but  also  as  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  elevation  of  the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers  meets  with  much  com- 
mendation. 

The  appointment  of  Cmmty  Inspector  is  generally  regarded  as  quite  necessary  to 
supersede  a  system  of  superintendence  of  the  efficiency  of  wliich  almost  universal  com- 
plaint is  made. 

The  adequate  accommodation  clause  will  speedily  be  carried  out,  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country,  unless  the  impression  be  given  that  it  is  soon  to  be  repealed.  Its 
provision  is  almost  everywhere  admitted  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary. 

The  compulsory  clause  may  I  trust  be  carried  out  in  time,  though  there  appear  to  be 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way.  With  all  his  other  duties,  an  Inspector  cannot  deal  with 
delinquents,  and  trustees  seem  to  think  it  not  a  special  duty  of  theirs  to  do  so. 

Herewith  you  will  find  copies  of  my  inquiries  into  the  size,  condition,  furnishing,  &c., 
of  the  Schools  visited  during  1871.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  Inspectors  be  not 
obliged  to  occupy  the  time  they  are  in  school  with  securing  answers  to  que^ions  which 
are  as  well  answered  in  half-yearly  or  annual  reports  ;  and  if  any  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber they  are  now  required  to  obtain  can  be  made,  it  will  enable  them  to  devote  more  time 
to  direct  inspection. 

For  my  own  part,  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  inspect  a  School  of  say  fifty  scholars 
in  a  whole  day,  and  make  a  record  of  the  standing  of  each  class  in  each  subject  studied. 
For  example,  I  hear  the  whole  School  in  reading ;  I  cannot  do  so  deliberately,  and  so  as 
to  throw  out  hints  for  their  benefit,  in  less  than  an  average  of  two  minutes.  Spelling 
and  definition  cannot  be  gone  over  properly  in  less  time.  Writing  is  the  next  subject  to 
be  examined.  To  look  into  each  copy-book,  and  give  a  proper  figure,  will  require  as  much 
time — more,  I  believe.  Then  comes  Arithmetic.  It  cannot  be  gone  through  in  the  time 
named ;  but  even  if  it  could,  the  whole  day  would  be  consumed  in  examining  a  School  of 
fifty  on  these  four  subjects. 

I  approve  of  the  plan.  But  to  inspect  a  School  thoroughly,  two  days  are  needed. 
TheremMiy  is,  the  reduction; of  the  number  of  Schools  or  of  the  number  of  visits  to 
which  an  Inspector  must  attend.  With  eighty  Schools  to  inspect  twice  a  year,  eight 
months  will,  at  the  rate  of  one  School  a  day,  be  consumed.  Nearly  two  months  more 
will  be  spent  in  County  Board  work.  The  half-yearly,  annual  .and  special  reports  will 
more  than  fill  up  the  remaining  two,  not  making  any  allowance  for  special  calls,  bad 
weather,  correspondence,  &c.  The  conclusion  is  obvious  :  Inspectors,  with  the  average 
number  of  Schools  named,  cannot  do  all  the  work  prescribed,  even  without  holidays,  or 
time  to  add  to  their  own  stock  of  knowledge. 

Not  to  be  able  to  read  the  more  substantial  literature  of  the  day,  books  or  maga- 
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zines,  or  to  pursue  a  system  of  self-culture  and  training,  is  surely  a  great  drawback—one 
which  ought  to  be  obviated  if  the  ofl&ce  of  Inspector  is  to  be  a  success. 

Herewith  you  will  also  find  a  statement  of  the  Sections  in  which  alterations  of  more 
or  less  magnitude  are  required  by  the  adequate-accommodation  clause.  Having  previously 
addressed  you  on  this  subject,  further  remarks  are  here  unnecessary. 

I  also  append  a  statement  of  the  visiting  done  in  the  half  year,  in  a  tabular  form. 

In  respect  to  the  working  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  School  accommodation  as  required  by  the  second  section  of 
the  Act  of  last  year,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  : — 

1 .  The  number  of  School  corporations  in  my  division  of  York  is 71 

2.  The  number  requiring  «o  alterations 15 

3.  The  number  requiring  more  or  less  alterations 56 

4.  The  number  not  yet  heard  from  of  these  56 18 

5 .  The  number  not  yet  notified  of  the  necessity  of  alteration 8 

6.  The  number  waiting  for  modification  of  boundaries  by  Township  Councils 

considering  the  same 4 

7.  Number  of  special  cases  in  which  action  must  be  postponed 3 

8.  Number  in  which  little  additfonal  accommodation  is  needed 3 

9.  Number  now  making  requisite  alterations 17 

10.  Number  known  to  object  to  necessary  alterations 5 

In  explanation,  I  may  say  that  the  time  fixed  for  my  first  official  round,  not  having 
yet  expired,  I  have  only  recently  visited  a  number  of  my  schools  ;  consequently  it  is  im- 
possible to  report  what  action  may  be  taken  by  trustees  on  my  recommendation.  Where 
trustees  were  notified  of  the  necessity  of  additional  accomn^odation  some  time  ago,  and  1 
have  not  heard  from  them,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  distance  and  consequent  want  of 
intercommunication. 

In  about  six  cases  the  alteration  seemed  small,  and  I  have  notified  without  pressing. 

In  one  Township  the  sections  are  so  large  an(^  the  distances  so  great  that  the  prospect 
of  reducing  the  size  and  increasing  the  number  of  Sections  necessarily  delays  the 
work  of  rebuilding  or  enlarging,  which,  otherwise,  trustees  in  several  sections  had  resohed 
upon.  The  action  of  the  Township  Council  will  enable  me  soon,  I  hope,  to  report  the 
whole  municipality  seeking  to  comply  with  the  new  Regulations. 

The  opposition  manifested  in  five  sections  out  of  fifty-six  to  the  Regulations  in  ques- 
tion, can  be  accounted  for,  partly  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  of  their  most  salutary  pro- 
visions, partly  on  the  ground  of  a  false  economy,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  political 
bias.  I  do  not  know  of  one  feature  of  the  new  Act  which  meets  my  more  hearty  approral, 
or  seems  more  important  than  this.  My  experience,  running  through  twenty  years,  in 
various  Schools,  ani  my  study  of  the  laws  of  mental  and  physical  health  lead  me  U)  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  Regulations  under  consideration  require  too  little  rather  than 
too  much ;  though  till  the  country  is  educated  to  a  higher  standard,  it  might  be  unwise 
to  go  farther  than  is  now  required.  Could  our  law-maiers  go  with  me  on  my  rounds  and 
witness  the  languor,  restlessness,  headaches  and  prostration  which  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
of  small  Schools  uniformly  induce,  and  could  they  but  understand  what  the  result  of  such 
atmospheres,  inhaled  for  six  or  eight  years,  must  be  on  the  manhood  of  oui*  countrj',  they 
would  be  slow  to  diminish  and  quick  to  enlarge  t\ie  demands  of  the  Act  of  1871. 

In  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  Regulations,  I  have  followed  the  practice  of 
enquiring  the  size  of  School-houses  or  making  a  calculation,  and  by  adding  one-fourth  of 
the  School  population  between  five  and  sixteen  to  those  reported  of  that  age,  was  guided 
by  the  number  thus  obtahied,  in  deciding  as  to  the  necessity  of  additional  accommo- 
dation. Where  the  accommodation  was  nearly  enough,  I  said  nothing  about  it,  or  little- 
Where  otherwise,  I  left  a  note  to  the  trustees,  worded  somewhat  as  follows  ;  "The  at- 
tention of  the  trustees  of  S.  S.,  No.  Tp.  of  is  directed  to  the  new  law  or  regulations 
which  require  them  to  provide  at  least  half  an  acre  of  ground  for  the  site,  &c.,  and  in  the 
School-room  nine  square  feet  of  floor  and  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  every  chu« 
between  five  and  twenty-one  in  the  Section."  It  is  hoped  that  in  due  time  the  trustees 
will  have  carried  out  the  necessary  changes.  In  explanation,  I  usually  said  that  by  next 
July  there  should  be  practical  evidence  that  they  intended  to  do  so. 
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I  have  met  with  only  one  trustee,  to  my  recollection,  who  thought  these  accommo- 
dations unreasonable.  Had  I  had  time  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  every  board  of  trus- 
tees I  suppose  the  opposition  of  the  five  rai<];ht  have  been  reduced  to  one  or  two.  My 
impression  is  that,  if  certain  papers  had  not  adopted  the  tone  they  did  towards  the  new 
Act,  there  would  have  been  in  my  division,  at  least,  no  opposition  worth  speaking  of  to 
the  second  clause  of  the  Law  of  1871. 

No  School  has  been  closed  from  the  want  of  teachers.  I  have  now  five  or  six  appli- 
cations from  legally  qualified  teachers,  wishing  employment. 

County  of  Peel. 

D.  J.  McKinnoUy  Esq. — So  far  as  this  County  is  concerned  I  believe  that  the  eflfect  of 
the  regulations  regarding  School  accommodation  has  been  most  satisfactory  indeed,  and  I 
shoulddeeply  regret  theirabrogation,  or  even  modification, except  in  thecaseof  poor  Sections 
There  is  not  one  of  these  Regulations  that  I  consider  in  the  least  degree  harsh,  unless  it  be 
that  part  of  No.  2  which  requires  separate  rooms  where  the  number  of  pupils  exceed  fifty.  If 
this  means  that  two  teachers  with  separate  appartments  are  necessary  in  every  School  which 
has  an  attendance  of  over  fifty  during  any  part  of  the  year,  very  few  Schools  in  the  County 
would  not  be  affected  by  it ;  but  I  have  always  regarded  the  spirit  of  the  clause  to  be, 
that  wherever  the  average  attendance  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year  exceeds  fifty  an  as- 
sistant must  be  employed,  and  viewed  in  this  light,  my  experience  of  such  Schools  leads 
me  to  consider  the  provision  both  wise  and  necessary. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  be  as  moderate  as  possible  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  and 
other  Regulations,  remembering  that "  Rome  waa  not  built  in  a  day."  About,  say,  two- 
thirds  of  the  School-houses  in  Peel  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard,  and  yet  I  have  noti- 
fied the  trustees  in  only  about  one-half  of  these  cases,  beginning,  of  course,  with  the  worst. 
My  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  were  all  the  new  houses  needed  to  go  up  in  one  season  ,the 
cost  of  labour  and  material  would  be  so  enhanced  by  the  unwonted  demand  that  very 
much  inferior  buildings  couid  go  up  for  the  same  money.  Latterly  I  have  even  discouraged 
the -erection  of  new  buildings  during  the  ensuing  summer,  for  the  following  reason:  the 
Sections  in  this  County  are  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  in  thirty-seveny  or  as  nearly  as  possible 
onehalf  of  them,  that  the  outskirts  are  distant  from  their  respective  school  houses  three  miles 
or  more — in  five  cases  over  four  miles  by  the  nearest  road.  Not  only  are  many  children 
debarred  from  receiving  an  education  at  an  early  age,  but  great  injustice  is  also  done  to 
many  of  the  ratepayers  in  another  way,  for  in  each  of  the  four  large  Townships  in  this  Coun- 
ty some  of  the  Sections  are  nearly  or  altogether  double  of  others  in  point  of  both  acreage 
and^ assessed  value,  and  consequently  require  to  pay  taxes  to  but  about  half  the  rate  in  the 
dollar  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  class  of  School.  Tlie  former  evil  is  so  glaring  that  I 
think  that  a  revisal  of  the  School  Section  boundaries  throughout  the  County  almost  in- 
evitable, especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  number  of  Schools  might  be  so 
placed  in  the  Ccmntv  as  to  give  no  child,  except  in  very  exceptional  instances,  more  than 
two  miles  to  go  to  School ;  while  the  second  injustice  complained  of  would  to  a  great  ex- 
tent be  remedied  by  the  same  means.  Such  being  the  uncertain  state  of  things,  I  have 
not  deemed  it  well  to  urge  the  erection  of  new  School-houses  in  situations  which  might 
probably  not  prove  central  in  view  of  prospective  changes. 

Improvementij  required  by  Regulations  3-7,  inclusive,  I  have  brought  under  the  notice 
of  trustees,  and  expect  to  see  resulting  a  great  change  for  the  better,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  Where  contracts  for  new  school-houses  have  been  let,  I  believe  that  due  attention 
has  in  all  cases  been  paid  to  the  regulations. 

The  manner  in  which  these  regulations  have  been  received  has  been  to  me  mofet  gra- 
titying.  In  not  a  single  instance  have  I  known  of  anything  at  all  approaching  to  general 
dissatisfaction  being  shown  among  the  people  on  account  of  my  having  pronounced  the 
School  accommodation  insufficient,  and  in  more  than  a  few  instances  have  trustees  or  other, 
nien  of  public  spirit  expressed  to  me  a  wish  that  I  might  consider  it  my  duty  to  condemn 
.  present  buildings  and  fittings  as  "  inadequate"  so  as  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  grumblers 
who  would  otherwise  oppose  all  their  schemes  of  improvement.  To  sum  up,  I  think  I  may 
Miely  say  that  none  of  the  Regulations  have  in  this  County  given  satisfaction  so  general  as 
those  relating  to  School  accommodation. 
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None  of  our  schools  have  been  closed  for  want  of  teachers  and  if  our  northeni 
neighbour,  Simcoe,  is  less  highly  favoured,  we  caA  spare  him  half  a  dozen  or  more. 

.  County  of  Simcoe. — South. 

Tht  liev.  W,  McKee. — Throughout  South  Simcoe,  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  School 
houses  are  of  a  very  inferior  description,  being  rude  log  buildings,  old  and  dilapidated,  with 
seats  and  desks  of  a  corresponding  character,  often  situated-  on  the  very  edge  of  the  road, 
without  wells  or  offices  or  play-grounds  or  fencing  of  any  kind.  I  may  also  mention 
that,  in  several  essential  requisites  or  adjuncts,  some  of  the  frame  School -houses  which 
have  replaced  the  primitive  log  structures,  are  not  at  all  what  they  should  be,  nor  what 
you  would  be  naturally  led  to  expect  from  the  great  wealth  and  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Riding  ;  so  that  it  is  quite  plain  the  requirements  of  the  new 
School  Law  have  not  come  into  force  at  all  too  soon  so  far  as  the  interests  and  advance- 
ment of  Education  in  this  part  of  Ontario  are  concerned.  I  beg  further  to  premise  that, 
during  my  tours  as  School  Inspector,  in  no  instance  have  I  heard  any  complaints  made 
either  against  the  requirements  of  the  new  School  Act  or  against  the  ne.v  Regulations, 
adopted  and  issued  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ;  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  think 
that  any  dissatisfaction  prevails  or  exists  among  School  trustees  or  the  people  generally, 
in  regard  to  either  subject.  On  the  contrary  ;  I  believe  I  am  only  giving  expression  to 
the  public  sentiment  when  I  say  that  the  new  School  Law  and  likewise  the  new  Eegu- 
lations  are  regarded  as  being  a  great  advance  on  the  old  state  of  School  affairs, — that  the 
provisions  of  the  new  School  Act  are  felt  to  be  important,  necessary  and  suitable :  that 
the  new  Regulations  are  received  generally  with  warm  approval,  and  if  they — the  new 
Law  and  Regulations — only  get  time  to  work,  if  there  be  only  allowed  a  reasonable  period 
for  them  to  produce  their  proper  and  natural  effects,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  largely 
productive  of  good  fruits. 

As  to  "the  effect  of  the  working  of  the  Regulations  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
School  accommodation,  as  required  by  the  2nd  Section  of  the  School  Act  of  last  year,"  it 
must,  I  am  free  to  say,  be  regarded  as  decidedly  favourable  and  encouraging ;  as  much  so 
indeed  as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  taken 
into  account.  I  proceed  to  mention  some  facts  in  support  or  justification  of  this  view  or 
assertion,  but  before  doing  so  I  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  myself,  as  Inspector,  can 
claim  very  little  credit  for  any  of  the  favourable  and  good  results  realized  or  indicated,  as. 
owing  to  the  rather  short  or  limited  period^  within  which  my  first  tour  of  Inspection 
through  the  Riding  last  fall  had  to  be  completed,  I  was  unable,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
to  secure  a  personal  interview  with  tlie  trustees  of  the  several  School  Sections,  though  I 
had  wished  and  intended  to  have  done  so  if  the  time  at  my  disposal  had  permitted.  In 
the  Townships  of  Tossorontio  and  Mono,  during  the  past  month,I  have,by  special  request, 
attended  several  School  Section  meetings,  each  of  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing steps  for  the  erection  of  a  nevr  School-house,  which  is  meant  to  replace  the  present 
log  building,  and  which,  in  regard  to  adequate  School  accommodations,  is  also  designed 
to  meet  or  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  new  School  Law  and  Regulations.  I  learn,  too, 
that  meetings  for  a  similar  purpose  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  held  in  various  School 
Sections  in  the  Townships  of  Innisfil  and  Adjala  ;  and  I  can  testify  that  in  West  Gwil- 
limbury  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  general  movement  among  School  trustees  and  the 
people,  which  has  a  two-fold  object  in  view— first  to  obtain  a  new  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent School  Sections  throughout  the  Township,  and  next,  to  procure  the  erection  of  new 
School-houses  of  a  respectable  or  superior  class  in  the  Sections  or  places  in  which  it  shall 
be  judged  necessary  and  right  that  such  new  School -houses  should  be  built. 

Now  you  will  distinctly  notice  that  in  all  those  cases,  the  initiutwe  was  taken  by  the 
trustees  or  the  people  themselves  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact,  a  very  hopeful  and  encouraging  symptom.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  omen  for 
good,  and  as  an  important  and  gratifying  evidence  of  the  favourable  and  successful  working 
of  the  new  School  Law  and  Regulations.  For,  being  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
the  County  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  I  hold  and  maintain  that,  in  every  instance  re- 
ferred to,  the  effect  described,or  the  action  taken  by  School  trustees  or  the  people,  can  be 
fairly  traced  or  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than  to  the  existence  or  influence  of  the  new 
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Scbool  Law  and  Regulations.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  testify  that  of 
late  I  have  marked  among  the  people  of  these  Townships  a  deepening  sense  of  the  great 
value  and  imporfance  of  a  sound  education,  and  an  increasing  desire  to  encoui-age  and 
to  promote  it.  I  think  I  can  likewise  notice  among  trustees  and  parents  generally  a 
growing  conviction  that  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  but  also  the  progress  of 
children  in  their  studies  and  their  proper  training  and  successfiil  education,  are  far  more 
intimately  associated  than  was  at  one  time  imagined,  with  the  character  or  style  of  the 
School-room  in  which  the  work  of  instruction  is  carried  on,  and  with  the  kind  of  School 
acoonunodations  provided  for  and  enjoyed  by  them.  If  things  continue  to  progress  as 
they  have  been  doing  for  the  last  five  or  six  months,  I  feel  persuaded  that  in  less  than 
three  years  few,  if  any,  of  the  old  log  School-houses  will  be  left  standing  throughout  the 
Riding ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  replaced  by  new  buildings  of  a  very  different 
stamp  and  greatly  better  adapted  for  the  health  and  comfort  as  well  as  for  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  School  children  ;  and  all  this  I  trust  to  see  accomplished  without  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  or  stimulus  having  to  be  used  or  applied  by  the  Inspector,  and 
most  certainly  without  anything  like  a  harsh,  dictatorial,  or  threatening  interference  on 
his  part^ — ^a  course  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated  nor  too 
severely  condemned.  In  only  a  very  few  cases — I  would  fain  hope  there  may  be  none — do  I 
expect  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  to  tell  trustees  what  the  law  is 
and  what  are  the  duties  which  it  requires  them  to  perform,and  to  remind  them  of  thfe  great 
importance,as  regards  the  educational  interests  and  advancement  of  the  young,  of  having 
qood  School-houses,  and  of  providing  adequate  School  accommodatiom  for  all  the  children 
of  School  age  within  the  Section.  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  this  shall  not  be 
found  to  be  s!\fficient. 

In  this.  Riding,  no  Public  School  has  been  closed  for  want  of  a  teacher,  nor  for  any 
other  cause  since  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Inspector. 

In  conclusion  I  may  state  that,  on  my  second  tour  of  inspection,  in  every  case  so  far, 
I  have  felt  myself  justified  in  putting  on  the  register  of  the  School  an  expression  of  my 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  and  improvement  made  by  the  pupils  since  the  date  of  my 
last  visit. 

The  changes  introduced  by  the  Second  Section  of  the  new  School  Act  have  given 
very  general  satisfaction  throughout  the  County  over  which  I  have  control.  It  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  state  that  I  have  not  insisted  on  the  changes  being  made  in  their  entirety, 
thinking  it  wiser  to  make  the  requisite  improvements  gradually,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  plan  has  met  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  Iti  all  cases  1  have  been  met  by 
the  trustees  with  a  candid  avowal  of  the  necessity  of  some  changes,  and  the  advisability 
of  others,  and  they  have  readily  undertaken  a  few  of  the  more  necef^8a^y  improvements. 
I  b«lieve  that  I  can  safely  say  that  within  two  or  three  years  there  will  be  no  School  in 
this  Riding  (at  present  existing)  that  will  not  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  r 

There  is  only  one  School  closed  for  want  of  a  teacher,  viz  : — No.  3.  Morrison,  and 
they  never  applied  to  me  for  one,  and  are  making  efforts  now  to  obtain  one. 

County  of  Halton. 

Robert  Little,  Esq. — 1 .  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  on  the  register  of  the 
Schools  during  1871,  was  5,416.  Of  these,  about  one-tenth  attended  less  than  twenty 
days,  and  only  one  seventeenth  attended  throughout  the  year. '  The  trustees  report  that 
717  children,  "of  all  ages"  did  not  attend  any  School,  and  that  200  of  these  were  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years.  Or  this  deplorable  fact  may  be  thus  stated  :  One  in 
every  nine  of  the  School  population  attended  no  School  last  year,  and  the  other  eight  did 
not  attend  half  the  year.  Now  that  the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been 
recognized,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  refusal  or  omission  of  parents  to  provide  their  children 
with  the  inestimable  benefits  which  education  confers,  will  neither  be  accepted  nor  allowed. 
In  the  interests  of  the  material  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
health  of  the  people,  the  widest  diffusion  of  popular  education  is  of  vital  moment. 

2.  Our  School  accommodation  is  altogether  inadequate.  According  to  the  trustees' 
T«tiini8,  there  is  in-door  accommodation  for  only  three  out  of  every  five  pupils  that  should 
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attend  School.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that,  in  a  considerable  number  of 
Sections^  the  trustees  are  exerting  themselves  vigorously  to  provide  the  accommodation  so 
imperatively  needed.  The  Law  and  Regulations,  in  regard  to  the  School  acconunodation 
to  be  provided,  have  been  cordially  accepted  by  a  large  majority  of  boards  of  trustees. 

3.  The  number  of  Public  School  Libraries  in  this  County  is,  on  an  average,  only  one 
with  160  volumes  for  every  four  Sections.  As  I  firmly  believe,  from  personal  observation, 
that  School  Section  Libraries  are  productive  of  the  most  salutary  results,  I  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  one  will  be  found  in  every  Section.  Where  a  library  is  properly 
conducted,  it  is  both  popular  and  useful.  The  contrast  between  Sections  a  few  miles  apart, 
in  the  matter  of  libraries,  is  very  instructive:  e.g.  One  Section  has  a  library  of  30  volumes, 
valued  at  $15.  Not  a  single  book  was  taken  out  last  year,  and  the  ti^acher  told  me  that  noi 
three  dozen  had  been  taken  out  in  five  years.  The  trustees  received  this  library  as  their 
share  of  the  Township  Library,  which  the  council  apportioned  some  years  ago  amongst 
the  several  Sections  of  the  municipality.  The  inheiitance  was  7iever  increa^y  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  trustees  report  that  it  is  doing  no  good.  In  another  Section,  the 
library  established  in  1864  is  now  valued  at  $760,  and  contains  817  volumes.  During 
last  year  there  were  3,957  applications  for  books.  The  trustees  report  that  the  library  is 
exerting  a  very  beneficial  influence.  The  cause  of^  this  prosperity  is  the  fact,  that  the 
iinskes  ijicrense  their  library  by  the  yearly  addition  o/$100  v:orth  oj  books.  If  trustees  wish 
to  make  their  Section  Libraries  the  inestimable  blessings  they  may  be,  they  must  add  to 
them  every  year, 

4.  From  the  enquiries  made  respecting  the  Journal  of  Ediicaiion,  I  condnde  it  is 
highly  prized  by  trustees  and  teachers.  •  It  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  by  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  School  Law  and  Kegulations,  as  well 
as  a  large  aniount  of  valuable  general  information. 

5.  The  "  General  Regulations,"  in  regard  to  stated  religious  instruction,  are  not 
carried  out..  But,  in  most  of  the  Schools,  the  exercises  of  the  day  are  preceded  and  followed 
by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer.  Special  religious  instruction,  moreover,  is 
imparted  by  not  fewer  than  60  Sabbath  Schools,  with  a  staff  of  nearly  300  teachers,  and  an 
attendance  of  3,000  scholars.  The  Sabbath  School  Libraries  are  thrice  as  many  as  the 
Public  School  Libraries,  and  contain  twice  as  many  volumes. 

6.  The  recognition,  by  the  new  School  Act,  of  the  principles  of  Free  Schools,  com- 
pulsory attendance,  and  adequate  School  acconmiodation — ^a  three-fold  cord  not  easily 
broken — is  destined,  in  a  few  years,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  whole  people.  I  regard,  too,  the  introduction  of  the  subjects  of  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, Mechanics,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  and  Natural  History,  into  the  course  of  study  of 
our  Public  Schools,  as  calculated  to  promote  their  well-being,  by  aiding  to  develop  the 
mental  faculties  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils.  Trained  in  these  subjects,  as  well  as  m 
those  of  the  old  Programme,  they  will  become  better  fitted,  than  under  the  more  restricted 
curriculum,  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  mental  and  moral 
faculties,  and  for  the  contemplative  enjoyment  of  the  works  of  the  Creator. 

After  making  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  Sections,  by  visit- 
ing each  School  twice,  conversing  with  trustees  and  people  as  opportunities  presented 
themselves,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  each  board  of  trustees,  calling  attention  to  what  I 
deemed  necessary,  and  asking  to  be  infonned  of  any  action  the  board  might  take.  You 
will  see  from  the  copious  extracts  given  from  the  replies  of  about  forty  boaixis  of  trustees, 
that  my  communications  were  cordially  received,  and  that,  with  wonderful  unanimity,  a 
hearty  willingness  was  expressed  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  all  the  youth  of 
the  various  Sections,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  other  requirements  which  I  considered 
necessar}'  for  the  efficient  management  of  the  Schools.  In  only  one  instance  (No.  11 
Nelson),  has  a  special  School  meeting  refused  to  authorize  the  trustees  to  obtain  money  to 
supply  the  required  accommodation.  And  in  only  one  instance  in  this  County  has «  » 
resolution  been  piissed  against  the  provisions  of  the  School  Act.  (See  15  Trafalgar,  and 
my  remarks.)  Although  much  good  has  already  l)een  effected  by  the  Regulations,  more 
would  have  been  done  but  for  the  expectation  which  has  been  created,  in  various  ways, 
that  extensive  legislative  alterations  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  Act.  Considering  the 
great  and  beneficial  changes  contemplated  by  these  much  abused  Regulations,  it  is  cheering 
to  ojMorvc  the  hearty  manner  in  which  the  tiiistees  have  entered  on  the  work  of  improve- 
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ment,  which  was  and  is  imperatively  needed  in  many  parts  of  this  County.  Last  year, 
5,416  pupils  were  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  the  Schools,  and  the  trustees'  reports  show 
that  there  was  accommodation  for  only  3,583.  The  extracts  which  follow  show  that  the 
trustees  have  been  aroused  to  put  forth  efforts  to  supply  accommodation  which  they  never 
would  have  otherwise  'done. 

With  such  modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Sections  required,  I  sent  the 
following  form  of  letter  to  the  trustees  of  the  several  Sections  in  the  different  municipalities 
of  thai  County : —  • 

Acton,  Halton,  Ontario,  6th  November,  1871. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Trustees  of  S.  S.,  No. — 
in  the  Township  of ,  to  the  necessity  : 

Ist  Of  providing  suitable  School  accommodation  for  all  the  pupils  in  the  Section, 
as  defined  in  Regulation  9  of  "  Duties  of  Trustees."  (See  Jmmal  of  Education  for  June, 
page  94.) 

2ndL  Of  establishing  a  free  Public  School  Library,  as  required  by  Law  and  Regula- 
tion 21,  "  Duties  of  Trustees." 

3rd    Of  employing  an  additional  Teacher. 

4th.  Of  obtaining  the  Object  Lessons  required  for  the  1st  and  2nd  Classes  by  the 
new  Programme  of  studies.     (See  July  No.  of  Journal  of  EducaMon),  and 

5th.  Of  obtaining  a  supply  of  Merit  Cards. 

Please  inform  me  what  action  your  Board  takes  at  its  next  regular  meeting  in  regard 
to  the  above  matters. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  B.,  Esq.,  Trustee  S.  S.,  No. 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPLIES. 


Township  of  Esquesing, 

School  Svction. — No.  1.  Have  received  no  written  communication,  but  have  been 
verbally  informedby  one  of  the  trustees  that  they  are  willing  to  carry  out  the  Regulations. 

No.  2.  The  trust<;es  had  not  the  School  Act  at  hand,  but  were  resolved  "  to  inform 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  Regulations,  and  lay  the  matters  brought  under  their  notice 
before  the  annual  School  meeting.  Were  arranging  for  a  supply  of  Merit  Cards."  (Sub- 
stauoe  of  letter  dated  14th  Dec,  1871.) 

No.  3.  There  is  a  new  brick  School-house  in  this  Section.  No  reply  to  other  matters 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  trustees. 

No.  4.  The  board  of  trustees  have  '^  arranged  for  library,  and  also  for  the  necessary 
School  accommodation,  and  will  try  and  have  the  Object  Lessons  and  Merit  Cards  when 
the  School  commences."     (Lt^tter  28th  Dec.,  1871). 

No.  5.  There  is  sufficient  internal  accommodation,  also,  a  library.  No  reply  to 
other  points. 

No.  6.  *'  The  trustees  have  decided  to  provide  suitable  School  accommodation  for  all 
the  pupils  of  the  Section,  either  by  improving  the  present  School  premises,  or  by  erecting 
a  new  School -house  un  anotlier  and  better  site,  during  the  summer  of  1872.  The  trustees 
will  also,  with  a*  little  delay  as  possible,  procure  Object  Lessons  and  Merit  Cards  for  the 
use  of  the  School,  and  will  employ  an  additional  teacher  for  the  coining  year.  The 
trustees  will  procure  a  free  Puhlic  School^  Library,  but  would  prefer  postponing  the  pur- 
chase till  after  the  new  School  house  is  erected."     (Letter  17th  Nov.,  1871.) 

No,  7.  *'  The  board  of  trnst(»e3  had  taken  no  action  in  providing  School  accommoda- 
tion, as  the  sva-ion  w,w  ui favourable  for  building,  or  for  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  free  Public  Sc  lool  Library,  as  there  was  but  little  money  on  hand,  but  would  consider 
the  matter  at  tho  ii,.^D  meeting  \A  January.  Would  provide  the  Object  Lessons  and  Merit 
Canls,  and  ha  1  t* in{>l)ye(l  an  additional  teacher.     (Substance  of  letter  7th  Dec,  1871.) 

NS».  b.  Trustees  ha\  e  borrowed  $800  from  Township  council,  wherewith  to  erect  a 
new  School-house.     Are  willing  to  carry  out  the  Regulations.     (Oral  communication.) 
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As  you  will  see  from  my  plan  and  description  of  the  present  School-house,  iji  vol.  1 
of  my  special  report,  it  is  miserably  inadequate  for  School  purposes.  It  is  within  my 
knowledge  that  several  local  superintendents  failed  to  induce  the  trustees  of  this  Section 
to  provide  even  decent  accommodation  for  the  children  of  the  Section. 

No.  9.  Trustees  have  remodelled  the  interior  of  the  School-house,  and  will  employ  an 
additional  teacher  as  soon  as  proper  class-room  can  be  provided.  Have  made  provision  for 
procuring  Object  Lessons.  Are  willing  to  carry  out  the  Regulations.  (Letter  20th  Nov., 
1871,  and  oral  communipations.) 

No.  10.  This  Section  was  abolished  when  Georgetown  was  incorporated.  Trustees  of 
Georgetown  have  lately  erected  a  handsome  brick  School-house,  which  affords  the  requisite 
accommodation  inside.     No  reply  to  other  points  brought  under  the  notiee  of  trustees. 

No.  11.  No  reply. 

No.  12.  Since  the  passing  .of  the  new  Act,  the  trustees  have  purchased  a  teacher's 
residence,  at  a  cost  of  $700.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  conference  with  the  trustees,  who 
intend  to  enlarge  their  present  commodious  School-house,  at  the  cost  of,  perhaps,  $1,000. 
Eight  years  ago,  I  assisted  in  establishing  a  School  Section  Library  in  the  Section,  when 
$150  worth  of  books  were  purchased,  and  every  year  since  that  time,  the  trustees  have 
added  $100  worth  of  books  to  it.  To-night,  I  received  $50  from  the  trustees,  which,  with 
100  per  cent,  added  by  the  Department,  will  obtain  the  usual  $100  worth  for  the  present 
year.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  state,  that  over  3,000  volumes  were  taken 
out  by  the  children  and  people  of  the  Section  last  year.  The  library,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  for  I  was  librarian  for  nearly  eight  years,  is  doing  an  immense  amouat  of  good, 
and  LS  very  highly  prized  by  the  people  of  the  Section.  It  now  numbers  considerably  over 
800  volumes  of  choice  literature. 

No.  13.  The  School-house  and  site  suitable.  Trustees  have  placed  $25  in  my  hands 
to  procure  a  libraiy  for  theii*  Section. 

No.  14.  The  School-house  in  this  Section  was  one  of  the  most  wretched  buildings  in 
the  County  for  School  purposes  (see  plan  and  description  in  the  first  volume  of  my  special 
reports),  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit.  When  I  made  my  second  visit,  I  found  a  com- 
modious and  elegant  brick  building  in  course  of  erection,  which  will  probably  cost,  before 
it  is  finished  and  furnished,  about  $1,800.  The  trustees  have  also  taken  steps  to  obtain  a 
School  Section  Library.  Representations  in  regard  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the  M.  School- 
house  had  been  Riade  by  such  able  superintendents  as  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  M'Kenzie,  Dr.Cy&kara, 
and  Rev.  R.  Ewing,  without  avail.  But,  as  soon  as  the  new  School  Law  and  Regulations 
came  in  force,  the  trustees,  without  any  strong  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  theift. 
at  once  proceeded  to  erect  a  handsome  and  capacious  School-house.  Two  or  three  yean 
ago,  the  trustees  moved  the  old  School-house  to  its  present  site,  at  a  cost,  as  I  am  tojd,  of 
between  $150  and  $200,  and  I  am  sure  the  whole  building  and  all  its  contents  are  not 
worth  $20  for  firewood. 

No.  15.  No  reply.     Anticipate  that  the  Regulations  will  be  received. 

No.  16.  No  reply. 

No.  JE.  The  School-house  in  this  Section  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Township.  "  Haw 
engaged  an  assistant  teacher.  Subject  of  Merit  Cards  and  Objects  Lessons  laid  over  for 
further  consideration.     Have  a  library."     (Letter  5th  Dec,  1871.) 

Tmonskip  of  Nelson. 

No.  1.  *' Your  notice,  &c.,  .  .  was  duly  considered  by  this  board,  and  a  hearty 
willingness  was  expressed  by  the  board  to  carry  out  cheerfully  any  Regulations  reqoiied 
by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  management  and  government  of  our  Public 
Schools,  and  not  only  to  aid,  but  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  teach^,  in 
so  far  as  he  acts  consistently  and  wisely,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
parents."     (Letter  15th  Nov.,  1871.) 

Trustees  have  requested  me  to  assist  in  selecting  a  library  for  their  Section,  to  the 
value  of  from  $120  to  $150.  •  < 

No.  2.  "  The  trustees  are  desirous  to  try  and  carry  out,  as  near  as  possible,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  School  Act,  and,  as  their  School-house  is  considerably  out  of  repair,  and  the 
site  only  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  would  feel  much  satisfaction  if,  when  you  are  on  the  cir- 
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cuit  in  this  part  of  the  Township,  to  have  you  give  thorn  a  call,  and  have  a  consultation ' 
about  the  site,  School  house,  &c.,  &c.  The  School  Section  is  small,  and  the  number  of 
children  not  many,  but  want  to  get  on  so  as  to  accommodate  all/'  (Letter  10th  Jan., 
1872.) 

No.  3.  New  School-house  (brick)  suitable  inside.  No  reply  to  other  points  brought 
under  the  notice  of  trusteed. 

No.  4.  A  special  School  meeting  has  authorized  the  trustees  to  raise  money  by  loan 
from  Township  Ck)uncil,  to  erect  a  new  School-house  instead  of  the  old,  dilapidated  build- 
ing,  erected  nearly  forty  years  ago.  (See  plan,  vol  1  of  my  special  report.  Letter  8th 
February,  1872.) 

No.  5.  Trustees  have  decided  to  build  a  new  School-house,  and  purchase  a  site  of  an 
acre ;  defer  purchasing  library  until  such  time  as  new  School-house  is  finished.  Will  pro- 
cure Object  Lessons  and  Merit  Cards,  Special  School  meeting  has  auUiorised  trustees  to 
borrow  money  from  Township  Council  to  carry  out  the  above  objects.  (Letter  9th  Dec, 
1871,  and  oral  communication.) 

No.  6.  Trustees  have  been  authorized  by  special  School  meeting  to  purchase  a  School 
site,  and  to  erect  a  new  School-house  of  brick  or  stone.  ''  The  maps,  library,  &c.,  will 
be  procured  immediately  after  the  annual  meeting,  if  not  before.  (Letters  5th  Dec., 
1871,  and  10th  January,  1872.)    Trustees  have  purchased  a  site  of  an  acre. 

No.  7.  Trustees  have  been  authorised  to  borrow  money  from  Township  Council,  and 
have  decided  to  erect  a  two-story  concrete  School-house  next  summer.  Will  get  libraiy 
when  new  School-house  is  erected.  (Letter  Slst  Jan.,  1872,  and  oral  communication). 
^*  The  Library,  Maps,  Object  Lessons,  and  Merit  Cards,  &c.,  we  wiU  get  as  soon  as  con- 
venient."    (8th  January,  1872.) 

No.  8.  Trustees  M'ill  either  enlarge  their  present  School-house,  or  build  a  new  one. 
Are  waiting  to  see  wliat  action  the  Township  Council  takes  in  regard  to  altering  the 
boundaries  of  their  School  Section.     Have  no  doubt,  from  my  intercourse  with  the  sec 
retary,  that  the  Regulation?  will  be  cheerfully  carried  out. 

No.  9.  Annual  School  meeting  resolved  that  the  accommodations  of  the  School 
remain  as  they  are  for  the  present.  Will  get  the  Library  and  Object  Lessons.  (10th 
Jan.,  1872.) 

No.  10.  "  Have  made  proWsion  for  having  the  School-house  cleaned  according  to  law. 
The  Object  Lessons  we  intend  to  get  as  soon  as  we  can  levy  and  collect  the  money.  The 
Library  we  intend  to  get  when  we  get  the  Object  Lessons  and  some  Maps.  We  wish  to 
get  aU  we  want  at  once.'*  (Letter  27th  JS^ov.,  1871.)  The  trustees  have  since  obtained  a 
library,  valued,  I  think,  at  $100,  being  the  first  Public  School  Library  in  the  Township  of 
Nelson. 

^o.  11.  On  the  ground  of  ^'  a  strong  prospect  of  change  being  effected  in  the  School 
Law,"  a  special  School  meeting  decided  a^inst  authorizing  the  trustees  to  obtain  money 
for  enlarging  the  site  or  purchasing  a  Library,  either  by  taxation  or  borrowing  from 
Township  Council. 

No.  12.  No  reply. 

No.  13.  "  The  trustees  have  come  to  the  decision  of  making  the  necessary  alterations 
and  improvements  required  by  the  new  School  Law,  at  their  earliest  convenience  during 
the  ensuing  year.*'     (Letter  18th  Dec.,  1871.) 

Toumskip  of  Nassagaweya. 

No.  1.  "  We  will,  as  far  as  possible,  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law,  as  defined  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education.^    (Letter  1st  Dec.,  1871.) 

No.  2.  "  The  trustees  have  enlarged  their  School  site  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  School  Act."     (29th  Feb.,  and  6th  March,  1872.) 

No.  3.  The  best  School-house  in  the  Township.     No  reply  to  other  points. 

No.  4.  Trustees  will  enlarge  School  site.     (Oral  communication.) 

No.  5.  No  reply. 

No.  6.  The  School-house  is  new.  The  site  needs  enlarging,  which  1  think  will  be 
ione  without  much  trouble.     No  reply. 

No.  7.  The  trustees  intend  to  build  a  new  School-house  in  place  of  the  miserable  log 
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hovel  in  which  the  childsen  now  assemble.  (See  the  plan  and  description  in  vol.  1.  and 
also  in  vol.  3,  nearly  ready,  of  my  special  reports.) 

No.  8.  No  reply. 

No.  9.  Trustees,  from  what  I  have  heard,  intend  to  enlarge  the  site  of  the  School- 
house,  and,  in  other  respects,  carry  out  the  Regulations. 

Tovmship  of  Trafalgar, 

No.  1.  "  Have  provided  suitable  accommodation  for  all  the  pupils  in  the  Section. 
Think  it  inexpedient  to  establish  a  Public  School  Library  at  present.  Will  procure  Object 
Lessons  and  Merit  Cards.*'     (Letter  21st  December,  1871.) 

No.  2.  No  reply. 

No.  3.  No  reply. 

No.  4.  "  We  will  try  and  get  suitable  accommodation  for  the  School  as  far  as  we  can 
this  year.  As  the  School-house  will  need  a  thorough  repair  next  year,  we  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  fill  out  the  whole  Programme  this  year."     (4th  Dec,  1871.) 

No.  5.  This  is  a  union  School  Section  with  Town  of  Milton.  The  board  of  trustees 
have  not  replied  to  my  communication. 

No.  6^  "  The  trustees  intend  to  provide  a  suitable  supply  of  Merit  Cards  and  Object 
Lessons  at  their  earliest  convenience."  Have  concluded  to  postpone  purchasing  a  Pubh'c 
School  Libraiy  till  some  future  time,  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  entire  disapproval 
of  the  scheme  by  the  people  of  the  Section,  and  on  account  of  the  unsettled  sfeate  of  the 
School  Sections  in  the  Township.  Think  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  build  a  School- 
house  at  present.     (24th  January,  1872). 

Note. — The  trustees  report  their  present  School-house  to  be  capable  of  affording 
accommodation  for  50  pupils,  and  during  the  year  114  pupils  were  enrolled  on  the  roister 
of  the  School 

No.  7.  Trustees  are  going  to  enlarge  site,  and  procure  a  Public  School  Library.  (Let- 
ters and  oral  communication.) 

No.  8.  Fine  brick  School-house.     No  library,  and  site  not  large  enough.     No  reply. 

No.  9.  New  &ame  School-house.     No  reply. 

No.  10.  New  frame  Scl^ool-house.     No  reply. 

No.  11.  Trustees  "purpose  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  School  Law  (one 
exception)  as  specified  in  your  communication  to  me.  We  do  not  see  our  way  clear  to 
establish  a  library  at  present,  as  we  have  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  building  a  new 
house.  We  will  be  happy  to  comply  with  it  next  year."  (11th  January,  1872.)  Special 
School  meeting  authorized  trustees  to  borrow  money  for  the  erection  of  a  new  §choo!- 
house.     (23rd  January,  1872.) 

No.  12.  Trustees  are  going  to  erect  a  new  School-house,  as  authorized  by  special 
School  meeting. 

No.  13.  Trustees  expressed  their  willingness  (13th  January)  to  build  a  new  School- 
house,  and  expressed  their  conviction  that  it  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  ^  do 
so,  but  wrote  for  additional  information.  A  special  School  meeting  was  called,  and  met 
on  the  27th  January,  and  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  build  a  new  School-house.  They 
design  to  erect  a  two-story  building.     (Letters.) 

No.  14.  The  reply  did  not  refer  to  one  of  the  subjects  of  my  letter. 

No.  15.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  annual  meeting: — "That  wc, 
as  a  School  Section  (No.  16,  Trafalgar),  having  tried  the  workings  of  the  present  School 
Act,  enter  our  protest  against  it,  in  its  application  to  the  Schools  in  rural  districts,  and  we 
would  further  request  our  Local  Legislature,  through  our  member,  to  repeal  such  Act,  or 
at  least  amend  it,  so  as  to  be  less  arbitrary  in  its  application." 

No  reply  to  my  letter. 

Note. — I  feel  confident  that  the  trustees  of  No.  15,  Trafalgar,  have  not  spent  $1 
more  under  the  new  Act  than  they  did  under  the  operations  of  the  former  Acts,  for  the 
same  services.  And  as  to  the  new  Act  being  arbitrary  in  its  application,  that  is  sheer 
nonsense,  «at  least,  as  far  as  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  its  application.  It  would 
.  puzzle  the  trustees  or  people  to  state  a  tangible  grievance  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected since  the  passing  of  the  new  School  Act.     The  bitter    and  acrimonious  remarks 
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which  have  appeared  in  a  portion  of  the  daily  press  have  called  into  existence  a  feeling*of 
dissatisfiEu^tion  which  would  otherwise  never  have  appeared. 

No.  16.  Trustees  intend  at  present  to  make  alterations  in  the  School-house,  to  have 
an  enlarged  site,  and  get  the  Maps,  &c.     (Letter  26th  Dec.,  1871.) 
No.  17.  No  reply. 

No.  18.  "On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  meeting,  the  question  of  improve- 
ment was  left  an  open  one."     (Letter  10th  January,  1872.) 

OakvUle. — The  High  and  Public  Schools  are  united,  and  are  taught  in  the  same 
building.  Asthe  County  Council  have  not  yet  set  off  High  School  boundaries,  and  as  changes 
will  then,  in  all  probability,  be  made,  I  have  not  yet  taken  any  steps  in  regard  to  the 
accommodation  required  by  the  Public  School.  Intend  to  confer  with  the  members  of  the 
United  Board  at  my  next  visit  to  the  town. 

No  communication  was  sent  to  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School 
in  Oakvilla 

I  have  granted  between  the  semi-annual  examinations  of  teachers  fourteen  (14) 
"  special  permits,"  viz.,  four  (4)  last  year  and  ten  (10)  this  year. 

Of  the  four  teachers  who  obtained  "Special  Permits,"  in,1871,  one  who  came  from 
another  county  in  August,  obtained  a  second  class  certificate  at  the  last  examination.  One 
is  teaching  as  an  assistant  teacher,  having  obtained  an  interim  certificate  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  other  two  have  retired  from  the  profes- 
sion. 

Of  the  ten  teachers  to  whom  I  have  granted  "  Special  Permits"  this  year,  four  ob- 
tained third  class  certificates  in  other  counties  (York  and  Wellington)  at  the  late  (Dec.) 
examinations.  Two  have  been  employed  since  the  examination  as  additional  teachers,  on 
account  of  the  new  Eegulations.  One  has  been  engaged  to  supply  the  place  of  a  teacher 
who  removed  since  the  examination.  One  has  withdrawn  ;  and  the  other  two  are  enga- 
ged until  the  trustees  can  obtain  teachers  with  legal  certificates  of  qualification.  I  exam- 
ined them  all. 

The  Schools  in  this  County  are  all  supplied  with  teachers' and  there  "were  never  more 
teachers  employed. 

County  op  Wentworth. 

/.  ff.  Smith,  j&ifj.— Having  already  furnished  you  with  my  special  reports  on  the  stand- 
ing and  condition  of  each  School,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  state  of  these  Schools,  but  confine  myself  to  their  general  features,  to  point  out 
defects,  and  make  such  observations,  as  would  naturally  suggest  themselves,  whUe  on  my 
tour  of  inspection. 

(1.)  School-houses,  grounds,  furniture,  libraries,  &c. 

In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  remark  that  we  have  in  this  County  a  number  of 
very  fine  and  commodious  School-houses,  with  grounds  suitably  fenced,  proper  convenien- 
ces furnished,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  with  flowers  and  shrubs  planted.  While  these  build- 
ings and  grounds  are  justly  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  they  are  built,  and 
reflect  cr^t  on  the  community  at  large,  we  have  others,  the  very  opposite,  whose  dilapi- 
dated appearance  and  general  unfitness  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used,  are  any 
thing  but  creditable.  1  am  happy  to  inform  you,  however,  that  these  buildings  are  to  be 
replaced,  in  the  majority  of  cases  during  the  present  year,  by  others  better  adapted  to  the 
educational  wants  of  the  community,  and  of  greater  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty. 

The  Regulations  in  regard  to  School  accommodation  are  working  with  a  fair  degree 
of  satisfaction.  So  far,  1  have  not  met  with  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  them.  However, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Education  Office,  dated  Oct.  13th,  1871, 
I  have  dealt  with  trustee  boards  as  leniently  as  possible.  My  course  of  action  has  been, 
wherever  any  improvements  were  required,  to  meet  with  the  trustees  and  consult  with 
them  about  the  matter,  and  so  far,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  improvements  required. 
The  only  objection  raised  has  been  that  these  Regulations  should  not  be  peremptorily 
enforced,  but  that  the  ])eople  should  be  allowed  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparation 
for  building,  in  cases  where  it  would  be  required. 

In  the  Township  of  East  Flamboro'  two  School-houses  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  In  one  of  these  Sections,  a  suitable  building  will  be  put  up  this  season,  in 
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the  other  the  trustees  have  asked  time,  so  that  they  can  raise  part  of  the  money  this  year, 
and  make  preparations  for  building  during  the  coming  winter.  The  other  School-houses 
in  this  Township  are  very  satisfectory. 

In  West  Flamboro'  I  have  asked  gome  repairs  in  connection  with  one  of  the  School- 
houses  and  the  work  has  been  done.  In  one  Section  the  trustees  have  asked  for  time,  as 
they  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  building,  which,  if  obtained,  will  make  an  excel- 
lent School-house,  some  four  others  will  be  replaced  during  the  next  two  years,  as  they 
are  frame  buildings  and  somewhat  old.     The  other  School-houses  are  quite  satisfactory. 

In  the  Township  of  Beverly  the  School  houses  generally  are  very  good  and.  substan- 
tial buildings.  In  S.  S.  No.  1, 1  have  asked  some  repairs,  and  they  are  reported  as  having 
been  done.  In  S.  S.  No.  li,  I  am  to  hold  a  special  School  meeting,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  selection  of  a  School  site,  and  the  building  of  a  suitable  School-house.  This  meet- 
ing will  be  held  early  in  April  In  the  other  Sections,  the  School-houses  are  very  good, 
excepting  No.  20.  In  this  Section,  there  are  only  some  1,600  acres  of  land,  and  when  the 
Sections  in  Ancaster  are  re-modelled,  it  is  expected  an  alteration  will  be  made,  so  as  to 
enlarge  this,  and  then  a  new  School-house  will  be  erected. 

In  the  Township  of  Ancaster  there  are  seven  School-houses  that  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Regulations,  but  I  have  not  pressed  the  erection  of  new  buildings  on 
the  trustees,  because  the  Sections  are  very  unequally  divided.  At  the  request  of  a  num- 
ber of  leading  men,  I  called  a  public  meeting  early  in  November,  1871,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  best  means  of  re-modelling  the  Sections  in  this  Township.  After  a  lengthy 
discussion,  a  report  was  adopted,  specifying  the  demands  of  each  Section.  This  report 
was  laid  before  the  Council,  but  the  final  settlement  was  postponed  till  the  election  of  a 
new  Council.  In  the  meantime,  the  subject  of  a  Township  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Sections,  has  been  discussed,  and  is  gaining  in  popularity.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  call  meetings  in  each  Section,  and  discuss  this  question  in  all  its  bearings,  and, 
if  possible,  secure  its  adoption. 

In  the  Township  of  Barton  the  School-houses  are  very  good,  although  in  two  of  the 
Sections  the  buildings  are  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  I  have 
not  pressed  the  trustees  to  provide  greater  accommodation,  though  I  have  notified  them 
of  this  deficiency,  for  the  reason  that  three  of  the  Sections  lie  below  the  mountain,  and 
east  of  the  City  of  Hamilton,  and  are  very  thickly  settled,  though  covering  comparatively 
a  small  area  of  ground.  The  trustees  of  one  of  these  Sections  have  made  the  foUowing 
proposition,  and  have  requested  me  to  call  a  meeting  in  each  Section  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, viz. : — that  these  three  Sections  be  united,  the  present  School-houses  be  used  as 
primary  Schools,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  this  united  Seetion,  a  central  School  be  erected, 
to  accommodate  the  more  advanced  scholars.  Should  this  scheme  be  rejected,  the  trus- 
tees will  then  provide  the  necessary  accommodation  in  each  Section. 

In  the  Township  of  Saltfleet  there  are  three  School-houses,  more  or  less  below  the 
required  standard.  Two  of  these  will  be  replaced  during  the  present  season ;  the  other  is 
large  enough,  but  rather  old  and  dilapidated,  and  will  answer  tolerably  well  for  the 
present  season.    The  others  are  very  good. 

In  the  Township  of  Binbrook  one  School-house  has  been  condenmed,  and  a  new  one 
requested  to  be  built.  Another  was  burned,  and  will  be  replaced  by  a  good  substan- 
tial building.  The  other  four  are  very  good,  with  one  exception,  and  that  one  I  did 
not  ask  the  trustees  to  replace  with  a  more  suitable  building,  on  account  of  the  Sec- 
tion being  thinly  settled,  and  the  people  scai'cel)r  able  to  afford  the  expense  of  a  new 
building. 

In  the  Township  of  Glanford  not  one  of  the  School-houses  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  However,  the  subject  of  a  Township  Board  has  been  discussed  at  a  public 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  and  was  so  favourably  received,  that  special  School  meet- 
ings were  called  to  take  a  vote  on  it.  These  special  meetings  commence  on  Wednesday, 
March  20th,  and  will  continue  until  each  Section  has  decided  for  or  against  it.  Should 
this  plan  be  rejected,  two  new  School-houses  will  be  built  this  year.  Of  the  others,  one 
may  answer,  as  a  portion  of  the  Section  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  portions  of  the  Town- 
ships of  Binbrook  and  Seneca  are  desirous  of  forming  a  union  Section.  The  other 
three  will  be  re-built  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  the  thinking  part  of  the  community,  that  we  have  not  paid 
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that  attention  to  the  external  i^pearance  and  internal  arrangement  of  our  School-houses 
that  their  importance  demands.  One  cause  assigned  for  this  neglect  to  provide  suitable 
buildings  and  grounds  for  School  pun)08es,  at  least  for  the  past  few  years,  has  been,  that 
the  people  were  anticipating  certain  cnanges  in  the  School  Law,  and  not  knowing  how  far 
these  might  interfere  with  their  School  premises,  they  naturally  left  the  matter  over  until 
the  new  School  Bill  should  become  law.  Another  cause  was  the  unequal  division  of  some 
Townships  into  Sections ;  some  being  very  large,  while  others  were  too  small  to  maintain 
a  good  School,  and  provide  the  necessary  accommodation  without  excessive  taxation.  The 
fiiBt  cause  has  been  removed  by  the  enactment  of  the  School  Improvement  Act  of  1871, 
and  the  second  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Township  Councils  for  adjustment,  and 
I  anticipate  its  speedy  removal.  The  people  are  now  taking  up  this  matter  of  School 
accominodation  with  a  hearty  sood  will,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  future  with  the  hope, 
that  in  a  few  years  our  School-houdto  and  grounds  will  be  objects  of  pride  to  the  people, 
and  sources  of  incalculable  advantage  and  pleasure  to  the  young.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  great  improvements  wiU  be  made,  in  this  direction. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  while  the  re-modelling  of  the  Sections  was  under  considera- 
tion I  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  to  abolisn  all  Schools  Sections,  and  establish  a 
Township  Board  of  Trustees  instead,  believing  that  by  so  doing  we  should  be  better  able 
to  classin;  and  grade  our  Public  Schools,  secure  more  efficient  management,  and  generally 
raise  their  tone  and  standing.  I  am  full^  convinced  that  by  this  means,  we  can  place  within 
the  reach  of  a  much  greater  number  a  higher  and  more  thorough  English  education,  and  at  a 
smaller  increase  on  tne  present  taxation,  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  the  Section  System. 

In  the  second  place,  allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  internal  arrangements, 
and  fittings  of  our  School-rooms.  In  a  majority  of  our  Schools  the  double-desk  with  separate 
iieats  is  uirad,  while  in  others  4,  5  and  even  6  pupils  sit  at  the  same  desk,  and  on  the  same 
form,  a  few,  however,  have  retained  the  old-faishioned  desk  fastened  to  the  wall,  for  the 
larger  pupils,  while  thd  junior  classes  have  to  content  themselves  with  forms  across  the 
^ooT,  and  no  convenience  for  either  slates  or  books.  In  all  the  Schools  visited  by  me,  I 
have  invariably  found  upon  examination,  that  wherever  neat  and  well  finished  desks  are 
provided,  the  pupils  take  an  honest  pride  in  keeping  them  neat,  clean  and  free  from  marks, 
and  scratches.  In  one  School  where  these  improved  desks  were  provided,  I  found  them 
free  from  idl  such  marks,  and  almost  as  good  as  when  first  placed  there,  although  they  had 
been  constantly  used  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  general  rule, 
wherever  inferior  and  old-fashioned  desks  are  provided,  I  found  a  variety  of  forms  and 
figures  cut  and  carved  by  idle  boys.  Upon  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  these  things, 
they  have  informed  me,  that  this  state  of  affairs  had  existed  before  they  took  charge  of 
the  school,  I  have  therefore  strongly  recommended  the  single  or  double  seat  and  desk, 
and  further,  that  the  desks  be  numbered,  and  that  particular  seats  be  assigned  to  particu- 
lar pupils,  and  that  these  pupils  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  done  to  their  seats'  or 
desk.  The  Begulations  make  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  general  oversight  of  these 
matters,  but  this  has  not  been  carried  into  effect,  and  consequently  a  great  deal  of  damage 
has  b^n  done  to  School  furniture,  and  much  of  it  wantonly  destroyed.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  maps  and  apparatus.  Trustees  heretofore  have  not  always  furnished 
proper  presses  for  maps  and  apparatus,  and  consequently  these  in  many  cases  have  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed  or  rendered  useless.  I  have  scarcely  found  a  set  of  apparatus 
that  could  be  said  to  be  in  good  working  order.  Too  frequently,  they  are  stowed  away 
in  a  box  or  drawer  of  the  teacher's  desk,  in  a  most  disorderly  manner,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
learn  but  little  used. 

Every  School  in  this  County  with  but  one  exception  has  a  blackboard,  though  some 
of  them  are  almost  useless  from  bad  painting,  bein^  too  smooth  and  glossv  for  the  crayon 
to  leave  any  mark.  The  principal  want,  however,  is  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  the 
majority  (ji  Schools,  a  blackbowi  three  feet  wide  bv  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  leujgth  in 
all  that  is  furnished.  I  have  invariably  recommenaed  an  additional  supply,  believing 
that  no  teacher  can  be  successful  in  our  Public  Schools,  who  does  not  make  frequent  use 
of  the  blackboard,  both  to  illustrate  particular  points,  and  also  to  have  his  pupils  work 
oat  certain  portions  of  their  lessons,  especially  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 

I  wiU  now  briefly  allude  to  the  state  of  the  libraries  furnished  by  the  trustees  of  rural 
Sections.    I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  more  encouraging  account  of  this  part  of 
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our  educational  system,  a  part  which  to  my  mind  deserves  the  most  careful  and  considerate 
attention  of  every  person  connected  with  the  management  of  our  Public  Schools.  In 
a  few  instances  only,  I  have  to  report  that  the  libraries  that  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Education  Department  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  destruction,  no  catalogue  of  the  books 
having  been  kept,  no  record  of  those  taken  out  could  be  found,  and  even  many  books 
were  never  returned,  till  at  last  only  a  few  torn  and  defaced  remnants  of  books  were  left 
of  what  was  once  a  valuable  and  useful  library.  In  several  other  Sections  the  librariee 
were  well  cared  for,  the  books  neatly  covered,  and  kept  in  a  suitable  presis,  but  so  far  a£ 
I  could  learn  scarcely  a  volume  was  taken  out  during  the  year.  The  result  was,  that  the 
library  was  not  appreciated.  In  the  remaining  Sections  that  have  libraries,  we  can  present 
a  more  cheering  account.  The  Regulations  are  strictly  enforced,  the  books  read,  and  the 
influence  exerted  by  them  was  felt  in  no  small  degree^  in  the  School-room.  I  am  fiilly  con- 
vinced that  we  have  no  more  powerful  educating  instrumentality  than  a  good  library,  and 
wherever  the  books  are  read  the  most  gratifying  results  are  seen.  One  more  point  I  wish 
to  speak  of,  before  leaving  this  part  of  my  report,  and  that  is,  that  I  have  examined  the 
books,  so  far  as  my  time  would  allow,  in  every  School  library  in  this  County  and  I  must 
say  that  the  selections  are  such  as  reflect  credit  on  those  that  made  them,  and  further 
that  parents  need  not  fear  any  injurious  result  from  placing  these  books  in  the  hands  of 
their  children.  My  only  regret  is,  that  they  are  not  more  appreciated  and  more  exten- 
sively used,  as  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  have  in  these  libraries,  a  most  powerful 
auxiliary  in  educating  the  masses. 

//.  Classification  J  Methods  of  Teaching,  Order  and  Discipline, 

1  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  give  a  just  and  impartial  account  of  the  condition  of 
our  School-houses  and  grounds,  how  they  are  furnished,  and  also  the  state  of  the  libraries 
in  connection  with  them.  My  next  duty  will  be  to  afford  you  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  pupils  are  classified,  the  style  of  teaching  followed,  and  the  order  and  disci- 
pline maintained. 

In  a  number  of  our  Schools  the  pupils  are  well  classified,  though  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  new  Regulations.  In  others,  classes  were  formed  in  Reading,  Spelling, 
Grammar  and  Geography,  while  each  pupil  was  allowed  to  work  in  Arithmetic,  whenevt-.r  be 
chose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  classify  them  properly  in  this  subject.  In  these  latter 
Schools,  some  were  reading  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books,  studying  neither  Grammar  nor 
Geography,  and  working  in  the  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic  and  reduction,  while  others,  in 
the  same  reading  classes,  were  studying  both  Grammar  and  Geography,  and  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  Arithmetic  as  fractions.  The  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  many 
pupils  is  one  reason  for  this  want  of  proper  classification ;  the  interference  of  parents,  in 
some  instances,  in  not  allowing  their  children  to  study  certain  branches,  and  neglecting  to 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  books,  is  another  reason ;  while  a  third,  and  too  prevalent 
reason  is  the  neglect  of  a  number  of  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  this  iniportant  instru- 
mentality in  prosecuting  their  work.  The  working  of  the  new  Regulations  will  produce  a 
great  change  in  these  Schools,  by  compelling  both  parents  and  teachers  to  comply  with 
their  requirements. 

Of  the  methods  of  teaching,  I  may  remark,  that  they  are  in  too  many  cases  sadly 
defective,  being  too  mechanical,  and  not  calculated  to  draw  out  and  train  the  mind,  but 
rather  to  pursue  a  course  of  cramming,  and  a  loading  of  the  memory  with  facts,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  pupil's  ability  to  use  them.  The  great  object  being,  in  not  a  few  cases,  to  push 
the  pupil  through  as  many  books  as  possible,  in  a  given  time,  without  any  regard  to  the 
mental  training  they  are  to  receive.  This  charge  cannot  be  laid  exclusively  against  the 
teachers,  because  in  many  cases  they  are  compelled  to  push  their  pupils  forward,  outride 
influence  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  parents  complaining  that  their  children  aw 
not  promoted  from  one  reading  book  to  another,  and  the  teacher  yields,  without  due  con- 
sideration being  given  to  their  proficiency  in  other  branches.  Then,  again,  some  teachers 
are  very  careless  in  this  matter,  either  from  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  from  a  total  dis- 
regard to  the  responsibility  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  train 
and  direct  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  I  may  remark  further,  that  some  teachers 
seek  to  gain  popularity  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  advance  their  pupils  from  one 
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!0book  to  another^  The  fact,  nevertheless,  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  we  have  too  much 
•^^nechamcal  teaching  and  cramming,  and  too  little  real  intellectual  culture.  I  may  remark 
-fn  this  connection  that  the  principal  defects  in  all  the  branches  taught  are  a  want  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy.  In,  the  Beading  classes  the  ability  to  pronounce  the  words, 
or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  is  all  that  is  required,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  in- 
:flection  of  the  voice,  or  pauses,  or  the  sense  of  the  passage  read.  In  Spelling,  dictation  is 
seldom  used.'  In  Grammar,  the  analysis  of  sentences  is  almost  entirely  neglected,  in  fact, 
in  a  few  instances  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  analysis.  In  Arithmetic,  no  reasons  are 
Teqoired  for  the  various  steps  taken  in  the  solution  of  a  problem,  and  as  a  natural 
sequence,  the  pupils  know  but  little  of  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  the  rules. 
In  Geography,  the  pupils  can  mention  a  number  of  names  of  counties,  cities,  lakes,  rivers, 
&C.,  but  of  their  relative  positions  they  know  but  little.  In  the  derivation  of  words,  or 
Etymology,  the  great  majority  of  our  Schools  are  deficient.  To  illustrate  more  particularly, 
I  will  cite  one  instance  out  of  a  number  that  I  can  produce  to  show  the  method  of  teach- 
ing followed.  In  one  School,  I  gave  a  problem  in  interest,  similar  to  the  following  : — 
What  is  the  interest  of  $860*50  at  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  for  seven  months  ]  Two 
out  of  a  class  of  ten  gave  a  correct  solution,  but  when  asked,  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
principal  ?  No  answer  was  given  by  any  member  of  the  class.  Similar  results  were  ob- 
tained when  asked,  what  is  meant  by  interest  9  per  cent  ]  per  unit  ?  amount  1  The 
teacher  then  asked,  is  net  the  money  loaned  called  principal  ?  The  class  answered  in  con- 
cert, "yeSj  sir!"  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  answer  to  the  other  questions  ;  the 
teacher  answering  the  questions  while  askuig  them,  and  the  pupils  assenting. 

Of  the  order  and  discipline  maintained  in  our  Schools  I  may  observe,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  it  is  quite  satisfactory,  although  a  number  of  teachers  have  no  regular  method  of 
calling'their  classes  into  position,  or  of  seating  them.  In  a  number  of  our  Schools 
good  order  and  discipline  are  maintained,  while  in  only  very  few  instances  have  we  found 
the  Schools  noisy,  and  disorderly.  However,  we  have  recommended  the  teachers,  wher- 
ever it  was  necessary,  to  adopt  some  regular  form,  by  means  of  certain  words  of  command 
or  signals,  for  calling  and  seating  their  classes  and  dismissing  their  Schools ;  and,  further, 
to  have  order  and  method  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  School  room,  or  to  the  work 
done  there. 

The  foregoing  account,  though  not  very  flattering,  is  nevertheless  correct.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  impartial  representation  of  the  standing  of  a  majority  of  the 
Schook  in  this  County,  and  of  the  maimer  in  which  they  are  taught.  I  would  not  have 
^you  understand,  however,  that  all  the  Schools  are  of  this  stamp,  for,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  a  respectable  number  that  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  whose  teachers 
are  thorough,  practical  and  earnest,  doing  a  work  that  is  creditable  to  themselves,  and  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  their  pupils.  Of  these  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  and  would 
therefore  urge  them  forward  in  their  noble  work  by  words  of  encouragement,  and  trust 
that  they  may  realize  the  high  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  done  their  work 
and  done  it  well. 

Since  the  Annual  Reports  of  Trustees  'have  been  sent  in,  and  while  visiting 
among  the  Schools,  I  have  received  a  number  of  complaints  from  trustees,  that  they  do 
not  receive  the  Journal  of  Education  regularly.  With  your  permission  I  would  therefore 
suggest  the  following  remedy  :  That  in  the  Trustees'  Annual  Report  either  of  the  follow- 
ing questions  be  inserted — "Name  of  Sec. -Treasurer,"  or  "Name  of  person  to  whom 
the  Journal  of  EdtieaHon  is  to  be  sent."  Trustees  do  not  receive  it  now,  because  Post-mas- 
tcre  are,  in  many  instances,  very  careless  about  the  delivery  of  the  Journal ;  but  when 
addressed  to  a  particular  person  they  will  be  more  careful,  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  sent 
will  be  responsible  for  its  delivery  to  the  trustees. 

County  of  Lincoln. 

John  B,  Somerset,  Esq. — I  found]  in  the  (course  of  my  visits,  that  a  full  day  given 
to  every  one  School  would  be  more  than  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  give  me  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  the  premises^  the  method  of  teaching  pursued,  and  other  matters  requiring  ob- 
Bervaiion  and  examination ;  and  a  half-day,  especially  on  these  my  first  vidts,  I  found  not 
safficient,     I  may  here  state  that  I  invariably  induced  the  trustees  or  some  of  them  to  ac- 
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company  me  to  witness  my  examination,  and  often  reorganization  of  the  School,  and  I  found 
this  course  enabled  me  to  overcome  and  explain  away  many  unreasonable  prejudices  against 
the  new  Law  and  Regul&tions,  and  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of  teaching  by  proper  methods, 
as  well  as  by  proper  applionces.  • 

Time  Tables  I  found  to  be  exceedingly  rare  articles,  and  only  in  one  instance  did  I 
notice  a  time  table  hung  up  properly. 

The  teachers,  in  explaining  the  absence  of  this  necessary  part  of  the  furnishing  of  a 
School,  stated,  in  some  cases,  that,  having  left  the  re-claasification  of  the  pupils  to  await  my 
visit,  they  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw  one  out  in  the  meantime ;  others;  that, 
having  the  classes  arranged  in  their  minds,  they  found  a  written  time-table  unnecessary ; 
others  again  seemed  as  little  aware  of  the  nature  as  of  the  necessity  of  such  things.  I  trust 
to  be  able,  in  my  next  book,  to  report  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
and  adhering  to,  time-tables. 

The  number  of  pupils  actually  present,  or  in  attendance,  I  found  in  most  cases  to  be  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number  on  the  School  regbter,  especially  if  my  visit  happened 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  autunm  ;  and  the  attendance  was  stated  in  nearly  all  cases  to  be 
very  irregular,  partly  from  children  being  kept  at  home  to  work,  and  partly  from  the  whim 
of  either  children  or  parents.  I  feel  that  this  irregular  attendance  is  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  the  inefficiency  of  many  Schools  under  my  charge,  and  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  de- 
clare the  ill  efifects,  and  urge  the  abatement  of  the  evil. 

The  classes  in  nearly  all  the  Schools  at  present  consist  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography  and  grammar ;  and  in  no  case  yet  have  I  noticed  the  introduction  of  the  physical 
sciences,  nor  can  I  say  that  there  is  room  at  present,  in  most  of  the  Schools,  for  thmr  intro- 
duction, except  in  the  form  of  object  lessons,  the  three  R's  demanding,  I  think,  primary  at- 
tention. 

But  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  have  the  Schools  of  this  County  up  to  such  a  standard  as  will 
admit,  without  interference  with  more  important  subjects,  of  the  introduction  of  those  soi- 
ences. 

I  found  very  few  dasses  in  algebra  or  geometry. 

The  mode  of  teaching  practised  in  the  Schools  was,  with  some  very  marked  exoqrtioDS, 
merely  a  mechanical  process  of  cramming  knowledge  into  the  pupils*  minds,  without  regard 
to  the  development  of  their  reasoning  powers.  The  exceptions  to  this  system  were  almost 
invariably  Schools  conducted  by  teachers  who  had  received  a  training  for  the  professioQ ;  and 
this,  I  feel  assured,  is  the  great  remedy  for  unskilful  teaching  so  prevalent  in  our  Schools,  for 
even  visiting  each  other  faUs  in  effect  when  all  are  equally  untrained. 

I  have  endeavoured,  by  taking  classes  and  illustrating  lessons  on  all  subjects,  to  enlighten 
teachers  on  the  true  aim  of  teaching.  The  majority  cordially  receive  these  suggestions,  and 
I  hope  to  see  good  results  from  them. 

I  am  about  to  endeavour  to  establish,  also,  a  Teachers'  County  Institute,  from  which  I 
hope  for  great  things. 

Management,  in  most  cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  teacher  was  untrained,  was 
bad,  pupils  generally  rushing  up  simultaneously  when  a  class  was  called,  without  any  attempt 
at  regularity,  and  all  rushing  in  or  out  pell-mell  when  School  was  called  or  dismissed  ;  even 
in  some  cases  I  thought  I  could  observe  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  movements,  that  tlie 
regularity  of  movement  was  only  occasional,  while  in  the  case  of  a  few  well-trained  teachers, 
the  movements  wer^  made  with  the  precision  of  clock-work,  being  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  pro- 
motive of  good  habits. 

A  great  difference  was  observable  in  the  amount  of  direct  influence  of  the  teachers  over 
the  pupUs.  Some,  apparently  without  effort,  were  obeyed  with  alacrity,  while  others  pre- 
served order  only  by  constant  and  painful  watohfrdness,  others  again  had  apparently  given  up 
the  idea  of  strict  order  being  necessary  to  their  own  comfort  as  well  as  to  we  advancement  of 
the  pupils  in  their  studies. 

The  condition  of  the  house  and  premises  in  the  great  majority  of  School-sections  is  so 
far  below  the  requirements  of  the  law  that  it  is  rather  a  discouraging  task  to  undertake  to 
arouse  the  trustees  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  matter.  Though  I 
have  in  most  cases  found  the  house  sufficient  in  size  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  pupils, 
I  have  noticed  a  very  general  neglect  of  proper  means  of  ventilation,  of  little  repairs,  insigni- 
ficant in  themselves,  but  when  neglected,  giving  an  unsightly  appearance  to  the  premises,  and 
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%  total  absenee  of  all  attempts  at  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  anything  inside  or  outside  the 
Ymovse. 

I  have  insisted  on  proper  means  of  ventilation  beipg  provided  in  every  case,  as  well  as 
the  proper  division  of  the  playground,  and  in  very  many  cases,  its  enlargement.  In  a  few 
cases,  I  found  no  private  offices  whatever ;  in  several,  only  one  for  both  sexes,  and  in  a.  good 
many,  they  were  out  of  repair. 

There  are  a  few  School-houses  and  lots  that  are  a  credit  to  the  ratepayers  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Section,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  others  excited  by  emiilation  gradually  come  up  to 
the  same  desirable  standard. 

I  fear  that  the  introduction  and  carrying  out  of  the  new  programme  will  be  a  work  of 
time.  The  subjects  hitherto  in  many  Schools  have  not  been  treated  with  the  same  relative 
importance  as  they  have  been  in  the  programme.  Indeed,  I  cannot  expect  to  see  justice  done 
to  it  till  we  have  our  teachers  more  generally  trained.     , 

I  cannot  but  notice  the  failure  of  so  many  of  our  Schools  to  give  the  children  such  an 
education  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them.  From  my  own  observation,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  Schools  seldom  keep  a  teacher  over  one  year  at  a  time, 
one  third  change  teachers  twice  during  the  year,  and  I  have  visited  more  than  one  where  the 
third  teacher  had  heen  employed  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  have  reason  to  hope  that 
the  operation  of  the  new  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  will,  in  a  great  measure,  do 
away  with  such  a  state  of  things. 

The  average  salaries  of  teachers  for  1871  were— mides,  $352;  females,  S220.  The 
salaries  of  the  males  were,  in  a  few  instances,  as  low  as  9250,  and  females  9144.  I  cannot 
hope  for  much  improvement  in  this  matter  till  all  the  teachers  are  classified  according  to  the 
new  standard  of  qualification. 

The  laige  number  of  children  returned  as  not  attending  any  School — 556,  and  of  these, 
158  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years,  proves  that  though  our  Schools  may  be  open  to  all, 
there  is  still  a  lai^^  class  of  neglected  children  difficult  to  reach.  Trustees  generally  shrink 
from  the  task  of  prosecuting  parents  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  School, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  compulsory  power  must  remain  practically  a  dead  letter  if  left 
to  the  opdon  of  trustees,  whether  to  enforce  it  or  not. 

In  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  many  changes  have  been  made  during  the  last  six 
months,  the  children  in  most  of  the  Schools  having  been  badly  classified,  and  teachers  gene- 
rally, even  where  faWy  alive  to  the  necessity  of  re-organiiation,  feeling  unable  or  unwilling  to 
meet  the  opposition  of  inconsiderate  parents  to  their  children  bei^g  placed  in  classes  with 
books  suited  to  their  capacity. 

The  obaervanoe  of  the  Regulations  as  to  stated  relidous  instruction  has  hitherto  been  leR 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  and  the  result  is,  that  in  38  out  of  70  Schools  is 
there  any  observance  of  it  at  all,  and  in  not  a  few  of  these  it  consists  only  in  opening  with 
reading  and  prayer.  A  very  general  indifiference  is  manifested  with  regard  to  it,  on  account, 
I  think,  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  Sabbath  Schools,  which  are  sufficient  to  reach  all  that  at- 
tend the  Public  Schools,  and  in  which  each  child  is  taught  in  accordance  with  the  views  held 
by  its  parents. 

None  of  the  Schools  have  yet  attempted  to  make  the  study  of  natural  sciences  pleasant 
and  interesting  to  the  pupils  by  providing  for  a  museum;  indeed,  in  very  few  Schools  is  there 
any  commencement  at  teaching  natural  sciences  at  all.  The  great  bulk  of  our  tsachers  have 
never  made  it  their  study,  the  old  certificates  having  been  granted  without  requiring  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  A  very  noticeable  defect  in  most  Schools  is  the  n^lect  of  object 
lessons,  owing,  I  think,  in  a  great  measure,  to  habits  of  mechanical  teaching,  in  which  time 
is  devoted  to  cramming  the  pupils'  memory  with  a  con^sed  mass  of  facts  that  might  be  far 
more  profitably  spent  in  developing  the  reasoning  powers,  and  so  preparing  the  mind  to  re- 
tain imparted  knowledge. 

The  subject  of  Public  School  libraries  is  one  on  which,  in  this  County  at  least,  the  pub- 
lic mind  neeis  to  be  stirred.  The  number  of  libraries  is  very  small,  but  the  n amber  of  those 
who  have  proved  their  interest  in  them  during  the  past  year  is  proportionally  less.  In  con- 
nection with  this  may  be  noticed  the  almost  complete  failure  of  former  local  superintendents 
to  dehver  annual  lectures,  in  which  the  providing  of  libraries  might,  with  good  effect,  have 
beea  advocated.  The  number  of  lectures  delivered  in  this  County  during  1871  was  15,  nearly 
all  in  one  township. 
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In  all  cases  where  the  Journal  of  Education  has  been  regularly  received  and  read,  the 
good  effects 'manifest  themselves  in  an  intelligent  appreciation  by  the  trustees  of  the  powers 
and  duties  devolving  upon  thorn  by  law,  and  an  attention  to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
management  and  arrangement  of  School  premises,  &c.,  that  have  been  long  advocated  in  the 
columns  of  the  Journal,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere. 

In  carrying  out  the  Regulations  framed  under  the  authority  of  the  2nd  section  of  the 
Act  of  last  year,  I  have  in  every  instance  where  I  observed  that  a  School-house  was  not  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law' in  regard  to  its  size.or  a  School-lot  in  regard  to  size,  fencing  or  ar- 
rangement of  out-premises,  I  notified  the  trustees  of  their  duty  in  the  matter,  and  either  re- 
ceived an  assurance  on  the  spot  that  my  directions  would  be  attended  to,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
small,  poor  Sections,  arranged  for  a  portion  of  the  improvements  being  made  at  once,  and  the 
remainder  at  a  future  time. 

The  result  is  that  eight  new  School-houses  are  now  either  in  course  of  erection,  or  in 
contemplation,  while  in  the  size  of  playgrounds,  their  fencing  and  general  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses they  are  intended  to  serve,  I  feel  confident  of  seeing  before  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
a  vast  improvement.  *  ^ 

In  many  instances,  my  directions  were  anticipated  by  the  trustees,  who  freely  acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  of  the  improvements,  and  in  all  cases,  with  a  single  exception,  have  they 
been  received  without  any  question  as  to  their  reasonableness. 

Indeed  many  have  received  gladly  a  notification  that  made  necessary  certain  improve- 
ments, which  they  previously  felt  they  would  be  unsupported  in  carrying  out. 

I  may  state  that  the  number  of  Schools  shut  from  any  cause  since  August,  1871,  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  for  over  a  month  at  one  time,  is  nine  (9). 

Of  these,  one  in  Clinton  has  been  shut  from  its  being  uninhabitable  in  winter ;  one  in 
Louth,  from  neglect  of  the  trustees ;  one  in  Grantham  from  its  being  uninhabitable ;  one  in 
Niagara  from  n^lect ;  and  three  in  Caistor ;  one  in  Grimsby,  and  one  in  Gainsboro'  from  ina- 
bility or  unwillingness  to  pay  rates  of  salary  common  in  other  parts  of  the  County.  AH  of 
these,  however,  with  the  exception  of  those  uninhabitable,  have  since  been  supplied,  either  hj 
paying  higher  salaries,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  small,  poor.  Sections,  choosing  a  person,  who  is 
thought  to  be  capable  of  conducting  their  School,  and  to  whom,  on  his  application  to  me  for 
a  temporary  certificate,  I  gave  the  necessary  authority  if  I  found  him  at  all  capable  of  teach- 
ing, so  that  the  School  might  derive  any  benefit  at  all  from  his  management. 

At  present  there  is  no  School  in  this  County  closed,  to  my  knowledge,  for  lack  of  a 
teacher.  ^ 

County  op  Welland. 

James  H.  Ball,  Esq.,  M.A, — School  Accommodations. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  in 
regard  to  School  accommodations,  that  we  have  in  this  County  a  considerable  number  of  good, 
substantial  and  commodious  School-houses,  in  the  construction  of  which  Ihe  health,  comfort 
and  convenience  of  both  /teachers  and  pupib  have  been  consulted  ]  tasteful  in  appearance,  and 
calculated  to  inspire  respect  for  the  object  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  adequately  supplied 
^  with  suitable  frimiture.  These  structures  are  not  confined  to  the  villages ;  we  find  not  a  few 
of  them  in  the  rural  Sections ;  nor  are  they  more  numerous  in  the  older  and  wealthier  districts 
than  in  the  newer  and  less  wealthy  ones — contrary  to  what  we  might  expect — the  reverse 
is  rather  the  case. 

In  contrast  io  the  superior  buildings  may  be  placed  those  of  an  opposite  description, 
being  of  low  structure,  the  ceilings  varying  from  7  ft.  to  9  fb.,  without  ventilation,  and  afford- 
ing insufficient  room,  and  the  furniture  of  a  character  to  correspond  with  ihe  building.  Some 
of  these  were  erected  40  or  50  years  ago,  and  they  are  now  in  a  very  unsightly  and  dilapi- 
dated condition,  and,  as  places  for  the  education  of  children,  are  utterly  unsuitable. 

The  School-houses  not  iaduded  in  the  foregoing  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  number,  and  they  may  be  said  to  answer  tibeir  purpose  sufficiently  well. 

One  great  defect  in  r^ard  to  School  accommodation  is,  in  many  instances,  the  narrow 
limits  of  l£e  school-yard.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  do  we  find  a  whole  acre ;  in  several  we  find 
^  an  acre,  but  more  frequently  ^  or  -^,  in  some  ^  or  even  the  spot  only  upon  which  the  School- 
house  stands.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  premises  are  fenced,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  them  open  on  the  street.     Only  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  are  shade-trees  planted ;  in 
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many  instanoes  there  is  no  well  upon  the  premises,  water  being  carried,  in  some  oases,  j^  or  f 
of  a  mile,  and  the  outbuildings  in  a  very  bad  condition  or  altogether  wanting. 

I  haye  not  in  any  instance  withheld  any  part  of  the  grant,  or  threatened  to  do  so.  The 
moat  I  have  dune  has  been  to  say,  ^'  The  accommodations  do  not  meet  the  requirements. 
We  have  no  desire  to  be  harsh  with  any  one,  but  the  law  has  been  enacted  in  the  interests  of 
education,  and  it  is  not  meant  that  it  shall  be  a  dead  letter." 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Regulations  have  been  received,  I  beg  to  state  that 
I  have  not  met  with  any  trustee  or  rate-payer  who  has  signified  his  dissatisfaction  with 
them.  My  own  suggestions  have  in  every  instance  been  received  in  the  most  friendly  way. 
Trustees  themselves  have,  I  think,  in  the  instances  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  confer 
with  them  upon  the  subject,  been  fully  persuaded  of  the  need  of  better  accommodations.  I 
have  found,  however,  that  the  consideration  of  expense  has  deterred  them  from  doing  what 
they  knew  to  be  needed.  I  have  been  told  by  trustees,  on  several  occasions,  to  let  them 
know  what  mitsi  be  done,  and  then  it  would  be  done.  To  acquaint  them  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  appears  to  strengthen  their  hands,  and  to  give  them  authority  to  do  what 
would  otherwise  be  left  undone. 

The  Schools, — It  affords  me  much  gratification  to  be  able  to  report  a  few  of  the  Schools 
in  this  Ck)unty  as  examples  of  what  our  Public  Schools  can  be  made  under  efficient  teachers 
and^  trustees.  I  refer  to  these  with  the  greater  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  a  great  many  of  our 
Schools  are  in  a  condition  inferior  to  what  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  expect  them  to  be.  We 
•  have,  on  the  one  hand,  Schools,  in  which  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  method  of 
discipline  are  carried  out.  and  which  have  attained  to  a  very  creditable  degree  oP  intellectual 
proficiency.  For  example,  the  pupils  of  a  class  of  10  or  12  are  able  to  read  with  ease  and 
expression  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  spell  correctly^  define  and  give  the  derivation  of  the  more 
important  words ;  to  analyze  and  parse  correctly  even  complicated  sentences,  and  to  apply 
readily  the  rules  of  syntax ;  to  discover  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  globe ,  as  well  as  being  familiar  with  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetie, 
and  in  some  cases  exhibiting  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  his- 
tory, Ac. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  examples  of  Schools  in  which  classes  of  pupils  of  about  the 
same  ages  as  the  former  can  scarcely  read  with  ordinary  facility ;  that  are  unable  to  spell  cor- 
rectly or  define  the  commonest  words,  entirely  unacquainted  with  grammar,  and  with  a  very 
meagre  acquaintance  with  geography  and  arithmetic. 

Between  these  extremes,  but  nearer  the  latter  one,  lie  the  majority  of  our  Schools,  the 
higher  classes  being  able  to  read  tolerably  well,  but  not  to  spell  correctly  or  to  define,  show- 
ing a  yery  limited  acquaintance  with  grammar,  and  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  one  with  geo- 
graphy cr  arithmetic. 

But  we  may,  I  think,  entertain  good  hopes,  that  the  present  state  of  proficiency  will  be 
greatly  improved  under  the  Time  and  Limit  Tables  and  course  of  study  prescribed.  A  few 
of  the  Schools  have  got  rightly  to  work  under  them,  and  they  have  been  found  to  work  well. 
But  in  mostly  all  the  Schools,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  organization  under  the  old  Act, 
the  work  of  organization  is  a  somewhat  awkward  one,  and  a  little  time  will  be  requisite  before 
it  can  be  fully  accomplished.  ^ 

In  most  of  the  Schools  the  authorized  Text  Books  are  exclusively  used.  In  several, 
however,  Edwards'  Summary  of  English  History,  Boyd's  Canadian  History  and  Sangster's 
Arithmetic,  are  still  used,  but  the  authorized  books  on  these  subjects  are  being  introduced. 

The  Schools  are  all  provided  with  black-boards,  though  there  are  many  that  have  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  maps,  some  of  them  none  at  all ;  the  great  majority  are  without  tablets 
and  only  a  few  supplied  with  globes. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  a  sufficient  and  suitable  supply  of  apparatus,  and 
the  very  advantageous  terms  upon  whicli  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, we  may  reasonably  hope,  I  think,  that  it  will  not  be  long  until  we  shall  be  able  to  report 
all  the  Schools  as  being  supplied  with  them. 

Disapline. — There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  difficult  task  the  teacher  has  to  perform  than 
that  of  maintaining  proper  discipline ;  his  other  duties,  laborious  as  they  are,  are,  perhaps, 
less  difficult  of  accomplishment  than  this ;  and  yet  without  it  those  labours  can  be  only  par- 
tially successful. 

Owing  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  prejudicial  effect  of  a  constant  change  of 
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teachers,  and  the  want  of  more  permanency  to  the  teacher's  situation,  the  highest  diflciplioe 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  Schools.  A  species  of  discipline  must,  of  course,  be  main- 
tained ;  but  when  we  find,  as  wc  do,  pupils  come  dropping  m  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour-and^ 
half,  after  the  proper  time,  the  ftimiture  and  the  buildings  within  and  without  shooki&gly 
defaced  with  knives,  or  scribbled  with  chalk,  pencils  and  ink,  and  the  School  property  dtber- 
wise  unnecessarily  injured,  we  conclude  that  discipline  is  not  so  strictly  enforced  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Schools  require. 

In  carrying  out  school  discipline,  corporal  punishments  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  means  chiefly  resorted  to.  These  are  performed  publicly,  except  in  one  or  two  Schools, 
with  a  rod  or  a  rule.  '*  Stiinding  on  the  floor,''  as  a  milder  form,  is  also  largely  employed ; 
in  a  few  Schools  impositions  are  given,  and  detaining  after  hours  practised. 

In  many  of  our  Schools  the  pupils  do  not  change  places,  no  marks  of  recitation  or  stand- 
ing  are  kept,  or  merit  cards  given.  In  some  of  them  "  head-marks"  are  given,  and  the 
authorized  system  of  merit-cards  is  used  only  in  a  very  few ;  \  priees  are  given  in  several,  bnt 
these  occasionally  at  the  teacher's  own  expense.  About  half  the  Schools  are  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer  or  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  both ;  the  ten  commandments  are  not  gene- 
rally taught,  and  no  separate  religion^  instruction  is  given. 

As  to  the  method  of  instruction,  the  individual  method  prevails,  especially  in  the  senioT 
classes ;  in  the  junior,  the  simultaneous  is  also  largely  employed.  Attainments  are  tested  by 
oral  interrogation  in  the  recitations  and  examinations,  written  answers  being  seldom  required, 
or  an  abstract  from  memory.  A  register  is  kept  in  each  of  the  Schools,  but  many  of  them 
are  without  a  visitors'  book. 

Libraries. — I  regret  that  I  am  able  to  report  only  three  Public  School  libraries,  and 
that  I  am  not  sure  of  these  being  a  prosperous  condition,  the  library  r^ulations  not  being 
observed,  the  books  scattered  and  no  fines  collected.  Owing  to  the  want  of  proper  management, 
I  fear  we  must  conclude  that  the  libraiies  do  not  fully  accomplish  the  object  of  their  missioD. 

Educational  intelligence  is  sought  for  in  the  Jou^-nal  of  Education,  In  several  caees, 
however,  the  Journal  of  Educdion  fails  to  reach  the  trustee&  The  fault,  in  some  instances, 
has  been  the  omission  on  the  part  of  trustees  to  ask  for  the  Section,  As  an  example  of  this, 
the  trustees  of  a  School  Section  applied  to  me  in  order  to  obtain  the  Journal  of  Educatiorij 
stating  that  it  had  not  been  received  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  that  they  were 
anxious  to  obtain  it.  I  applied  to  the  Department  on  their  behalf,  and  Vas  informed  the 
Journal  had  been  sent  to  every  School  Section  in  the  Province,  and  was  asked  if  the  trustees 
had  inquired  for  the  Section,  Upon  learning  this  the  trustees  made  the  inquiry  suggested, 
and  found  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Education  for  two  years  back  lying  in  the  Post-office. 
It  appears  in  some  cases,  nevertheless,  to  go  astray,  and  to  fail  in  reaching  its  destinaticHi. 

Certificates. — The  failure  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  presented  them- 
selves for  certificates  to  obtain  them,  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  grant  a  large  number  of 
interim  certificates.  The  result  has  been  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  to  meet  all  reqoire- 
ments.  But  the  practice  of  granting  interim  certificates  should,  I  think,  cease  ajs  soon  as  we 
shall  have  obtained  a  sufficient  supply  of  legally  qualified  teachers. 

As  there  is  a  large  number  of  unlimited  certificates  granted  under  the  old  Act,  and  a5  it 
is  desirable  that  certificates  should  be  brought  to  the  same  standard  throughout  the  Provinoe, 
the  question  arises  as  to  th^.be8t  mode  of  accomplishing  this.  My  own  view  upon  this  matter 
is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  this  County,  whose  opinion  is  oobo- 
died  in  a  resolution  which  was  passed  unanimously  at  our  last  meeting,  and  which  was  a^ 
follows : — 

^*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  no  action  should  be  taken  by  County  Boards  t« 
cancel  existing  certificates  which  have  been  granted  for  unlimited  periods,  yntil  such  genenl 
r^ulations  have  been  prepared  as  will  insure  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  County  Boards 
throughout  the  Province;  and,  further,  in  case  of  such  action  being  taken  it  should  only 
extend  so  far  as  to  recall  second  and  third-class  certificates  where  such  have  been  granted  : 
all  first-class  certificates  remaining  in  force  according 'to  the  terms  in  which  they  were 
granted." 

County  op  Haldimand. 

R,  Harcmrt,  Esq.,  M,A. — I  began  visiting  Schools  on  the  21st  of  August;  nij 
last  visit  was  on  November  21st     Upon  an  average  I  spent  four  hours  in  each  Sdiool,  and 
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closed  my  inspeotion  (in  erery  School  save  four),  by  giving  an  addrees  to  the  aoholarB.  My 
address  dealt  chiefly  with  three  points,  vis. :  (a)  the  necessity  of  r^ular  and  punctual  attend- 
anoe,(&)  the  importance  of  a  prompt  compliance  with  School  rules,  and  (c)  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  reading  and  studying  at  home. 

Independent  of  these  addresses,  which  were  very  often  listened  to  by  trustees  and  others 
(whom  I  would  request  the  teacher  to  send  for,  when  they  happened  to  reside  near  at  hand).  I 
addressed  five  pubGc  audiences  on  Educational  matters.  I  gave  no  regular  lecture,  but  ifeing 
invited  to  speak  at  those  meetings,  I  attended  and  took  matters  relating  to  education  as  my 
Bubjeot  I  expect  to  be  able  to  accomplish  something,  by  addressing  audiences  from  time  to 
time.  I  have  regularly  contributed  to  the  local  papers,  and  think  that,  in  this  way,  an  interest 
in  School  affairs  can  be  sustained.  A  letter  on  "  High  Schools ''  was  the  direct  moans  of 
causing  several  parents  to  take  immediate  steps  to  avail  themselves  of  tjbese  institutions. 
The  High  Schools  in  this  County  are  now  in  a  oetter  position,  I  think,  than  they  have  ever 
been.  The  '^  Board  of  Trustees  *'  of  two  of  them  intend  erecting  commodious  buildings  next 
summer.  The  prevailing  opinion  (almost  unanimous)  amongst  thought^  and  influential  men 
in  this  County,  is  that  the  new  School  Act  must  work  great  and  good  changes  in  the  working 
of  our  Public  Schools.  There  will  of  necessity  be  a  greater  interest  taken  in  School  matters 
generally ;  the  status  of  the  Schools  will  be  greatly  raised ;  the  teachers  ^ill  work  up  to  a 
higher  standard  of  acquirements,  and  School  accommodations  will  be  greatly  improved. 

The  good  I  have  accomplished  in  carrying  out  that  clause  of  the  new  Act,  which  relates 
to  School  accommodations  has  been  eq)eciaUy  gratifying.  The  teachers. generally  appreciate 
the  fact,  that  to  the  new  School  Act  is  altogether  due  the  advance  in  salaries  which  is  almost 
universal  in  my  district. 

Within  the  space  of  a  year,  there  will  certainly  be  erected  in  this  County,  twelve  first- 
class  School-rooms ;  and  in  several  Sections  additions  are  being  built  to  the  old  rooms,  and  a 
second  teacher  instEdled  in  comfortable  quarters.  The  clauses  which  makes  it  incumbent  on 
trustees  to  procure  the  services  of  an  additional  teacher,  whenever  the  average  exceeds  fifty, 
is,  I  think,  a  very  wise  one.  Our  examinations  this  past  week  were  duly  conducted.  The 
examiners,  in  two  or  three  papers,  made  an  allowance  in  favour  of  the  candidates,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  extreme  cold  rendered  continuous  writing  very  difficult. 

The  candidates,  without  exception,  pronounced  the  papers  good,  furnishing  the  required 
test,  &c.  Nearly  all  of  them  did  badly  on  the  paper  on  <^  Education  and  School  Law ;"  this 
diffienity  will  be  removed  before  the  next  examination,  since  it  will  be  understood  that  a  know- 
ledge of  these  points  is  essential ;  an  impression  to  the  contrary  has,  it  seems,  heretofore  been 
in  existence.  The  authorized  text  books  are  used  in  all  the  Schools ;  at  my  first  visit  I  came 
across  several  unauthorized  ones ;  these  the  teachers  promised  to  set  aside,  as  soon  as  others 
eottld  be  had  in  their  place. 

The  new  Programme,  in  several  instances,  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  until  my  visit ; 
60  many  teachers  even  live  wthout  reading  newspapers  or  periodicals  of  any  kind.  Euclid  and 
Algebra  are  studied  in  about  onrseventh  of  my  Schools ;  Algebra  more  than  Euclid.  In 
neither  of  them  is  much  done.  In  the  Village  Schools  a  class  is  occasionally  found,  which. 
has  gone  through  the  1st  B  of  Geometry  and  as  far  as  equations. 

Dictation  has,  it  seems  been  scarcely  practised  at  all ;  in  each  School  I  gave  sixteen  words 
and  three  ^ort  sentences  for  the  best  of  the  scholars  to  write  on  the  slate.  The  words  appear 
in  the  Third  Beader.  In  a  dozen  Schools  none  of  the  scholars  could  write  with  ease ;  in  only 
a  few  could  3rd  form  scholars  undertake  the  task.  In  only  one  School  were  the  words  and 
Eentences  freely  written  by  all  the  scholars.  There  is,  with  few  exceptions,  a  scarcity  of  apparatus 
in  the  Schools.  This  trouble  is  easy  of  remedy,  for  I  find,  that  I  can  readily  persuade  trustees 
to  get  the  required  maps,  &c.  In  some  of  the  Schools,  owing  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
room  iteeif,  I  have  told  them  that  they  need  not  get  maps  and  the  like,  until  their  new  build- 
ings would  be^  completed. 

I  intend  during  the  coming  year,  to  ask  for  grants  from  the  various  Township  Councils, 
which  grants  I  will  expend  by  sending  to  the  Department  for  prize  books,  &c.  The  books 
ehould,  I  suppose,  be  distributed  among  the  various  Schools  in  proportion  to  the  average  at- 
tendance. 

There  are  no  museums,  as  yet,  in  connection  with  any  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this 
county.     No  School  is  possessed  of  a  magic  lantern. 

The  libraries,  save  in  one  or  two  instances,  are  old,  a(hd  little  resorted  to.     Where  used, 
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there  is  a  good  iafluence  manifested  by  way  of  conversation,  bearing  on  the  books  read,  in 
stead  of  its  being  centred  round  topics  less  worthy  of  attention.  The  Joundd  has,  ffloce  the 
passing  of  the  new  Act,  been  read  not  only  by  teachers  and  trustees,  but  also  by  others.  Of 
a  consequence  a  degree  of  interest  in  educational  matters,  far  greater  than  was  ever  shown 
before,  is  now  generally  manifested. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  School-houses  in  my  district  are  upwards  of  twenty  years  old. 
small,  ill  ventilated  and  wanting  repairs.  Upon  visiting  these  Schools,  I  left  a  note  with  the 
teacher  in  each  of  them  for  the  trustees,  calling  their  attention  to  that  part  of  the  Act  which 
made  it  their  duty  to  provide  fit  accommodations,  and  requesting  them  to  bring  up  the  qnestioD 
of  building  anew  at  their  earliest  trustee  meeting.  In  every  instance  my  note  has  been  well 
received,  and  I  have  ev^ry  reason  to  believe  that,  within  four  years,  not  one  inferior  School 
building  will  remain.  Of  course  some  few  will  complain  of  harsh  legislation,  but  the  thinking 
majority  of  this  County  deem  that  part  of  the  Act  which  relates  to  suitable  accommodations, 
as  both  just  and  wise.  ^ 

As  to  permits,  eight  candidates  who  were  unsuccess^l  at  the  Christmas  examinatioii 
received  them  ;  thirteen  others  have,  after  special  examination  received  permits ;  of  this  latter 
number  seven  had  been  teaching,  and  six  had  never  taught ;  three  of  these  six  are  now  assist- 
ant teachers. 

Every  School  save  two  was  in  wprking  order  last  half-year ;  and  in  those  two,  the  caoae 
of  there  being  no  teachers  was  due  greatly  to  the  carelessness  of  trustees.  However,  everj 
School  in  the  county  is  now  at  work  save  one,  and  it  too  will  soon  have  a  teacher. 

The  raising  of  the  standard  of  qualifications  (due  to  which  a  temporary  scarcity  of 
teachers  is  as  a  consequence  traceable)  is  here  with  one  consent  recognized  as  a  much  neoi)^ 
and  wise  step.  In  my  County  there  are  three  more  teachers  now  than  formerly  ;  these  are 
assistants  in  Schools  with  average  larger  than  fifty. 

County  op  Norfolk. 

James  J.  Wadsvxyrthy  Esq.^  M,D. — In  making  the  inspection  I  have  followed  out  as  dosely 
as  possible  the  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  the  circular  which  you  addressed  to  the  In- 
spectors last  June.  As  you  there  anticipated,  the  work  had  required  no  small  expenditare 
of  time  and  energy. 

In  visiting  a  School,  my  primary  object  was  to  see  it  in  its  every-day  dress.  I  therefore 
entered  quietly,  offering  as  litUe  interruption  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  proceedings,  beyond 
occasionally  shortening  the  recitations.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  observation  I  would  hear 
the  classes  myself,  or  most  of  them,  testing  the  general  intelligence  and  thinking  power  of 
the  pupils.  The  want  of  mental  cultivation,  or  ability  to  think,  is  in  some  Schools  astonish- 
ing. Afler  inviting  in  the  trustees  and  others,  I  would  address  the  School  for  fifteen  or  thirty 
minutes,  dwelling  strongly  on  the  pr(^amme,  time-table,  proper  classification,  and.  other 
points  such  as  the  particular  necessities  of  the  Section  seemed  to  demand.  I  usually  had  i 
serious  consultation  with  the  teacher,  and  assisted  in  manv  cases  to  classify. 

In  every  case  the  trustees  have  been  notified  of  deficiencies,  usually  by  letter,  ttn]es^ 
the  matter  was  more  advantageously  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  teacher. 

The  are  102  School-houses  in  the  County.  17  of  these  were  closed,  although  I  made 
two  visits  in  several  cases.  But  I  have  yispected  the  School  accommodation  in  all  (snoe- 
times  out  of  school  hours,  when  the  school  was  closed  for  the  term). 

Looking  at  the  Sections  as  a  whole,  it  is  amazing  what  a  variety  there  is  !  In  adjoin- 
ing and  equally  wealthy  Sections  the  extremes  of  excellence  and  wretchedness  may  be  often 
found. 

The  sites  are  as  follow  :  26  excellent,  10  fair,  66  wretched  (or  none  at  all). 

Some  houses  are  set  down,  as  it  were^  on  the  edge  of  a  man's  farm,  to  stajr  there  till  ht* 
orders  removal.  Others  intrude  on  the  margin  of  some  grave-yard  (and  the  youths  sport 
among  the  graves  of  their  forefathers  at  play-time).  In  some  places  an  old  gore  of  land  or 
rocky  ridge  of  no  value  is  considered  good  enough  for  the  School  site.  )Vlien  I  say  that  66 
of  the  sites  in  this  County  are  <'  wretched,"  I  mean  that  from  want  of  fencing,  or  extent, 
or  something  else  essential  to  a  good  site,  they  are  not  what  they  should  be,  but  fkr  horn  it  j 

The  Bouses  are  of  every  style,  the  old  rectangular  meeting-house  order,  with  gable  to  the 
road,  predominating.      But  most*of  them   are  comfortable,  39  arc  excellent,  37  fair,  26 
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icnkhed  indeed  /  Oood  maps  abound,  but  libraries  are  almost  uoknown.  I  have  urged  this 
qaestion  of  libraries  earnestly. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  is  marked  thus :  Excellent,  21,  fair,  38,  wretched, 
26,  schools  closed,  17.  Simultaneous  recitation  is^a  great  evil  in  many  of  the  Schools.  One 
quiek-iritted  pupil  leads,  and  the  others  re-echo  his  words  without  thinking.  The  slow-moving 
but  solid  understanding  of  many  a  fine  pupil  is  thus  left  uninformed  and  discouraged,  or  else 
uiged  into  ^te  and  inaccuracy,  Managed  properly,  with  hand  signals  and  all  undue  haste 
banished,  the  system  works  admirably. 

I  have  grouped  the  Schools  as  follows  on  the  three  points,  sites,  houses  and  gualiiy  of 
ieaekingj  using  three  degrees,  excellent,  fair  and  wretched : 


Sim 

Houaa. 

iNBTBUCnON. 

Closed. 

Totals. 

Towomnd 

WfnHh^         

Ex. 
5 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
*    6 

Fr. 

4 
2 
1 
0 
0 
•2 
1 

Wr. 

10 

10 

8 

10 
15 

4 

Ex.    Fp.    Wr. 
8       10       1 

3  6       6 
6         3       3 

4  5       2 
6         4       4 
6         6       8 
6         3       2 

Ex.    Fr.    Wr. 
6         8       4 
3         6       2 
14       5 

3  4       4 

4  6       3 
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I  feel  it  my  duty  to  report  the  chief  objections  made  by  the  people,  or  many  of  them  to 
the  new  Law. 

(1.)  There  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  Text  Books  are  changed  too  often.  I  meet 
this  cry,  go  where  I  will — "  Why  so  many  changes  ?'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  buying  of 
books  is  a  serious  item  to  many,  and  they  wish  all  their  children  to  study  successively  from 
one  set  of  books,  or  from  as  few  as  possible.  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  excited  by  the  new  Arithmetic  in  most  of  the  Sections,  and  have  time  and  again  re- 
solved \fi  report  the  matter  to  the  Department — not  in  the  way  of  discussion,  but  as  a  fact — 
that  the  body  of  the  people  in  this  County  regard  the  changes  in  Text  Books  during  the  last 
few  years  as  unnecessary  and  extremely  provoking.* 

Whether  this  opinion  of  theirs  is  well-founded  or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  have 
defended  the  Department  as  much  as  possible  in  my  rounds,  but  have  heartily  wished  this 
element  of  discord  removed. 

(2.  >  The  other  objections  are  chiefly  about  the  new  Programme,  and  refer  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Fifth  Class  having  to  learn  so  many  subjects  at  once  (18  or  19.)  Some  eminent 
masters  have  complained  to  me  that  they  cannot  teach  a  pupil  so  many  things  and  expect 
any  progress. 

The  people  in  manySections  have  objected  to  the  new  classification  in  ioto,  but  un- 
wisely, and  as  it  is  being  understood,  the  objectors  decrease  in  number.  I  think  the  people 
as  a  whole  are  beginning  to  regard  the  new  Programme  and  Time-table  as  something  likely 
before  long  to  improve  the  Schools  very  much. 

In  other  respects  the  new  Law  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  highly  esteemed.  Steps  are 
being  taken  in  many  Sections  to  obtain  eligible  sites  and  erect  elegant  and  commodious 
School-houses ;  and  throughout  the  County  a  wonderful  impetus  has  been  given  by  it  to  the 
progress  of  education. 

So  far  as  I  know,  however,  the  Regulations  regarding  School  accommodation  have 
proved  a  very  strong  stimulant  to  Boards  of  Trustees.  Many  sites  have  been  enlarged, 
others  selected,  others  fenced.  Contracts  for  building  new  School-houses  have  been  let 
out    I  believe  between  20  and  30  new  houses  will  be  erected  during  the  coming  summer. 

Of  course  this  activity  may  not  be  entirely  attributable  to  the  new  Regulations.  Many 
Sections  were  contemplating  improvements,  before  they  were  issued,  and  were  waiting  until 
then  before  commencing  operations. 

Not  a  few  boatds  have  found  the  rules  published  very  useful  in  silencing  the  objec- 

*  NoTB.—The  obJecUon  referred  to  is  founded  on  an  f^ntire  mistake. '  The  Text  Books  have  not  been  so  often  changed,  as 
eipbfaxd  in  the  Journal  of  £ducation,  for  the  Text  Books  authorized  by  the  Coundi  of  Public  Instruction  have  (with 
two  indjvidua]  exceptions),  been  only  changed  once  in  twentv-five  years ;  and  in  one  of  these  cases  the  change  waci 
ntfaer  an  adaptation  of  tne  Text  Book  in  use,  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  one. 
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tions  of  those  who  opposed  improvements  so  long  as  there  was  no  fixed  standard  of 
reference. 

But  in  some  Sections  the  new  rules  have  been  looked  upon  as  arbitrary  in  the  extreme 
and  as  exacting  too  much  from  rural  districts.  In  such  cases  the  people  have  made  no 
attempt  at  improving  the  Schools,  but  have  declared  themselves  willing  to  lose  the  Govem- 
ment  Grant,  or  even  to  establish  private  Schools.  I  believe  such  Sections  are  compara- 
tively few. 

As  to  how  I  have  carried  out  the  Regulations,  I  may  say  that  immediately  after  visit- 
ing each  Section  last  year,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  the  trustees  pointing  out  the 
more  striking  deficiencies  of  their  School,  and  then  inviting  their  attention  to  the  Regula- 
tions on  page  94  of  the  Jovrrud  of  Education  for  June,  1871. 

I  used  no  threats  in  my  letters,  or  peremptory  expressions  ef  authority ;  but  simply 
stated  the  needs  of  the  Schools,  and  referred  the  boards  to  the  Regulations.  Although  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  Department  intended  that  the  grant  should  be  withneld 
from  all  Schools  not  complying  with  the  requirements  within  a  reasonable  time,  I  never 
used  this  as  a  menace  in  any  instance.  Most  of  the  trustees  drew  this  inference  them- 
selves, however,  I  have  no  doubt. 

As  to  how  the  rules  have  been  received,  I  can  say  but  little.  Every  variety  of  opinion 
obtains :  some  applaud,  some  condemn.  I  think  the  majority  would  prefer  that  the  Inspec- 
tor should  ^ve  a  discretionary  power  in  determining  the  adequacy,  or  inadequacy  of  School 
accommodation  in  any  given  Section,  as  circumstances  vary  greatly,  and  all  Schools  cannot 
come  up  to  one  standard.  If  the  new  Regulations  were  carried  out  strktly,  probably  not 
five  Schools  in  the  County  would  pass  muster  in  every  respect  Yet  there  are  many  excel- 
lent Schools.  Hence  it  is  that  many  consider  the  rules  too  stringent,  as  having  too  much 
law  and  too  little  equity  about  them. 

As  to  permits,  I  granted  9  last  year,  and  5  this  year.  Last  summer  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  securing  teachers,  but  there  is  none  now.  Not  over  two  or  three  Schools 
were  closed  here  for  any  length  of  time  for  want  of  a  teacher,  and  they  could  have  had 
females.  There  is  still  a  demand  for  experienced  male  teachers.  Salaries  have  all  gone  up 
10  to  15  per  cent.  « 

County  of  Oxford.       ^ 

WUliam  Carlyle  Esq. — Wherever  I  found  buildings  comparatively  new  and  susceptible 
of  repair  if  it  was  needed,  even  if  their  capacity  was  a  trifle  less  than  that  ciJled  for  in 
the  Regulations,  I  made  no  application  to  the  trustees  to  build  others,  but  postponed 
such  requests  to  a  future  period  A>'hen  the  condition  of  the  houses,  or  the  educational 
necessities  of  these  localities  may  require  a  change. 

1.  In  those  sections  where  the  surroundingsof  the  Sctool-house  are  naturally  defec- 
tive, I  called  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  the  Regulations.  Where  new  buildings 
were  needed,  I  notified  the  trustees  that  such  was  the  case,  asking  them  to  determine  pre- 
vious to  the  erection  of  their  houses,  whether  any  alterations  were  needed  in  the  boundaries 
of  Sections. 

/  2.  In  no  case  have  I  found  trustees  complaining  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Regulations  are  excessive.  But  on  the  other  hand,  decided  expressions  of  approval 
liave  been  made,  and  a  willing  readiness  manifested  to  comply  with  them.  Tnistees 
that  did  not  wish  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  erecting  new  houses,  are  furnished  with 
authority  to  lean  upon.  Such  are  heard  to  say,  "  We  are  waiting  for  the  decision  of  thef 
Inspector.     If  he  says  hiild  we  shall  do  so  at  once.'' 

3.  Already  several  new  buildings  are  contracted  for,  all  without  exception  to  be  of 
brick,  costing  from  $1200  to  $2500,  each.  Others  are  not  so  far  advanced,  but  plans  and 
specifications  for  them  are  under  consideration.  In  some  localities  where  a  change  of 
boundary  lines  is  needed,  and  likely  to  be  accomplished,  I  have  assented  to  a  delay  in  the 
furnishing  of  new  buildings. 

4.  During  1871,  special  Certificates  were  granted  to  12  teachers  who  failed  at  the 
examination  and  to  3  who  were  examined  by  the  Inspector,  making  15*  special  Certificates 
in  1871. 

During  1872,  3  teachers  who  had  failed  and  7  examined  by  the  Inspector,  10  in  aD, 
received  them. 
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5,  No  Schools  have  been  closed  in  this  County  in  consequence  of  Candidates  fail< 
to  pass  the  examinations.  The  supply  of  teachers  has  been  equal  to  the  demand. 
'  the  Schools  are  now  supplied,  or  might  be,  as  there  are  legally  qualified  teachers  in  the 
County  unemployed. 

Sio  lon^  as  timstees  are  not  somewhat  permanently  located,  no  great  amount  of  interest 
will  be  manifested  in  establishing  libraries  and  museums,  and  securing  apparatus  for  scientific 
amusements.  Occasionally  an  intelligent  and  energetic  teacher  secures  the  cooperation  of  his 
trustees,  books  and  apparatus  are  supplied,  and  for  a  time  real  work  is  performed.  But  he 
resigns  and  another  takes  his  place,  knowing  little  about  the  value  of  such  things  and  caring 
less.  They  are  either  shut  up  to  be  exhibited  on  rare  occasions  as  curiosities,  or  exposed  to  the 
ra?ages  of  the  scholars,  and  soon  come  to  answer  a  purpose  very  difi&rent  from  that  for  which 
they  were  designed,  that  of  furnishing  ratepayers  with  cause  of  complaint  against  the  trustees 
for  extravagant  and  useless  expenditure. 

The  new  Begulations  are  calculated  to  effect  ^eat  improvements  in  the  Schools,  if  politi- 
cians do  not  by  senseless  interference  obstruct  the  introduction  of  them. 

The  present  system  of  inspection  will  supply  a  great  want,  if  Inspectors  are  invested  with 
authority  to  enforce,  if  need  be,  their  direction.  Otherwise  they  will  be  a  comparatively  useless 
set  of  officials.  What  heed  will  be  given  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Inspector,  if  compliance 
with  his  advice  is  to  involve  an  expenditure  of  money,  or  what  effect  will  his  visits  have  upon 
ineffident  and  careless  teachers.  Already  these  r^ulations  have  put  School  authorities  iu 
motion,  and  intelligent  people  who  have  interested  themselves  in  Public  Schools,  look  on  con- 
vinced that  a  remedy  for  many  glaring  evils  has  been  adopted.  Eligible  sites  are  being 
selected ;  commodious  and  convenient  houses  are  to  be  erected,  and  efficient  teachers  em- 
ployed. So  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  address  public  meetings,  a  desire  amounting  to 
enthusiasm  for  School  improvement  has  manifested  itself. 

Without  wishing  to  reflect  on  the  actions  of  School  officials  in  the  past  I  am  compelled 
to  refer  to  the  looseness  that  has  characterized  the  management  of  School  business.  Trustees 
hare  neglected  to  inform  ^themselves  as  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  engaging  unqua- 
liiied  teachers,  neglecting  'their  Schools,  and  making  inaccurate  returns.  The  half-yearly  and 
unnuai  returns  were  presented  frequently  by  trustees  and  teachers  of  experience,  unfilled, 
undated,  unsigned^  and  unsealed.  Fully  one-half  of  the  half-yearly  returns  had  to  be  sent 
back  for  correction,  and  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  annual.  Several  weieks  of  valuable 
time  that  should  havo  been  spent  in  School  inspection,  while  there  was  sleighing,  has  been 
taken  op  with  these  returns.  However,  I  look  forward  to  an  improved  state  of  things,  and 
cordially  bear  testimony  to  the  desire  now  manifested  by  trustees,  to  get  all  needed  inibrma- 
tion  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties. 

County  of  Waterloo, 

Thomas  Pearce,  Esq. — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour  card  of  the 
9th  inst,  in  wluchyou  enquire  as  to  the  working  of  the  Regulations  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  School  accommodation,  as  required  by  the  2nd  section  of  the  Act  of  last  year.  I  have 
to  state  that  during  my  first  round  of  visits,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  spent  a 
day  in  each  School.  In  every  case  on  my  arrival  at  the  School,  I  despatched  messengers  to 
the  trustees  to  infory  them  of  my  visit,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  see  them  at  the  School  for 
the  puipofle  of  conferring  with  them  on  School  matters.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they 
hoDoured  me  with  their  presence  almost  immediately,  arriving  generallv  about  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 
From  that  time  nntil  noon  I  spent  exclusively  with  the  trustees,  explaining  the  B^ulations, 
making  suggestions,  (I  made  few  demands)  and  arranging  how  and  when  to  carry  tbem  out. 
And  here  I  may  mention,  that  before  I  had  visited  many  Sections  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion  to 
tipend  a  day  in  each  School  had  become  quite  evident  to  me,  for  in  very  many  instances  the  trustees 
carried  away  by  rumours,  misrepresentations,  prejudices,  and  ignorance  of  the  School  Law  and 
Regulations,  entered  the  School-room  in  anything  but  an  amiable  mood,  and  seemingly  deter- 
mined to  resist  every  recommendation  I  might  make,  but  I  am  happy  to  state  that  in  every 
instance  bat  one  or  two  they  went  away  from  the  School,  at  least  apparently  convinced  that 
the  demands  made  in  the  R^alations  were  both  right  and  reasonable.  But  besides  explaining 
the  law  and  endeavouring  to  dispel  prejudices,  this  interview  also  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  coining  to  an  understanding  with  the  trustees,  in  regard  to  when  the  work  was  to  be  done. 
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In  order  to  ezplain  my  plan  of  doing  this,  I  will  quote  from  memoranda  lying  before  me,  one 
runs  as  follows: — "  The  trustees  agree  to  build  a  new  School-house  during  1872,  enlarge  the 
School-ground  and  fence  it  in  during  1873,  sink  well  during  1874,  lay  out  grounds  and  plant 
shade  trees  during  1875."  Another  is  worded  thus: — The  trustees  agreejx)  enlarge  School- 
ground  and  raise  $300  or  $400  for  building  purposes  during  1872,  erect  School-house  during 
1873,  fence  in  grounds  and  sink  well  during  1874,  lay  out  School-ground  and  plant  shade 
trees  during  1875."  In  a  very  large  number  of  Sections  where  the  trustees  do  not  require 
to  build,  the  arrangement  between  us  was  something  like  the  following:— Trustees  agree  to 
enlarge  and  fence  in.  School-ground  during  1872,  sink  well  during  1873,  and  plant  shade  trees 
during  1874."  By  such  arrangements  it  is  plain  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  the 
School  premises  of  the  County  would  have  been  in  excellent  trim,  and  that  without  the  people 
feeling  it  very  much.  Now,  however,  as  much  is  being  said  in  regard  to  probable  changes  in 
the  School  Law  next  Session  of  Parliament,  the  people  apparently  wish  to  pass  over  this  year 
without  doing  much.  I  think  this  is  greatly  to  be  r^etted,  as  it  will  certainly  retard  the 
good  work  b^n. 

In  twenty-five  (25)  Sections,  I  requested  the  trustees  to  Alarge  the  School-ground. 
In  nine  {9)  Sections,  I  suggested  the  erection  of  new  School-houses. 
In  six  (6)  I  requested  them  to  divide  the  School-room,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  two 
teachers. 

In  thirty-one  (31)1  requested  them  to  fence  in  the  School-ground. 
In  regard  to  assistants,  I  strongly  urged  their  employment  in  Schools  where  I  found  a 
daily  average  attendance  of  over  50,  but  where  I  found  an  average  -of  66  or  over,  I  demanded 
their  employment  as  soon  as  suitable  accommodation  could  be  provided.  Fortunately  in  every 
such  case  there  was  space  enough  within  the  walls  of  the  present  School,  and  by  running  a 
partition  through  the  room,  everything  was  ready.  1  suggested  new  buildings  only  where  the 
propriety  of  erecting  a  new  School-house  had  been  discussed  at  their  annual  meetings  for  years, 
\ut  again  and  again  put  off  for  a  more  convenient  season.  In  all  of  the  nine  cases  the  present 
buildings  are  in  a  most  wretched  condition. 

As  to  how  have  thie  Regulations  been  received,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  only 
in  two  instances  has  an  obstinate  opposition  been  continued  after  my  visit.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  the  trustees  were  called  upon  to  divide  the  School-room  and  employ  an  assistant.  The 
previous  half-yearly  average  of  this  School  had  been  98,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  I 
found  above  100  pupils  in  the  sole  charge  of  one  person.  The  teacher  told  me  that  there  were 
several  of  the  junior  classes  that  he  never  heard  recite.  He  could  not  reach  them.  Many  days 
they  had  no  lesson  at  all,  and  when  they  had  one  it  was  given  them  by  some  of  the  other 
pupils.  This  School  was  fearfully  demoralized.  Although  the  trustees  at  first  resisted,  their 
better  judgment  at  last  prevailed.  They  divided  the  School-room  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
•and  employed  an  assistant ;  and  the  School  is  now  gradually  emerging  from  a  state  of  chaos  into 
a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

In  the  other  case  in  which  I  met  with  opposition,  the  trustees  were  called  upon  io  ereet 
or  rent  a  more  suitable  building  for  the  junior  divisions  of  the  School.  It  is  a  Village  School 
of  four  departments.  The  School-house  proper  is  occupied  by  three  divisions,  while  the  fourth 
is  in  a  hovel  in  such  a  wretched  condition,  that  I  am  satisfied  no  thoughtful  farmer  would 
think  of  wintering  his  cattle  in  it.  Its  external  appearance  is  as  uninviting  as  its  internal 
arrangements  are  uncomfortable.  No  enclosure  of  land  or  private  convei^nce  of  any  kind  for 
the  pupils,  in  connection  with  the  building  which  stands  close  to  the  sidewalk,  and  has  a  very 
black,  weather  beaten,  deserted  look.  There  is  a  window  on  each  side  of  the  door,  many  of 
the  panes  are  broken  out,  and  in  their  places  are  stuffed  children's  hats  and  other  articles 
of  clothing.  The  rickety  old  door,  the  luw«r  part  of  which  stands  fully  an  inch  and-a-half 
from  the  worn  door  step,  is  opened  and  we  pas8  in«  and  then  what  a  spectacle  presents  itself 
We  find  a  small  room  with  walls  exceedingly  black  and  dirty  looking,  ceiling  eight  feet  high, 
the  teacher  has  no  desk,  but  is  provided  with  a  bench  on  one  end  of  which  she  sits,  her  hat  and 
cloak  occupies  the  other  end.  The  pupils  one-third  too  many  for  the  size  of  the  room,  nearly 
all  with  cloaks  and  mufilers  about  them  are  huddled  together  as  closely  as  it  is  possible  to  put 
them  on  benches  without  backs.  When  the  children  are  using  their  slates,  they  hold  them  ia 
their  arms  as  best  they  can,  when  not  in  use  they  are  placed  on  the  bench  to  add  ditcomfort 
to  the  child's  seat.  There  are  no  books  or  nails  for  clothes,  no  maps,  no  blackboard,  no  ap- 
paratus of  any  kind  in  the  room.    The  trustees  evidently  feeling  a  litti^  ashamed  of  themselves. 
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-were  of  opinion  that  somethiDg  ought  to  be  done,  bat  had  not  the  moral  oonrage  to  undertake 
it  without  first  calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  to  consider  the  matter.  At  this 
meeting  a  resolution  condemning  the  Chief  Superintendent,  the  "  arbitrary"  Regulations  of  the 
Oouneil  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  offioiousness  of  the  County  Inspector  was  carried  una- 
nimously. With  a  feeling  of  relief,  since  they  had  succeeded  in  throwing  the  responsibilitr 
on  other  shoulders,  the  trustees  a  few  days  afterwards  took  steps^towards  haying  a  suitable 
building  erected  during  the  approaching  summer.  This  feeling  of  relief  was  manifested  by 
the  trustees  in  seyeral  Sections.  They  were  themselves  convinced  that  it  was  high  time  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  improvements,  but  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  fM3e  the  little  oppo- 
sition  that  a  few  in  the  Section  offered.  In  one  case  the  trustees  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  point  out  every  hole  and  crack  in  the  building,  and  made  no  secret  of  the  disappointment 
they  felt  at  my  **  not  condemning  the  old  thing.''  In  two  cases  the  erection  of  a  new 
School-house  had  been  decided  upon  a  day  or  two  before  my  arrival.  There  will  be  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  new  School-houses  erected  in  this  County  during  the  approaching  season. 

In  regard  to  the  <'  effect  of  the  working  of  the  Regulations,"  very  little  feeling  of  opposi- 
tion has  been  shown  in  this  County,  especially  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  people.  Appre- 
hensions in  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers  caused  at  one  time  more  uneasiness  among  our 
people  than  anything  else,  but  after  the  December  examination,  when  it  became  known  that 
the  Board  of  Examiners  was  determined  to  make  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand,  that  feeling 
entirely  subsided.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  this  County  at  least,  the  Regulations  will 
meet  with  few  opponents,  if  they  are  carried  out  with  moderation 'and  judgment. 

There  have  been  no  Schools  closed  in  this  County  from  want  of  teachers  since  I  took 
office  last  July. 

I  granted  six  <'  specid  permits  "  in  1871,  and  eight  during  the  present  year./  I  invaria- 
bly subject  the  candidates  to  a  written  exunination  of  five  hours'  length. 

CoiiNTY  OF  Wellington.   (No.  1.)  ' 

Bev.  James  KUffour. — Most  of  the  teachers  have  a  time-table  of  their  own,  which  they 
observe  earrfully.  The  time-table  which  will  answer  in  rural-sections  in  summer  will  not  suit 
the  purpose  in  said  Schools  in  winter,  because  a  very  great  change  in  the  age  and  class  of  the 
achohrs  attending  school  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  takes  place.  I  may  here 
state,  during  my  last  circuit  of  visiting  the  Schools,  I  lectured  two  or  three  times  a  week  in 
the  evenings,  commencing  at  7  o'clock,  after  due  notice  had  been  given  to  the  people.  The 
sabject  of  the  lecture  was  the  changes  and  the  requirements  of  the  School  Law.  There  was 
generally  a  ia^  and  attentive  audience.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  people  very 
generally  approved  of  the  changes  in  the  School  Law.  The  only  exception,  in  a  positive 
manner,  was  the  necessity  of  providing  a  second  teacher  where  the  average  was  onlv  siightlv 
*net  fifty.  I  believe  if  the  Inspector  is  obliged  to  enforce  this  part  of  the  law  rigidly,  it  wiU 
caoae  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  discontent  m  many  a  Section.  I  would  humbly  beg  through 
^on  that  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  would  be  a  little  lenient  on  this  point,  and  so 
mstruet  Inspectors.  In  all  the  Schoob  visited  by  me  I  pointed  out  to  the  scholars  and 
teacher  the  important  changes  in  the  School  Law,  in  reference  to  the  new  Programme  of  stu- 
dies, the  authorized  text  books,  and  the  clause  requiring  those  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12 
years  to  attend  school  at  least  four  months  in  the  year. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  changes  introduced  into  the  School  Law  have 
operated  powerftiUy  among  teachers,  as  an  impetus  to  groater  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  and  in  self-improvement.  I  am  rally  per^iaded  that  the  teachers  have  studied 
more  these  last  six  months  than  they  did  previous  to  that  for  two  or  three  years. 

I  find  that  the  teachers  aro  genendly  satisfied  with  the  Superannuated  Teacher's  Fund. 
The  article  in  the  Nov.  No.  of  iheJcwmal  has  had  a  powerftd  effect  in  convincing  many  of  the 
soandnees  and  benevolence  of  such  a  provisrion  for  the  aged  and  used-up  teacher.  There 
'*  is"  a  dass  of  gents  in  the  teaching  profession  who  only  intend  to  continue  for  a  year  or  two, 
or  who  intend  making  teaching  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  business,  who  murmur  and 
eomplain  in  reference  to  the  Fund. 

In  every  instance  whero  the  school  accommodation  was  inadequate,  according  to  the 
School  Law  of  last  year,  and  the  R^ulations  given  to  govern  the  conduct  of  Inspectors,  I 
notified  the  trustees  of  the  fact.  In  almost  every  instance  the  trustees  and  the  people  in 
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the  respective  SeotionB  receiyed  the  intelligenoe  in  good  part^  and  acquieeoed  with  the  reqoiie- 
ment  as  being  right  and  beneficial  to  the  School  population.  In  one  part  of  the  County  under 
my  charge  there  will  be  eight  School-houses  erected  this  year.  Not  in  one  instance  have  I 
heard  of  the  least  grumbling  about  building.  There  has  been  some  sharp  contention  among 
the  people  in  r^ard  to  sites  for  building.  There  are  two  Sections  whei^  larger  and  better 
School-houses  are  required.  The  trustees  and  the  people  are  convinced  of  the  IeasonabI^ 
ness  of  building,  but  to  have  built  the  present  season  would  have  put  the  Sections  to  gmt 
inconvenience  and  expense.  I  have  been  appealed  to  by  those  in  die  following  langnage:- 
"  Did  I  think  that  if  School-houses  were  not  erected  the  present  year,  would  the  Public 
School  grants  be  witheld  from  them  ?**  To  which  I  would  reply,  I  did  not  think  the  Cliiei 
Superintendent  would  sanction  the  withholding  of  said  grants,  upon  an  honest  and  M  state- 
ment of  their  circumstances  being  made  to  him.  Such  is  my  candid  belief,  arising  from  the 
knowledge  that  I  have  of  your  Christian  character  and  indulgent  disposition. 

I  granted  seven  permits,  mth  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Examiners^  to  teachers. 
for  the  year  1871,  and  for  '72  four  permits  were  granted. 

I  have  pleasure  in  stating,  that  not  a  single  School  in  my  Division  of  the  Conntjwis 
shut  up  for  the  want  of  a  teacher  during  the  years  71  and  72. 

County  op  Wbllinoton.  (No.  2.) 

A.  Dingioail  Ford/yce^  Esq, — You  will  find  a  large  number  of  Schools  reported  a.^ 
having  had  no  public  examinations  this  year.  This,  I  believe  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
prevatence  of  scarlet  fever,  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  during  last  winter  and  thifl  sprbg. 
Still,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  there  is  far  too  much  disposition  among  teachers  not  to  bare  ao 
examination  unless  they  can  get  up  a  good  one,  and  that  they  are  too  easily  deterred  and 
di8cofb*aged  by  the  few  that  attend,  when  they  are  held  at  the  stated  and  appointed  times- 
at  least,  in  not  a  few  cases. 

The  remarks  I  have  had  to  make  on  the  TOofioiency  or  otherwise  of  the  scholan,  I  f<^ 
you  will  find  in  general  not  very  creditable.  Various  reasons,  no  doubt,  have  combined  to 
cause  this,  some,  at  least,  of  which,  J  trust,  will  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  course  of 
study,  and  its  general  introduction. 

In  contemplation  of  recent  Regulations,  and  the  probable  necessity  of  giving  notion  in 
various  quarters  of  defective  accommodation,  and  provision  for  essential  requisites  that  might 
be' found  wantii^,  I  enlisted  the  good  offices  of  the  teachers  in  obtaining  for  me,  more  aocQ- 
ratel^  than  I  concluded  it  was  always  given,  the  numbers  in  their  Sections  for  whom  the  law 
required  accommodation  to  be  provided,  and  on  the  data  thus  supplied,  I  notified  the  tm^ 
tees  of  a  number  of  Sections,  by  means  of  postal  cards.  Where  &e  teaches  have  failed  to 
respond  to  my  request,  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  several  particulars  out  of  view,  which, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  taken  into  ^account  I  have  been  quite  surprised  to 
find,  by  the  little  enquiry  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  make,  quite  a  number  of  Schools  where 
there  is  actually  no  more  ground  than  what  the  house  stands  on,  and,  consequently,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  having  needful  out-houses,  to  say  nothing  of  play-ground.  1  trust  the  new  Ha- 
lations will  do  much  to  remedy  this  state  of  matters. 

Although  there  are  other  regulations  where  the  requisites  are  wanting  besides  tho^e  of 
which  I  have  given  notice  to  trustees,  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  do  more  at  first  tbm  cab 
their  immediate  attention  to  these  four — ^accommodation  in  the  School-house,  neoeBsary  out- 
buildings, well,  and  assistant  teachers  where  the  attendance  exoended  60.  Jn  another  cois- 
munication  I  have  mentioned  the  difficulty  in  the  Township  of  Minto,  respecting  both  oev 
School-houses  and  assistant  teachers,  and  which  makes  it  necessary,  as  I  learn,  to  have  > 
g^eral  revision  of  School  Sections,  which  are  altogether  too  large,  and  which,  I  have  ressce 
to  believe,  will  be  made  during  1872,  and  I  have  received  your  sanction  to  keeping  the  B^ 
guUtions  in  abeyance  where  a  pledge  is  given  in  writing  that  they  will  be  attenaed  to  witbis 
a  definite  period,  but  not  extending  such  sanction  to  want  of  out-buildings,  which  are  ie^ 
expensive,  and  quite  as  essential,  as  I  believe,  and  wanting  altogether  to  a  very  large  extest- 
The  plea  is  not  uncommonly  urged,  that  a  never-failing  spring  of  water,  in  the  near  n&^' 
bourhood  of  a  School-house,  or  a  friendly  neighbour's  well,  perhaps  just  across  the  road,  0Q§ht 
to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  School  will  not  suffer  from  not  having  a  well  of  it£  owo. 
but  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  regard  it  as  such,  since  in  the  great  majority  of  oases  then? 
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is  no  such  remedy,  and  in  a  dry  season,  snoh  as  the  last,  most  people  have  little  enough  to 
<npply  their  own  wants,  and  at  such  times  the  withholding  of  the  priyilege  might  be  serious. 
I  have  not  felt  that  where  the  attendance  was  slightly  over  50,  it  would  he  ezpeoted  that  the 
serYi<%sofan  assistant  teacher  should  be  insisted  on,  and  possibly  t^e  Begulation,  while 
applicable  to  country  Schools  is  subject  to  modification  in  certain  departments  of  a  Village 
Scnool,  where  primary  divisions,  whose  pupils  have  a  limited  range  of  study,  might,  perhaps, 
become  decidedly  lai^r  in  point  of  numbers  than  those  where  there  is  greater  diversity  in 
age  and  atUunments. 

I  thought  it  inight  be  of  some  benefit,  in  the  different  School  Sections,  to  ascertain  what 
rate  of  tax  on  property  is  required  fbr  support  of  the  School,  and  with  this  view  combined  a 
questaoD  to  that  efieot  with  those  respecting  age,  in  the  information  I  sought  through  the 
medium  of  the  school  teachers  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
Schools  in  the  Division,  both  particulars  have  been  furnished ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
uoequal  valuation  of  land  in  adjacent  Sections  (front  and  back  lines)  may  render  the  rate  not 
a  fair  criterion,  after  all,  of  the  cost  to  each. 

Ust  of  Schools  notified  of  deficiency  in  terms  of  new  Regulations,  16th  Nov,,  1871. 

{Amar,  1,  2,  4,  6.  Arthwr,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11.  R.  C.  S.,  1,  3,  6,  11.  >r. 
Gmaf.,  2,  4,  7,  8,  9.  IMhsr,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Maryh.,  1,  2,  4,  6,  9, 13,  15,  20. 
Minto,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  10,  Un.  ft  Teviot.  Fed,  2,  4,  7,  8, 10,  14,  16.  R.  C. 
S.,  8,  9,  12.  (Scanty  in  6,  Amar.  6,  9,  12,  Artk  8,  11,  Maryh.  6,  9,  Peel 
{Arthw,  6,  7,  8,  9, 11, 12.  R.  C.  S.,  1,  3,  6,  11.  fF.  Garaf,  2,  4,  8.  LiUher, 
1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Maryb.,  8,  11.  Minto,  4,  9,  10.  /7.  Feel,  8.  Maotn., 
R.  C,  8.,  9,  12.  (In  Disrepair,  3  Arth.  7  W.  Goffuf,  1  Maryh.  4,  15  Peel] 
(Partly  in,  2,  Amar,  2, 10,  Arth.  2,  3,6,  Minto.  Teviot.  Ped,  6, 16.  R.  C.S.8.) 
(  Ama^,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6.     ArtK,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 11,  12.  R.  C.  S.,  1,  3,  6, 

WeU \    11.  r.  Garaf,  8,  9.  iMthfr,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10.  Mwryh.  5,  6, 10, 13, 

(  14,  20.  Minto,  1,  4,  6,  Q.Teviot    Pedy  7,  8,  9, 15,-  Maotn.,  R.  C.  S.,  9,  12. 
AaaTeacL  i  ^"^^'  6.  AHk,  1.   W,  Oaraf,  7.   Maryh,,  3,  9,  15,  17.    Mivio,  1,  2,  3,  4,  10. 
\    Clifford  Peel,  6. 

From  the  teachers  of  70  Schools,  returns  were  received  of  School  population  between  5  and 
21,  and  of  rate  on  the  dollar  levied  by  the  Trustees  for  support  of  the  Schools — the  particulars 
of  which  are  as  follows : — 

Mills  leried  on  gl  3  3^  3i  4  4i  4j  4^  4|  4|  5  5j  5^  5f  5j^  6  6|  6^  6|  7  7^'  7^^ 
Schools  reporting.. .2  1332131352311      9121412 

8  9  9i  10  10^  11  13  14 

4  3  1      7    1      11     1—70  Schools. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  desire  largely  exists  to  add  to  the  accommodation  where  incon- 
^ience  is  seen,  but  that  circumstances  may  reasonably  enough  be  conceded  as  preventing 
ifesmi  ability  to  provide  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  accommodation  required  by  the  R^u- 
iatioQs  may,  in  very  many  caaes,  be  accounted  by  individuals  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  extent 
laid  down. 

&egarding  Special  Permits,  I  have  to  mention  that  I  granted  20  after  the  July  Exami- 
natioo,  to  teachers  who  held  schools  then,  allowing  them  to  complete  their  engagements.  Of 
these,  7  did  not  come  forward  in  December,  7  did,  and  obtained  certificates,  and  6  were  again  * 
UDsuccessfiil.  After  the  December  Examination  I  granted  11  special  permits  to  applicants 
who  did  not  succeed  then,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  the  Schools  in  my  Division,  whether 
Mixed  or  R.  C.  Separate,  are  now  provided  with  teachers. 

CouirTT  OF  Gbey,  Nobth. 

Thomas  Ocrdon,  Esq. — 1. '  The  effect  of  the  working  of  the  Regulations  in  regard  to  the 
uQprovement  of  School  accommodation,  as  required  by  Uie  2nd  Seetion  of  the  Act  of  last 
;ear,ha8  been  eminently  satisfactory.  Trustees  are  constantly  telling  me  that  they  feel 
much  relieved,  ba'nnuch  as  they  are  now  enabled  to  plead  that  the  Law  obliges  them  to  mak 
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improvements  whioh  they'had  long  felt  to  he  neoessary,  but  which  the^  were  unwilling  to 
undertake  because  of  opposition  to  any  expenditure  on  the  part  of  certain  of  the  ratepayers, 
an  opposition  whioh  trustees  in  almost  every  School  Section  have  to  encounter.  In  fact,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  Vi^tees  and  others  concerned  have  told  me  that  they  hoped  I  would  cod- 
demn  their  School-house,  as  they  themselves  felt  it  was  insufficient,  but  Had  been  unwilling 
to  incur  the  responsibility  attaching  to  a  movement  for  the  supplying  of  necessary  aooon- 
modation. 

2.  In  carrying  out  the  regulations  I  have  been  exceedingly  care^I  not  to  exercise  any 
undue  urgency,  nor  have  I,  thfis  far,  insisted  upon  anything  being  done  beyond  rendering  the 
School-house  habitable,  In  two  or  three  instances  I  found  the  School-houses  to  be  mere 
hovels,  in  which  the  children  had  to  crowd  round  the  stove  in  order  to  obtain  even  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  warmth,  as  the  winds  had  free  ingress  above,  below  and  around,  the  ^ect  of 
which  was  rendered  unpleasantly  apparent  to  me  by  personal  experience.  In  one  instance  in 
particular  I  felt  constrained  to  toll  the  trustees  that  they  would  not  stable  their  horses  is 
what  they  were  pleased  to  style  their  School-house. 

Almost  invariably  I  had  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  internal  fittings  of  the  School- 
houses,  and  the  plan  I  adopted  with  a  view  of  getting  this  evil  remedied  as  quickly  as  poss 
ble,  was  to  inform  the  trustees  that  if  they  would  get  their  School-houses  comfortably  seated 
I  would  not  press  them  to  provide  new  buildings  fur  a  year  or  two.  I  represented  to  them 
that  the  providing  of  proper  desk  accommodation  would  not  only  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  existing  School-houses,  but  that,  as  soon  as  new  ones  are  built,  the  furniture  will  simply 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  old  edifice  to  the  new  one.  This  proposition  has  met  wi^ 
pretty  general  favour,  and  is  being  actod  upon  to  a  considerable  extent. 

3.  Ordinarily  trustees  meet^me  in  the  best  spirit  relative  to  such  suggestioxis  as  I  make 
for  the  improvement  of  their  School  accommodation,  and  I  may  say  that  the  universal  feeling 
is  that  the  Regulations  are  beneficial,  and  were  much  needed.  Some  few  exceptions  to  the 
rule  may  be  found,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  dis- 
satisfied people  ture  really  those  having  no  personal  interest  in  Schools,  and  they  are  muck 
fewer  in  number  than  many  persons  suppose.  I  fancy  the  belief  that  they  are  any  conader- 
able  portion  of  the  community  arises  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  grumblers  always  suooeed  in 
making  themselves  heard,  however  small  their  numbers  may  be,  while  those  who  are  oonteot 
quietiv  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  at  their  disposal.  Certain  it  is  that  among  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  into  communication,  the  new  fiega- 
lations  are  looked  upon  with  favour. 

4.  During  1871  I  granted  special  permits  to  six  teachers,  four  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  Schools  at  ti^e  time  of  the  July  examination,  at  which  they  failed.  During  the  presait 
year  I  have  granted  nine  permits,  three  of  which  were  to  teachers  removing  from  the  County 
of  Simcoe  to  this  County,  two  of  whom  held  first^slass  certificatos  in  Simcoe.  Of  the  other 
six,  one  was  to  a  person  who  failed  by  a  few  marks  only  at  the  examination  in  July  last 

There  was  no  School  closed  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  County  of  Orey  for  want  cf  > 
teacher,  except  the  school  in  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Section. 

During  the  present  year  this  school  has  been  shut  up  thus  far. 

I  know  of  only  one  other  which  has  not  been  opened  for  want  of  a  teacher,  namely,  thlt 
of  School  Section  number  Sixteen  in  the  Township  of  CoUingwood.  This  is  a  new  School 
Section  (the  School-house  was  built  in  1870),  and  is  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  and  difficult 
to  reach.  The  trustees  applied  to  me  to  send  them  a  female  teacher,  and  in  complianee  witJi 
their  reouest,  I  sent  one  to  them  last  week.  I  have  not  heard  from  them  since,  but  I  faiMj 
there  wul  be  no  difficulty  between  them  and  the  voung  lady  in  question,  as  she  w«8  taoght , 
in  the  High  School  here,  and  is  a  fair  English  scholar ;  so  1  look  on  this  School  as  suppiud. 

County  of  Gret,  South. 

fFUliam  Ferguson,  Esq. — 1.  Trustees'  Financial  Reports  are  frequently  so  inoonectlT 
filled  up,  and  so  superficially  audited,  as  to  intimate  the  propriety  of  having  all  school  ac- 
counts submitted  to  Township  Auditors  before  the  final  presentation  to  the  annual  meetis^ 
Cases  occur  where  the  accounts  not  only  show  an  excess  of  payments  over  the  rtce^tSy  but  aU 
a  considerable  balance  on  hand  at  the  same  time  ! 

1.  In  some  cases  the  annual  reports  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the  trustees  for  correetioc 
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the  second  and  even  the  third  time,  involving  occasionally  the  loss  of  the  Report  altogether, 
as  well  as  serions  inconvenience  to  the  Inspector  by  the  delay. 

2.  On  the  revised  Progratnme  there  exists  among  the  teachers  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion, many  of  them  being  strongly  prejudiced  against  it  in  some  of  the  details.  A  few,  how- 
ever, have  given  it  an  honest  tn^,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  speak  of  it  in  high  terms  of 
commendation. 

3.  School  Apparatus,  <&c.,  in  general,  both  in  village  and  more  rural  Sections,  is  rather 
deficient  in  the  supply.  The  fine  sets  obtained  for  the  earlier  Schools  are  now  worn  out. 
Several  Sections  are  however  remedying  this  deficiency.  The  Trustees  of  the  Section  in 
which  I  reside  have  just  ordered  S80  worth  from  the  Department. 

4.  The  Public  Libraries  established  many  years  ago  are  now  about  worn  out,  but  they 
did  mare  than  ^'  pai/ ''  through  all  these  years  ;  with  the  many  excellent  Sunday-School  libra- 
ries, they  have  created  a  taste  for  reading,  and  awakened  intelligence  in  quite  a  perceptible 
degree: 

It  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence,  if  of  no  further  significance,  that  the  most  accu- 
rately filled  returns  were,  as  a  general  rule,  received  from  localities  where  these  libraries  had 
been  established. 

5.  The  Regulations  in  regard  to  religious  instruction,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  have  not  in 
any  ease  been  taken  advantage  of  by  any  minister  ]  yet  Sunday-Schools  are  doing  a  good 
work  in  this  respect.  ^ 

1.  In  presentiugthe  requirements  of  the  Regulation  for  improved  School  accommodation, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  mere  captious  interference,  in'the  first  place  acquainting  myself 
with  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  Section,  and  ^nerally  preceding  the  notice  by  a  courte- 
ous request  for  the  required  improvement,  or  else  by  a  verbal  or  written  kindly  remonstrance 
with  the  trustees,  explaining  its  necessity,  the  propriety  of  the  regulation,  and  the  consequence 
of  persistent  default. 

In  one  or  two  cases,  however,  the  state  of  the  buildings  was  confessedly  and  palpably  too 
dilapidated  to  permit  delay,  and  after  verbal  communication  with  the  trustees,  the  required 
Qotice  was  sent. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  the  trustees  have  anticipated  notice  firom  me,  and  with  a 
laudable  seal  have  voluntarily  called  meetings,  selected  sites,  and  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  good  and  comfortable  School-houses. 

A  few  cases  of  dissatisfaction  have  occurred,  not  so  much  at  the  law  itself,  as  at  what 
Beemed  to  them  excessive  outlay.  This  is  not  so  acutely  felt,  when  the  period  in  which  the 
expense  has  to  be  raised  extends  through  a  number  of  years. 

2.  The  number  of  special  permits  granted,  did  not  exceed  (I  think)  six  in  1871,  nor 
two  in  1872. 

3.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  School  was  closed  up  for  want  of  teachers,  for  a  longer  period 
than  until  the  required  authority  was  received  from  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

In  the  oases  of  Separate  Schools,  however,  there  appears  at  present  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  teachers,  but  that  difficulty  was  equally  great  prior  to  the  new  law — and  is  owing 
partly  to  the  low  salaries  they  allow,  if  not  to  the  secret  disfavour  with  which  they  appear  to 
be  viewed  by  many  of  their  supporters. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  new  School-houses  about  to  be  erected,  will  vary  in  cost 
from  $650  to  $2,550 ;  and  also  that  in  some  cases  I  have  deferred  notice  in  consequence  of 
the  uncertainty  existing  in  reference  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  many  of  the  School 
Sections. 

County  op  Perth. 

JFiUiam  AUxander,  Esq. — The  working  of  the  Regulations  in  regard  to  School  accom* 
Qodations  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  in  this  County.  These  Regulations,  1  believe,  have 
enabled  the  Inspectors  to  do  more  for  the  comfort  of  children  and  real  benefit  of  the  Schools 
under  their  charge,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Regulations  together. 

Strike  out  tiiese  Regulations,  and  Inspectors  will  be  deprived  of  their  greater  power  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  Schools  of  Ontario,  and  their  office  would  present  much  of  the 
ineffidenoy  of  former  day& 

Whrai  visidng  the  Schools  under  my  charge,  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  have  the 
trustees  present.  I  then  fully  explained  these  Regulations  to  them,  and  pomted  out  whatever 
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deficiencies  may  exist  in  their  School  aooommodations,  and  in  every  instance,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  these  K^nlations  has  at  once  been  admitted,  and  never  have  they  been  r^arded  a^ 
tyrannical  or  oppressive,  nor  has  any  opposition  been  offered  to  carrying  them  out  In  enforc- 
ing these  Regulations,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  I  have  had  &e  hearty  co-operadon 
of  every  member  of  the  County  Council,  and  of  the  trustees  of  every  section  in  the  County,  as 
well  as  of  every  intelligent  ratepayer  who  has  children  to  be  educated. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  respect,  and  what  1 
am  able  to  assure  you,  will  be  done  during  the  year  1872,  I  will  notice  every  RegnlatioD 


Ist.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1871,  there  were  in  this  County  about  twenty  Schooi-dtes  of 
half  an  acre  in  extent  or  more.  There  are  now  enclosed  or  will  be  during  the  ensuing  sommer 
about  ninety  School-sites,  varying  in  extent  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a  quarter. 

2nd.  Fifteen  School-houses  have  been  condemned  by  me,  and  new  ones  will  take  the  ^Laee 
of  nearly  all  of  these  during  the  ensuing  summer.  Two  have  already  been  replaced  by  com- 
modious frame  ones,  and  contracts  are  let  for  most  of  the  others— one  of  these  will  be  sapeiior 
to  any  School-house  in  any  rural  Section  in  the  County.  Preparations  forhuilding  new  School- 
houses  are  going  on  in  nearly  everv  Township.  Commodious  lobbies  will  be  erected  to  several 
School-houses,  and  some  three  or  four  will  he  divided  so  as  to  afford  accommodation  fi)r  two 
teachers.  ' 

3rd.  In  one  Township  I  did  not  find  a  single  site  enclosed — in  another  only  two — ^more 
or  less  deficiency  in  this  particular  was  found  in  every  Township.  I  ftdly  expect  that  during 
next  summer  every  site  will  be  suitably  enclosed. 

4th  Included  in  Ist. 

5th.  I  found  this  Regulation  pretty  generally  carried  out,  and  where  it  was  not  I  invariar 
bly  required  a  well  to  be  dug  in  1872. 

6th.  I  have  found  very  much  to  complain  of  under  this  head,  and  have  insisted  upon 
this  Regulation  being  enforced  to  its  fullest  extent— have  always  pointed  out  to  teachers  their 
duty  in  this  connection. 

7th.  All  the  new  School-houses  will  be  furnished  with  the  most  approved  kinds  of  desb 
and  seats—  several  others  have  been  re-seated  within  the  last  few  months.  Many  new  black- 
boards have  been  provided.  Very  considerable  additions  are  continually  being  made  to  our 
supply  of  maps.  .  Tablet  lessons  are  being  introduced  into  every  School. 

Permits. — In  1871.  thirteen  temporary  certificates  were  granted  by  me — two  of  which 
were  granted  to  assistant  teachers ;  in  1872,  twelve  temporary  certificates  have  been  granted  - 
two  of  which  were  granted  to  assistant  teachers. 

Schools  closed. — During  the  latter  half  of  1871,  only  one  School  in  this  County  was  closed, 
viz. : — The  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  in  Momington.  The  trustees  of  this  Section,  I 
understand,  have  never  kept  their  School  open  more  than  six  months  in  each  year.  For 
some  years  past  they  have  had  the  same  teacher  employed  for  the  half  year,  at  a  salary  of  about 
$12  per  month.  This  teacher  obtained  a  third  class  certificate  from  the  old  County  Board- 
some  times  for  six  months  and  some  times  for  a  year.  Last  July  he  came  up  for  examina- 
tion and  remained  half  a  day  and  then  left — he  afterwards  applied  for  a  temporary  certificate, 
but  I  found  him  so  utterly  unfit  to  take  charge  of  any  School,  that  I  revised  to  give  it  to  him. 
I  believe  the  trustees  never  made  any  further  effort  to  get  a  teacher — their  School  was  kept 
o]^n  Jive  months  in  1871.  I  visited  each  of  the  trustees  of  this  School,  and  represented  to 
them  the  folly  of  keeping  a  School  on  this  principle,  i  nd  I  found  that  they  were  willing  to 
allow  the  Separate  School  to  die  out,  and  to  be  joined  to  the  Public  School  I  thought  I 
would  leave  it  to  itself  for  a  time  and  it  would  work  its  own  cure.  One  School  in  Blansbard 
is  now  vacant,  but  not  for  want  of  a  teacher.     I  expect  it  will  be  opened  after  Easter  vacaUoH' 

County  of  Huron,  South. 

John  R,  Miller,  Esq. — I  have  examined  carefully  every  School  with  two  exceptions. 
I  examined  the  work  of  the  teachers  during  the  early  part  of  my  visit,  and  then  each 
class  in  the  School  individually.  In  almost  every  case  trustees  and  parents  were  present 
I  gave  no  notice  of  my  approach,  but  immediately  upon  my  arrival  sent  for  trustees  and 
at  intermission  gave  a  general  invitation  to  parents.  This  step  has  been  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  I  am  confident  will  result  beneficially.    In  many  cases  a  large  number  attended 
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and  showed  by  their  great  attention  the  interest  taken  in  the  work.  In  every  case  I  in- 
trodaced  the  prescribed  JJmU  Table,  and  although  some  of  the  parents  grumbled,  the 
large  majority  hailed  the  change  with  delight  In  order  to  assist  the  teachers,  I  have 
taken  npon  myself  the  work  of  examination  for  promotion.  This  is  an  arduous  task  and 
perhaps  a  little  beyond  what  the  law  contemplates,  still  I  am  assured  of  such  good  results, 
that  I  propose  making  the  attempt. 

After  my  examination  I  explained  the  various  provisions  of  the  law,  and  particularly 
the  reasons  for  adopting  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  £rom  faithfully  carrying  out  the 
new  LmU  Table. 

Many  were  very  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new  Regulations,  and  spoke  of  tyranny,  &c., 
&c. ;  but  after  having  finished  my  work  in  the  School,  in  almost  every  case  those  who 
were  most  bitter  candidly  acknowledged  that  things  were  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  that 
they  firmly  believed  the  system  being  introduced  was  just  what  the  country  required. 
The  longer  I  work  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Eegulations  and  Limit  Table  the 
more  am  I  convinced  that  the  system  laid  down  is  eminendy  calculated  to  make  practical 
men  and  women. 

County  of  Huron,  North.  ^  • 

AreMbald  Dewar,  Esq, — A  few  of  the  Schools  visited  by  me,  I  found  in  a  very  healthy 
state,  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  alike  deserving 
hearty  approval,  In  some  more,  there  is  a  great  share  of  very  fair  work  going  on,  but  with 
6om€  adhering  defects.  The  latter  I  shall  class  as  fair  Schools,  on  an  aven^.  I  fear, 
however,  that,  on  referring  to  my  Report  Book,  you  will  not  form  a  very  flattering  opinion 
of  many  of  the  Schools  under  my  inspection.  I  have  been  very  much  disappointed  to 
find  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  in  many  instances,  not  of  such  a  nature  as  can,  in  any 
way,  be  considered  favourable  to  a  healthy  development  of  young  minds.  I  cannot 
characterize  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  teaching  that  I  have  seen,  otherwise  than 
a  memorizing  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  a  pouring  in  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  ; 
the  teachers,  at  the  same  time,  working  hard  enough,  so  far  as  amount  of  work  is  con- 
cerned, and  perhaps  labouring  conscienciously  too,  although  not  very  profitably  to  their 
pupils.  This  deficiency  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  hitherto  easy  mode  of 
making  teachers  of  school-boys  and  school-girls  who  never,  perhaps,  once  thought  of  in- 
quiring into  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage :  that  they  did 
not,  is  very  evident  from  the  number  of  candidates  at  the  late  examination  who  could  not 
distinguish  between  Education  and  Instruction,  or  between  Intellectual  teaching  and  Me- 
chatiii^  teaching. 

With  regai^  to  the  subjects  hitherto  taught  in  our  Schools  none,  I  think,  have  been 
more  indifferently  taught  than  reading  and  English  composition :  the  latter,  indeed,  has 
been  too  often  ignored  altogether.  In  a  few  Schools,  however,  the  reading  is  good,  and 
in  fewer  still  it  is  very  good. 

There  is  a  difficulty  sometimes,  in  jotting  parents  to  procure  any  books  beyond  the 
readers  and  perhaps  an  arithmetic,  and  m  getting  trustees  to  furnish  suitable  apparatus 
for  the  School.  A  little  more  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  probably  re- 
move the  former  difficulty  at  least,  which  happily  does  not  prevail  to  any  creat  extent. 

I  regret  to  state  that  I  found  few  libraries  in  connection  with  the  Schools,  and  of 
that  few,  only  one  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  used  and  that  through  th6  influence  of 
the  teacher.  That  Kbrary  is  in  fine  order  and  consists  of  an  excellent  collection  of  books 
to  which  fresh  additions  have  been  made  from  time  .to  time.  The  reason  why  the  remain- 
ing few  libraries  have  fallen  into  disuse  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  books  have  been  read 
and  nothing  added. 

The  majority  of  the  Schools  are  opened  and  closed  according  to  the  ]l^gnlations, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  are  taught  weekly  in  less  than  half,  but  in  future  this  will 
I  think  be  better  attended  to.  The  provision  for  giving  religious  instruction  in  our 
Schools  is  neglected  except  perhaps  in  one  instance  where  the  School  is  wholly  Catholic 
and  convenient  to  the  Priest's  house.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  suitable  apparatus  in  all  our 
Schools  and  in  many  ca^es  the  supply  of  maps  is  very  meagre  notwithstanding  the  easy 
terms  upon  which  these  mxj  be  obtained  at  the  Department,  and  ,here  I  wocdd  take  the 
liberty  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  instruments  made  in  Toronto. 
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The  Tellurian,  a  very  useful  instrument,  is  too  often  found  to  work  very  imper- 
fectly. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  getting  teachers  to  sive  object  lessons  and  to  use  tablets 
than  almost  anything  else,  I  suppose  arising  from  tne  fact  that  many  of  them  have  seen 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  School  themselves.  I  regret  to  find  many  who  have 
never  read  a  single  page  on  either  Education  or  Teaching. 

Two  Schools  have  done  a  little  towards  forming  a  School  Museum,  chiefly  in  Ento- 
mology but  in  no  case,  except  one,  is  there  a  Magic  Lantern,  although  both  would  afford 
a  great  amount  of  what  is  amusing  and  instructive  f 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  much  apathy  should  exist  among  people,  as  there  is,  with 
regard  to  furnishing  children  with  a  liberal  supply  of  good  reading  matter.  The  School 
libraries  are  altogeuier  too  few  in  number  and  of  that  few,  most  are  in  a  poor  condition 
and  of  course  do  not  produce  the  results  desired.  A  small  library  without  regular  addi- 
tions falls  too  readily  into  disuse  with  the  older  pupils  and  when  they  come  to  read,  the 
others,  who  may  not  have  read  these  books,  will  be  very  likely  to  follow  suit.  Theiv  are 
however,  «ne  or  two  libn^ries  well  taken  care  of,  and  read  too,  much  to  the  good  of 
the  pupils. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  new  Regulations  are  likely  to  be  productive 
of  good  throughout  our  Schools.  They  are  certainly  oringing  about  a  little  more  s^-stem 
in  management  and  in  classifying  pupiU  than  they  have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  in 
rural  Schools  especially. 

The  character  of  the  teaching  will,  I  am  confident  improve  too*  Teachers  form  them- 
selves into  local  associations  for  mutual  improvement  and  should  they  continue  tikis,  of 
which  I  have  little  doubt,  the  results  will  of  course  be  producti,ve  of  much  good  especially 
to  young  teachers  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  staff  here. 

With  regard  to  the  second  Section  of  tjhe  School  Law  of  last  year,  there  are  two 
classes  of  School-houses  affected  by  it,  viz.,  those  that  meet  the  requirements  of  the  lav 
so  far  as  to  allow  nine  square  feet  and  100  cubic  feet  for  the  number  of  pupils  who  have 
hitherto  attended,  and  yet  would  not  allow  95  square  feet  and  100  cubic  feet  for  all 
between  five  and  twenty-one  in  the  Section ;  and,  secondly,  those  that  are  too  small 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  class,  I  found  a  decidedly  hostile  feeling  against  immediate 
enlargement,  and  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  the  Section  was  an  arbitrary  one  ;  also^ 
that  arbitrary  powers  were  conferred  upon  the  Inspector.  On  account  of  this,  and  owing 
to  instructions  from  the  Department  not  to  be  rash,  I  judged  it  to  be  better  to  avoid  in- 
creasinga  feeling  of  opposition  in  the  meantime,  and,  instead,  to  deal  with  the  second 
class.  The  result  is,  that  altogether  eleven  School-houses  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  law  are  to  be  built  during  the  first  summer.  Some  others  would  like  a  postponement 
for  a  year.     Three  new  School-houses  were  built  last  summer. 

I  may  state  that,  in  regard  to  new  School-houses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  manage  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  their  erection  a  voluntary  matter  after  alL  Additions  to  School 
grounds  have  been  made  in  several  places,  but,  except  where  new  School-houseiB  are  to  be 
built,  I  cannot  tell  in  how  many  instances,  until  I  complete  my  second  visit  In  the  matt^ 
of  privies  alone  have  I  notifi^  trustees  that  I  would  withhold  money,  except  in  one  in- 
stance in  regard  to  a  fence  to  prevent  the  School  well  being  destroyed  by  geese.  I  may 
state  that  trustees  demur  a  little  as  to  the  size  I  want  them  to  buHd,  but,  on  the  whoie^ 
there  is  little  opposition ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  press  too  much  at  present  in  making 
additions  to  good  houses,  affording  accommodation  to  all  the  pupils  attending,  yet  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  from  five  to  twenty- one,  would  raise  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion I  would  regret  to  see.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 
in  any  other  respect  I  may  be  considered  remiss,  if  so,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer,  except 
that  I  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  strengthening  the  hands  of  those  opposed  to  the  new 
School  Law. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  effect  has  been  good  ;  a  very  large  number  of  School-hoiise& 
are  being  built,  and  the  number  to  be  reported  next  year  will  be  very  lai^. 

When  visiting  these  Schools,  I  sent  for  trustees,  and,  generally,  dismissed  the  pupik 
at  1 1-30,  so  that  they  might  go  home  to  inform  their  parents  of  the  examination.  In  this 
way  I  had  frequently  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  ratepayers  present,  and,  when  the  examina- 
tions were  completed,  I  stated  the  Law  and  Regulations  to  all,  and,  at  the  same  time  and 
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place,  where  change  was  necessary,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  accommodation 
required.  In  some  cases  where  trustees  were  not  present,  I  wrote  calling  their  attention 
to  the  state  of  affairs,  and  requesting  that  steps  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

At  first,  before  visiting  the  large  majority  of  the  Schools,  considerable  excitement 
prevailed  among  the  people,  but  when  the  different  provisions  were  explained  (a  work 
performed  in  every  Section),  the  feeling  subsided,  and  now  I  hear  no  complaints.  Very 
many  ratepayers  and  trustees  were  delighted  that  the  Section  would  be  compelled  to  take 
steps  to  build,  as  they  were  ashamed  of  the  old  house.  The  great  objection  is,  not  that 
they  required  to  build — the  great  majority  see  the  necessity  of  that,  but  to  the  Regulation 
requiring  larger  play-grounds.  I  may  say  that  the  Regulation  is  well  received  by  a  larce 
majority  of  tiaose  really  interested  in  School  work.  In  many  cases  trustees  cannot  possibly 
bmld  during  the  present  year,  and  they  have  asked  me'to  allow  them  another  year,  in 
order  to  make  preparation.  I  have  always  said,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  you ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  withhold  a  Grant  from  any  School  in  my  district,  as  I 
believe  that  all  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  fulfil  their  duty  in  this  respect 

N«t  a  single  School  is  vacant  for  want  of  teacher. 

County  of  Bruce,  West.    . 

Benjamin  Freer,  Esq. — As  may  perhaps  be  expected,  there  is  a  great  divergence  of  the 
existing  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  Schools  from  the  published  Regulations  in 
respect  to  the  programme  of  studies  and  the  state  and  appurtenances  of  the  School  pre- 
mises.   Subjects  taught — 

Beading, — ^As  a  general  rule  the  pupils  are  reading  in  books  much  in  advance  of  their 
proficiency  and  attainments.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  vain  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  ostentatious  teachers  to  make  a  display  of  progress  which  has  not  in  reality  been 
achieved.     I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  considerable  change  in  this  respect. 

SpeUing, — ^The  spelling  of  words  is  generally  good,  while  in  meanings  and  derivations 
(except  in  a  few  cases^  the  scholars  are  kmentably  deficient. 

Drawing, — Drawing  is  totally  neglected. 

Writing, — Sufficient  attention  is  not  directed  to  the  instruction  of  the  pi^mary  classes 
in  writing.  In  some  cases  I  have  found  pupils  reading  in  the  Third  Book  not  able  to  form 
a  letter. 

ArWimeHc. — Arithmetic  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  above  than  below  the  standard, 
except  in  a  few  very  miserably  conducted  Schools.  The  principal  defect  that  I  notice  is 
a  want  of  classification  of  students  in  this  subject,  each  one  being  often  allowed  to  advance 
in  Arithmetic  at  his  own  rate  of  progress. 

English  Qrammar. — English  Grammar  I  have  usually  found  in  a  very  backward  stata 
It  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  to  find  the  Senior  Orammar  Class  able  to  parse  and 
analyze  even  a  simple  sentence  correctly. 

Book-keeping. — ^Book-keeping  seems  to  be  taught  in  too  many  instances  rather  by  mere 
copying  than  by  instruction  in  its  principles. 

Compositum.— In  most  Schools  Composition  is  left  entirely  in  abeyance.  In  my  visits 
I  have  directed  the  teachers'  special  attention  to  this. 

Geography  and  History. — Geography  and  English  History  questions  have  generally 
received  correct  answers,  and  I  should  consider  these  subjects  as  being  rather  in  advance 
of,  than  behind,  the  Progranmie.     Canadian  History  is  only  just  being  introduced. 

ChrisHan  Morals  am  Civil  Government, — Christian  Morals  and  Civil  Government,  aa 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  have  received  no  attention  whatever,  except  in  an  indirect  and 
cursory  manner. 

Algebra  and  Geometry, — As  to  Algebra  and  Geometry,  it  is  only  in  two  or  three  village 
Schools  that  I  have  found  them  taught  with  anything  like  a  proper  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  their  principles. 

Agriculiwral  Chemistry,  &c. — ^The  authorized  text-book  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  has 
not  as  yet  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  Schools  subject  to  my  inspection,  but  it  will  be 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  term. 

Vocal  Music, — Vocal  Music,  in  the  shape  of  simple  song,  is  taught  (and  successfully) 
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in  about  one-tenth  of  the  Schools  of  West  Bruce ;  and  I  think  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
particular  branch  is  receiving  increased  attention. 

Buildings. — Respecting  size  of  buildings,  ventilation,  School  grounds,  and  conveniences, 
the  greater  number  of  School  premises  are  not  in  conformity  wiUi  the  departmental  Kega- 
lations  concerning  the  same.  In  many  Sections  the  buildings  are  the  original  log  or  frame 
houses  erected  at  the  formation  of  the  Sections,  destitute  of  lobbies,  closets,  or  classrooms, 
and,  in  the  back  Sections,  even  of  necessary  conveniences.  As  will  be  seen,  however,  from 
the  enclosed  particular  report,  there  are  many  honourable  exceptions  to  this,  especially  in 
the  Townships  of  Saugeen  and  Culross.  In  the  course  of  my  visits  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  comment  severely  upon  these  deficiencies,  and  to  stir  up  some  of  the  specially 
apathetic  Sections  by  setting  before  them,  and  threatening  them  with,  the  pains  and 
penalties  attached  to  nonconformity  with  the  published  Eegulations  and  requirements. 

• 

County  of  Bruce,  East. 

E.  V.  Lomgdon,  Esq, — From  this  report  you  will  see  that  there  are  a  few  Schools  in 
good  working  order,  but  the  majority  considerably  below  par.  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
deficiency  of  teachers  trained  for  their  work,  as  they  seem  to  be  hard-working  and  indus 
trious,  but  without  system,  thus  being  unable  to  employ  their  time  to  advantage. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  working  of  our  Schools,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  thelieces- 
sity  of  having  teachers  thoroughly  and  systematically  trained  for  the  work. 

As  yet  very  little  has  been  done  in  regard  to  School-house  accommodation,  but  I  have 
brought  the  matter  before  trustees,  who  have  agreed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  Undoubtedly  the  result  of  this  will  be  a  very  superior  class  of  School-houses, 
and  a  great  improvement  in  the  grounds  and  other  acconmiodation.  In  all  cases  in  which 
I  have  found  the  premises  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  number  of  pupils,  I  have  spoken 
to  the  trustees  concerning  the  matter,  and  have  asked  them  to  give  it  their  early  attention. 
My  suggestions  and  remarks  have  been  favourably  received  in  every  instance. 

No  School  within  my  jurisdiction  has  been  closed  through  inability  on  the  part  of 
trustees  to  procure  properly  qualified  teachers. 

^  County  of  Middlesex,  East. 

S.  P.  Oraat,  Esq. — In  this  County  the  "  Eegulation"  compelling  trustees  to  "  provide 
ample  School  accommodation  for  all  resident  pupils*'  has  worked  admirably.  As  a  rule  the 
School  Sections  are  wealthy  and  had  very  poor  houses,  and  it  only  required  the  attention  of 
trustees  drawn  towards  the  subject  to  have  them  build  immediately.  A  number  of  admi- 
rable School-houses  were  built  last  fall ;  but  in  about  thirty  Sections  are  they  prepanng 
to  build  the  coming  summer,  and  I  am  glad  to  add  that  the  intention  is  in  nearly  every 
case  to  build  first-class  houses.  In  one  case  only  did  I  say  to  trustees  that  they  tnusi  pro- 
vide more  accommodation,  and  the  case  was  an  extreme  one.  The  house,  the  worst  in  the 
County,  the  Section  wealthy,  but  the  trustees  men  who  had  no  interest  in  the  School,  and 
determined  to  have  everything  in  the  cheapest  possible  fashion.  We  sadly  need  more 
trained  teachers,  and  shall  rejoice  if  we  shall  get  a  Normal  School  here. 

There  have  been  no  Schools  closed  for  want  of  teachers. 

County  of  Middlesex,  West. 

School-Houses  and  Premises. 

J.  C.  Olashan,  Esq. — The  House — GondUion — ^In  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  Divi- 
sion, the  School-houses  are  in  general  very  good.  In  a  few  sections  it  may  be  necessai^' 
to  notify  the  trustees  of  their  duty  ere  they  will  act ;  but  in  the  greater  number,  the  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  do  all  that  can  reasonably  be  required  of  them,  rightly  considering;  thai 
the  house  in  which  their  children  spend  one-third  uieir  waking  hours,  should  combine  all 
that  is  needful  for  comfort  and  health.  In  the  newer  settlements  the  feeling  is  just  as 
strong  in  favour  of  good  School-houses  ;  but  the  ability  to  provide  them  is  too  often  lacking 
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Here,  I  ask  that  the  School-house  shall  be,  at  least,  as  good  as  the  dwelling  houses  in  the 
Section. 

Size — In  most  cases  the  School-houses  are  too  small  to  accommodate  the  whole  legal 
School  population,  but  quite  large  enough  for  the  population  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  more  than  this  would  but  cause  a  needless  expense  in  the  cost  of  the 
building.  I  find  a  very  good  standard  would  be  the  greatest  numoer  of  pupils  entered  on 
the  School  register  during  any  term. 

Furnishing — Seating — In  the  new  School-houses,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  two 
pupils  sit  at  each  desk,  either  on  a  double  seat,  or  each  on  a  separate  chair  ;  but  in  too 
many  cases  I  have  found  the  old  style  of  desks  accommodating  from  three  to  eight  pupils, 
rendering  thorough  discipline  almost  impossible  from  the  difficulties  and  confusion  in  mov- 
ing the  classes. 

Maps  and  Tabids — ^The  supply,  in  most  cases,  is  good.  I  find  that  able  and  ener- 
getic teachers  can  nearly  always  get  all  the  maps  they  r^ly  require.  With  Tablet-lessons 
3ie  case  is  different  A  few  Schools  are  furnished  with  them,  nor  are  they  always  rightly 
used  where  found.  I  believe  that  enough  is  spent  every  summer  for  first  books  to  supply 
all  the  Schools  with  Tablet-lessons  three  times  over. 

Othe^  Appara;tus — All  the  Schools  have  blackboards,  and  the  teachers  are  rapidly 
learning  their  great  importance  in  teaching.  Most  of  the  Schools  are  furnished  with  ter- 
restrial Globes :  in  not  a  few  instances  with  the  twelve  inch  size.  Besides  these,  little  or 
no  other  apparatus  is  to  be  found,  if  some  three  or  four  Schools  are  excepted.  Of  the 
many  usefal  and  instructive  philosophical  instruments,  a  teacher  can  make  for  himself,  I 
have  observed  none.  This  may  anse  from  a  lack  of  training  in  experimental  science,  too 
many  of  the  teachers  never  having  been  inside  the  walls  of  any  but  a  rural  School,  and 
in  it  they  heard  nothing  but  saying  lessons  from  a  book 

Premises — Area — To  the  majority  of  the  School-houses  more  or  less  play  ground  is 
attached,  and  trustees  are  taking  advantage  of  Sect.  17  of  the  School  Law  Improvemtnt 
Act  of  1871,  to  increase  the  accommodation  in  this  respect. 

Condition — The  play-grounds  are  generally  well  fenced,  and  where  needful  levelled ; 
but  the  teachers  should  now  step  in.  fTells  have  generally  been  sunk  and  good  pumps 
put  in ;  but  in  winter  these  seem  veiy  often  to  get  into  a  chronic  need  of  repair  from 
bemg  allowed  to  freeze  up.  A  year  or  two  may  somewhat  remedy  this  as  teachers  become 
accustomed  to  the  care  of  them.  fFater  Closets  for  almost  every  School  have  been  erected, 
but  they  are  too  often  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair.  Shade  trees  have  but  in  a  few  instan- 
ces been  planted  around  the  play  grounds.    Flowers  not  at  alL 

Teachers. 

Styles  of  Teaching.  This  has  greatly  improved  within  these  last  few  years,  but  there 
8tin  remains  too  much  of  the  hearing  system.  Formerly,  the  usual  mode  was  to  set  a 
class  60  many  lines  in  a  text  book,  and  then  to  hear  the  pupils  repeat  them  from  memory, 
the  teacher  holding  the  book  in  one  hand,  and  a  rod  or  a  strap  in  the  other.  No  tests 
were  applied  to  discover  whether,  or  not  the  pupik  tmderstood  wnat  they  repeated.  This 
system  of  setting  and  hearing  mnemonic  lessons^  the  square  inch,  where  still  practised,  has 
been  so  &r  improved  that  the  strap  is  omitted.  A  few  trained  teachers  have  wholly  ^ven 
up  this  hearing  system  and  teach,  and  most  of  the  others  apply  it  only  to  certain  subjects 
which  from  a  lack  of  training  and  professional  reading  they  know  not  how  otherwise  to 
teach.  To  the  aid"  of  these,  who  are  generally  anxious  to  improve,  come  the  Teachers 
Associations  organized  during  the  year,  and  a  decided  improvement  has  already  become 
apparent  in  several  instances  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  thus  far  discussed 
at  the  meetings.  A  yet  greater  and  more  rapid  advance  may  be  expected  as  the  teachers' 
become  more  accustomed  to  teaching  and  gain  confidence.  In  reading,  for  example,  a 
teacher  who  bad  practised  the  hearing  system  for  several  years  confessed  that  he  did  not 
like  "to  tackle  a  Fifth  Glass,''  yet  he  was  decidedly  above  the  average  of  his  profession. 
The  great  lack  is  traimngy  and  this  teachers  themselves  are  beginning  to  recognize.  A 
Koimai  School  somewhere  in  the  West,  say  in  London,  would  certainly  be  a  great  boon. 

teachers,  especially  the  married,  would  attend  it  there,  but  do  not  care  to  go  to 
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Salaries. — In  rural  sections  these  have  hitherto  been  too  low  for  it  to  be  worth  the 
while  of  able  and  energetic  men  to  remain  in  the  profession.  This  perhaps  explains  why 
so  few  Normal  School  Students  are  at  present  teaching ;  the  very  superiority  of  their  eda- 
cation  increases  the  inducements  to  engage  in  other  professions  and  they  are  consequenliy 
the  first  to  leave  the  ranks. 

How  affected  by  the  School  Law  Improvement  Ad  o/"  1871  amd  the  BegulcUums  of  the  CottSr 
oil  of  Public  Instruction. — The  New  School  Act  and  Eegulations  by  raising  the  standard  of 
examinations  has  been  a  boon  to  good  teachers.  The  salaries  for  1872  are  much  higher 
than  for  1871  and  teachers  now  find  it  better  worth  their  while  to  work  and  to  study  that 
they  may  keep  their  position  in  the  profession  and  trustees  and  parents  begin  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  Schools  now  that  their  pockets  tell  them  their  increased  "  Value.''  If 
salaifes  increase  at  their  present  rate  teaching  will  become  as  remunerative  as  other  pursuits, 
and  our  ablest  men  will  remain  in  the  profession,  no  longer  making  it  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  else.  Inferior  or  ill-educated  teachers  will  be  thrown  out  and  good  men  take 
their  place.  There  are  thousands  in  the  country  who  would  become  excellent  teachen 
were  teaching  made  worth  their  while. 

Feeling  in  regard  to  the  New  School  Act  and  Regulatums. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  general  feeling  among  teachers  is  strongly  in  favour  o(  the 
New  School  Act  and  Regulations  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  sections  and  claoses. 
Take  for  example  the  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates.  All  acknowledge  that  except 
for  First  Class,  the  standard,  if  any  change  has  been  made,  is  nominally  lower  wlule  actu- 
ally higher,  the  cause  being  that  greater  thoroughness  is  required.  Formerly  great  show 
was  made  in  the  questions  but  too  often  almost  anything  would  do  for  answers  and  conse- 
quently almost  anybody  could  pass.  This  was  a  great  discouragement  to  the  best  menu 
they  could  go  no  higher  than  a  First  A,  and  they  saw  candidates  fer  their  inferiors  receiving 
certificates  of  the  same  grade  as  their  own,  or  at  most  one  lower.  That  there  were  able 
ijuen  among  them  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Autumn  examinations  this  County  tod 
jke  of  the  nine  First  Class  certificates  granted  to  4he  whole  Province,  It  is  not  intended  Ae 
number  shall  long  remain  at  that. 

,To  sum  up. 

While  the  teaching  in  this  division  is  very  good  yet  there  is  room  for  improvement, 
and  the  teachers  are  conscious  of  this,  and  willing  and  anxious  to  make  such  improvement, 
supporting  all  measures  aiming  at  this. 

Schools. 

GondiHon. — As  I  have  declared  the  teaching  to  be  very  good,  the  condition  of  the  Schools 
(the  test)  must  also  be  Y&ry  good.  In  discipline  a  very  marked  advance  has  been  made. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  to  be  a  restraint  of  pupils  from  talhing  during  School  hours 
through  physical  fear,  but  rather  the  just  and  beneficial  exercise  of  moral  'power  by  the 
teacher.  There  is  also  in  progress  a  change  of  views  regarding  the  results  and  subjects 
of  instruction.  In  the  latter  respect  the  new  Programme  will  hasten  and  encourage 
improvement. 

The  Programme  of  Studies  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  all  the  best  teachers,  and 
most  strongly  by  those  who  introduced  it  earnest  and  have  tried  it  longest.  When  its 
rules  and  working  had  been  discussed  at  the  Teachers'  Associations,  and  were  fully  ^- 
derstood,  the  only  teachers  who  still  hesitated  were  those  whose  Schools  were  very  fef 
from  the  standard.  In  this  Division  the  rule  in  introducing  it  has  been,  whenever  possi* 
ble,  to  work  the  Schools  up  to  it,  not  to  depress  them  down  to  it. 

Parents, 

Parents  generally  take  too  little  interest  in  School  matters,  the  chief  exceptions  be- 
ing those  who  interfere  only  to  find  fault.  As  there  are  one  or  two  of  these  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  section,  an  active  encouragement  by  the  satisfied  should  be  shown  to  the 
teacher  who  is  faithfully  and  conscienciously  discharging  his  duty.  In  two  or  three  re- 
spects parents  sometimes  interfere  to  the  detriment  of  the  School ;  in  refusing  to  furnish 
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books  veally  needed  by  their  children,  and  in  seeking  to  have  them  hurried  from  class  to 
class  before  they  are  fit  for  promotion.  In  respect  to  the  former  interference,  it  is  right 
a  proper  oversight  should  be  exercised,  and  if  the  teacher  is  injudicious  a  restraint  ap- 
plied ;  but  this  is  sometimes  carried  to  excess.  In  regard  to  hurrying  pupils  from  class 
to  class,  is  it  not  strange  that  if  a  pupU  pronounces  the  words  of  a  reading  lesson  (called 
reading  it),  it  is  thought  sufficient,  while  in  learning  a  song  the  music  must  be  gone  over 
time  and  again,  no  matter  how  well  the  words  are  &own.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
parents  that  knowing  the  toords  and  knowing  the  reading  are  very  different  things. 

Museums. 

Ne  School  Museums  of  any  kind  have  been  commenced  in  the  Division. 

Libraries. 

Number.  — Msoij  of  the  Schools  possess  libraries  belonging  either  immediately  to  the 
Section,  or  indirectly  through  the  Township.  In  the  latter  case  the  libraries  are  changed 
either  annually  or  biennially,  thus  giving  a  greater  variety  of  books  to  select  from. 

If^uence. — ^This  is  very  little,  compared  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  books.  So 
iar  as  I  can  learn  the  causes  of  tlus  are,  first,  the  books  are  mostly  of  a  scientific  charac- 
ter, of  the  dry  stamp,  written  in  a  dull,  insipid,  or  childish  style,  by  men  whose  names 
are  unknown  in  the  science  of  which  they  treat ;  second,  there  is  a  general  lack  of  the 
preluninary  training  necessary  to  understand  ^and  appreciate  scientific  books.  Historical 
works  are  generally  sought  after  and  read,  as  also  are  the  better  class  of  biographies  and 
books  of  travels.  There  is  much  need  for  good  Libraries,  as  is  proved  by  Sunday-School 
Libraries  being  so  common  and  popular,  and  also  by  the  large  sale  of  cheap  sensation 
novels  and  low-class  tales,  these  exerting  a  most  pernicious  influence.  There  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  developing  and  cultivating  a  healthy  taste  in  literature.  Interesting  books 
are  sought  for ;  let  them  be  those  the  general  voice  of  mankind  has  pronounced  beneficial 
as  well  Histories,  biographies,  travela  (not  dry  descriptions  of  scenery,  but  vivid  por- 
trayals of  men  and  manners,  or  lively  narratives  of  adventures  and  accidents  by  flood  and 
field),  descriptions  of  arts  and  manufactut'es,  standard  light  literature  and  poetry,  and 
lastly,  scientific  works  written  by  such  men  as  Faraday,  Sir  John  Herdchel,  &c. ;  all 
these  would  be  sought  after  and  read. 

County  of  Elgin. 

A,  F.  BuiUfTy  Esq, — The  working  of  the  Regulations  under  the  School  Act  of  1871, 
concerning  adequate  School  accommodations,  has  given  no  dissatisfaction  that  I  am 
aware  of^  and  the  effect  thus  far  has  been  salutary.  In  sections  needing  improved  School 
accommodation  I  have  relied  chiefly  upon  persuasion  and  argument,  supported  by  the  ex- 
planation that  the  spirit  of  the  Statute,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Begulations,  required 
all  that  was  asked'for.  In  five  diflPerent  cases  where  the  School-houses  were  wretched 
hovels,  and  trivial  excuses  had  been  made  by  trustees  during  the  past  four  years,  sites 
have  now  been  selected  and  contracts  taken  for  building  new  ones.  There  are  many 'trus- 
tees also  whose  sense  of  duty  is  clear,  but  who  are  glad  at  the  same  time  to  have  their 
hands  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  law  requires  the  expenditure  for  necessary  School 
.accommodation.  I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  this  County  from  the  Begulations  on  this 
point 

No  Schools  are  closed  now,  and  none  were  closed  in  1871  for  want  of  teachers.  The 
new  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations  has  induced  more  study  among  teachers,  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  marked  change  for  the  better. 

County  of  Kent. 

^.  B,  Harrison,  Esq, — Up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  two  very  small 
Schools  where  all  the  pupils  were  in  the  "first-class",  I  have  not  found  the  "New pro- 
gramme of  studies  carried  out" 
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With  three  teachers,  in  a  properly  graded  School,  the  "  Programme"  can,  without 
any  doubt  on  my  mind,  be  successtully  carried  out,  and  only  imperfectly  where  there  are 
only  two  teachers.  But  where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  I  do  not  think  more  than  four 
classes  should  be  attempted,  and,  not  even  those,  where  the  School  is  very  large. 

In  most  Schools,  I  found  no  attempt  made  to  introduce  the  "  New  Course  of  Study" 
the  teachers  hesitating  to  make  any  change  until  I  came.  This  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
natural  timidity  on  their  part,  in  view  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  parents  on  the 
score  of  being  obliged  to  purchase  new  books,  and  their  children  being  put  back  in  tbeir 
studies,  and  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  being  unwilling  to  take  a  lower  grade  in  the  School. 

fiut  this  opposition  will  gradually  subside  wherever  some  degree  of  firmness,  with 
moderation,  is  exhibited  by-  the  Inspectors. 

Teachers,  generally  speaking,  unite  with  me  in  the  belief  that  the  "  New  Course  of 
Study"  will  prove  beneficial 

Examining  in  accordance  with  the  above  Programme,  I  have  been  obliged  to  place 
Scholars  in  lower  classes  in  almost  all  the  Schools,  consequently,  they  do  not  appear  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  report. 

The  effect  of  the  working  of  the  Regulations  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  "School 
Accommodation,"  as  required  by  the  2nd  section  of  the  School  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1871,  has  been  on  the  whole  beneficial  Formerly,  too  little  depended  on  the  local 
superintendent's  visits,  as  he  could  only  suggest  what  ought  to  be  done.  Sometimes  his 
suggestions  were  carried  out,  but  at  other  times,  though  the  board  of  trustees  fully 
agreed  with  him,  his  suggestions  were  disregarded,  through  a  fear  that  by  increasing  the 
amount  on  the  collection  roll  of  their  School  Section,  "  aU  expense  would  not  be  kept 
down,"  and  consequently  some  influential  ratepayer,  or  ratepayers,  would  be  offended. 

A  School-house  designed  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  80  pupils  would,  after 
a  few  years,  be  considered  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  accommodate  120  pupils,  or  more  if 
they  could  only  be  seated.  No  wonder,  owing  to  its  pestiferous  air,  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
<fec.,  &c.  would  rapidly  spread  through  the  Section. 

A  School  with  an  irr^ular  attendance,  yet  showing  an  average  attendance  of  70  or 
80  pupils  for  the  half-year,  was  not  considered  too  large  to  be  taught  by  one  teacher. 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  a  large  increase  of  expenditure  being  absolutely  requir- 
ed, and  acknowledged  to  be'  so  by  the  trustees,  yet  nothing  was  done  until  aiter  the 
above  Begulations  came  into  force.  Examples  can  be  given  where  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure would  have  been  very  small. 

I  believe  many  trustees  are  favourable  to  the  above  Regulations,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so,  provided  they  are  administered  in  accordance  with  the  ability  the  people  pos- 
sess to  comply  with  what  is  required.  Many  of  our  Sections  besides  not  being  wealthy, 
are  being  heavily  taxed  for  large  drains.  These,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
are  desirous  to  do  all  that  is  required,  but  are  not  able  at  present  to  carry  out  fiilly  the 
said  Regulations. 

One  favourable  feature  in  the  above  clause  is .  that  trustees  are  able  to  meet  objec- 
tions to  any  necessary  expenditure  by  showing  that  they  are  personally  liable  to  any  loss 
of  School  Ainds,  as  well  as  open  to  prosecution  on  the  part  of  any  parent  or  guardian 
for  a  neglect  of  duty,  while  me  objector  is  exposed  to  no  loss. 

With  respect  to  the  working  of  the  above  clause  up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty.  In  some  instances  the  trustees  have  promptly  taken  the  initiative 
in  erecting  separate  offices  for  both  sexes,  which  in  some  places  were  sadly  needed,  pro- 
viding play-grounds,  or  increasing  the  size  of  some  already  provided,  giving  contracts 
for  fencing,  digging  weUs^  &c.,  &c.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  inducing  trustees  to 
provide  additional  accommodation  by  adding  to  the  School-house  already  buut,  or  to  take 
steps  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  School-house,  to  engage  assistant  teachers,  provide 
maps,  to  furnish  suitable  out-buildings  for  each  of  the  sexes,  &c. 

The  15tl^  clause  of  the  Act  of  1871  is  not  working  satisfactorily  as  it  affords  no  pro- 
tection to  those  who  appeal  to  the  County  Council  against  the  operation  of  any  by-law, 
or  resolution  complarued  of,  if  the  Towndiip  Council  persists  in.  passing  the  same,  after  it 
has  been  disallowed  by  the  Cotnmittee. 

The  power  to  dissolve  Union  Sections  should  be  taken  from  the  Township  Councils 
and  given  to  County  Councils. 
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No  School  has  been  closed  for  a  period  of  twelve  mouths  daring  the  year  1871  for 
the  want  of  teachers. 

In  order  to  render  the  marking  on  teachers'  certificates  more  uniform,  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  require  the  different  Boards  of  Examiners  to  use  the  same  percentage  for  their 
marks.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  directions  the  Kent  Board  conimued  to  use  its  for- 
mer system  of  marking,  viz  :  for  less  then  37  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  paper,  nothing 
is  given;  from  37  to  44—6  ;  from  44  toT50— 5  ;  from  50  to  56—5  ;  56  to  61  J— 4 ;  from 
62i  to  68—4  ;  from  68  to  75—3;  from  75  to  81—3  ;  from  81  to  87i— 2  ;  100  —1 ; 
other  Boards  commence  with  25  per  cent. 

No  Certificate  should  be  given  to  any  applicant  who  fails  to  receive  at  least  33 
per  cent  of  the  marks  given  to  each  paper  on  a  certain  number  of  fundamental  subjects. 

The  Jowrncl  of  EdueaHon  for  1871  has  not  only  been  useful,  but  quite  a  desideratum, 
we  could  not  have  accomplished  much  without  it. 

In  order  to  give  an  impetus  to  our  libraries,  the  various  Sections  should  exchange 
books,  and  from  time  to  time  procure  a  few  new  ones  from  the  Department     I  find  that 
very  few  applications  have  been  made  for  books  during  the  past  year.     In  some  Sections  . 
no  books  have  been  issued.  ^^^ 

Counter  Lambton  (No.  1.) 

Qwrge  W.  Ross,  Esq. — ^As  a  rule,  I  visited  two  Schools  each  day.  In  cases,  however, 
where  the  Schools  were  large,  I  remained  the  whole  day,  making  it  a  point,  by  personal 
examination,  to  assure  myself  fully  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  School  was  con- 
ducted, and  also  to  take  such  notes  of  the  teacher's  style  and  system  of  tuition  as  could  be 
obtained  by  his  conducting  certain  parts  of  the  examination  at  my  request.  The  following 
general  wmnnary,  compiled  from  my  notes,  will  enable  you  to  comprehend  more  fully 
the  standing  of  the  Public  Schools  in  my  division  : — 

Total  number  of  School  Sections 64 

"  School-houses 63 

Number  of  Frame  School-houses  condemned 5 

«        Log  «  "        4 

Of  those  condemned,  4  are  in  Bosanquet,  4  in  Plympton,  and  1  in  Warwick.     No.  17  of 
Plympton  has  no  School-house. 

According  to  instructions,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  those  cases  of 
deliqaex>cy,  and  hope  that  a  remedy  will  be  provided  during  the  coming  year.  Many  of 
the  School-houses  in  my  division  are  quite  large  and  commodious,  particularly  those  erected 
of  late  years.  The  furniture,  too,  is,  in  most  cases,  of  the  most  approved  style,  not  a  few 
receiving  their  supply  from  Jacques  &  Hay,  of  Toronto.  In  ouxer  cases,  however,  the 
old  style  of  fastening  the  desks  to  the  walls,  with  long  forms  for  the  pupils,  is  yet  retained. 
This  method  prevails  in  nme  Schools  which  I  have  condemned. 

Play-OroundSj  dc 

It  is  very  much  to  be  resetted  that  so  many  of  our  Public  Schools  are  ahnost  entirely 
destitute  of  a  plav-ground.  In  only  7  Sections  does  the  area  reach  one  acre ;  in  16  Sec- 
tions it  is  one  half  acre ;  in  7  sections  there  is  no  play-ground  whatever,  while  the  remain- 
ing 34  have  the  merest  fragment  of  ground,  varying  from  one-fourth  to  one-tenth  of  an 
2u:re.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  pupils  play  upon  the  public  highway,  and  are  thus 
exposed  to  dangers  Ihat  might  otherwise  be  avoided. 

In  33  Sections  the  playground  and  School-house  are  enclosed  ;  '22  Sections  have  pro- 
vided pumps  or  wells,  and  24  are  destitute  of  suitable  outhouses. 

Sdiool  PopviaMon. 

According  to  the  semi-annual  returns  for  1871,  the  School  population  of  my  division 
was  6,240,  distributed  among  the  different  Townships  as  follows : — 

Bosanquet 1,387 

Brooke 923 
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Order. — The  average  on  this  point  is  7  J,  number  below  average  27.  It  ia,  of  course, 
altogether  likely  Uiat  scholars  will  conduct  themselves  with  mpre  than  ordinary  drcum 
spection  in  the  presence  df  a  stramger,  but,  even  assuming  this,  I  fully  believe  that  the 
Schools  in  my  division  are  orderly  and  well  conducted.  In  a  few  cases  only  there  mtn 
evidences  of  confusion  and  noisiness. 

System, — ^This  refers  to  the  mode  of  classification — the  division  of  time — ^the  method 
of  advancing  to,  and  retiring  from,  the  class  for  recitation — ^the  manner  in  whidb  the 
pupils  stand  in  their  class — ^the  plan  adopted  by  the  teacher  in  imparting  instruction,  &€. 
The  average  on  this  point  was  7^,  number  below  average,  26. 

AtterUion. — This  refers  to  the  diligence  of  the  scholars  during  my  visit,  and  the  atten- 
tion which  they  pay  to  the  teacher  and  myself  during  examination.  Average  7^,  nomber 
below,  28. 

Discipline. — ^This  refers  to  the  promptness  of  the  scholars,  the  readiness  with  which 
they  obey  the  teacher,  and  the  evidences  which  they  give  of  thorough  obedience.  Aver- 
age 8,  number  below,  26.' 

Complaints. 

The  complaints  of  the  teachers  are  of  various  kinds,  and  all  of  them  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

Ist.  Irregularity  of  attendance  at  School.  How  to  remedy  this  I  do  not  know.  I 
find  there  is  nothing  so  damps  the  energies  of  the  teacher,  and  so  often  deranges  all  faici 
plans  as  the  irregularity  of  the  scholars.  I  mean  to  call  especial  attention  to  ,this  matter 
in  my  public  lectures,  and  hope  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  better  sense  of  their  duty. 

2nd.  Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  trustees  and  parents.  The  number  of  entries  in 
the  visitors*  book  are  generally  "  few  and  far  between." 

3rd.  Deficient  maps  and  apparatus.     This  only  applies  to  a  few  Schools. 

4th.  Low  salaries.  I  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  sooner  to  make  the  necessaiy 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  my  division,  but  from  the  notes  taken, 
I  find  that  $400  is  paid  in  only  4  Schools.  This  is  the  highest  paid  a  male  teacher,  the 
lowest  being  $216  or  $18  per  month.  The  average  for  the  Township  of  Brooke  is  $230 
per  annum :  for  Plympton,  $275  ;  and  for  Euphemia,  $354. 

6th.  The  Superannuated  Teachers*  Fund.  The  young  teachers  complain  of  the  exac- 
tions of  this  fund  a  good  deal,  others  not  so  much.  I  only  wish  the  School  Law  was  so 
framed  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  two  or  more  Public  School  Inspec- 
tors, those  who  are  far  advanced  in  years  could  be  compelled  to  superannuate.  In  mj 
division  there  are  two  cases  particularly,  in  which  the  teachers  still  retain  the  system  of 
20  or  30  years  ago,  and,  owing  to  their  age,  are  not  disposed  to  abandon  what  they  haye 
practised  so  long.  Besides,  the  very  fact  of  their  age  entitles  them  to  a  consideration  thej 
do  not  really  merit,  and,  consequently,  the  same  pressure  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  as  upon  those  recently  entered  into  the  profession. 

Suggestions. 

1st.  The  above  with  reference  to  the  superannuation  of  teachers. 

2nd.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  prepare  a  blank  book  for  Inspectors,  with  the  necessary 
questions,  as  in  the  Annual  Keports  of  School  Trustees )  I  fear  that  my  report  is  not  so 
full  and  comprehensive  as  might  be  desired. 

3rd.  Could  not  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  make  some  provision  for  Teachers' 
Institutes,  so  that  a  course  of  lectures  could  be  provided  for  the  teachers  during  vacatios 
on  matters  connected  with  their  daily  work.  Such  institutes  would  be  a  great  boon,  and 
would  tend  to  adj^ance  very  materially  the  efficiency  of  our  Public  Schools. 

Lectures. 

I  have  postponed  the  delivery  of  any  Public  Lectures  on  Education  till  the  winter 
season.  I  propose  holding  a  public  examination  of  all  the  Schools  in  my  division,  and 
delivering  a  lecture  in  the  evening.  I  believe  in  this  way  I  will  reach  a  greater  number 
of  the  people  than  I  could  by  any  other  plan. 
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jTeoeA^r^  AssocioHons, 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  visiting  Schools,  I  have  oiganised  two  teachers'  associa- 
tions, one  for  the  northern  part  of  my  division,  and  the  other  for  the  southern.  We 
expect  to  get  aid  from  the  municipal  councils  of  the  Townships  interested,  and  procitre  a 
good  teachers'  library.  I  expect  by  this  means  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
teachers,  and  thus  fit  them  more  fully  for  the  very  responsible  duties  of  their  profession. 

The  Regulations  in  regard  to  School  accommodation  work  well  in  my  Division. 
Many  trustees  who  feel  disposed  to  erect  new  School-houses,  but  who  hesitate  because  of 
the  influence  of  some  men  opposed  to  any  expense,  feel  relieved  when  their  School-house 
is  condenmed,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  them  at  once  with  a  sufficient  pretext  to  go  on  with 
the  needed  inprovements.  Already  several  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  in  place  of  those  condemned,  and  I  fully  believe  that,  before 
the  close  of  1873,  every  School-house  condemned  by  me  last  year  wUl  be  replaced. 

In  a  few  cases  trustees  have  demurred  a  little  to  the  course  I  took  in  requiring  com- 
pliance with  the  Regulations  referred  to,  but  on  the  whole  the  new  system  has  wcrk^  weU 
and  I  would  he  very  sorry  to  see  U  repealed. 

No  School  in  my  division  is  closed  for  want  of  a  teacher.  I  have  found  besides  diat 
I  could  supply  several  vacancies  did  they  occur,  by  young  men  ready  to  teach  {when- 
ever the  opportunity  offered  itself. 

County  of  Lambtoi^  (  no  2.). 

John  Brebner,  Esq, — The  trustees  in  every  case  but  one  have  expressed  their]|willing 
ness  to  comply  with  the  Regulations  regarding  School  accommodation  'so  far  as  building 
is  concerned,  but  some  think  there  is  no  need  of  an  acre  of  ground  for  play  ground.  The 
Secretary  of  a  Village  Board,  who  had  over  a  hundred  children  crowded  into  one  room, 
in- charge  of  one  teacher,  asked  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  they  did  not  comply 
with  the  Regulations,  and,  on  being  told  they  would  Idse  the  grants,  replied  that  they 
wonld  be  gainers  if  they  d^d,  for  the  grant  would  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  extra  out- 
lay. I  then  said  that  unless  they  conducted  their  Schools  according  to  law,  they  would 
lose  the  power  to  levy  taxes.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  matter  since,  but  that  the 
contracts  for  erecting  the  required  buildings  have  been  made. 

In  but  one  case  have  I  told  the  trustees  they  mud^  build  thisjeax  -,  in  many  cases, 
however,  I  have  urged  early  compliance,  and  feel  assured  that  in  three  years  from  the. 
passing  of  the  Bill  there  wUl  be  no  need  for  more  pressure.  Four  new  School-houses 
w«re  erected  last  year  and  already  I  know  of  ten  to  be  erected  this  summer,  and  more 
would  be,  but  in  several  cases  a  new  arrangement  of  sections  must  be  made  first. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  teachers  in  my  Division  who  have  not  got  engagements,  some 
won't  teach  in  the  country,  and  some  have  not  been  successful  teachers,  the  remainder 
would  teach  but  ask  higher  salaries  than  they  can  get. 

I  did  not  require  that  the  new  books  should  all  be  introduced  at  once,  but  on  my 
first  visit  advised  teachers  to  allow  no  more  of  the  old  to  be  got.  I  have  now  visited  all 
the  Schools  except  two,  the  second  time,  and  told  them  that  the  new  books  alone  must 
be  used.  The  only  unauthorized  books  in  use  are  in  five  or  six  Schools,  the  subjects 
being  History,  Arithmetic,  and  Book-keeping.  In  Arithmetic,  objection  is  taken  to  the 
pronunence  given  to  £.  s.  d.,  in  the  new  books.  In  the  few  Schools  where  the  subjects 
are  taught.  Botany,  Agriculture  and  Chemistry  are  dealt  with  orally,  only  those  who  like 
being  required  to  get  tne  texts.  ;; 

County  of  Essex  (no.  1.). 

Tkeodule  Girardot^  Esg. — I  am  happy  to  state  in  my  report,  that  the  new  School  Bill 
had  a  good  effect  in  all  my  Division ;  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  welcomed 
by  the  people  and  teachers.  It  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me,  to  see  how  well  I  was  re- 
ceived in  my*first  visit  as  School  Inspector,  by  the  trustees  and  citizens  of  all  denomina- 
tions. I  found  many  School-houses  and  lots  which  were  not  according  to  Regulations ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  me  that,  in  every  case,  the  trustees  promised  to  take  measures  to 
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put  their  School  according  to  the  law.  I  can  assure  you,  Eev.  Sir,  that  there  will  be  no 
less  than  ten  fine  new  Scnool-houses  built  this  year  (1872),  and  that  many  other  Sections 
will  take  measures  to  build  next  year.  Some  new  sites  have  been  bought,  several  of  an 
acre  in  extent ;  some  others  were  enlarged  and  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  fenced  this  year. 
In  a  word,  I  think  that  all  the  School-houses  and  sites  in  my  Division,  will  be  accoi^ng 
to  Regulations  in  a  couple  of  years ;  there  may  be  two  or  three  exceptions,  but  it  will  be  only 
a  question  of  time.  Many  Schools  have  been  well  conducted  ;  however,  I  reeret  to  say 
that  some  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  many  respects.  The  teachers,  some  well  qualified, 
do  not  seem  to  understand  the  management  of  a  School ;  others  are  negligent,  or  have  no 
taste  for  teaching.  The  new  programme  of  examination  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good ; 
all  the  ignorant  teachers  who  were,  before,  the  disgrace  of  the  teaching  body,  have  been 
rejected  at  the  examiYiations.  Those  who  succeeded  had  a  better  chance  to  get  a  good 
situation.  All  our  good  old  teachers,  and  some  have  rendered  great  services  to  Education 
in  this  County,  had  their  salaries  increased  from  $50  to  $100  each,  and,  naturally,  they 
are  pleased  with  the  New  Law.  The  new  programme  of  studies  not  being  known  by  many 
teachers,  was  not  observed  by  them.  During  my  tour  I  distributed  School  registers  to 
every  Section,  and  told  positively  to  the  teachers  that  they  would  have  to  follow  it. 
They  all  promised  to  do  so.  You  will  see  in  my  yearly  report  that  a  certain  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12,  through  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  their 
parents,  have  not  attended  Scl^ool  at  all.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  one  or  two  were  fined  in 
each  Section,  that  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  other  refractory  parties.  Where  the 
Regulations  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  were  observed,  they  had  a  good  effect  I 
regret  to  say  that  some  teachers,  through^deference  to  trustees  or  negligence,  do  not  teach 
any  christian  morals.  Few  School  libraries  are  established  in  my  Division  ;  but  I  hope 
that,  in  course  of  time,  every  School  Section  will  have  its  own.  To  resume,  let  me  swr 
that,  with  the  new  School  Bill,  and  the  good  will  of  the  people  of  the  Count^  of  Essex, 
Education  will  be  flourishing  here  io  a  few  years. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  not  a  single  School  in  my  Division  has  been  shut  for  waat  of 
a  teacher. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that,  1  did  not  find,  in  my  Division,  a  single  person  who 
made  any  objections  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  School  accommodations,  as  required 
by  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  last  year.  1  «m  also  pleased  to  state,  that  the  School  trustees 
agreed  to  comply  with  the  law,  without  any  threatenings  from  my  part ;  but  merely  by 
persuading  them  of  the  benefits  they  would  derive  for  their  children  by  so  doins. 

The  trustees  often  told  me  that  they  were  pleased  with  the  clause  of  the  law  which 
compels  them  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  all  the  children  of  School  age,  in 
the  Section ;  because  this  clause  puts  them  above  the  blame  of  those  people  who  find 
fault  with  everything.  As  far  as  I  can  see  all  the  School-houses  and  sites  in  my  division 
will  be  according  to  law  in  a  couple  of  years ;  there  may  be  a  few  exceptions,  but  with 
them,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  time. 

If  that  2nd  clause  of  the  law  of  last  year  was  repealed,  I  would  consider  it  a  great 
misfortiine  for  the  School  population  of  this  County. 

County  6F  Essex  (no  2  ). 

James  BM,  Esq. — In  the  forty  rural  School  Sections  Within  my  jurisdiction  four  new 
School-houses  have  been  built,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  build  another.  This 
latter  is  to  be  in  the  thriving  Village  of  Leamington.  The  Section  has  already  a  good 
substantial  brick  School-house,  but  too  small  for  the  present  population.  When  I  visited 
there  a  month  ago,  the  question  was  being  warmly  discussed,  whether  to  enlarge  the  present 
building  or  erect  a  new  one.  I  spoke  strongly  for  a  new  building,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  to  receive  a  few  days  ago,  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  at  which 
that  course  was  resolved  on.  This  amount  of  improvement  has  been  made,  or  is  in  the 
course  of  completion  since  the  passing  of  the  new  Act,  and  may  fairly  be  attributed  to 
the  pressure  of  the  new  Regulations  ;  because  in  all  these  cases  the  necessity  of  better 
accommodation  has  existed  for  years  past. 

In  one  case  the  preparations  for  building  made  by  the  trustees  were  interrupted  by 
the  strengthening  of  the  obstructive  party,  by  the  motion  made  in  the  "  assembly  "  to 
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leave  the  School  accommodation  entirely  to  the  good  will  of  the  Trustees.  That  is  the 
(ml^  instance  in  which  any  person,  trustee  or  other,  has  in  my  heasmg  made  any  observa- 
tion adverse  to  that  part  of  the  School  law.  The  trustees  of  that  School  report  for  1871, 
their  School-house  fitted  to  accommodate  seventy-five  pupils,  and  they  also  report  one  hun- 
dred scholars  learning  to  write.  When  I  visited  that  School  in  last  month,  there  were  only 
fifty-nine  present,  and  the  School  appeared  to  me  to  be  uncomfortably  crowded  ;  to  a  degree 
in  &ct  that  was  painful  to  witness.  In  such  case,  to  find  a  parent  anxious  for  the  health  of 
his  child,  because  he  choose?  to  keep  his  child  at  home,  would  be  an  act  of  oppression. 
This  over  crowding  is  general  in  rural  sections  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  and 
trustees  very  often  allow  the  evil  to  remain, because  it  is  felt  for  only  a  certain  portion  of  the 
jear.  I  have  heard  many  observations  against  the  compulsory  attendance  clause  by 
tiustees  and  others,  and  it  may  be  found  impracticable  to  carry  out  tl^at  part  of  the  Law, 
but  the  case  is  different  with  the  2nd  clause.  The  machinery  for  the -enforcement  of  it 
is  simple  and  easily  applied,  and  from  my  frequent  conversations  with  trustees  on  that 
subject,  I  am  convinced  that  they  ( the  trustees )  in  a  majority  of  cases  would  prefer  to 
have  the  Law  left  as  it  now  is,  on  that  point  It  relieves  them  of  the  odium  of 
increasing  t^eir  neighbours'  taxes,  of  their  own  free  will  and  action.  Several  trustees  have 
expressed  themselves  to  me  to  that  effect.  • 

The  p^ncipal  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  Schools  is  irregular  attendance.  The 
compulsory  clause  is  intended  as  a  partial  remedy  ( very  partial  indeed  even  if  faithfully 
carried  out).  Take  away  the  control  of  the  School  accommodation  from  the  Executive, 
and  you  must  of  necessity  give  up  the  compulsory  clause  at  the  same  time  ;  since  it  could 
be  equitably  enforced  only  in  those  Sections  which  possessed  adequate  accommodation.  If 
trustees  throughout  the  Province  generally  can  be  depended  on  to  do  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  then  I  can  only  say,  my  experience  is  different  from  that  of  my  brother 
inspectors. 

Of  the  five  coloured  Schools  in  Colchefiter  one  has  not  reported  at  all.  The  papers 
being  returned  blank  I  have  supplied  the  deficiency  in  some  particulars  from  the  half- 
yearly  returns,  and  partly  from  personal  knowledge.  These  coloured  Sections  have  hith- 
erto been  regarded  not  as  separate  Schools,  but  as  regular  legal  Sections  set  off  by  by-law 
of  the  township  council  many  years  ago,  iu  some  casesmore  than  twenty  years.  Accordingto 
the  decision  of  the  Court  in  the  Chatham  case  these  hj4aws  are  bad  and  the  said  Sections 
not  legal  The  coloured  people  appear  now  resolved  to  discontinue  their  Schools,  and  dc 
maod  admittance  into  the  neighbouring  white  Schools.  Th6  white  inhiibitants  are  equally 
determined  that  their  children  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same  School  with  coloured  chil- 
dren. Though  there  is  no  animosity  against  the  coloured  people  in  the  ordinary  out-door  buai- 
ness  of  life  there  is  a  deeply  rooted  prejudice  against  admitting  them  to  a  footing  of  equality 
in  matters  of  a  more  strictly  social  nature.  A  white  man  who  should  admit  acoioured  person 
to  his  table,  or  allow  his  children  to  sit  beside  a  coloured  child  in  School  would  by  so 
doing  exclude  himself  and  his  family  from  the  society  of  white  persons.  A  feeling  so 
universal,  so  inveterate,  cannot  be  ignored  however  much  we  may  deplore  its  existence. 
It  forms  in  fact  a  rule  of  action  which  no  father  of  a  family  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  set  at  defiance.  The  whites  will  submit  to  any  amount  of  fine,  rather  than  send  their 
children  to  a  mixed  School  The  coloured  people  have  made  an  attempt  to  gain  admit- 
tance into  two  of  the  white  Schools.  In  one  case  the  School  has  been  closed ,  in  the  other 
they  have  been  refused  admittance,  there  being  no  violence  used  in  either  case.  I  have 
suggested  to  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  township  the  propriety  of  erecting  the 
township  into  a  single  School  Section  with  five  trustees.  There  is  a  probability  that  the 
necessary  majority  can  be  obtained.  We  have  also  an  extent  of  many  thousand  acre*  of 
wild  lands  not  at  present  within  the  limits  of  any  School  Section  whence  a  considerable 
revenue  would  arise  and  it  is  believed  that  a  central  board  would  have  more  power  to  dea' 
>^th  the  difficulty  of  providing  accommodation  for  both  white  and  coloured  scholars.  The 
difficulties  attending  this  plan  are  undoubtedly  great,  such  as  finding  five  men  well  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  give  their  time  and  attention  gratuitously  to  the  work. — The  fact  that 
several  coloured  families  are  much  separated  in  distance  from  the  coloured  settlement* 
and  the  necessary  expense  of  erecting  several  new  School-houses.  But  something  must 
be  done,  else  four  or  five  of  our  Schools  will  be  permanently  discontinued  and  the  youth 
of  one  third  of  t^e  township  go  without  instruction.    Two  others  of  the  coloured  Schools 
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have  reported  but  very  imperfectly.  The  School  at  Point  Pelde  also  has  fiedled  to  report. 
I  have  supplied  such  particulars  as  I  could  learn  from  other  sources.  The  settlement 
at  the  Point  is  at  a  ^eat  distance  from  any  post  office.  It  being  difficult  to  reach  that 
neighbourhood  in  winter.  I  left  the  blank  report  at  Leamington,  the  nearest  post  office,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  received  in  good  time,  buit  I  have  not  heard  from  the  trustees. 
There  are  only  a  few  French  families  there  and  a  few  Indians.  The  fifty  dollars  granted  by 
the  Department  for  the  benefit  of  that  Section  are  still  available  for  1872,  since  by  the 
advice  of  the  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  township  I  retain  the  order  on  the  Gonnty 
Treasurer,  the  services  of  last  year  being  already  paid  in  full. 

Libraries. — The  only  large  public  library  in  these  four  townships,  is  the  township 
library  of  Colchester.  It  contains  600  or  700  volumes  in  fair  condition.  The  juvenile 
books  are  very  much -dilapidated,  arming  either  much  use  or  careless  handling,  perhaps 
both.  It  has  existed  for  many  years.  A  librarian  is  appointed  annually  and  is  paid  by 
the  township  council.  No  doubt  its  influence  has  been  both  beneficial  and  ext^nsiva  The 
only  Public  SchooMibrary  is  in  a  new  settlement  in  the  backwoods  of  Gosfield  united 
with  part  of  Mersea  No.  6.  in  Gosfield  8.  inMersea.  There  is  a  respectable  collection  of 
good  books,  I  mean  books  of  general  information.  The  teacher  is  librarian  "ex  officio," 
and  opens  the  library  once  a  week  for  the  benefit  both  of  scholars  and  their  parents  or 
other  rate-payers.  This  is  honourable  to  that  new  settlement.  A  visit  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  pleasant  part  of  an  Inspector's  duty.  There  is  a  sort  of  moral  sunshine 
surrounding  the  locality  of  a  good  library.  Many  thanks  to  those  intelligent  and  hard- 
working farmers. 

Class-rooms. — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  correctly  understood  the  intention  of 
the  question  on  the  township  reports. ;— How  many  class-rooms  ?  If  it  means  bow  many 
rooms  used  by  the  teacher  and  assistant  (if  any^  in  each  building  for  hearing  classes,  then 
I  have  answered  correctly — there  being  only  one  School  having  two  rooms,  viz :  the  one 
in  Kingsville. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  change  should  be  contemplated  in  the  present  provisions 
of  the  law,  for  providing  adequate  School  accominodation  for  the  youth  of  this  Province. 
If  that  subject  is  left  to  the  good  will  of  trustees,  the  clause  in  the  School  Law  of  1871, 
respecting  the  four  months'  attendance,  must  also  be  given  up.  In  one-half  of  the  Schools 
under  my  care,  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  those  who  ought  to  be  in 
School,  and  in  these  cases  want  of  room  would  be  a  valid  plea  in  justification  of  non-at- 
tendance. In  rural  Sections  there  is  a  full  attendance  in  the  months  of  January,  Febraaij 
and  March.  Out-door  work  begins  in  April,  and  the  pressure  is  then  relieved,  but  during 
these  three  months,  teaching  is  conducted  under  great  difficulties.  When  sixty  or  seventy 
young  people,  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age  are  crowded  into  a  building,  barely  huge 
enough  to  comfortably  accommodate  forty  little  children,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
what  a  state  of  discomfort  must  be  experienced  by  all  present,  both  teacher  and  scholars 
These  rooms  are  all  heated  by  stoves.  There  are  no  open  fire-places,  which  were  such  a 
pleasant  feature  in  the  nide  shanties  used  for  School-houses  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  visitor  to  enter  one  of  those  stove-heated  rooms,  especi- 
ally in  the  afternoons.  Very  seldom  indeed  is  there  any  attempt  at  ventilation,  even  the 
windows  are  kept  firmly  closed,  and  the  only  fresh  air  admitted,  is  by  the  frequent  casoal 
opening  of  the  door  by  scholars  entering  or  going  out.  In  these  scenes  of  close  packing, 
and  in  this  atmosphere  of  fetid  air,  learning  proceeds  after  a  fashion,  but  if  the  results  are 
unsatisfactory,  the  scholars  are  not  to  be  blamed.  Any  reasonable  parent  ought  to  be 
satisfied  if  his  child  reaches  the  time  of  the  summer  breezes,  without  having  contracted  the 
seeds  of  disease  in  the  winter  School.  Mental  improvement  may  be  attained  afterwards, 
but  bodily  health  may  be  irrecoverable.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  public  opinion 
and  the  solicitude  of  parents  for  the  well-being  of  their  children,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
would  compel  the  trustees  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  School  nmtters,  so  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest,  but  undeniable  facts  prove  that  supposition  to  be  entirely  unfounded- 
in  at  least  one  moiety  of  our  School  Sections.  On  the  contrary,  the  trustees  are  intimi 
dated  from  doing  what  they  know  to  be  their  duty,  by  the  clamour  that  is  anticipated  to  be 
raised  in  the  Section  by  the  first  mention  of  increased  taxation.  Suppose  one  speaks  to  the 
trustees  on  the  subject  Oh  !  the  School  has  always  been  crowded  in  winter,  but  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  big  boys  will  leave  and  then  there  will  be  plenty  of 
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loom.  Don't  you  think  the  children  shouldOiaye  play  ground  1  They  have  always  played 
on  the  road  or  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  we  hear  no  complaints.  But  accidents  ? 
Yes,  accidents  might  occur,  but  children  should  keep  out  of  horses'  way.  But  where  can 
they  play  when  the  road  is  muddy,  for  instance,  in  the  month  of  March  and  Aprill  When 
the  roads  are  muddy,  they  don't  require  any  place  of  exercise,  because  they  have  enough  of 
exercise  in  going  to  School  and  in  returning ;  besides,  a-half-acre  of  land  could  not  be 
bought  for  less  than  twenty  dollars,  or  probably  twenQr-five,  which  would  add  nearly  six 
shimags  to  every  man's  taxes — ^you  know  what  grumbling  there  would  be.  I  think  these 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  average  School-trustee  in  the  rural  Sections,  and  he  acts  on  them, 
if  the  word  <idian  could  properly  be  applied  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  trustee,  his  policy  in 
that  character  being  a  "  masterly  inactivity."  In  the  towns  and  villages  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. There  is  excellent  School  accommodation  in  Sandwich  and  Amherstburgh,  and  also 
in  the  Village  of  Kingsville,  and  very  fair  in  the  Village  of  Ruthven,  which  soon  will  be 
the  case  also  in  Leiumington.  Windsor  is  building  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  b^t 
Jtyle.  '  • 

If  this  overcrowding  in  the  rural  Schools  took  place  in  summer,  the  evil  would  be 
less.  The  most  thoughtless  teacher  would  certainly  in  that  season  open  the  windows,  and  a 
few  of  the  most  trust-worthy,  of  the  pupils  might  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  as  we  have 
no  "  hedges"  in  this  country.  But  I  forget,  there  are  no  trees  near  a  Canadian  School-house. 
No  one  thinks  of  planting  a  shade  tree  there,  and  indeed  there  is  no  land  belonging  to  the 
School  on  which  it  could  be  planted.  We  l^^ve  cat-ried  on  war  against  trees  for  fifty  years, 
and  we  are  not  in  the  hum6ur  at  present  to  plant  any  more. 

That  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  Eastern  life,  given  in  the  accounts  of  travellers  in 
Tmkey,  of  little  boys  seated  on  the  ground  under  a  shade  of  a  spreading  plane-tree,  in  the 
Inight  eastern  summer,  and  writing  in  the  sand  with  short  sticks  under  the  care  of  their 
teacher.  The  summer  wind  fanning  their  infantile  cheeks  with  its  **  odoriferous  wings." 
The  instruction,  there  may  be  of  the  rudest,  but  the  bodily  health  at  least  is  better  cared 
for  than  in  our  highly  favoured  land. 

In  the  Township  of  Colchester,  there  is  an  opinion  extensively  entertained  in  favour 
of  constituting  the  whole  Township  one  Section.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  at  the 
present  time,  by  the  difficulty  with  the  coloured  people — ^the  impression  l^ing  generally 
entertained  that  their  instruction  would  be  more  conveniently  provided  for  under  that 
system.  I  have  reason  to  think  from  what  I  have  witnessed,  where  boards  of  five  have 
the  manaffement  of  Schools,  that  in  this  Township  School  matters  would  be  much  better 
conducted  by  a  central  board,  than  they  are  at  present. 

We  have  one  strong  argument  in  its  favour,  that  is  the  fact,  that  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  non-resident  lands  are  not  included  in  any  School  Section  whatever,  and 
contribute  nothing  to  Schools  at  present,  but  the  trifling  amount  levied  in  the  County 
Msessment.  These  lands  would  give  a  School  revenue  of  f  800  to  $1,000,  at  the  rate  levied 
on  the  inhabitants  last  year,  as  special  School  tax.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  is 
the  unwillingness  of  capable  men  to  undertake  a  work  of  some  labour  and  great  responsi- 
bihty  without  remuneration.  This  could  be  remedied  only  by  legislation.  A  moderate 
torn  from  the  Township  fund  would  be  sufficient  They  might  be  allowed  for  each  session 
the  same  allowance  as  Township  Councillors — six  sessions  would  probably  be  sufficient. 
The  Secretary-treasurer  would  require  something  additional  I  have  no  doubt  there  would 
be  better  School-hoiises,  and  a  better  selection  of  teachers.  Teachers  are  sometimes 
retained  alter  they  are  generally  known  to  be  inefficient,  because  they  happen  to  board 
^ith  the  leading  trustee,  and  for  other  reasons  equally  frivolous. 

No  Schook  are  shut  up  for  want  of  teachers  within  my  jurisdiction,  that  is :  the 
Sottthero  part  of  Essex.  That  evil  anticipated  by  me  as  well  as  by  many  others  has  not 
yet  been  felt.  If  the^next  examination  be  not  more  difficult  than  the  last,  the  few  tem- 
porary licenses  granted  by  me,  will  all  be  followed  by  regular  certificates. 

Bema/rks. 

Demaiion  and  Meaning  of  Words. — It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  instruction 
^ven  in  the  derivation  of  words,  or  the  meaning  of  those  in  the  various  lessons,  which  may 
hepresQined,  ^m  their  rare  occurrence,  to  be  unknown  to  children.     This  remark  is  applL 
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cable  to  all  the  Schools  under  my  charge,  as  far,  at  least,  as  I  have  learned  by  enquiiy,  or 
by  anything  I  have  personally  witnessed. 

The  teacher  has  in  all  cases  in  which  the  question  was  asked,  replied,  ''  There  is  no 
time  3"  and  such,  no  doubt,  is  the  case  in  Schools  where  the  attendance  is  40  or  50.    How 
is  it,  then,  that  there  is  no  time  for  instruction  that  is  so  necessary  1  Is  not  the  major  part 
of  School-work  entirely  occupied  with  words  i  and  is  it  of  no  importance  whether  or  not 
these  words  are  understood  by  scholars  ?    The  deficiency  of  time  arises  from  the  following 
source  : — The  reading  classes  which  ought,  in  reciting,  to  occupy  15"  or  20  minutes,  and 
certainly  not  more,  are  standing  on  th&  floor  double  that  time,  wasting  the  time  of  the 
teacher,  and  injuriously  affecting  the  youthfnl  victims  of  such  a  prolonged  infliction  of 
penance,  because,  in  four-fifths  of  our  Schools,  listening  to  the  recitation  of  the  reading 
classes  is  a  penance  of  a  very  painful,  if  not  of  a  meritorious  nature.     Scholars  are  trytng 
to  read  in  the  fourth  book  who  cannot  read  "  fluently  and  well ''  a  page  of  the  second  book. 
Ask  the  teacher  the  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  these  pupils,  that  is,  the  adwtl  progress; 
the  invariable  answer  is,  ^*  irregular  attendance."    There  may  be  other  causes,  such  as  the 
want  of  spirit  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  it  is  apparent  to  all  reasonable 
persons  who  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Schools^ 
that  the  great  and  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  every  attempt  to 
improve  that  condition,  is  the  bad  attendance  of  scholars.    An  instance  corroborating  what 
I  here  say  came  to  my  notice  yesterday  (Jany.  10th,  1872),  No.  6  Colchester,  number  on 
the  register,  113.     Those  who  have  attended  less  than  four  months  are  G8,  aadonlj  6 
more  than  five  months.     I  find  this  out,  not  from  the  trustees  half-yearly  returns  in  the 
appropriate  part  thereof  devoted  to  this  subject,  but  from  my  own  examination  of  the 
atUnda/nc€  stated  in  the  return  in  July  last,  and  the  one  now  made.     I  have  good  reason 
to  think  that  many,  probably  a  majority,  of  our  Schools  are  in  a  similar  state  with  respect 
io  attendance.    Thus  one  monster  evil  produces  and  nurtures  others.    Bad  attendance 
makes  actual  progress  impossible.     The  teacher,  for  his  own  credit,  is  induced  to  substi- 
tute an  apparent  but  fictitious  advancement  for  a  real  one.     The  scholar  is  promoted  not 
because  he  is  ready  for  promotion,  but  because  it  is  considered  necessary  that  the  parents 
should  think  that  he  is  getting  on  well — the  scholar  being  unable  to  do  the  work  he  is 
put  to,  hinders  the  recitation  of  the  class  in  the  way  I  have  indicated.     The  time  of  the 
teacher  being  thus  wasted,  necessary  explanation  and  actual  instruction  are  neglected  for 
lack  of  time.     The  School  Law  is  now  a  well  constructed  machine,  and  able,  under  the 
now  Eegulations,  to  work  itself  clear  of  some  entanglements  that  yet  stick  to  it     But  the 
best  machine  is  useless,  if  the  material  is  not  forthcoming  on  which  it  is  to  operate.    Even 
if  the  "  four  months"  law  can  be  enforced — which  is  doubtful — still,  four  months  out  of 
twelve  is  not  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  average  boy  or  ^1  to  niake  satisfactory  pro- 
gress.    Some  few  children  will  learn  quickly  under  every  disadvantage,  but  children  in 
general  will  learn  little  in  that  time,  especially  when  even  that  time  is  broken  by  many 
and  irregular  intervals. 

Olject  Lessons. — ^I  have,  in  all  the  Schools,  recommended  an  immediate  introducti<m 
of  this  amusing  and  instructive  part  of  the  Programme.  I  find  that  children  are  much 
amused  and  interested  by  it  It  affords  the  most  intelligible  mode  of  explaining  many 
words  of  Latin  origin,  expressing  the  physical  properties  of  common  things,  such  as 
"transparent,"  "flexible,"  "fusible,"  &c.,  Ac..  This  is,  besides,  the  direct  instruction 
that  may  be  so  pleasantly  imparted.  It  may  also,  connected  with  certain  "  common 
things,  such  as  tea^  coffee,  ivory,  coral,  afford  opportunities  of  calling  attention  to  Geoapphy, 
in  a  way  somewhat  removed  from  the  heart-breaking,  dry  way  in  which  that  d^ghtful 
study  is  so  generally  taught.  Who  that  has  a  bright  Bttle  fellow  of  seven  or  eight,  would 
not  wish  him  to  listen  to  the  questions  of  an  intelligent  teacher  on  such  subjects,  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  in  answering  them.  I  thinks  also,  that  an  exerdae 
of  this  kind  would  tend  to  have  a  good  influence  on  teachers.  Surely  the  dullest  and 
most  formd  would  have  to  relax  a  little,  and  speak  to  his  pupils  in  a  natural  way,  while 
talking  to  them  of  things  "  not  in  the  book." 

Orderly  Deportment  of  scholars.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  Schools  under  my 
charge,  so  far  as  I  have  witnessed,  with  verv  few  exceptions — the  only  case  of  mahdoua 
misbehaviour  being  that  of  two  big  girls  in  No.  4  Colchester;  and  the  case  of  thou^tlesB 
misrule  in  the  junior  department  of  the  School  in  Amherstburgh  being  the  only  one  ij£ 
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that  cla86,  and  that  excusable  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  room  and  the  age  of  the 
children. 

CorporcU  Punishment  is  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  insubordination  and  intentional  mis- 
ehief,  and  never  to  enforce  tasks.  At  least  this  is  the  report  made  to  me  by  all  the 
teachers  but  one.  I  have  advised  the  teachers  to  have  on  their  desks  a  book  containing 
their  class  lists,  used  also  for  recording  merit  marks,  aud  to  use  a  leaf  of  that  book  to  note 
down  the  instances  of  corporal  punishment,  with  the  occasion  of  it,  and  also  the  date — 
this  leaf  to  be  destroyed  at  the  quarterly  examinations,  when  the  trustees  will  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  it. 

SpelUng, — I  have  recommended  "  Dictation"  as  the  best  method  of  fixing  this  part  of 
learning  on  the  mind.  As  far  as  spelling  by  rote  may  be  considered  sufficient,  that  branch 
is  better  attended  to  in  our  Schools  than  any  other :  but  I  believe  the  only  perfectly  good 
way  to  correct  errors  in  spelling,  is  to  train  scholars  by  dictation.  In  those  instances  in 
whach  I  have  tried  classes  to  write  the  words,  I  found  errors  more  numerous  than  by  the 
common  way  in  the  same  class. 

Booh-ketping  has  not  been  taught  in  any  of  our  Schools,  except  in  one  case,  and  in 
that  the  teaching  was  merely  nominal 

AriihmeHc  is  poorly  taught  in  all  the  Schools.  I  am  afraid  little  use  is  made  of  the 
blackboard  in  elucidating  principles.  I  believe  the  instruction  in  this  easy  branch  of 
learning  amounts  to  this:  *'  You  have  a  slate,  and  pencil,  and  a  book,  go  to  your  seat,  and 
do  with  these  what  you  can."  Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  is  given  to 
iiie  younger  scholars  by  those  more  advanced. 

Fretcnbed  Programme, — At  the  time  of  my  visit  very  few  of  the  teachers  had  learned 
anythmg  about  the  new  course  of  study.  The  Journal  of  EduaUion  for  July  had  not,  in 
most  cases,  been  received  till  later  in  the  season.  In  onlyone  or  two  instances  has  it  been 
atted  on,  so  far  as  I  am  aware ;  but  I  have  earnestly  recommended  teachers  to  lose  no 
time  in  introducing  the  new  system.  I  have  lectured  in  the  greater  number  of  Sections, 
and  my  principal  object  has  been  to  explain  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  prescribed  course, 
and  its  superiority  to  th&  present  irregular,  capricious  methods  followed  by  teachers 
Mcoiding  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 

The  close  of  the  present  year  will  witness,  I  hope,  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
anthoiized  course.  The  principal  difficulty  in  its  introduction  is  the  prejudice  of  the 
people,  and  the  principal  obstruction  in  the  way  of  its  being  successfully  worked  will  be 
the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils,  because  the  deeply-rooted  vice  of  indifference  is  not  to 
be  eradicated  in  one  year.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  notice  that  the  sending  back  of 
a  great  many  of  the  half-yearly  returns  for  being  incomplete,  has  created  quite  a  sensation. 
It  would  have  an  excellent  effect  for  the  trustees  to  enforce  the  law  in  every  case  at  this 
^  occasion  of  its  violation ;  but  the  great  number  of  instances  will,  no  doubt,  have  an 
effect  towards  idlowing  the  offence  to  go  without  punishment,  and  making  the  law  inopera- 
tiye.  I  have  mentioned  in  one  Section  68  cases  liable  to  be  informed  against,  in  one  or 
two  of  which  a  trustee  himself  is  implicated. 

Prayer. — ^In  most  cases  the  Schools  are  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  the  exceptions 
being  princip^ly  where  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  taught  in  the  same  School. 

Register. — I  have  only  witnessed  two  instances  in  which  the  register  was  not  neatly 
kept  ]  and  I  beHeve  it  is  faithfully  filled  up  according  to  the  actual  attendance  in  all 
cases. 

Number  of  Bediatims  in  the  day. — ^I  have  always  advised  four  lessons  a  day  to  be  given 
te  all  classes  under  the  fourth,  the  lessons  to  be  short  rather  than  long,  and  time  to  be 
eeonomiz^d  by  the  recitations  being  got  through  with  correctly,  which  can  always  be  done 
by  good  management  of  the  teacher. 

VisiHng. — In  all  cases  but  one  my  visit  has  been  unexpected  by  the  teacher,  and^ 
therefore,  my  estimate  of  the  condition  of  each  School  is  based  on  its  every-day  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  may  even  be  granted  that,  in  the  case  of  timid  and  nervous  children,  who 
knew  that  a  stranger  had  come  to  School  to  test  their  standing  and  ability,  the  appearance 
might  even  be  worse  than  in  ordinary  circumstances.  In  visiting,  I  have  spent  a  wnole  day 
in-each  School,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  where  the  attendance  was  extremely 
small  I  have  in  all  cases  enquired  whether  the  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  new 
esion  to  the  reading  classes,  and  found  that  not  one  professed  to  do  so.    I  consider  this 
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practice  of  great  importance,  and  have  insisted  on  teachers  adopting  it.  If  the  teadier 
does  not  read  to  them,  the  scholars  never  hear  good  reading  at  all,  and  thas  the  strong 
youthful  faculty  of  imitation  is  not  utilized.  One  failing  of  many  teachers  is  a  bad  inex 
pressive  style  of  reading  and  speaking.  Sufficient  value  is  not  attached  to  good  reading  in 
our  examinations  of  teachers.  For  our  Public  Schools  good  reading  is  much  more  im 
portant  than  a  knowledge  of  Algebra  or  Physics. 

County  of  Brant. 

M,  J,  Kelly,  Esq.,  M,D. — ^My  statistical  report  represents  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
present  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  and  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  this 
County.  The  results,  when  the  age  and  comparative  wealth  of  the  section  of  country 
from  which  they  are  derived  are  considered,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  satisfactoiy.  The 
higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  it  will  be  seen,  are  much  neglected  even,  and  tbe 
pnmary  subjects  are  not  generally  taught  with  that  accuracy  and  thoroughness  which  are 
desirable.  Out  of  a  total  of  5,316  pupils  of  all  ages  attending  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
County  only  about  three  per  cent  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  Canadian  history — ten  per 
cent,  in  English  history— less  than  three  per  cent,  in  ancient  history — ^less  than  two  per 
cent,  in  natural  history — three  per  cent,  in  algebra — one  per  cent,  in  geometry — less  than 
one  per  cent,  in  mensuration  und  only  five  per  cent,  in  bookkeeping.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
the  Httle  attention  paid  to  the  subjects  just  named  that  is  to  be  deplored  as  the  very  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  the  primary  branches,  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
are  frequently  taught.  In  a  few  of  the  large  Schools,  as  at  St  George,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Burford  Village,  l^otland  and  Princeton,  in  most  of  which  Normal  School  teachers  are 
employed,  something  like  an  intellectual  course  of  training  is  pursued  and  the  order  and 
discipline  are  commendable,  but  in  the  major  part  of  the  rural  Schools  tasteful  reading  or 
free,  legible  writing  may  be  looked  for  in  vain.  The  caqse  of  this  deficiency  is  not  far  to 
seek ;  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  directly  traceable  to  the  teachers  themselves,  who  have  neither 
the  energy,  the  culture,  the  aptness  to  teach,  nor  the  love  for  their  profession,  without  a 
due  share  of  all  which  no  instructor  of  youth  can  be  truly  successful  The  op^ation  of 
the  new  School  Law  will,  in  time,  furnish  the  needful  remedy.  If  any  one  thing  were 
required  more  than  another  to  exemplify  the  necessity  of  its  introduction  it  would  be  sop- 
plied  by  the  fact  that  since  it  came  into  force  a  large  number  of  incompetent  teachen 
have  chosen  other  occupations  for  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  they  were  better  fitted. 
How  some  of  them  ever  obtained  certificates,  at  all,  is  marvellous.  When  I  asaomed  the 
duties  of  Public  School  Inspector  here  I  anticipated  a  very  different  state  of  things — ^1 
imagined  that  during  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  the  rural  Schools  had  kept  pace  with 
the  general  advancement  of  the  country  and  that  the  "  March  of  Intellect "  had  not  been 
confined  exclusively  to  the  towns  and  cities.  Knowing  how  great,  in  the  interval,  had  been 
the  material  development  of  the  country — ^how  satisfactory  the  progress  of  higher  education 
in  all  intellectual  centres,  I  confidently  expected  a  corresponding  improvement  in  ele- 
mentary knowledge  in  the  Public  Schools.  But  long  before  I  had  completed  my  fiist 
tour  of  inspection  I  was  completely  undeceived.  I  found  the  School  in  a  much  more  back- 
ward state  then  I  had  expected.  Of  the  six  townships  into  which  the  County  is  divided, 
one,  Tuscorora,  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Indians,  and  the  Schools  there,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  New  England  Company,  are  out  of  my  jurisdiction  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  be 
sides  considerable  Indian  Reserves  in  the  Township  of  Onondaga  and  some  forms  is 
the  Township  of  Brantford.  The  interests  of  the  County,  educational  and  other,  are 
seriously  injured  by  these  Indian  Reservations.  Of  the  remaining  Township^  the  c<»- 
dition  of  the  Schools  was  lowest  in  Burford  and  most  advanced  in  South  Dumdfries.  In  the 
latter  Township  most  of  the  School  Houses  are  of  brick  and  are  suj^lied  with  improved 
desks,  the  teachers,  too,  chiefly  males,  being  of  a  superior  chiss ;  while  in  the  former,  the 
houses  are  nearly  all  frame,  are  badly  furuished,  and  female  teachers  preponderate.  Hj 
first  tour  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  one  of  observation.  When  I  found  a  teacher  com- 
petent, I  usually  suffered  him  ^or  her)  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  the  School,  buty  gene- 
rally, I  have  taken  the  classes  in  hand  myself  and,  afber  testing  their  knowledge  of  anj 
subject,  have  proceeded  to  e?cplain  my  own  mode  of  teaching  it     It  has  be^n  my  constant 
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aim  to  procure  the  presence  of  the  trustees  during  the  examinations,  and,  as  a  rule,  thej 
have  entered  most  cordially  into  my  wishes  and  have  listened  patiently  to  all  my  suggestions. 
I  have  heard  little  complaint,  in  this  section  of  country,  against  the  new  order  of  things, 
introdnced  by  the  recent  School  Law,  but  much  in  its  favour.  The  character  of  the 
School  accommodation  in  any  Township  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  the  interest 
manifested  in  education  and  the  degree  of  its  advancenient  South  Dumfries  has  seven 
commodious  brick  School'houses  out  of  a  total  of  twelve,  while  Burford  has  only  two  out 
of  a  total  of  twenty-two.  I  am  persuaded  that  one  of  the  causes  of  this  untowiurd  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  latter  Township  is  due  to  the  fatal  facility  with  which  its  Municipal 
Coaneil  can  be  induced  to  change  the  territorial  limits  of  its  School  sections.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  a  state  of  insecurity  exists  which  exerts  a  most  pernicious  influence. 
Touching  this  matter  of  School  accommodation  I  may  state  here  that  the  Regulations  af- 
fecting it  have  not  been  unfavourably  received  in  this  County.  I  found,  in  the  course  ot 
my  tour,  that  the  people  had  acquired,  in  some  way,  an  exaggerated  notion  of  thepower 
rested  in  the  Inspector.  I  did  not  seek  to  encourage  this  popular  delusion.  When  I 
Tisited  an  inferior  School-house  in  a  large  and  wealthy  section  I  recommended  the  trus- 
tees to  take  steps,  so  soon  as  it  might  be  convenient,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  This 
I  have  always  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend,  and  the  trustees  and  such  rate-payers 
is  chanced  to  be  present  invariably  received  my  suggestions  with  favour  and  promised  to 
give  them  due  consideration.  In  poor  and  small  sections  where  School-houses  are 
defective  I  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  insist  on  the  Regulations  being  immediately  com- 
plied with.  Injudicious  action  here,  I  knew  well,  would  render  the  law  unpopular — a 
reanlt  especially  to  be  deprecated.  There  is  a  general  disposition  manifested  in  this  Coun- 
ty to  give  the  new  School  Act  a  fair  trial,  and,  I  believe  that,  the  rules  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence being  observed  by  the  Inspectors  throughout  the  country,  it  will  yet  fully  realize  the 
hopes  of  its  projectors.  Intemperate  and  ill-informed  writers  have  done  much  to  turn  the 
popular  mind  against  it,  but  that  influence  will  speedily  pass  away.  The  effect,  on  the 
whole,  so  far  as  increased  School  acconmiodation  is  concerned,  has  been  favourable,  and  I 
believe  we  shall  have,  in  a  few  years,  a  much  improved  class  of  School-houses  in  this 
County.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  legaJly  qualified  teachers,  I  granted  "  Special  Permits" 
|n  a  few  cases.  During  1871  I  granted  one  to  a  young  lady  to  teach  a  very  small  School 
in  the  poorest  Section  in  Brantford  Township,  at  a  salary  of  $12  a  month,  without  board ; 
one  to  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Scotland  Union  School ;  one  to  a  teacher  who  is  a  Gra- 
duate in  Arts  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  holds  a  first  class  old  County  Board 
certificate  jfrom  the  County  of  Norfolk  ;  and  another  to  an  assistant  I  have  granted  dur- 
ing this  year  "  Special  Permits"  to  five  teachers  as  assistants  or  in  inferior  Schools.  I 
trust  in  a  very  short  time  there  may  be  no  further  need  of  exercising  this  privilege. 

I  have  to  state  that  not  a  School  in  this  County,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  closed  or 
is  now  closed  for  want  of  teachers.  Three  inferior  Schools  would,  I  believe,  have  bee« 
closed,  had  I  not,  on  the  application  of  the  trustees,  granted  "  Special  Permits,*'  after  exa- 
mination. 

City  of  Hamilton. 

A.  MacaUum,  Esq.,  M.A, — The  General  Regulations  in  reference  to  religious  in 
struction  are  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer  every  morning,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  twice  a  week,  by  each  teacjier.  The 
effect  I  believe  to  be  most  salutary.  Reading  the  Word  of  God  has  a  soothing  effect  om 
teachers  and  pupils ;  while  the  Lord's  Prayer  brings  them  all,  it  is  hoped,  nearer  to  Him 
whose  words  they  have  repeated. 

The  Library  exerts  an  influence  for  good.  There  are  many  Sabbath-School  libraries, 
and  an  excellenti  one  in  connection  with  our  Mechanics'  Institute,  still  many  books  are 
taken  home  from  our  Library  for  parents  to  read. 

In  the  General  and  Statistical  Report  I  have  put  the  class  and  number  of  certificate, 
and  time  engaged  in  the  profession,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  each  teacher  on  the 
list. 

One  teacher  has  been  in  the  work  for  twenty  years. 
Eleven  teachers    "  "  "        over  ten    " 
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Nineteen  teachers  have  been  in  the  work  over  five  years, 
I    Twenty-six  "        "  "  "         under  five    " 

'  The  average  for  all  our  teachers  is  six  years. 

It  seems  rather  odd  that  while  the  humblest  Public  School  requires  the  services  of  & 
duly  qualified  teacher,  in  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  with  the  exoepuou 
of  the  head  master,  no  qualification  should  be  requisite.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  wbea 
all  engaged  in  teaching,  even  in  private  schools,  should  undergo  some  training  to  fit  .them 
for  the  work  they  undertake,  and  for  which  some  of  them  are  so  poorly  qualified 

The  instructions  about  who  are  and  who  are  not  "  residents  "  in  a  Section  are  some- 
what puzzling.  I  take  the  statement  in  '^  Regulation  15  of  Duties  of  Trustees''  to  be 
final.  It  states  most  plainly  that  "  The  names  of  all  children  whose  parents  or  guardiaos 
reside  or  have  taxable  property  in  the  School  Section,  are  to  be  included  as  *  residents,' 
but  no  others."  The  '^  but ''  in  the  sentence  following  this  statement  I  presume  should  be 
"  or,"  and  then  the  whole  matter  would  be  clear  enough. 

I  should  have  remarked  above  that  it  seems  something  of  an  anomaly  that  in  the 
Public  Schools  the  Government  Grant  per  annum,  for  each  pupil,  should  be  only  38  cents, 
while  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  it  is  about  ten  dollars,  or  nearly  thirty  times  as  much ! 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  leading  monthly  items  of  the  Schools  ;  three  years  are 
given  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  :  it  shows  the  progress,  so  far  as  numbers  and  atr 
tendance  are  concerned,  to  ])e  veiy  satisfactory.  We  should,  however,  never  forget  that 
the  average  attendance,  not  the  number  enrolled,  gives  evidence  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. When  pupils  attend  regularly  it  shows  the  interest  taken  ia  their  studies,  and 
so  for  the  success  of  the  teachers  : 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Statistics   of  the   Public  Schools  for  the  years  1869,  1870 

and  1871: 


No.  on  RoU. 

January 2729 

February  2798 

March 2759 

April  2842 

May 2990 

June  ....  2941 

August 2668 

September 2854 

October    2972 

November. 2989 

December 2823 

No.  on  RoU. 

January 2929 

February 3057 

March 2993 

April 3162 

May ,..  3271 

June....*. ,...  3150 

August  2847 

September 3190 

October 3139 

November 3092 

December 2875 

No.  on  BolL 

January 1207 

February 2536 

March 2861 


1869. 

Daily  av.  attendance. 

Percent 

Fes. 

2572 

94-0 

$526.25 

2491 

89-0 

545.37 

2496 

900 

523.87 

2784 

91-0 

558.25 

2811 

90-7 

519.75 

2649 

900 

532.87 

2358 

88-8 

510.12 

2669 

90-2 

534.50 

2713 

91-3 

576.37 

2730 

91-2 

658.75 

2601 

92-0 

551.62 

1870. 

Daily  »v.  attendance. 

Percent 

FeoL 

2691 

91-6 

$524.13 

2765 

90-5 

612.87 

2608 

87-1 

575.00 

2812 

89  0 

592.00 

2880 

88-0 

691.50 

2716 

86-1 

.      652.50 

2526 

88-7 

538.75 

2830    • 

88-7 

67a37 

2785 

88-7 

566.75 

2770 

89-6        1 

573.00 

2598. 

90-3 

646.25 

1871. 

Daily  ay.  attendanse. 

Percent. 

Vma. 

968 

80-2 

$218.76 

2256 

88-9 

493.37 

2548 

89-0 

651.87 
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No.  on  BolL    Daily  av.  attendance.         Per  cent.  Fees. 

April 3201  2902  907  594.87 

May 3334  2969  902  61*337 

June 3020  2729  90-2  545.75 

August 2997  2636  '     87-9  224.60 

September. 3485  3156  908  510.90 

October 3479  3146  905  503.45 

November. 3479  3140  90-3  497.70 

December 3194  2970  '              930  48090 

Nvmhers,  percentaye,  costy  age,  &c — The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1871  was 
4,642,  being  250  more  than  1870.  None  of  these  were  under  five  years  of  age ;  2,847 
were  betwe^j  fire  and  ten  ;  1,780  between  ten  and  sixteen,  and  seventeen  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-one.  Of  these,  202  attended  school  less  than  twenty  days;  593  between 
twenty  and  fifty  dayB ;  969  between  fifty  and  one  hundred ;  982  between  100  and  150; 
1,450  between  150  and  200  ;  and  435  more  than  200  days  or  the  whole  year.  The  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  first  half  year  was  2,423*5  ;  for  the  second  2,982,  and  for  the  whole 
year  2,768.  As  heretofore,  the  numbers  used  in  ascertaining  these  results  are  those  given 
for  Union  Schools. 

The  pei-centage  of  the  attendance  on  the  roll  number  fell,  by  the  causes  already  as- 
signed, from  65*6  in  1870,  to  59-6  last  year ;  ten  years  ago  rt  was  537.  If,  however,  we 
omit  January,  and  the  extra  month  of  summer  vacation,  the  percentage  will  be  about 
seventy.  With  the  exception  of  January,  the  attendance  was  excellent.  The  monthly 
averages  for  the  year  average  eighty-nine. 

The  cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  numbers  x>n  roll  and  amount  paid  teachers,  was 
13*78 ;  for  1871,  J53'91  ;  for  1861;  $3'67 ;  the  cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  attend- 
ance and  amount  paid  teachers,  was  $6*50;  for  1870,  $5'91  ;  for  1861,  $6*84  ;  and  total 
yearly  cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  number  on  roll  and  current  expenditure,  $6*94;  for 
1870,  15-73. 

In  reviewing  the  Chief  Superintendent's  Eeport  for  1870,  on  the  24th  instant,  the 
Mly  Spectator  remarks : 

"The  School  population  of  Hamilton  is  set  down  in  this  table  at  5,800,  of  whom 
5,756  are  reported  as  attending  School  for  some  period  of  the  year,  the  ave]:age  attend 
ance  being  3,604.  Compared  with  the  other  cities  in  Ontario,  Hamilton  leads  in  the  pro- 
portion of  her  School  population  attending  School,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  average  at- 
tendance, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement: 

School  popiiUtion.  Number  attending.  Ayerage  attendance. 

Toronto 13,333  9,759  4,639 

Hamilton 5,800  9,756  3,604 

Kingston 3,600  3,207  1,730 

London 4,160  3,997  2,215 

Ottawa i 5,000  3,797  1,600 

Thus  it  appears  a  little  over  73  per  cent,  of  Toronto's  School  population  attend 
tbe  Public  Schools,  98  of  Hamilton's,  89  of  Kingston's,  London's  95,  and  Ottawa's  75. 
The  average  percentage  of  attendance  of  those  who  entered  School  was,  in  Toronto  over 
48  per  cent.,  Hamilton  nearly  63,  Kingston  over  53,  London  over  50,  and  Ottawa  less 
than  44. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  12th,  or  lowest  grade,  in  May  last,  was  6  J  years, 
in  the  11th  it  was  7|  years ;  in  the  10th,  8^  years ;  in  the  9th,  almost  9  years  ;  in  the 
8th,  10  years  ;  in  the  7th,  10§  years  ;  in  the  6th,  11§  years  ;  in  the  5th,  11|  years  ;  in 
the  4th,  12f  years ;  in  the  3ra  and  Special,  13  1-6  years ;  in  the  2nd,  13^  years  ;  and  in 
the  1st,  or  highest,  14J  years. 

In  the  1st,  or  lowest,  class  in  reading  there  were  2,719  pupils ;  in  the  2nd,  319  ;  in 
the  3rd,  659  ;  in  the  4th,  504 ;  in  the  5th,  285  ;  and  in  the  6th,  or  highest,  141.  The 
Conncil  of  Public  Instruction  during  the  year  made  some  changes  in  the  classification  of 
pupils  in  reading  ;  the  first  class  now  embraces  those  in  the  First  Book,  Part  I.,  First 
^k.  Part  n,,  and  in  the  Second  Book.     The  other  subjects  will  be  found  much  as 
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usual,  and  are  given  in  connection  with  the  Tables,  which  I  hope  the  Board  will  n- 
publish. 

The  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  writing  occupy  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  teachers'  time  ;  but,  as  they  constitute  the  basis  of  our  education,  they  can  hardly  be 
too  highly  considered. 

Health, — During  the  year  fourteen  pupils  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  eaitL 
Five  of  these  were  cases  of  drowning;  and  this  number  refers  only  to  those  who  died 
within  a  month  of  their  being  at  school  This  gives  one  in  330,  and  is  higher  than  the 
statistics  of  some  Sabbath-Schools  that  have  been  published.  These  facts  diow  Hamilton 
to  be  among  the  healthiest  localities  in  our  country. 

Income, — ^The  income  for  the  year  came  from  :  Grovemment  Grants  $1,716  ;  School 
fees,  $5,246  ;  Municipal  assessment,  $25,244  ;  other  sources,  $19.  Total,  $62,220.  The 
expenditure  was  as  follows  :  Salaries  of  Teachers,  $17,981,  which  includes  t&e  Inspector's 
salary ;  other  salaries,  $2,266  ;  library  books  and  prizes,  $150 ;  books  and  stationery, 
$2,098 ;  wood  and  incidentals,  $2,185 ;'  permanent  improvements,  $7,540.  Total, 
$32,220. 

Important  Resolutions, — The  following  are  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  at 
various  times  during  the  year : 

1.  '^  We  recommend  that  a  board  be  prepared  on  which  to  record  the  name  of  the 
first  scholar  in  the  Central  School  each  year,  from  the  commencement  if  possible,  and  to  be 
fixed  in  the  most  conspicuous  place. 

2.  ''  That  all  the  pupils  in  the  Central  School  who  can  pass  the  examination  for  en- 
trance into  the  High  School  be  promoted  to  that  School 

3.  *'  That  in  future  no  teacher  be  peimanently  appointed  unless  holding  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  Normal  School  (the  same  as  Provincial). 

4.  '*  Whereas,  the  new  regvlatwns  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  require  that 
all  teachers  who  have  taken  third-class  certificates  from  a  City  or  County  Board  must 
produce  evidence  of  having  had  three  years'  practical  teaching  before  applying  for  a 
second-class  certificate,  and  two  years  more  for  a  first-class ;  the  Committee  therefore 
recommend  the  following  resolution  to  be  placed  in  the  minutes  : 

'*  That  teachers  who  have  obtained  second  and  third-class  certificates  from  the  Board 
of  Examii\ers  for  the  City  be  employed  in  the  Primary  Schools  whenever  there  may  be 
a  vacancy.  Be  it  also  imperatively  required  that  all  teachers  with  2nd  class  certificates 
during  three  years,  and  those  with  2nd  class  after  two  years'  teaching,  present  themselves 
for  re-examination,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  certificates  of  a  higher  grade."  The 
usual  renditions  of  engagement  between  the  Board  and  the  teachers  are  that  a  month's 
notice  be  given  or  received  when  a  change  is  contemplated.  The  teachers  are  engaged  at 
so  much  a  year,  and  paid  monthly — ^a  ^eat  improvement  on  the  quarterly  payment. 

Bequirements  of  the  New  Ad. — ^Notwithstanding  the  changes  and  improvements 
necessitated  elsewhere  by  the  Act  of  1871,  it  is  matter  of  congratrdation  that  in  this  Citj 
eur  Board  had  so  far  anticipated  all  these  things  that  no  diange,  with  one  exception, 
needs  be  made  in  order  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Act  referred  to. 

Industrial  Schools, — From  the  enactments  in  the  3rd,  4th  and  42nd  sections  of  the 
New  School  Law,  it  is  apparent  the  Legislature  contemplated  the  education  of  every 
child  in  the  Province.  As  the  property  of  all  is  taxed  for  the  education  of  all,  it  is  a  great 
wrong  to  those  who  pay  that  all  should  not  be  benefited  by  thiS  arrangement  ]  for  by 
neglecting  to  educate  every  child  a  class  of  persons  is  allowed  to  grow  up  whose  very 
existence  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  society,  as  well  as  a  source  of  danger  and 
great  expense.  School-houses  are  cheaper  than  gaols  ;  teachers,  even  if  paid  more  than  at 
present,  cost  much  less  than  officers  of  justice  ;  the  former  prevent  what  the  latter,  witii 
their  utmost  exertions,  but  inefifectually  cure.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  these  portions 
of  our  School  Law  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  one  or  two  Indu^aial  Schools ;  and 
as  there  are  at  present  in  operation  in  this  city  an  Industrial  School  for  girls  and  a  Bojs' 
Home  for  lads,  it  might,  I  believe,  be  arranged  with  the  excellent  and  bsnevolent  ladies 
who,  with  commendable  zeal  and  great  liberality  of  meaus  and  time,  are  carrying  on  l^esc 
institutions,  that  the  charitable  part  would  still  be  under  their  direction  and  control 
while  the  educational  part  would  be  under  the  control  and  at  the  eX]pense  of  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees.     To  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on  these  Schools,  other  cities 
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are  sending  deputations  to  places  in  the  United !  States,  to  see  them  in  actual  working 
and  find  out  all  about  them.  I  hope  the  Board  will  join  in  the  efforts  about  to  be  made 
to  induce  the  Legislature  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  buildings^  and  in  the  support  of  these 
rery  important  appendages  to  our  present  excellent  School  systenL 

Another  important  step  is  the  appointment  of  one  or  two  parties,  whose  special 
duty  it  would  be  to  bring  to  justice  those  who  n^lect  to  send  their  children  to  any 
School,  and  also  in  looking  after  those  pupils  who  are  irregular  in  their  attendance  at 
School.  But  till  the  Industrial  Schools  are  provided  this  part  can,  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, be  carried  out.  « 

As  the  number  of  children  in  our  city  who  do  not  attend  School  some  part  of  the 
vear  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  with  the  Protestant  part  of  the  conununity  we  have 
to  deal,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  these  salutary  provisions  of  our  School  Law 
being  hWj  carried  out,  at  an  expense  which  would  be  but  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  amount  of  good  that  would  be  certain  to  flow  Arom  their  establishment  and  efficient 
working. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
57,  and  six  paid  monitors,  making  in  all  a  staff  of  63.  Among  these  are  found  not  a 
few  who,  by  their  conduct  and  exertions,  by  the  amount  of  heart  and  soul  they  throw 
into  their  work,  and  by  the  amount  of « energy,  and  the  power  of  calling  forth  the  energy 
of  their  pupils,  make  our  Schools  what  they  are,  and  solve  some  educational  difficulties 
which  depend  not  so  much  on  the  subjects  taught  as  on  the  character  of  the  teachers  and 
manner  in  which  they  impart  instruction.  The  most  lasting  impressions  carried  from 
childhood  into  after  life  are  those  not  only  of  the  studies  at  School,  but  also  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  instruction  has  been  given.  The  habits  formed,  perhaps  more  than  th  e 
knowledge  acquired,  enter  so  largely  into  the  formation  of  character  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  given  to  this  very  important  subject  by  those  who  mould  the  heart,  enlighten 
the  mind,  and  form  the  character  of  the  future  men  and  women  of  our  Ontario  homQ. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  detailed  statement  required. 

All  the  School  property  in  this  city  is  held  in  fee  simple  by  the  Board  of  School 
Tnistees.  The  materials  are  wood,  stone  and  brick.  There  is  one  house  of  wood,  one 
of  wood  and  stone,  two  of  stone,  and  thq  rest,  nine,  of  brick.  The  general  plan  is,  a 
school-room  with  desks  for  writing,  &c.,  and  a  gallery,  with  seats  rais^  one  above  the 
other,  for  recitations  in  geography,  blackboard  explanations,  &c,  two  divisions,  and  they 
alone  occupy  each  set  of  these  rooms.  The  condition  of  all  our  School-houses  is  excel- 
lent The  Board,  during  the  last  summer  vacation,  laid  out  in  improving  these  buildings 
the  large  sum  of  ($7,540)  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars ;  so  that  they 
are  now  better  than  they  have  been  at  any  previous  time.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  at  various  times  since  1852,  and  a  large  building,  now  in  course  of  erection,  to  be 
ready  in  April  next,  and  suitable  to  accommodate  400  pupils,  will  add  greatly  to  our 
School  facUities,  and  enable  us  to  lessen  some  divisions  now  overcrowded  with  pupils. 
The  School  property  has  been  acquired  with  city  funds  through  the  City  Council.  Two 
houses  are  heated  by  furnaces,  the  rest  by  common  wood  stoves.  All  our  houses  are 
lighted  by  windows  placed  high  enough  to  prevent  the  children  looking  out  at  persons  as 
they  pass,  and  vei^tilated  by  ventilators  entirely  apart  from  the  windows.  We  find  it  far 
better  to  have  the  hats,  caps,  &c.  of  the  pupils  hung  up  in  their  own  rooms,  and  conse- 
quently require  no  closets  for  these  things.  The  desks  are  on  the  most  approved  form 
and  80  arranged  that  the  teacher  can  pass  between  the  rows  of  desks  while  passing  among 
the  pupils.  Each  house  is  surrounded  by  a  play-ground  sufficiently  large  for  all  purposes. 
We  have  no  gymnastic  arrangements  of  any  kind,  no  wells,  for  the  city  water  has  been 
brought  into  each  school,  we  have  every  convenience  for  private  purposes,  the  premises 
are  2S1  properly  fenced,  and  shade  trees  and  shrubs  beautify  the  whole. 

1.  As  the  city  limits  constitute  the  School  Section,  I  need  not  refer  at  greater  length 
to  this  numl^r. 

2.  Our  Trustees  have,  and  are  providing  accommodation,   ample  and  sufficient  for 
every  child  in  the  city. 

3.  The  space  of  air  specified  is  abundantly  provided. 

4.  The  &st  part  I  have  already  referred  to,  and  now  simply  add  that  the  conveniences 
for  the  sexes  are  separate  and  quite  sufficient. 
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(b)  Means'  of  Instrudion. — ^No  foreign  book  is  used  as  a  class-book.  Some  boob 
are  in  use  that  were  used  before  the  change  made  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
Apparatus,  suitable  and  sufficient  in  the  shape  of  calculators,  maps,  globes,  &c,  are  pro- 
vided. 

(c)  Oraanizatian. — Each  pupil  is  taught  by  one  teacher ;  the  schools  are  all  grade<i 
and  properly  classified,  so  that  all  the  pupils  in  each  division  constitute  but  one  class.  To 
this  there  is  one  exception — one  Special  Division  in  which  there  are  three  classes.  When 
the  number  of  pupils  requires  it,  the  Board  allows  me  to  employ  a  paid  nionitor;  who 
receives  twelve  dollars  per  month,  and  those  thus  employed,  are  persons  waiting  to  re- 
ceive an  appointment  on  the  staff. 

(d)  Our  hours  are  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  two  to  four  in  the  after- 
noon.    The  average  ages  of  pupils  in  May  last  were  as  follows  : 

In  the  twelfth  or  lowest  grade,  61  years. 

"  eleventh  or  next  higher,  7|  " 

"  tenth  *'        "  8^  " 

"  ninth  "        "  almost  9  " 

"  eighth'  «        «  10  *' 

"  seventh         "        " lOf      ^ 

"  sixth  «        *'  Ill  " 

"  fifth  "        "  Ill  "    • 

"  fourth  "        "  121  " 

"  third  and  special 13|  " 

"  second  "  , ld\  " 

"  first  or  highest  14|  " 

The  pupils  do  not  change  places  in  the  classes — each  receives  credit  marks  everj 
day,  for  success  in  recitation,  good  conduct,  &c.  Distinctions  depend  on  intellectual  pr> 
ficiency,  atteation,  punctuality,  &c.,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  monthly  ezamina 
tion  is  held  ir.  all  the  higher  divisions,  and  the  results  of  this  examination,  combined 
with  the.  marjs  of  the  month  just  past,  determine  the  pupil's  position  in  the  division  dur 
ing  the  monti  just  entered  upon.  Corporal  correction  is  still  allowed,  but  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  state  that  this  kind  of  government  is  passing  away.  The  strap  is  the  onlj 
instrument  allowed  ;  the  correction  is  administered  as  privately  as  possible.  Standing  on 
the  floor,  keeping  in  after  school  hours,  bringing  notes  from  parents,  &c.,  are  resorted  to 
as  far  as  possible.  Corporal  correction  is  the  last  resort ;  we  try  to  cultivate  the  better 
dispositions  rather  than  depend  on-the  suppression  of  the  more  troublesome  character- 
istics of  childhood.  On  the  whole,  we  have  very  little  difficulty,  and  the  number  of 
troublesome  pupils  is  becoming  less  year  by  year.  The  attendance  is  very  good ;  eacli 
teacher  looks  after  his  or  her  own  pupils,  and  during  the  past  year  202  pupils  only,  out 
of  4,642,  attended  school  less  than  twenty  days. 

Each  teacher  begins  the  day  by  reading  the  portion  of  Scripture  selected  br  th^ 
Inspector,  and  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  twice  a  week  the  Ten  Commandmeots. 
No  separate  religious  instruction  is  given,  but  the  teachers  are  urged  to  avail  thems^l^ 
of  every  favourable  opportunity  for  impressing  their  pupiLs  with  the  importance  of  their 
social,  filial,  and  religious  duties,  love  for  our  Queen  and  Country,  obedience  to  parents 
and  teachers,  proper  regard  for  their  brothers,  sisters  and  companions,  and  supreme  re- 
gard for  God,  His  Word,  His  Day  and  His  WoiBhip. 

(e)  Our  method  of  instruction  is  the  combined,simultaneous  and  individual  methodic 
The  teacher  explains  and  repeats,  and  then  calls  on  the  division  or  some  pupil  to  givetbi" 
words  or  the  substance  of  what  was  said  or  explained.  The  attainments  are  tested,  when 
possible,  by  written  examinations. 

(f)  AUainments  of  Pupils,  1.  In  Heading.  Many  of  our  pupils  read  veiy  fairly 
The  plan  adopted  is  to  have  each  lesson  read  properly  before  the  next  is  taken  up 
5.  Spelling.  In  this  subject  our  pupils  excel.  With  the  spelling  we  always  gire  the 
meaning  or  definition.  3.  Our  Penmanship  is  good.  The  Payson,  Qunstan  and  Scrii> 
ner  Copy  Books  are  used  throughout  ail  the  grades.  The  Inspector,  at  the  close  of  eaca 
month,   examines  and  classifies  all  the  copy  books  finished,  into  good,  fair,  bad ;  and  at 
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the  Teachers'  Meeting  calls  attention  to  the  excellencies  or  defects  he  finds  prerailing  in 
anj  grade  or  division. 

4.  Drawing  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent. 

5.  Arithmetic,  next  to  Reading  and  Spelling,  engrosses  most  time.  We  endeavour 
to  be  thorough  so  far  as  we  go.  We  are  not  satisfied  unless  the  pupils  have  made  the  rules 
and  explanations,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  every  step,  a  matter  of  the  understanding. 

6.  Book-keeping  by  single  entry  is  all  we  can  attend  to. 

7.  Grammar  receives  due  attention.  The  pupils  compose  fairly,  they  are  drilled  in 
Etjmology,  then  Analysis  and  Syntax;  but  they  parse  so  far  as  they  go  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

8.  imposition  is  taught  by  frequent  exercises. 

9.  Geography  and  History  are  taught  as  presented  in  the  official  programme,  and  by 
questions  on  each  lesson ;  our  object  being  to  enable  our  pupils  to  locate  every  place 
mentioned  and  incident  refen*ed  to,  as  well  as  to  have  a  good  idea  of  the  events  of  his- 
tory in  regular  chronological  order. 

10, 11,  12,  will  not  hereafter  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  as  the  division  of  pupils 
in  which  these  branches  were  taught  has  been  transferred  to  the  Collegiate  Institute. 

13.  Vocal  Music,  Many  of  our  teachers  make  their  pupik  sing,  and  some  of  them 
do  it  well  But  this  interesting  and  useful  branch  is  not  systematically  taught,  consequently 
it  does  not  rank  on  an  equality  with  the  more  necessary  branches. 

(^)  Some  eighty  j)upils  passoJ  the  examination  into  the  Collegiate  Institute  during 
the  year,  but  I  believe  not  more  than  between  sixty  and  seventy  of  these  were  sent — the 
others  went  of  their  own  accord.  A  visitors*  book  ftnd  register  are  kept  in  the  Central 
School. 

The  pupils  are  examined,  and  classes  assigned  t^em  on  entering  the  Schools.  For 
places  in  the  divisions,  there  is  a  monthly  examination  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to 
another.  We  have  a  semi  annual  examination  ;  and  for  prizes  an  examination  once  a 
year— just  before  the  Christmas  vacation.  Our  prizes,  embracing  the  books  themselves 
as  well  as  the  method  adopted  in  awarding  tliem,  have,  now  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
given  a  degree  of  satisfaction  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  books 
have  invariably  been  procured  at  the  Educational  Depository,  and,  in  appearance  and 
it^al  value,  seem  to  improve  year  by  year.  This  shpws  that  great  care  is  bestowed  in 
their  selection,  and  every  facility,  as  I  have  frequentiy  experienced,  is  extended  to  tliose 
who  go  to  the  Depository  for  a  supply. 

Town  of  Coboueg. 

The  Rev.  John  Laing,  B.  A. — ^The  School  accommodation  is  quite  inadequate^  and  the 
buildings  are  very  far  from  what  they  should  be.  This  will  appear  inore  fully  in 
detail.  The  people  have  manifested  hitherto  very  little  interest  in  School  matters  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  have  been  attending  Private  Schools.  A  change  in  this 
respect  seems  to  be  coming,  and  since  the  Schools  have  been  made  free,  there  is  more  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  generally  attended.  Formerly  almost  no  oversight  of  the  Schools 
was  maintained,  teachers  were  much  discouraged,  the  attendance  was  most  irregular  and 
the  progress  made  was  very  little.  I  found  it  impossible  except  in  two  Schools  to  bring 
the  pupils  up  to  the  Programme  or  to  conform  to  the  Regulations  as  to  time  of  study. 
Teachers  and  trustees  have,  however,  tried  to  do  their  best  and  have  carried  out  any  rea^. 
sonable  suggestion  so  that  an  improvement  may  already  be  discerned. 

I  have  spoken  and  written  to  the  trustees  on  all  points  referred  to  in  the  Regulations, 
a;  d  I  trust  they  will  put  every  thing  into  a  satisfactory  state  as  soon  as  possible.  AVhile, 
therefore,  it  may  be  of  use  for  the  Department  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of  things  as 
above  reported,  I  may  express  the  hope  that  the  greatest  indulgence  which  can  consistent- 
ly be  given,  will  be  shown  to  the  town.  The  School  accommodation  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  children  of  the  town.  Though  the  census  has  not  been  taken  of  the  children  of 
^hool  age,  still  I  am  sure  that  nearly  200  children  cannot  find  accommodation  without  over- 
crowding the  School-rooms. 

The  attention  of  thejtrustees  has  been*specially  called  to  grading  the  Schools,  and  this, 
I  beheve,  will  be  done  next  year  to  some  extent. 
H 
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Town  of  Picton. 


J,  M.  Piatt,  Esq. — For  many  years  the  Public  and  High  Schools  were  nnited, 
^axd  the  success  attending  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  lato  teachers  was  very  far  from  satis- 
factory. A  fine  School  H^use  erected  some  fifteen  years  ago,  was  found  to  be  amply  large, 
as  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  attendance  of  pupils  was  from  year  to  year  almost  imper- 
<5eptible.  Private  Schools  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  opening  of 
Ontario  College  largely  assisted  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the 
Public  School  interests.  Finally,  a  temporary  stimulus  was  given  to  the  School  by  Mr. 
Lennox,  and  an  additional  room  had  to  be  provided.  About  two  years  ago  our  Board 
were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  good  staff  of  teachers.  Dr.  Crowle  (late  of  Bovman- 
ville,)  being  selected  as  Principal.  It  soon  became  evident  that  unusual  prosperity  was  t« 
follow  this  valuable  accession.  People's  attention  was  turned  to  the  "  Union  School,"  and 
day  after  day  the  number  of  pupils  increased.  Private  Schools  were  closed,  and  at  last 
Ontario  College  died.  It  now  became  evident  that  more  extensive  School  accommodation 
must  soon  be  provided.  One  of  the  departments  became  so  thronged  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  direct  that  half  the  pupils  sh<^uld  come  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  half  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Town  Hall  was  then  engaged,  and  another  teacher  procure<l,  and  the 
Board  proceeded  to  erect  a  magnificent  building  adjoining  the  old  one.  This,  which  ii 
one  of  the  finest  School  buildings  in  Ontario,  is  now  about  completed.  We  have  now 
nine  large  rooms,  each  capable  of  accommodating  from  fifty  to  seventy  pupils.  At  the 
re-opening  of  the  Schools  in  January,  the  new  rooms  will  be  occupie<1,  and  the  two  divis- 
ions called  from  the  Town  Hall.  The  new  building  cost  over  $7,000 — the  old  one  $4,000. 
Within  the  last  year  the  attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  30  per  cent.  The  influx  of 
pupils  into  the  High  School  shows  that  the  Public  or  preparatory  Schools  must  have  been 
auccessfully  administered.  Dr.  Crowle  has  two  assistants  in  the  High  School  department, 
one  of  these  assistants  also  controls  a  junior  or  "graduating"  class  upon  the  same  ^ak 
•consisting  of  those  who  are  next  to  enter  as  High  School  Pupils.  The  remainder  of  the 
Public  School  departments  are  under  the  charge  of  female  teachers,  in  the  selection  of 
which  we  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate.  The  prescribed  programme  is  carried  out  in 
the  School  as  a  whole.  A  very  ingenious  and  judicious  division  of  the  work  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Crowle,  and  although  there  is  a  continual "  climb- 
ing up "  by  the  pupils,  the  priihary  departments  are  the  most  crowded.  The  Public 
School  may  be  said  to  consist  of  five  divisions,  through  each  of  which  the  novice  has  to 
pass,  in  order  to  enter  the  High  School.  Our  School  may  be  said  to  be  highly  prosperoo^ 
but  still  there  is  less  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  public  than  there  is  in  many  institutions 
of  infinitely  less  importance.  The  new  School  Bill  has  caused  a  change  in  our  staff  of 
teachers,  by  destroying  the  "  qualification "  of  some  of  the  lower  departments.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  people  look  upon  the  law  as  advantageous,  and  I  think  ita  fruita  are  cleacrlj 
perceptible  already. 

Town  of  Nugara. 

The  Rev.  John  Rogers, — The  High  School  has  received  several  additional  jjnpils, 
chiefly  from  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  and  is  doing  its  work  well.  The  building 
and  other  accommodations  are  all  as  required  by  law. 

The  Public  School,  as  well  as  the  Separate,  has  been  re-organized,  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  new  Regulations,  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1871,  so  far  as  possible  with  the  pupili 
in  attendance.  The  want  of  sufficient  proficency  has  prevented  the  formation  of  a  sixth 
dass^  but  in  each  of  the  other  classes  the  last  programme  has  been  adhered  to. 

The  School  apparatus  is  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  proper  mode  of 
instruction,  and  the  present  law.  The  School  House  is  commodious  with  abundance  of 
ventilation,  and  having  separate  class  rooms,  and  other  conveniences,  excepting  a  weU. 
The  adjoining  common  affords  one  of  the  finest  play  grounds  in  the  Province. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  approval  of  the  classification  and  general  organ- 
ization of  the  School,  and  of  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted,  being  a  mixture  of  the  individual 
and  simultaneous,  without  the  assistance  of  monitors. 

Frizes  are  distributed  annually  at  the  Christmas  examination^  and  have  very  appar- 
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ently  a  good  effect  There  is  no  School  library,  bufc  its  want  is  supplied  by  that  of  a 
Mechanics'  Institute,  of  increasing  efficiency. 

The  Separate  School  has  been  in  every  respect  excellent  The  attendance  of  pupilf 
was  large,  and  the  mode  and  amount  of  instruction  very  satisfactory.  The  School-ouild- 
mg  has  a  teacher's  residence  attached,  and  is  furnished  with  the  requisite  accommodation 
and  apparatus.     The  School  Law  of  1871  has  been  very  well  observed. 

None  of  the  Schools  has  any  provision  for  gyiifmastic  or  military  exercises. 

Town  of  St.  Cathabines. 

/.  n.  Comfort^  Esq,,  M.  D. — Mr  Robert  McLelland  has  been  a  teacher  in  this  School 
for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  The  business  of  the  School  is  conducted  in  accordance  witk 
the  time  table,  and  is  well  carried  out  There  are  three  assistant  teachers  in  this  School,  all 
females.  The  Registers  are  well  and  properly  kept.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is  punctual, 
bat  not  so  regular  as  it  should  be.  The  pupils  in  the  male  department,  many  of  them, 
are  not  so  neat,  clean,  and  tidy  with  their  clothing  as  they  should  be ;  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  has  been  called  to  it,  and  some  improvement  is  hoped  for. 

The  average  attendance  at  this  School  is  large.  The  classes  are  numerous  and  well 
filled.  Each  teacher  has  at  least  three  grades  of  pupils,  or  three  general  divisions,  made 
according  to  attainments,  and  each  division  is  subdivided,  making  the  classes  so  numerous 
that  very  little  time  can  be  devoted  to  each  class,  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The 
mode  of  teaching  in  this  School  on  the  whole,  is  pretty  satisfactory.  If  it  was  a  littla 
more  practical  it  would  be  better.  The  management  of  the  School  is  perhaps  as  well  aa 
coold  reasonably  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  The  accommodation  and  facilities 
for  managing  the  School  well  are  very  deficient  The  teachers  appear  to  have  proper 
command  over  the  pupils,  and  the  pupils  show  their  respect  in  a  high  degree  for  their 
teachers.  I  have  visited  this  School  on  an  average  once  a  month  during  the  past 
year. 

SL  George's  Ward  Sckod. — ^Mr.  Oscar  Fitz  Wilkins  has  been  master  of  this  School 
daring  the  past  six  months,  Mr.  Somerset  having  resigned  the  mastership  to  take  tha. 
appointment  of  County  Inspector.  There  are  two  female  assistant  teachers  in  this  School 
Temporary  accommoiktion  was  provided,  of  a  very  unsuitable  kind,  for  the  pupils  of  this 
School.  The  building  that  heretofore  has  been  occupied  by  this  School,  has  been  enlarged 
during  the  past  year,  and  is  to  be  in  future  used  as  a  Central  School  The  Central  School 
is  not  finished  yet,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  disorder 
in  the  School  The  mode  of  teaching  and  management  of  this  School  d6  not  differ  to  any 
extent  from  the  same  in  St  Thomas  Ward.  I  have  visited  this  one  on  an  average  of  onca 
a  month  during  the  past  year. 

SL  PatbCs  Ward  School. — Miss  Montgomery  is  the  head  teacher  in  this  School,  with 
two  female  assistants.  This  school  is  better  classified  than  either  of  the  two  mentioned 
before.  The  building  is  a  new  one,  consisting  of  three  rooms  well  ventilated  and  lighted. 
The  mode  of  teaching  and  management  of  this  School  is  similar  to  that  of  others  just 
spoken  of.  I  have  visited  this  School  on  an  average  during  the  past  year,  once  a 
month 

jS^.  Anne^s  Shed  School, — Miss  Lindsley  is  the  only  teacher  in  this  School  The  building 
is  on  a  public  street  without  yard.  The  accommodations  are  poor.  The  teacher  manages 
the  School  of  about  sixty  pupils  well,  keeps  good  order,  teaches  well,  and  is  well  liked  by 
her  pupils.  The  children  progress  well  in  the  different  studies.  Miss  Lindsley  would 
make  a  very  sup^ior  teacher  if  she  had  six  months  training  in  the  Normal  School  I 
have  visited  this  School  on  an  average  once  a  month  during  the  past  year. 

On  the  whole,  the  Schools  are  conducted  as  well  as  could  be  expected  with  the  present 
accommodation,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  r^ 
qnirements  of  the  School  population.  However,  the  difficulty  will  soon  be  remedied,  as 
the  Central  School  will  be  completed  in  about  two  months,  which  will  afford  ample  room  for 
the  School  population  of  the  town.  We  hope  in  a  few  months  to  have  the  pupils  properly 
graded  and  classified,  and  every  thing  connected  with  our  Public  Schools  managed  in  first 
elass  order. 
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Town  of  Dundas. 


James  Herald^  Esq, — The  School  buildings  in  Dundas  are  of  bricl:.  The  High  and 
Public  Schools,  at  present,  meet  in  the  same  edifice,  which  is  a  two  story  building.  The 
lower  story  is  divided  into  four  departments.  The  upper  into  three,  two  of  which  are  far 
the  accommodation  of  the  High  School.  In  our  Public  School  there  are  five  teachers. 
The  four  lower  divisions  occupy  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  highest  division 
occupies  the  third  room  in  the  second  story.  The  building  is  in  good  condition,  and 
was  built  with  funds  raised  for  the  purpose  "by  the  Municipality,  in  the  year  1856.  It  is 
heated  by  means  of  hot  air,  but  the  arrangements  for  the  heating  and  ventilation  are  not 
satisfactory.  The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  directed  to  that  fact,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  attend  to  it.  The  Committee  have  taken  steps  to  have  the 
heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  improved  by  the  close  of  the  Christmas  holidajs. 
The  desks  and  seats,  which  are  small,  each  accommodating  two  pupils,  are  arranged  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  area  of  the  room,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  empty  space  near  to  the 
teacher's  desk.  There  is  ample  play  ground  accommodation,  a  well  and  other  necessary 
conveniences.  The  premises  are  entirely  fenced.  The  only  shade  trees  on  the  gronnds 
are  two  or  three  that  have  been  left  standing  when  the  clearance  was  made,  but  there  ^ere 
a  few  planted  along  the  outside  of  the  fence  this  year. 

The  accommodation  is  not  such  as  to  afford  the  requisite  average  space  to  each  pupil 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  Public  School.  I  brought  this  matter  under  the  notice 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  some  time  ago,  and  an  additional  class  room  has  since  been  rented, 
and  an  additional  teacher  engaged.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Board,  also,  to  have  an 
additional  building  erected  in  the  ensuing  sp/ing,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  High 
School,  so  that  the  entire  present  building  may  be  solely  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Public  School. 

The  authorized  text  books  are  used  in  the  different  classes.  The  School  has,  for  a 
number  of  years,  been  systematically  graded,  from  the  lowest  department  to  the  highest, 
according  to  a  carefully  prepared  programme  of  studies,  in  which  there  is  the  branches  of 
study,  and  the  limits  prescribed  for  each  department.  Tha  gradation  will  in  future  be 
according  to  the  new  progrtimme  of  studies,  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department 

In  the  highest  department  particularly,  the  pupils  are  trained  to  read,  not  only  with 
facility,  but  with  ease  and  expression.  Drawing  is  not  taught.  There  are  no  pupils  in 
the  Public  School  studying  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  because  when 
they  reach  that  stage  of  advancement  they  are  promoted  into  the  High  School,  and  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  interruption  in  the  system  of  gradation,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
passed  a  resolution,  when  the  Public  Schools  were  made  free,  that  the  High  School  here 
should  also  be  free.  We  are  thus  able  to  carry  out  the  system  of  gradation,  from  the 
owest  department  in  the  Public  School  to  the  highest  in  the  High  SchooL 

Town  of  Whitby. 

0,  Young  Smith,  Esq. — There  are  three  Schools  in  Whitby.  First,  the  Henry  Street 
School  is  a  fine  two-story  brick  building  divided  into  four  divisions,  each  division  being 
taught  by  a  separate  teacher.  The  pupils  are  graded  according  to  their  requirements.  The 
first  division  is  in  the  shape  of  a  gallery.  This  division  has  been,  very  full,  and  in  fact 
during  the  warm  weather  is  the  town  nursery,  as  it  appears  that  a  great  many  parents  sent 
their  young  children  here  to  get  them  out  of  their  way.  It  is  a  fine  large  room  and  the 
little  ones  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  amazingly.  They  are  almost  all  supplied  with  skt^s  and 
pencik,  and  those  that  are  not  busy  writing  and  drawing  are  making  letters  and  figuivs 
shown  or  copied  from  a  blackboard  in  the  room.  They  are  a  very  intelligent  class  of 
pupils  and  if  it  was  not  for  their  great  numbers,  their  teachers  might  get  along  nicely  with 
them,  but  really  no  one  person  could  be  expected  to  attend  to  one  hundred  and  twent} -fotir 
small  children  all  under  seven  years  of  age,  which  I  counted  in  one  day,  and  keep  them  in 
order  without  trying  to  teach  them.  The  number  is  altogether  too  great  The  cold  wea- 
ther has,  however,  somewhat  cure4  this,  as  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  about  seventy. 
The  teacher  instructs  them  in  classes  and  simult-aneously.  This  division  is  supplied  with 
Tablet  Lessons  aiid  the  First  Book  in  large  cards. 
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Hie  Second  division  of  this  School  embraces  all  those  who  are  reading  in  the  Second 
Book,  and  one  class  of  about  a  dozen  in  the  Third  Book.  This  is  a  very  orderly  and 
highly  respectable  division.  There  are  about  seventy-five  in  it  and  are  generally  between 
the  age  of  six  and  nine  years ;  being  all  of  about  the  same  size  they  present  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance  and  are  very  intelligent  and  orderly.  This  division  is  supplied  with  maps, 
and  lessons  in  natural  history,  the  desks  are  nicely  arranged  and  have  small  arm-chairs 
to  each.  The  discipline  is  good,  a  proper  system  of  marking  is  adopted.  Each  upon 
getting  to  the  head  of  the  class  then  goes  to  the  foot  and  receives  a  mark  which  is  duly 
r^tered  in  his  favour.  This  system  is  adopted  in  all  the  divisions  of  this  school  with 
good  results. 

The  third  division  of  this  School  embraces  those  in  the  -Third  Book  exclusively,  and  are 
between  the  age  of  nine  and  twelve  years ;  this  is  also  a  very  intelligent  division  and  be- 
sides reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  long  division,  are  taught  the  elements  of 
English  grammer  and  geography.  There  are  about  sixty  in  this  division,  and  they  are 
required  to  write  and  prepare  all  their  lessons  on  paper.  There  is  a  nice  collection  of  maps 
and  a  large  blackboard  in  front  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  pupils  in  this  division  read 
and  spell  well,  but  appear. to  excel  in  geography — ^being  mostly  girls,  they  do  not  do  so 
well  in  Arithmetic  as  I  would  like  to  see  them.  The  authorized  text  books  are  exclusively 
used. 

The  fourth  division  consists  in  those  who  are  reading  in  the  Fourth  Book,  which  is  the 
highest  book  in  the  School  There  are  some  good  readers  in  this  division^  The  discip- 
hne  and  deportment  of  the  pupils  are  good  and  the  work  done  is  thorough.  Ihose  who 
have  gone  through  all  the  grades  of  the  School  can  easily  be  told  from  those  who  come 
from  country  Schools  ;  as  in  the  town  Schools  it  is  imperative  that  all  pass  a  strict  ex- 
amination before  the  head-master  before  they  can  be  advanced  from  one  division  to  an- 
other. They  work  arithmetic  as  far  as  proportion  and  parse  and  analyze  sentences  in 
grammar,  and  know  general  geography  and  the  outlines  of  Canadian  and  English  history, 
l^ere  are  about  sixty  in  this  division,  and  this  number  is  rarely  exceeded,  as  every  half  year 
quite  a  number  is  td^en  from  this  division  to  the  Grammar  or  High  School.  This  School 
is  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  some  of  the  teachers  have  been  engaged  therein  for  the  past 
ten  years  and  have  given  great  satisfaction.  There  is  quite  a  nice  play  ground  and  all  the 
necessary  conveniences  in  connection  therewith  ;  but  there  is  required  more  accommodation 
for  the  younger  pupils,  as  there  are  quite  enough  iu  the  first  division  to  make  two  divisions ; 
and  were  there  another  division  in  the  School,  a  more  perfect  classification  of  the  ditiferent 
grades  could  be  made  than  at  present. 

The  John  Street  School  is  also  built  of  brick,  and  is  one  story  with  two  large  rooms 
and  two  teachers;  one  male  teacher  who  holds  a  County  Board  certificate,  and  has  occu- 
pied his  present  position  for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  the  other  a  female  who  holds  a 
second-class  Provincial  certificate  under  the  new  law.  The  highest  division  contains  all 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Book  scholars,  and  the  lowest  those  of  the  First  and  Second  Books. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  scholars  attending  this  School,  and  there  being 
only  two  divisions,  there  cannot  be  as  good  classification  as  in  the  Henry  Street  School. 
The  pupils  are  very  orderly  and  diligent,  and  appear  to  be  doing  very  well.  The  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  spelling  and  writing  are  well  taught.  Everything  about  the  School  and 
premises  is  kept  in  the  most  orderly  manner.  The  School-house  is  well  laid  out  and 
furnished  with  all  the  conveniences  for  teaching.  The  only  objectionable  thing  I  see  in  the 
School  is  that  the  desks  are  the  old  fashioned  board  ones,  and  appear  very  much  confined. 
I  tnistthat  the  board  will  soon  remove  this  small  objection,  and  then  I  think  this  will  be 
the  most  convenient  and  suitable  building  in  the  town  for  School  purposes. 

The  Anderson  Street  School  is  a  very  poor  old  frame  building  that  has  been  used  for  the 
past  twenty  years  as  a  School-house,  very  little  has  been  done  to  it  in  the  way  of  change 
of  late  years.  The  trustees  think  every  year  of  building  a  new  one  in  its  place.  There 
are  about  fifty  pupils  attending  this  School,  and  these  are  taught  by  a  female  who  holds  a 
first-class  Normal  School  certificate,  but  as  she  has  all  the  diflTerent  grades  to  teach  she 
has  not  so  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  advanced  pupils.  They  are  a  very 
orderly  and  highly  intelligent  class  attending  this  School,  being  mostly  the  children  of 
well-to-do  farmers  who  live  in  the^^limits  of  the  town,  and  so  soon  as  they  are  old  enoftgh  to 
walk  to  the  other  Schools  usually  go  there,  and  consequently  only  the  elementary  branches 
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lie  taught  them — but  they  are  well  taught,  and  those  who  j;o  to  the  other  Schools  from 
this  School  generally  take  high  places  in  the  classes  in  which  they  are  placed.  This 
School  is  also  well  supplied  with,  maps,  black-boards,  and  all  the  necessary  materials  for 
teaching,  but  the  building  is  very  old  and  it  is  quite  time  that  its  place  should  be  filled 
with  a  better  one. 

In  closing  this  Beport  I  may  say  that  the  teachers  as  a  body  are  most  competent  and 
appear  to  be  doing  good  work  and  are  prepaidng  themselves  for  the  highest  grade  of  cer> 
tificates  required  under  our  new  law.  The  trustees  give  them  every  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  prizes  for  the  School,  and  supplying  them  with  all  necessaries  for  teaching, 
and  appear  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Schools  and  all  connected  there- 
with. I  can  hear  of  very  few  children  in  the  town  who  do  not  attend  School,  although 
their  regularity  might  be  improved.  The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  of  the  towa  attend  the 
Public  Schools  and  no  private  Schools  at  present  exist,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  satisfaction  is  felt  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  only  great  want  in  our  Town  Schools  is  that  of  a  little  more  accommodation, 
which  I  understand  is  partly  to  be  given  this  coming  summer  in  an  addition  to  our 
Grammar  School,  as  there  are  now  about  twenty-five  pupils  nearly  ready  to  go  there  from 
the  Town  Schools,  but  cannot  be  admitted  for  want  of  room.  I  trust  that  this  wiH  soon 
be  remedied  and  that  there  will  nothing  be  wanted  for  preventing  any  of  our  youths 
from  being  educated  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  any  position  that  they  may  be  called  upon 
in  after  life  Mrith  profit  to  themselves  and  honour  to  the  Town. 

Town  of  Galt. 

JRev.  J.  B,  Muir,  M.  A. — The  character  and  condition  of  the  Central  Pnhlc 
Schools  are  most  satisfactory.  They  are  well  ventilated  in  summer,  and  upon  the  whoUe 
well  warmed  in  winter,  though  the  placing  in  winter  of  double  windows  on  th»  west 
side  of  the  schools  would  be  an  inprovement.  The  out-door  accommodation  is  also  in  a 
most  satisfactory  state. 

The  furniture  and  apparatus  of  the  Schools  are  excellent  In  this  respect  the  trustees 
have  shown  a  most  laudable  liberality,  which  is  worthy  of  imitation.  The  object  lesson 
pictures,  and  the  drawing  examples  have  become,  through  long  use,  dim  and  defective. 
It  would  be  well,  if  the  trustees  would  provide  a  large  English  Dictionary,  either 
"  Worcesters' "  or  the  "  Imperial,"  to  be  the  standard  of  pronunciation  for  the  whole 
Institution.  I  regret  to  write  that  the  School  Library  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
desuetude. 

Since  the  transference  this  year  of  the  Primary  School,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
to  the  Central  Public  Schools,  the  accommodation  has  become  too  limited.  I  expect  the 
Trustees  to  erect  one  or  two  Primary  Schools  next  year,  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  I  have 
notified  them  of  their  duty  in  this  important  matter. 

The  scholars  formerly  graded  and  arranged  into  ten  divisions,  are  now  graded  and 
divided  into  six  classes,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  limit  and  time  tables.  All 
the  subjects  authorized  by  the  New  School  Act  have  been  introduced  into  the  Schools, 
with  the  exception  of  vocal  music.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  in  several  of  the  clssses 
the  teachers  give  instruction  in  singing.  I  have  notified  the  trustees  of  their  duty  in  this 
matter.  The  new  subjects,  so  far  as  1  can  judge,  are  well  taught,  but  time  is  required  for 
permanent  results.  The  teachers  complain  of  the  want  of  suitable  text  books  for  teaching 
"  Civil  Government,"  "  Moral  Duties,"  "  Common  Subjects,"  and  "  Natural  History."  Tbia 
desideratum,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  supplied  at  an  early  day,  when  the  Education  Department 
publishes  its  text  books  on  these  topics.  The  authorized  books  are  used  in  aU  the 
classes. 

Having  been  in  all  the  classes  several  times*  during  the  year,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  all  the  subjects  are  well  taught,  and  that  I  see  a  very  marked  improvemeni 
in  the  tone  and  state  of  the  Schools  since  1870 — thanks  be  to  the  tact  of  James  R  Gray, 
Esq.,  the  Head  Master,  who  is  both  a  most  accomplished  teacher  and  judicious  principal.  I 
not  only  visited  the  classes,  and  heard  and  saw  the  teachers  teach  and  examine,  but  I  mysdf 
also  examined  the  various  classes,  and  taught  several  subjects  in  thencL  In  the  course  of 
my  inspection  I  paid,  however,  particular  attention  to  the  three  R's,  from  the  deep  con- 
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▼iction  that  reading,  writing,  and  S&rithmetic  must,  in  the  language  of  another,  ^'  erer 
eontinae  to  be  the  main  strands  in  the  cord  of  elementary  knowledge, — the  sidea  of  the 
triangular  basis  of  the  pyramid  of  education,"  given  at  our  Public  Schools.  In  regard  to 
this  greater  than  Delphic  tripos,  I  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of 
the  lower  classes  to  the  three  following  considerations. 

Anent  Reading : 

I.  There  should  be  a  uniform  standard  of  pronunciation. 

Aneni  Writing: 

n.  There  should  be  a  uniform  method  of  holding  the  pen  and  forming  the  ietteiB. 

Aneni  Arithmetic : 

in.  There  should  be  a  thorough  driU  in  the  simple  and  compound  rules.    , 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have  given  a  full  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  whole 
Schools,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  From  year  to  year  a  tabulated  register  of  the  attendance 
•f  the  scholars  is  kept,  so  that  we  are  enabled  from  year  to  year  to  compare  results.  The 
principal,  every  quarter,  gives  a  statement  to  the  trustees,  of  the  attendance,  <&c.,  of  the 
icholars.     I  attend  many  of  the  trustee  meetings,  and  give  my  advice  when  asked. 

In  regard  to  the  certificates  held  by  the  teachers  under  me,  I  find  that  five  of  them 
are  first  class  County  Board  certificates,  and  five  of  them  are  Normal  School  certificates* 
I  hope  the  time  is  not,  however,  far  distant,  when  the  Normal  School,  or  perhaps  School 
of  Ontario,  will  send  out^a  sufficiency  of  efficient  teachers  for  all  the  Schools  in  this  Province 
It  is  hoped  too,  that  the  recent  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ant,  Dr.  Kyerson,  to  raise  the  status  and  profession  of  teachers  will  be  more  and  more 
successful,  and  that  nothing  will  be  done  by  spleen  and  party  spirit,  to  injure  the  working, 
and  deface  the  beauty  of  that  goodly  School  system  of  Ontario,  whose  foundations  he  so 
prudently  laid,  and  whose  superstructure  he  so  successfully  reared.  Let  all  combine,  in- 
ipectors,  teachers,  trustees,  parents,  and  legislators,  to  be  the  benefactors  of  their  owd> 
coutttry,  by  promoting  the  Public  Schools — the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, — for  in 
the  language  of  the  Roman  orator,  ''  What  greater  or  better  boon  can  we  confer  upon  our 
country,  than  to  teach  and  instruct  the  youth  thereof?" 

Town  of  Cupton. 

Rep,  Oeorgt  Sell,  LLD.—  The  Sclwol  Lot  consists  of  one  acre  of  land,  about  half  a  mil© 
from  the  business  centre  of  the  town  and  apart  from  other  buildings.  It  is  held  by  a 
freehold  trust-deed. 

School  House.  A  two-story  brick  building,  48x30  feet,  erected  in  1857  ;  in  good 
repair,  built  by  funds  provided  by  the  Town  Council,  lighted  with  high  windows  in  front 
and  on  each  side ;  wanned  by  three  coal  stoves ;  not  much  special  provision  for  veniilaHon^ 
No  class  rooms  are  provided  for  separate  instruction  of  part  of  the  children. 

Lobbies,  d;c.  For  the  Senior  Department,  there  is  a  room  for  girls  and  a  small  lobby 
for  the  boys,  for  hats,  &c,  and  a  closet  for  books  and  apparatus.  For  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment, there  is  only  a  small  lobby,  and  much  inconvenience  is  felt  for  want  of  more  room 
for  hats,  &c,  and  also  for  want  of  a  press  for  books,  &c.  For  the  Primary  Department 
no  convenience  exists  except  a  few  nails  in  the  entry. 

Seats  and  Desks,  The  Senior  and  Junior  Departments  are  mostly  furnished  with 
seats  and  desks  combined,  each  seat  being  intended  for  two  :  a  portion  of  the  desks  have 
separate  chairs.  The  Primary  Department  has  small  benches  only.  No  special  accom- 
modations are  provided  for  the  teachers. 

Play  GroundS'  These  occupy  the  whole  space  on  each  side  of  the  building;  the 
pound  being  clay,  the  space  between  the  building  and  the  street  is  covered  with  graveL 

Gymnastic  Apparatus,     None  provided. 

fFeU,    There  is  a  well  at  the  back  of  the  coal  shed. 

Fences,  &c.  The  back  part  of  the  lot  is  divided  by  a  close  fence,  and  on  each  side  of 
this  fence  at  the  extreme  rear  are  three  privies.  The  lot  is  well  fenced  with  an  open  pal- 
ing ;  and  trees  have  been  planted,  but  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  soil,  they  make  little 
progress  in  growth. 
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School  accommodation.    The  school  rooms  are  as  follows : — 

Senior,  28  x  34  =  952  square  feet  on  floor. 

Jtt7MV)r,  28x34  =  952        "        «        « 

PnmoT^  12x17  =  204      «         "        " 

All  12  feet  high,  11-424,  11-424  and  2448  cubic  feet  of  air. 

Seni^y  9  square  feet  bpace  for  105  pupils,  11.424  cubic  feet  =  100  each  for  114. 

Junior,  the  same. 

Prima/ry,  9  square  feet  to  22  pupils :  100  cubic  feet  to  24. 

Means  of  Instruction,  The  authorized  text  books  are  used  in  all  subjects.  The 
school  is  well  supplied  with  maps,  tablets,  blackboards,  mechanical  charts,  &c,  but  not 
well  supplied  with  globes  and  apparatus.  There  are  no  cabinets  of  specimens  of  uiy  kind. 
An  addition  of  a  globe,  maps  and  charts,  &c,  has  just  been  ordered. 

Organization,  The  classes  have  hitherto  been  arranged  into  five  divisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  readers,  and  divided  into  three  Departments,  each  in  charge  of  a  teacher; 
having  separate  rooms  and  separate  Kegister&  The  PHmary  Department  includes  the 
pupils  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  First  Header,  and  is  taught  by  a  female  assist- 
ant,  holding  a  First  Class,  C.  county  board  certificate,  salary,  $144.  The  Junior  Dqxffi- 
meat  includes  the  pupils  in  the  Second  and  Third  Readers,  and  is  taught  by  a  female  as- 
sistant ;  holding  the  highest  grade  of  county  board  certificate,  salary,  $250.  The  Senior 
Department  includes  the  pupils  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  and  is  taught  by  the  head 
master,  who  holds  a  county  board  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  >  salary,  $550. 

Discipline.  Hours  of  attendance,  9  to  12  and  1  to  4.  Usual  ages  of  pupils,  5  to  18. 
Pupils  ehange  places,  and  are  marked  according  to  order  of  merit  at  the  close  of  each  les- 
son. Distinction  depends  on  "  mixed  estimate."  No  other  records  of  standing  are  kept 
except  the  numbers  entered  on  the  class  roll  at  the  close  of  each  lesson.  Corporal  pwuM 
ment  is  used  when  considered  necessary  ; — but  very  seldom ; — ^never  inflicted  privately — 
inflicted  on  the  hands  with  a  cane.  In  difficult  cases  the  assistants  refer  to  the  head 
master.  Some  other  punishments  are  used ;  such  as  writing  a  number  of  lines,  and  de- 
privation of  play. 

The  Registers,  are  regularly  kept,  and  the  attendance  is  reported  to  the  trustees  qnar 
terly. 

Religious  Exercises.  The  school  is  opened  with  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer, 
and  closed  with  prayer,  as  provided  in  the  regulations.  The  Ten  Commandments  are 
taught,  but  no  separate  religious  instruction  is  given. 

Modes  of  Instruction.  Simultaneous  generally:  sometimes  mixed.  So  in  all  the 
classes :  partly  mingled  with  individual  teaching  in  all.  It  is  the  great  object  of  the 
teacher  to  pursue  the  intellectual  method,  in  all  cases.  The  rote  method  is  used  in  acquiring 
definitions.  The  interrogative  method  is  used  extensively.  Attainments  are  tested  both  by 
oral  interrogation,  and  by  written  abstracts. 

Attainments  of  Fupih.  1.  Heading.  Some  with  ordinary  facility,  and  some  with 
ease  and  comparative  elegance.  2.  Spelling,  correctly  and  giving  the  meanings.  3.  Writ- 
ing. Some  with  ordinary  correctness,  and  some  with  ease  and  elegance.  4.  Draving, 
Linear,  maps,  &c.  5.  Arithmetic,  Great  variety  of  acquirements.  Some  ready  and  skil- 
ful in  the  various  rules,  but  many  are  not.  6.  Booh-keeping.  Taught  to  the  end  of  the 
text  book.  7.  English  Orammar,  Various  grades  of  proficiency.  Some  well  ap,  others 
very  backward,  especially  in  the  lower  classes.  8.  Composition,  Grammatical  stracture 
of  the  language  taught  by  frequent  practice  in  writing,  and  by  critical  reading  and  analy- 
sis. 9.  Geography  and  History.  Taught  as  prescribed  in  the  official  programme  10. 
Morals,  <&c.  Taught  hitherto  by  deductions  frpm  historipal  or  other  lessons,  and  by  appli- 
cation of  lessons  selected  from,  or  suggested  by  the  works  of  Nature  ;  the  teachers  being 
careful  to  turn  unusual  occurrences  to  account  in  this  respect.  11.  Algebra  and  Geomeirj, 
Only  three  pupils  in  these  subjects.  Taught  as  far  as  Fourth  Book  of  Euclid,  add  quadisr 
tic  equations  in  Algebra.  Practised  in  Euclid  in  demonstrations  without  the  use  of  letters 
or  marks  on  the  diagrams  to  avoid  anything  like  rote.  12.  Natural  PhUosophy,  &c 
Some  lessons  given  without  text  book  by  means  of  charts,  chemistry,  botany,  &c,  have 
been  recently  taught  as  far  as  contained  in  Dr.  Ryerson's  Agriculture.  Apparatas  veiy 
limited  ;  about  30  pupils.  13.  Music.  Some  singing  practised  in  the  Junior  and  Pri- 
mary Departments,  principally  in  the  latter ;  but  no  regular  teaching  of  vocal  music 
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Mtseellaneous.  1.  No  pupils  sent  to  the  High  School  during  the  year.  2.  VtsUors'  Book 
and  Registers  kept,  as  required.  3.  Jr>nrnal  of  Edwcation  regularly  received  by  the  trustees. 
4.  Pupils  examined  and  classified.  Examinations  held  twice  a  year.  5.  No  prizes  given. 
Merit  cards  not  yet  introduced  ;  to  be  used  after  the  new  year.  6.  No  library  connected 
with  the  SchooL  (The  Town  Council  has  a  small  library,  kept  according  to  the  regula- 
tions, by  the  town  clerk     The  books  are  getting  out  of  repair.) 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  introducing  the  additional  subjects  and  text  books, 
required  by  the  new  regulations,  in  January  next. 

Wards,  The  principal  present  wants  of  the  School  are  (1.)  Ashed,  or  covered  spaee 
for  play  in  wet  weather ;  (2.)  Some  outside  gymnastic  apparatus  for  exercise,  along  with 
swings,  wooden  bricks,  ^c,  in  the  shed,  for  the  younger  pupils ;  and,  (3.)  Some  addition 
to  the  apparatus  for  teaching ;  the  last  will  be  tolerably  well  supplied  by  the  articles  re- 
cently ordered. 

Programme  of  Studies.  The  teachers  found  serious  difficulties  in  applying  the  pro- 
gramme to  the  existing  organization  of  classes.  The  classes  having  been  arranged  on  the 
basis  of  the  reading  books,  it  is  found  that  many  pupils  are  not  as  far  advanced  in  grammar 
and  arithmetic  as  they  should  be  in  the  class  to  which  their  reading  entitles  theuL  It 
would  be  an  ungracious  thing  to  put  them  back  from  the  Fourth  Class  to  the  Third,  and 
from  the  Third  to  the  Second.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  parents  against  having  their  children  study  any  new  subjects,  which  they  regard 
as  new-fangled  notions  of  the  teachers  and  the  inspectors;  and  sometimes  it  seems  very 
difficult  to  convince  surly  persons  to  the  contrary,  even  with  the  printed  regulations  in 
one's  hand.  Some  months  ago,  I  advised  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  existing 
classes,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  work  them  up  to  the  required  standard :  and 
further,  that  in  fature,  no  promotions  whatever  should  be  made,  except  in  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  requirements  of  the  programme.  As  after  the  new  year,  the  Fourth  Class 
will  probably  have  to  be  separated  into  two  divisions,  and  a  Sixth  Class  will  have  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  Fifth,  I  am  in  hopes  that  during  next  year  we  shall  be  able  to  bring 
the  classification  into  full  accordance  with  the  programme. 

Note  respecting  Geometry.  The  requirements  in  this  branch  Seem  very  low  in  the 
programme.  While  I  would  not  wish  to  have  this  compulsory  on  every  pupil,  I  think 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  afforded  for  all  the  pupils  in  the  Fifth  ^lass  to  study 
the  first  and  second  lK)oks  of  Euclid,  and  for  those  in  the  Sixth  Class,  to  study  at  least 
the  third  and  fourth,  if  not  the  fifth  and  sixth  books. 

Town  of  Guelph. 

Rev.  Robert  Torrance. — 1.  There  is  no  Central  School,  although  the  desirableness 
of  such  an  institution  has  been  for  years,  at  different  periods,  underdiscussion  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  conversation  among  the  ratepayers. 
About  twenty  years  since,  an  acre  of  ground  was  purchased  with  a  view  to  such  an  erec- 
tion, not  by  the  Board,  but  by  private  parties,  who  were  understood  to  be  willing,  and 
who  declared  that  they  were  at  any  time  ready  to  transfer  it  to  the  Board  when  they 
were  prepared  to  proceed  with  a  building.  Ultimately  it  was  so  transferred,  but  as  there 
arose  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  Central 
School  system,  as  at  the  time  it  was  only  a  matter  undergoing  experiment,  and  as  from 
some  towns  in  which  it  had  been  adopted  unfavourable  reports  of  its  working  were  re- 
ceived, it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  intention  of  introducing  it  into  Guelph,  to  dispose 
of  the  land  designed  for  the  building,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  in  erecting  some  W  ard 
Schools.  These,  it  was  thought,  would  be  more  convenient,  as  they  would  be  more  ac  - 
cessihle  in  a  town  whose  limits  extended  more  than  a  mile  from  its  centre.  One  was 
accordingly  built  in  the  South  Ward,  and  two  in  the  West,  each  of  them  with  two  rooms. 
One  ahready  existed  in  the  North  Ward  aud  one  in  the  East,  but  to  the  former  an  addi 
tional  room  was  built,  as  the  increasing  school  population  required.  A  short  time  ago 
the  project  of  a  Central  School  has  been  revived,  part  of  the  ground  originally  held  for 
the  purpose  has  been  re-purcha.sed,  and  other  adjoining  property  has  been  secured.  Ad- 
vertisements for  plans  have  been  published,  in  answer  to  which  fifteen  plans  have  been 
sent  in.    One  of  these  has  been  selected,  and  application  has  been  mide  to  the  Municipal 
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Ooaaoil  of  the  town  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  ($30,000),  to  be  eicpended  on  a  house 
•apable  of  accommodating  one  thousand  children.  It  is  expected  that  the  vork  will  be 
bc^n  early  next  year,  and  carried  forward  to  completion  with  all  due  despatch. 

2.  Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  Ward  School-houses  mentioned  above,  it  was  again 
found  that  there  was  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  children  of  the  municipafitj. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  some  endeavours  should  be  made  to  give  the  Central  School 
system  a  trial,  although  it  should  be  only  an  imperfect  one.  With  this  view  a  large 
building,  which  had  been  originally  erected  for  a  wholesale  warehouse,  was  leased  for  a 
term  of  three  years  and  fitted  up  with  the  requisite  school  furniture.  Five  teachers 
were  employed  in  it  (during  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  there  are  six),  the  South  Ward 
School  being  closed  and  the  one  in  the  East  Ward  also,  the  latter  having  been  long  before 
found  to  be  very  unsuitable,  owing,  among  other  reasons,  to  its  closeness  to  the  passenger 
station  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

3.  The  present  school  accommodation  is  then  as  follows  : — The  large  building  re- 
ferred to  above,  in  which  six  teachers  are  employed ;  the  North  Ward  School,  with  two 
teachers  ;  the  Primary  Girls*  School,  in  the  West  Ward  ;  and  the  Senior  Girls*  in  the 
same  Ward,  each  having  two  teachers.  The  East  Ward  School  has  been  abandoned,  and 
indeed,  allowed  to  go  to  ruins. 

4.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Schools  have  been  graded.  The  scheme  of 
gradation  has  been  changed  twice  in  that  time,  and  a  third  change  has  just  been  intro- 
du^,  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  School  Act,  and  the  programme  of  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  EducaiiaiL 
for  July  last.  In  my  second  quarterly  report  for  the  current  year,  I  brought  the  subject 
under  the  attention  of  the  Board,  having  felt  myself  called  to  do  so  by  the  change  made 
in  the  authorized  text-books.  Before,  however,  any  action  was  taken  the  programme 
had  been  issued  and  the  scheme  arranged  according  to  it,  except  in  one  particular  for 
which  I  could  not  provide  at  the  time,  but  which  can  now  be  satisfied,  as  the  Board  have 
•mployed  another  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools,  or  rather  transferred  one  from  the  High 
School  who  will  take  the  siaUh  class  of  the  programme. 

6.  The  first  class  of  the  programme  has  been  divided  into  three  departments,  one 
•omprising  the  first  part  of  Book  I ;  in  reading,  spelling  from  the  book  ;  in  arithmetic, 
Arabic  and  Eoman  notation  from  one  to  nine  ;  and  to  read  and  write  one  period ;  with 
object  lessons,  linear  drawing  on  slates,  and  simple  son^  In  the  large  building  which 
we  usually  call,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  Central  School,  this  department  is  under 
the  charge  of  one  teacher.  A  second  department  comprises  those  reading  in  the  second 
part  of  Book  I.  In  spelling  they  are  taught  from  the  book,  and  in  arithmetic,  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  notation,  the  multiplication  table,  and  reading  to  three  periods  of 
figures  are  taught  In  writing  they  are  instructed  to  form  small  letters  on  slates.  Lessons 
are  also  given  them  on  common  objects  ;  and  on  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography.  Drawing  on  slates  and  vocal  music  are  also 
taught  In  the  centre  building  this  department  also  has  its  own  room  and  teacher,  but 
sometimes  children  liave  to  be  removed  from  the  first  department  to  her  care,  to  relieve 
the  other  teacher  and  prevent  her  room  from  being  overcrowded. 

A  third  department  embraces  those  who  are  reading  in  Book  II.  Their  course  in- 
eludes  spelling  from  the  book ;  the  formation  of  capital  and  small  letters  in  writing 
(slates)  ;  in  arithmetic  the  simple  rules  ;  natural  history  ;  map  definitions  and  notation  in 
geography  ;  with  linear  drawing  and  vocal  music.  This  department  has  been  placed  in 
the  meantime  under  the  charge  of  the  teacher  of  the  second  class.  He  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  give  the  prescribed  instructions  in  natural  history,  except  in  the  way  of  conversa- 
tion as  he  has  not  procured  object  lessons.  These  have  been  ordered  by  the  Board,  and, 
in  all  probability,  will  have  arrived  before  this  report  reach  the  Education  Department 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  classes  are  arranged  according  to  the  programme,  onlj 
the  teacher  of  the  third  department  of  the  first  class  has  the  second  clasis  also.    * 

The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  under  one  teacher,  but  this 
arrangement  will  be  changed  under  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  at  their  last 
meeting :— "  That  a  school  be  immediately  opened  in  the  South  Ward  School,  for  tea<^ 
ing  the  higher  branches  of  English,  and  that  Mr.  Porter  be  removed  from  tit  Hij^ 
School  and  placed  i^  charge  of  the  same." 
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6.  In  the  North  Ward  School,  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes  are  taught 
by  tifro  teachers,  hut  when  girl  pupils  are  qualified  to  enter  the  fourth,  they  are  promoted 
to  the  junior  department  of  the  Senior  Girls'  School.  In  the  West  Ward  Primary,  the 
first  three  classes  are  taught,  and  promotions  are  from  it  to  the  fourth  class  in  the  Central 
School,  or  the  junior  department  of  the  Senior  Girls'.  In  this  school  the  assistant 
teacher  takes  her  pupils  through  the  course  appointed  for  the  fourth  class,  and  the  prin- 
cipal through  those  prescribed  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes. 

7.  Since  the  union  of  the  Grammar  and  Common  School  Boards  of  Trustees,  in 
1856,  the  local  superintendent  was  required  to  examine  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  town 
once  a  quarter,  and  promotions  used  to  be  made  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms  at 
these  examinations.  Two  years  ago  it  was  agreed  to  make  the  promotions  half-yearly;, 
namely,  at  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  this  has  been  found  to  answer  a  better  purpose, 
as  pupils  qualified  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  had,  before  the  end  of  the 
midsummer  vacation  fallen  back  considerably  in  their  attainments ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  when  the  promotions  were  quarterly,  teachers  were  under  temptation  to  bestow  chief 
attention  on  the  promotion  class,  and  thus  injury  was  done  to  those  who  were  not  en- 
rolled in  it  No  promotions  were  allowed  but  those  made  by  the  authority  of  the  local 
superintendent,  who  thus,  in  addition  to  his  own  peculiar  duties,  had  to  discharge  those 
of  the  principsJ  of  Central  School  j  but  these  two  la^t  years  the  promotions  for  which  he 
is  immediately  responsible  are  those  to  the  Senior  Girls*  School,  and  the  highest  depart- 
ment in  the  Central  School,  while  he  also  pronounces  those  whom  he  considers  qualified 
in  the  latter  to  enter  the  Grammar  School.  Still,  in  the  Central  School  no  pupils  are 
advanced  from  one  department  or  class  to  another  without  his  direction  and  examina- 
tion, although  teachers  in  the  other  Schools  may,  and  are  expected  to,  grade  their  pupila. 
according  to  their  progress,  but  not  to  promote  from  one  class  to  another. 

Condition  qf  the  School-Houses,  etc. 

Fnmary  Girls  School, — The^  building  in  which  this  School  is  held  is  of  stone,  and 
was  erected  in  1864.  It  contains  two  rooms  and  stands  upon  a  lot  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  properly  fenced  in  with  a  picket. fence  on  two  sides — those  facing  streetjs,  for  the 
the  lot  is  a  comer  one — ^and  a  board  fence  on  the  others.  The  property  is  freehold. 
Outhouses  are  on  the  premises,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  woodshed,  but  under  tho 
lame  roof  There  is  no  well,  and  the  scholars  have  to  procure  water  from  the  well  of  a 
neighbour.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  upon  enquiry,  no  objection  was  made  to  this  by  the 
neighbour.  The  room  occupied  by  the  head  teacher  is  capacious,  being  51  ft.  by  33  ft., 
with  a  high  vaulted  ceiling-  The  seats  and  desks  are  of  the  modern  style  of  furniture^ 
but  made  so  as  to  accommodate  four  children.  There  is  a  large  stove,  sufficient  to  warm 
the  room  on  the  coldest  day.  On  the  walls  are  maps  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemis- 
pheres ;  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America  ;  and  an  engraving  of  the  steam  engine. 

North  Ward  School. — The  School-house  in  the  North  Ward  belonged  at  first  to  the 
township,  but  as  the  boundaries  of  the  town  were  enlarged,  it  became  town  property  and 
was  transferred  to  the  town  Board  of  School  Trustees.  The  building  is  of  stone,  free- 
hold, but  a  few  years  ago  an  addition,  rough  cast,  was  made,  that  there  might  be  ade- 
q^te  accommodation  for  the  children  in  the  Ward,  and  the  services  of  an  assistant- 
teacher  were  engaged.  The  lot  is  well  fenced,  close  boarded,  except  in  front,  which  is 
picket.  The  room  occupied  by  the  master  is  40  ft.  by  30  ft.  and  about  12  ft.  in  the  ceil- 
ing- It  is  furnished  with  seats  and  desks  in  the  recent  style.  There  is  one  black-board 
painted  on  the  wall  There  are  maps  of  the  Continents,  one  of  each,  and  of  Canada ;; 
with  a  large  engraving  of  the  comparative  size  of  animals.  On  the  premises  there  is  no 
well,  water  thus  having  to  be  procured  from  a  neighbour's  pump.  There  is  an  outhouse 
for  each  sex,  both,  however,  under  the  same  roof,  but  separated  to  a  small  distance  from 
each  other  by  a  woodshed  intended  for  kindling  wood,  and  not  surrounded  by  a  fence.  The 
OQtside  premises  were  in  a  very  disorderly  state,  the  wood  lying  scattered  about,  instead 
of  being  collected  into  a  pile  ;  one  of  the  gates  would  not  fasten  when  shut,  and  another 
wag  sinking  on  its  hinges.  I  pointed  out  these  and  some  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind 
to  the  master,  and  urged  him  to  maintain  order  and  neatness ;  to  point  out  to  the  chair- 
^*iAn  of  the  School  Property  Committee  any  repairs  that  were  needed ;  to  regard  himself 
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as  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  property  in  school-hours ;  and  to  get  some  of  the  bojs 
to  collect  the  wood  lying  about  and  place  it  on  the  wood-pile. 

Senior  Qirls*  School — The  junior  department  of  the  Senior  Girls*  School  is  taught  ia 
a  room  50  ft  by  26  ft.,  and  about  11  ft.  high.  The  School  furniture  is  after  the  modern 
style.  There  is  one  black  board,  and  the  maps  required  are  brought  from  the  other 
room.  The  senior  department  of  this  school  is  tausht  in  a  room  of  the  same  dimensions, 
only  higher  in  the  ceiling.  The  room  was  provided  Mrith  a  black  board,  a  book  press, 
five  maps,  and  one  engraving  of  the  mechanical  powers.  The  furniture  is  of  the  modem 
style.  The  School-house  is  of  stone  and  was  built  six  years  ago.  The  lot,  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  in  size,  is  properly  fenced  in  by  a  high  close  board  fence,  except  in  front,  which 
is  picket.  The  property  is  freehold.  On  the  premises  there  is  a  large  wood-shed,  and 
the  requisite  out-buildings  are  provided,  but  there  is  no  well. 

Cmiral  School, — As  stated  in  a  former  page  of  this  report,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
between  two  and  three  years  ago  rented  a  large  stone  building  for  school  purposes,  and 
placed  in  it  five  teachers,  and  that  an  additional  one  has  been  employed,  who  b^an  her 
duties  with  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year.  This  teacher,  who  has  had  assigned 
her  a  room  about  24  ft.  square  and  only  7 J  ft.  high,  had  under  her  charge  in  August 
82  children,  and  in  September  101,  varying  in  age  from  five  to  nine.  The  furniture  con- 
.fiists  of  a  few  forms  without  backs,  and  a  few  tablet  lessons,  with  a  black  board.  There 
'  was  a  time  table  hanging  up.  Singing  is  practised.  In  another  room,  which  is  30  ft  bj 
21  ft.  and  about  7^  ft  in  the  ceiling,  41  entered  in  August  and  52  in  September,  varying 
in  age  from  five  to  eleven.  The  room  is  furnished  with  one  black  board,  but  there  is  no 
map.  The  desks  are  constructed  so  as  to  accommodate  four  pupils  at  each.  In  addition 
to  reading,  the  children  are  taught  spelling,  arithmetic  as  far  as  multiplication,  and  di- 
vision ;  to  form  letters  on  their  slates  from  copies  set  them  on  the  black  board,  and  to 
draw.  The  room  assigned  in  this  building  to  the  next  more  advanced  class  is  42  ft  by 
24  ft,  height  of  ceiling  about  9  ft.  There  are  two  black  boards,  four  maps,  one  of 
both  hemispheres,  one  of  America,  one  of  Africa,  and  one  of  Asia.  A  copy  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  for  the  Schools  taught  in  this  building  was  hang- 
ing up,  together  with  time  and  limit  tables.  Singing  is  practised,  but  not  so  frequently 
now  as  it  was  some  time  ago.  Furniture  consists  of  chairs  and  desks.  The  third  class, 
according  to  the  programme  of  studies,  is  taught  in  this  building  in  an  adjoining  room, 
which  is  50  ft.  by  25  ft.  and  about  11  ft  high.  This  room  is  provided  with  three  black 
boards  and  one  map  of  the  Hemispheres.  A  class  and  visitors'  books  are  kept  Time 
tables  and  regulations  are  hung  up.  The  next  room  is  50  ft.  by  25  ft.,  height  of  ceiling 
13  ft  In  August  41  pupils  entered,  and  in  September  56,  and  on  the  day  of  my  visit 
46  were  present.  Copies  of  time  tables,  rules  and  regulations,  were  posted  up  in  con- 
spicuous places.  The  furniture  is  modem.  A  set  of  small  maps,  ten  in  number,  and  in 
a  rotary  stand,  hangs  on  the  wall,  but  a  set  of  large  ones  has  since  been  been  procured 
from  the  Education  Department.  A  large  map  of  Europe  and  one  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  were  lying  rolled  up  in  a  corner. 

Setiior  Primary  School — This  School  is  taught  in  a  room  44  ft.  by  22  ft,  and  13ft. 
high.  The  furniture  is  of  recent  construction  and  style.  Seats  and  desks  are  provided 
for  fifty-six  pupils.  There  is  one  black  boai*d,  a  very  large  map  of  the  British  Isles,  one 
of  Canaan,  one  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  one  of  British  North  America  (Dominion 
map),  one  of  England,  one  of  Asia,  one  of  Africa  and  one  of  America.  There  are  also 
a  terrestrial  globe,  geometrical  forms,  and  illustrations  of  the  square  and  cube  roots.  A 
class  book  is  kept,  but  there  is  not  a  visitors'  book.  In  the  underground  story  of  the  building 
there  is  a  well  or  spring  of  excellent  water,  from  which  the  pupils  in  the  different  rooms 
are  supplied.  Privy  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  boys  and  girls  separately, 
the  latter  reaching  theirs  by  an  inside  stair  and  passage.  The  care-taker  lives  in  the 
house.  All  the  rooms  are  properly  heated  and  there  is  a  large  stove  in  the  entrance  liall 
A  very  serious  objection,  however,  to  the  employment  of  the  building  for  a  School-hou« 
is  that  there  are  no  play-grounds  attached  for  the  children,  who  must  ^o  out  on  the 
streets,  or  remain  in  doors.  Besides,  the  nearness  of  the  railway  track  is  a  source  of 
danger,  and  the  noise  caused  by  the  passing  and  whistling  of  trains  is  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  when  classes  are  engaged  reciting  their  lessons. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  report  that  some  of  the  rooms  are  over-crowded, 
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and  not  of  the  dimensions  to  allow  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  child  ;  but  in 
the  new  building  which  is  to  be  erected  this  ground  of  complaint  will  be  removed. 

No  books  but  the  authorized  ones  are  allowed  to  be  used,  but  of  late  serious  com- 
plaints are  made  by  parents  of  the  expense  to  which  they  are  put  through  the  frequent 
changes  made  of  the  text  books  and  the  great  increase  that  has  been  made  of  the  num- 
ber. In  some  cases  they  have  refused  to  procure  them,  and  in  others  have  withdrawn 
their  children  from  school  One  parent  told  me  lately  that  he  would  remove  his  child 
from  the  Public  and  send  her  to  a  Private  School,  as  he  believed  the  expense  of  the  for- 
mer was  greater  than  of  the  latter. 

In  aU  our  Schools  each  child  is  taught  by  the  same  teacher,  unless  he  change  from 
one  to  another,  or  be  promoted  at  the  promotion  examinations.  Daily  religious  exercise* 
are  observed.  ' 

Hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  to  12,  and  from  1.30  to  4.  Ages  vary  from  five 
to  sixteen.  Pupils  change  places  in  their  classes  and  their  standing  in  each  is  marked  in 
the  class-book.  Corporal  punishment  is  employed.  No  teacher  rigidly  adheres  to  any 
one  method  of  instruction,  but  the  individual  is  the  one  generally  adopted.  All  exami- 
nations, daily  and  quarterly,  are  conducted  orally  and  not  by  writing. 

In  all  the  Schools  blank  forms  are  used,  one  of  which  is  filled  up  by  the  teacfeSP'and 
given  to  each  pupil  on  Friday  afternoon,  showing  the  number  of  times  he  has  been  alw 
sent  or  late  during  the  week  ;  the  lessons  he  has  prepared  properly,  or  failed  to  prepare  ; 
his  conduct,  whether  good,  bad,  or  fair  ;  and  the  merit  or  demerit  marks  he  has  received. 
This  is  to  be  signed,  after  examination,  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  and  re- 
turned to  the  teacher  on  Monday  mominff.  There  are  also  honour  cards,  but  no  scholar 
is  entitled  to  one  of  these  who  has  been  late,  absent,  disorderly,  imperfect  in  any  lesson^ 
or  charged  with  a  demerit  mark. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  here,  that  I  have  to  report  to  the  Board,  after  each  of 
mj  quarterly  examinations,  the  state  of  each  School  as  regards  attendance  and  progress, 
and  make  such  recommendation  for  their  improvement  as  I  may  deem  proper.  From  my 
last  report  I  may  copy  the  following  sentences  : — 

"  The  total  entries  for  August  were  576,  against  376  for  the  same  month  last  year  ; 
and  790  in  September,  against  548  last  year  ;  showing  an  increase  in  the  former  of  200,' 
and  in  the  latter  of  242.  Still  the  Inspector  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  children,  say  between  100  and  200,  belonging  to  the  municipality,  who  have 
not  been  attending  any  School  during  the  quarter.  This  may  be  in  part  accounted  for 
by  the  prevalence  of  sickness,  and  in  part  by  the  expanse  entailed  through  the  change  of 
text  books,  which  has  been  made  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  my  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  fact  that  there  are  some,  in  the  absence  for  a 
number  of  years  of  any  school  census  I  cannot  say  how  many,  whose  parents  do  not  send 
them  to  School,  and  are  thereby  exposing  themselves  to  the  penalty  provided  in  the 
fonrth  Section  of  the  School  Act  of  1871.  *  ♦  *  He  would  also 

remind  the  Board  that  there  are  790  pupils  under  the  charge  of  twelve  teachers,  giving 
an  average  of  about  66  to  each.  By  the  late  School  Act  it  has  been  enacted,  that  each 
School  Corporation  shall  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  all  children  of  school  age 
in  their  school  division  or  municipality,  and  in  a  memorandum  prefixed  to  *  Programme 
for  Course  of  Study  for  Public  Schools,'  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  Ontario,  it  is  stated  that  when  the  pupils  in  a  School  amount  to  more  than  fifty  and 
less  than  one  hundred,  the  Trustees  must  employ  an  additional  teacher  as  an  assistant. 
As  the  Board  have  a  large  and  comfortable  building  at  their  disposal,  could  there  not  be 
means  taken  to  relieve  those  Schools  which  are  crowded,  by  having  some  of  the  pupils 
removed  to  that  building  under  the  care  of  a  qualified  teacher  1 

"  It  is  only  proper  to  inform  the  Board  that  I  have  to  send  down  a  most  minute  report 
to  the  Education  Office,  giving  account  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  in  each  School, 
School  accommodation,  space  for  air,  &c.,  as  well  as  means  of  instruction  employed,  or- 
ganization, &c.  I  have  noted  in  my  book  almost  all  the  information  required  on  these 
points,  but.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  regard  to  some  of  the  Schools  my  report  cannot  be 
favourable.  At  the  North  Ward,  for  example,  there  is  great  want  of  external  order  and 
attention  to  property.  Not  one  of  the  Schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Central 
School  buDding,  has  a  well     Wood  is  .lying  in  a  confused  state  in  the  yards.     Some 
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gates  are  out  of  repair  and  windows  broken.  The  deficiency  in  apparatus  will  be  re- 
medied to  some  extent,  when  the  articles  ordered  from  the  Education  Depository  hare 
reached,  but  scarcely  a  single  School  has  a  visitors'  book.  These  and  some  other  matten 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  £oard,  and  means  be  taken  to  place  our  Schools  in  a 
more  satisfactory  state  in  the  points  indicated." 

In  a  subsequent  report  the  Inspector  says : — 

''  Almost  all  the  Schools  are  supplied  with  the  articles  necessary  for  imparting  the 
instruction  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  under  the  School  Act  lately 
passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature.  Complaint  must  still  be  made  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  School  accommodation,  mhough  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  Board  was 
williui;  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious  Central  School,  had  not 
obstacles  been  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  allow  the  Town 
Council  to  issue  debentures  for  the  amount  required.  Some  of  the  School  premises  are 
not  kept  so  clean  and  orderly  as  they  should  be,  leading  one  to  suppose  that  teachers  did 
Dot  feel  their  responsibility,  nor  the  impoi-tance  to  the  children  of  having  all  about  the 
Sf^fJ*^ouse  neat  and  tidy,  At  the  Central  School  building  there  was  an  offensive  efflu- 
vTi^:^  aying  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  care-taker,  who  dwells  on  the  pre- 
^  mises.' 

From  the  monthly  reports  which  have  been  read  to  the  Board  from  the  Inspector,  it 
appears  that  while  the  Primary  Departments  are  overcrowded,  rendering  the  services  of 
another  teacher  indispensable,  the  more  advanced  departments  are  but  thinly  attended. 
The  Inspector  is  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  cause  this  is  owing.  He  does  not  think 
that  all  the  children  who  have  attained  the  length  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  who 
are  withdrawn  from  our  Public  Schools,  are  kept  at  home,  or  put  to  business,  although 
he  is  aware  that  the  latter  is  the  case  with  some  of  them.  ^ 

An  important  object  is  being  served  by  the  issue  of  the  weekly  reports  and  honour 
•ards,  which  has  now  been  in  force  for  some  time.  Might  he  suggest  the  propriety  of 
having  merit  cards,  one  of  which  would  be  equal  in  value  to  so  many  honour  cards ;  and 
that  a  certificate  should  be  given  annually,  or  semi-annually,  to  the  pupil  in  each  School 
who  had  lifted  the  greatest  number  of  these  merit  cards. 

The  Inspector  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  Schools  is  satisfactory,  al- 
though he  hopes  that  the  teachers  will  evince  an  increasing  ambition  to  raise  their 
respective  Schools  to  a  still  greater  state  of  efficiency,  and  that  in  this  they  will  be  coun- 
tenanced by  parents  and  guardians,  as  he  has  no  doubt  they  will  by  the  members  of  the 
Board,  of  whose  disinterested  efforts  for  the  progress  of  education  in  the  town  he  c» 
apeak  from  years  of  personal  knowledge. 

Town  of  Berlin. 

Thomas  Pearce,  Esq, — ^Tliis  is  a  School  of  six  departments,  conducted  on  the  "  central* 
principle.  There  is  also  a  department  in  which  the  German  language  is  exclusively  taught 
to  pupils,  who  come  in  from  the  English  department  for  not  more  than  an  hour-and-a-half 
•.V5h  day.  The  School-h4mse  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
an  enclosure  of  about  three  acres  in  extent.  The  space  between  the  street  and  front  of  tht 
School-house,  contains  about  one  acre  and-a-half,  bisected  by  a  plank  walk  twelve  feet  wide, 
extending  from  the  street  to  the  front  door.  The  ground  on  each  side  of  this  walk  is  taste^ 
fully  laid  out  with  flower  beds  here  and  there,  and  shade  trees  planted  closely  round  the 
borders.  This  part  of  the  School-ground  is  not  made  use  of  or  trespassed  upon  by  the 
pupils,  unless  when  assisting  to  trim  and  cultivate  it  That  portion  of  the  ground  in  rear 
of  the  School  is  the  scholars  play-ground.  The  out-premises  and  well  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  condition  of  the  in-door  premises,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  neat 
ness  and  order.  The  rooms  have  high  ceilings  and  are  well  ventilated.  The  hat  and  doak 
rooms  are  neatly  kept.  In  every  room  will  be  found  a  time-table,  rules  for  pupils  and  a 
dock.  There  is  a  large  library,  at  present  not  made  use  of  owing  to  many  of  the  booki 
being  out  of  repair,  a  large  and  excellent  supply  of  maps  and  apparatus  well  cared  for  and 
in  ^od  condition,  and  in  short  the  School  property  generally  is  in  a*  very  satisfacioiy  con- 
dition indeed. 
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Town  of  Chatham. 

The  Rev.  A,  McCoU, — TlS&  town  of  Ohatliam  ia  divided  into  three  wards,  the  Eberte 
Ward,  the  Northwood  Ward,  and  the  Chrysler  Ward.  Thers  are  five  buildings  erected  for 
School  purposes.  In  the  Eberts  Ward,  are  two  Schools — ^the  Central  School  and  the  Prin- 
cess Street  ISchool.  In  the  Northwood  Ward,  are  two  Schools,  the  North  Chatham  and  th* 
Paym Schools;  and  in  the  Chrysler  Ward,  there  is  one  School,  the  Chrysler  Ward  School. 

The  Central  School  (brick,)  was  erected  in  1851,  and  cost $7,755 

The  Princess  Street  School  (frame,)  was  erected  in  1853,  and  cost 1,600 

The  North  Chatham  School  (brick,)  was  erected  in  1869,  and  cost 2,735 

The  Payne  School  (brick,)  was  erected  in  1869,  and  cost 1,800 

The  Chrysler  Ward  School  (brick,)  was  erected  in  1871,  and  cost 4,121 

The  buildings  were  all  erected  from  municipal  funds,  at  the  diifposal  of  the  Town — 
indusive  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  School  lands. 

The  Central  School,  the  North  Chatham  School,  and  the  Chrysler  Ward  School^  ai* 
km  storied  buildings;  and  the  two  remaining  are  one  storied. 

The  area  of  the  grounds  attadied  to  each  of  the  Schook  respectively,  is  as  follows : — 

To  the  Central  School  ., 4,000  square  yards. 

«      "    North  Chatham  School 1,733       "  '* 

"      "    Payne  School 4,444       "  <* 

"      «   Princess  Street  School 5,302       *'  ** 

*'      *'    Chrysler  Ward  School 4,166       "  " 

Stoves  are  used  to  keep  the  rooms  warm.  There  are  lobbies  or  closets  in  all  the  Schools 
for  bonnets,  hats  and  cloaks.  In  two  Schools  only,  is  there  a  book  press.  In  the  Princess 
Street  School,  the  desks  and  seats  are  of  wood  ;  but  in  all  the  rest  the  frame  work  is  con- 
stnicted  of  iron.  The  seats  are  arranged  parallel  to  one  another,  and  to  the  wall.  Thers 
is  a  well  attached  to  each  School-house  ;  and,  two  out-houses  for  persons  of  different  sexes, 
as  places  of  convenience.  The  premises  are  all  protected  by  picket  fences,  and  shade  trees 
are  planted  within  the  enclosure. 

I  bave  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exi^rt  number  of  children  of  School  age  in  town. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  1,225  children,  which  is  a  much  larger  num- 
ber than  has  been  roistered ;  but  the  number  registered  has  ever  bees  much  higher  than 
the  average  attendance.  The  required  space  for  each  pupil  has  been  allowed  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  School-rooms. 

The  authorized  books  are  used  in  all  the  Schools  ;  all  the  Schools  are  suitably  provided 
with  black  boards,  maps  and  tablets.  There  are  but  two  Schools  furnished  with  globes,  or 
cabinets  of  any  sort. 

The  pupUs  are  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their  standing,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  cases,  each  child  is  taught  by  the  same  teacher. 

There  are  no  assistants  employed.  The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  a.  m.  till  12, 
and  from  1  p.  m.  till  4  pm.  The  youngest  children  leave  at  3  p.  m.  The  usual  ages  of 
the  children  in  the  higher  classes  are  from  ten  to  sixteen  ;  but  the  majority  are  from  seven  to 
ivtlte.  The  children  take  places ;  and  they  occupy  the  places  assigned  to  them  according 
to  their  respective  marks.  Distinction  depends  chiefly ^on  intellectual  proficiency.  Corporal 
punishment  is  rarely  resorted  to,  and  when  inflicted,  it  is  in  public. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  partly  simultaneous,  and  partly  individual.  The  attain- 
ments in  the  lessons  are  tested  in  the  daily  recitations,  and  quarterly  examinations^  by 
individual  interrogations.  The  quarterly  examinations  last  about  a  week ;  and  they  ar« 
oondacted  by  the  Inspector,  who  communicates  the  result  to  the  Board.  The  higher  classes 
read  for  the  most  part  with  ease  and  precision.  .  In  writing,  geography,  grammar  and 
arithmetic,  their  attainments  are  respectable.  There  are  but  two  Schools,  the  Princess 
Street  (coloured,)  and  the  Central,  in  which  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  the 
elements  of  natural  "philosophy,  chemistry,  &c.,  are  taught.  In  the  former  School,  the 
progress  made  in  these  subjects  has  been  recently  only  moderate.     In  the  latter  School^ 
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the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  highest  department  has  been  very  great.  In  Natoial 
Philosophy y  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  fifty-two,  and  the  same  in  Greometiy  and  Algebnu 
Thirteen  or  fourteen  are  studying  Trigonometry ;  and  twent^^three  ar^  proficients  in  Book- 
keeping. During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  pupils  had  not  gone  beyond  the  thini 
book  of  Euclid ;  but  in  the  previous  part  of  the  year,  some  had  been  in  the  sixth  book.  In 
Algebra,  they  are  in  quadratics.  There  are  only  two  Schools  where  vocal  music  and  linear 
drawing  are  taught,  with  respect  to  them  much  cannot  be  said.  There  has  been  a  com- 
mencement, which  is  encouraging. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  pupils  were  sent  during  the  year  to  the  High  School .  A  viators' 
book  and  register  are  kept  in  each  of  the  Schools.  The  Journal  of  Educaium  is  received  bj 
the  trustees.  The  pupils  are  examined  on  admittance,  as  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 
Prizes  have  not  been  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  occa- 
sionally they  have  been  given  by  private  individuals.  There  are  two  libraries  ;  one  in  the 
Princess  Street  School,  and  the  other  in  the  Central.  In  the  former  School,  there  is  not 
much  interest  taken  in  the  books,  and  the  library  is  very  smalL  In  the  Oentnd,  there  is 
what  may  be  called  the  remnant  of  a  library ;  it  was  never  very  large,  and  the  books  are 
nearly  worn  out.  The  Board  of  Trustees  agreed  in  December  la^t,  to  appropriate  the  sum 
of  %]  00  for  the  purchase  of  books.  When  the  books  arrive,  they  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  books  already  on  hand,  a  stimulus  to  the  ,axx][ui8itiou  of  knowledge,  and  contribute 
to  the  mental  culture  and  moral  improvement  of  the  children  attending  the  Schools. 

The  course  of  studies  and  method  of  disci})line  prescribed  according  to  law  ha?e  bees 
introduced  and  are  pursued  in  all  the  Schools.  The  changes  caused  by  the  programme 
were  in  some  respects  great,  and  involved  inconveniences  ;  but  these  were  only  temporary, 
and  had  respect,  chiefly  to  pupils,  who  had  made  great  proficiency,  for  instance  in  Arith- 
metic, but  were  defective  in  Grammar.  Pupils  coming  from  the  rural  Schools  into  town, 
suffered  most  inconvenience  from  this  cause.  I  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  beginning 
at  once  and  adhering  rigidly  to  the  course  prescribed.  It  may  take  some  little  time  to 
become  familiarized  to  the  course  and  method  of  studies  prescribed ;  but  the  discipline  of 
the  year  will  be  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  duties  of  1872.  I  consider  that  some 
such  system  was  a  desideratum,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  Public  SchoolSy  at  the  close 
of  1872,  will  be  such  as  to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  change  was  a  great  public 
benefit. 

Town  of  Collingwood. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Rodgers, — In  the  Town  of  Collingwood,  the  number  of  boildiDgs  used 
for  Public  School  purposes  is  two.  The  building  in  the  centre  ward  is  a  frame  building,  two 
stories  high.  The  upper  room,  which  is  occupied  by  the  head  master,  is  32  by  50,  having 
1,620  feet  square  on  the  floor,  and  a  capacity  of  22,680  cubic  feet,  and  never  occupied  b) 
more  than  a  hundred  pupils.  There  are  eight  large  black  boards,  and  the  School  is  well  pro- 
vided with  maps,  diagrams,  globes,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  an  orrery,  and  other  necessary 
apparatus. 

There  are  two  rooms  below,  large  and  commodious,  there  being  two  wings  to  the  main 
building,  one  at  each  end.  The  sitting-room  and  the  required  epace  for  air  are  equally  satis- 
factory. The  building  is  heated  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  of  common  box  stoves,  and  the 
only  mode  of  ventilation  is  'by  means  of  circular  tin  ventilators,  inserted  into  some  of  the 
windows.  The  School-ground  has  an  extent  of  half-an-acre ;  there  is  a  good  well,  separate 
play-grounds  for  boys  and  girls,  and  suitable  accommodation  for  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Were 
the  ventilation  improved,  by  the  introduction  of  Button's  improved  stoves,  everything,  as  ftr 
as  the  building  is  concerned,  would  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  second  building  is  in  the  east  ward,  and  is  one  story  only.  It  is  also  a  fi^ame 
building,  26  by  50,  and  is  divided  into  two  rooms.  The  acconunodation  and  cap&citj  of 
these  rooms  is  amply  sufficient.  They  are  lined  on  every  side  with  black  boards,  well  for- 
nished  with  maps  and  tablet  lessons  ;  and  though  not  seated  in  the  ihost  modem  style,  the 
arrangement  in  this  respect  is  comfortable.  The  school-ground  is  an  acre  in  extent,  and  con- 
tains separate  play-grounds  and  suitable  conveniences  for  both  sexes.  There  is  no  weU  on 
the  grounds,  but  water  is  obtained  conveniently.  The  property  in  both  cases  is  freehold. 
The  building  in  the  centre  ward  is  seated  in  the  most  approved  stjle,  having  only  two  pupils 
at  each  desk. 
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The  discipline  is  good,  and  enforced  with  promptitude  and  perseverance.  The  usual 
hours  of  attendance  are  strictly  observed,  except  that  some  of  the  smaller  children  are  sent 
home  at  recess,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  In  the  senior  department,  which  is  very  effi- 
ciently conducted,  a  regular  system  of  merit  marks  is  established,  and  persistently  carried 
out.  In  the  other  departments,  they  take  places  in  class,  of  which  some  record  is  ^so  kept. 
No  pupil  is  admitted  after  the  bell  has  ceased  ringing.    The  doors  are  locked  for  half-an-hour. 

Town  of  Inqbrsoll. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Wiight. — Notwithstanding  a  few  drawbacks,  and  a  few  discouragements, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  very  decided  progress  on  the  whole. 

One  serious  obstacle,  in  the  way  of  realizing  still  more  satisfactory  results  during  this 
year,  has  been  the  lack  of  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  children  in  attendance.  The 
effect  of  the  Free  School  clause  in  the  new  Act  was  to  crowd  the  junior  divisions  immediately 
after  the  Easter  holidays,  to  almost  double  their  proper  number.  No  provision  being  made 
for  relief  by  lateral  pressure,  the  result  was  an  upward  pressure,  effected  by  a  kind  of  pseudo- 
promotion,  extending  to  the  hftad-maater's  room,  thereby  crowding  every  room  in  the  School. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  nobly  set  about  the  task  of  remedying  this  evil  by  erecting  additions 
to  the  central  building,  in  the  form  of  two  handsome  and  commodious  wings,  containing  four 
rooms  in  all.  Two  of  these  rooms  are  already  occupied,  the  other  two  will  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  May  next.  To  carry  out  strictly  the  official  regulations  regarding  the  number  of 
papils  for  each,  teachers  would  require  three  of  the  four  new  rooms  to  be  occupied  now,  and 
as  soon  as  spring  opeas  up,  probably  all  four.  Our  School  buildings  a«B  situated  in  only 
two  different  parts  of  the  town,  the  central  School-house  near  the  centre  of  the  main  or  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town,  and  a  ward  School  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  latter  consists 
of  only  two  rooms,  and  we  now  talk  freely  of  erecting  a  new  building  there,  containing  at 
least  four  class-rooms.     This  will  probably  be  done  next  summer. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  on  account  of  deficient  accommodation,  and  other  causes,  we  were 
unable,  during  the  year  that  has  expired,  to  conform  entirely  to  the  programme  and  limit 
tables  published  by  the  Department.  We  wish  to  shape  matters  so  as  to  have  the  several 
rooms  in,  at  least,  the  central  building,  coincide  with  the  several  classes  or  forms  which  the 
prc^ramme  supposes.  This  cannot  be  fully  att-ained  earlier  than  next  June,  though,  even 
now,  wo  are  keeping  the  programme  in  view,  as  an  ideal  towards  which  we  are  progressing,  and 
which,  in  many  of  its  features,  is  already  realized. 

It  will  be  an  ea«y  matter  for  a  School  like  ours  to  conform  to  the  published  progfamme, 
ai  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  perform  the  work  that  must  be  expended  on 
the  various  classes.  Yet  I  cannot  see  how  the  regulations  can  possibly  be  carried  out  in 
rural* sections,  or  in  villages,  where  there  are  only  one,  two,  or  even  three  teachers. 

With  respect  to  the  apportionment  of  the  teachers'  time  among  the  several  subjects 
taught,  1  think  some  such  model  as  that  which  you  have  published  is  excellent  as  a  guide. 
But  if  a  teacher  haf>  not  skill  or  ingenuity  enough  to  adapt  it  to  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  his  School,  then  I  fear  that  ready-made  time  tables,  and  stringent  regulations, 
will  not  save  him  from  being  a  failure. 

Our  School  here  was  never  free  until  the  new  Act  of  71  was  passed  and  the  effect  of 
the  Free  School  Clause  was  very  marked.  Immediately  after  the  Easter  Iiolidaj/s,  the  rooms 
were  crowded  to  excess,  and  had  there  been  more  accommodation,  it  would  have  been  readily 
made  use  of.  During  the  month  of  June,  the  number  of  pupils  attending  one  of  the  lower  rooms 
was  140,  and  the  average  attendance,  104 — all  children  of  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age. 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  the  more  comfortable  and  commodious  accommodation  we  have  in 
prospect,  and  with  the  "  Free  School  Clause  "  in  operation,  all  this  year  we  shall  be  able  to 
report,  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  School  population  in 
actual  attendance. 

As  a  rule,  very  good  discipline  is  maintained  in  our  Schools,  and  corporal  punishment 
is  comparatively  rare.  Only  two  cases  of  suspension  are  reported  for  the  year,  and  in  the 
whole  matter  of  School  government,  things  have  been  reasonably  pleasant.  Previously  to  my 
assuming  the  office  of  Inspector,  a  rule  was  in  force  by  which  admittance  was  refused  to 
all  pupils  who  presented  themselves  after  the  exact  time  of  opening  mornings  and  afternoons. 
On  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  working  and  effects  of  this  rule,  1  found  that  ia 
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some  cases  it  amounted  ^  a  real  hardship,  and  that  this  hardship  ta  the  ftw  was  not 
the  price  by  which  a  corresponding  good  to  the  whole  wa^  purchased,  while  to  some  of  the 
wilder  and  less  studious  boys  it  held  out  fresh  inducements  to  come  late  in  order  that 
they  might  in  this  way  obtain  a  half-holiday.  I  got  this  rule  abolished,  or  at  least  sus- 
pended,  on  the  undepstanding  that  each  case  of  unexoused  tardiness  should  be  dealt  with  like 
any  other  breach  of  law  and  order.  Keeping  the  recess  from  those  pupils  who  are  late  has 
been  found  to  work  well,  and  fewer  come  late  now  than  when  the  more  stringent  rule  was  in 
force. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  belief  that  the  new  School  Act  will  prove  a  great 
blessing  to  the  Schools  of  this  Province,  and^that,  under  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  its  enact- 
ments and  provisions,  results  may  be  expected  still  more  cheering  than  those  that  past  years 
have  yielded.  The  present  regulations,  with  such  modifications  as  time  and  ezperienoe  only 
can  suggest,  are,  if  administered  with  fidelity,  well  fitted  to  carry  the  Schools  of  our  ProriDce 
to  almost  any  assignable  point  in  the  scale  of  ej£ciency  and  of  progress  towards  perfection. 
The  Schools  being  now  free,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  children  wandering  idly  through 
the  streets,  undergoing  a  trainmg  in  those  vices  and  crimes  of  which  ignorance  is  the  fitting 
and  prolific  parent  A  wrong  is  inflicted  on  the  community  when  a  child  is  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  inheriting  all  the  privileges  of  a  free  man,  yet  destitute  of  that  mental  cid- 
ture  and  discipline  indispensable  to  their  safe  and  proper  exercise. 

Town  op  Paris. 

Tht  Bev.  Thotnas  Henderson, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  I  have  visited  aod  ex- 
amined all  the  Paris  Public  Schools,  during  the  past  half  year,  in  the  following  ofder  :— 

King's  Ward  School — In  this  School  there  are  two  departments,  under  two  teachen,  in 
separate  rooms.  In  the  First  Department  (1st  Book)  there  are  107  pupils — 54  girls  and  53 
boys.  In  this  department,  there  was  marked  improvement  in  respect  to  order.  In  the  Seoood 
Department  (2nd  Book)  there  are  67  pupils — 27  girls,  and  40  boys.  Satisfactory  progre^ 
had  been  made,  especially  in  Arithmetio. 

The  Smih  Ward  School  has  79  pupils— 39  girls,  and  40  boys.  (First  Book)— Spelling, 
Beading,  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  good.     Order  of  the  School  satisfactory. 

In  the  Union  School,  there  are  three  departments  ~  Primary,  Junior,  and  Senior,  li 
the  Primary  (Second  Book)  there  are  91  pupils — 42  girls,  and  49  boys — ^in  two  divisiona. 
The  pupils  showed  considerable  proficiency  in  the  various  exercises,  but  especially  in  arith- 
metic. In  the  Junior  Department  (Third  Book)  there  axe  131  pupils  —73  girls,  and  58  boys. 
Progress  was  apparent,  especially  in  arithmetic  and  geography.  Reading,  good.  Dictation 
exercises  were,  in  respect  both  to  writing  and  spelling,  highly  satisfactory.  The  teacher  d 
this  department  has  laboured  under  disadvantages,  owing  to  ike  crowded  state  of  the  room, 
an  evil  which  will,  I  expect,  be  speedily  remedied.  In  the  Senior  Department,  there  are 
159  pupils — 63  girls,  and  96  boys— under  two  teachers  (male).  In  the  First  Diviaon 
(Fourth  Book)  there  are  48  girls,  and  78  boys.  In  the  Second  Division  (Fifth  Book)  13 
girls,  and  18  boys.  The  writing  of  many  of  the  pupils  is  excellent.  Reading,  in  respect  to 
expression,  good.  The  examinations  in  £nglish  grammar  and  in  arithmetic,  were  especiallj 
satisfactorv. 

In  all  the  Schools,  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  in  respect  to  order, 
books,  and  prc^amme  of  studies,  are,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  faithfuUy  carried  out  Im* 
provement  has  been  made  in  respect  to  School  accommodation  in  King's  Word.  A  new  school 
house  is,  however,  required,  and  I  trust  that,  ere  long,  one  will  be  erect^  The  appointment  of  a 
second  male  teacher  in  the  Senior  Department  of  the  Union  School  has  greatly  advanced  the 
interests  of  education  here.  I  trust  that,  in  the  coming  year,  the  staff  of  teachers  will  be 
still  further  increased. 

Town  of  Stratford. 

The  Bev.  E  Pattei'son. — The  Public  Schools  of  this  municipality  are  conducted  in  two 
separate  buildings,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  about  sixty  yards  distant  fioa 
each  other.  The  principal  building,  which  is  of  brick,  and  contains  two  stories,  was  erec 
ted  in  1855,  fi-om  funds  raised  by  taxation  on  the  property  of  the  town.    Its  total  cost  v>« 
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18000.  It  stands  upon  a  site  of  one  quarter  of  an  acre,  granted  by  the  Canada  Company' 
and  rested  in  the  trustees.  There  are  5  School-rooms,  of  wliich  4  are  30  feet  square,  and 
the  fifth  28  feet  by  24.  The  ceilings  are  15  feet  in  height.  The  premises  are  fenced,  and 
a  few  shade  trees  are  planted  in  front,  but  no  play-ground  is  provided.  The  desks  and 
seats  are  properly  constructed  and  well  arrangecl.  Each  teacher  is  provided  with  a  desk 
on  a  raised  platform. 

The  other  building  is  the  old  Presbyterian  church,  which  was  leased  for  a  term  of 
years.  Several  changes  were,  of  course,  made  in  the  interior.  It  is  divided  into  two 
rooms,  each  measuring  43  feet  by  14,  with  ceilings  17  feet  high.  The  seats  are  not  suita- 
ble for  a  School,  being  long  benches  with  backr^,  but  without  desks  in  front.  These  defects, 
however,  cause  but  little  inconvenience,  as  only  the  younger  children  are  taught  in  this 
building.     There  is  a  large  play-ground  in  the  rear,  and  the  premises  are  fenced. 

Each  building  is  provided  with  a  well,  and  with  proper  conveniences  for  private  pur- 
poses. The  hats,  cloaks,  <fec.,  of  the  pupils,  are  hung  upon  hooks  fastened  to  the  walls  of 
the  several  rooms.  There  are  no  class  rooms  for  the  separate  instruction  of  part  of  the 
children.  The  School-rooms  are  well  warmed  and  lighted,  but  the  ventilation  is  defective. 
Ample  room  is  provided  for  the  usual  attendance,  allowing  9  square  feet  for  eaoh  pupil ; 
but  there  is  not  adequate  accommodation  for  all  the  children  of  School  age  residing  within 
the  municipality.  To  the  deficiency  in  this  respect  I  have  frequently  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  authorized  text-books  in  the  various  subjects  of  study  are  used,  and  there  is  a  very 
good  supply  of  maps  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  World,  America  and  Canada. 
These,  hovrever,  will  be  furnished  in  due  course. 

The  new  programme  of  studies  is  carried  out  as  fully  as  possibla  The  exceptions  are 
Natural  History  ^id  Christian  Morals. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  only  four  classes  under  tlie  new  Programme,  in  tha 
Public  Schools  here.  As  the  speciaX subjects  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  are  taught  in  the 
High  Schools,  I  imagine  that  these  subjects  will  but  rarely  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools, 
at  least  in  a  town  in  which,  as  is  the  case  with  Stratford,  a  High  School  is  in  efficient  ope- 
ration, and  is  taught  by  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  ability. 

Town  OF  St.  Mart's. 

7%«  Bev.  R  Watersy  LLD,— In  presenting  my  Report  for  the  years  1871  and  1872 
until  the  30th  June,  I  shall  take  up  the  several  subjects  in  the  order  in  which  they  ar« 
mentioned  in  the  instructions  to  School  Inspectors. 

Buildings ^In  this  town  there  is  one  central  School,  built  of  stone,  containing  four 
spacious  and  well-ventilated  class-rooms,  and  one  small  room  which  does  not  contain  the 
necessary  space.  There  is  also  a  small  ante-room,  used  partly  as  a  cloak-room  and  partly 
for  a  library. 

The  central  School  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  High  School  and  to  the  higher  classes  of 
the  Public  Schools,  but  in  two  of  the  rooms  junior  claJtees  are  also  taught. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  School  there  is  a  spacious,  well-fenced  play- 
ground, well,  and  other  conveniences. 

There  ai*e  also  three  ward  Schools — more  properly  primary  Schools.  One  of  these 
18  a  stone  building,  containing  two  good  class-rooms  tolerably  well  furnished.  There  is  a 
veil  and  other  necessary  conveniences,  but  the  play-ground  is  unfeneed.  Pupils  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  reading  books  are  taught  here.  Both  this  and  the  central 
School  are  the  property  of  the  Board. 

The  remaining  ward  Schools  are  rented  buildings,  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  School 
purposes.  One  of  these,  that  in  the  South  ward,  is  a  miserable  room,  poorly  furnished, 
and  immediately  over  the  police  cells  of  the  town.  It  stands  in  an  open  field,  or  rather  what 
appears  to  be  an  old  quarry.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  town.  Pupils 
in  the  third  and  junior  fourth  books  are  taught  here. 

In  the  remaining  ward  School — that  in  the  North  ward — there  are  two  rooms,  small 
and  not  very  well  furnished.  The  play-ground  is  fenced  and  sufficiently  large.  The  pu- 
pils in  this  School  are  taught  in  the  first  and  second  books. 

Text  ^ooib— The  authorized  text  books  are  used  in  all  branches  of  the  School.  Black- 
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boards  and  maps  are  provided  for  nearly  all  the  class-rooms.     There  are  very  few  object 
lessons  or  specimens  of  any  kind. 

Methods  of  Jyistruction. — The  method  of  instruction  pursued  is  the  simultaneous.  Occa- 
sionally the  individual  system  may  be  adopted,  but  only  in  very   rare   and   exceptional 


Classification, —Both  before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  School  Improvement  Act  it 
has  been  my  aim  to  see^that  a  proper  system  of  classification  is  adopted.  Ihis,  to  some 
extent,  I  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  before  the  new  School  Act  came  into  force. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  that  part  of  my  work  has  been  very  much  facilitated.  The 
system  of  classification  recommended  in  the  "  Regulations  "  is  substantially  adopted.  Ko 
pupil  is  now  transferred  from  one  class  to  another  unless  found  qualified  for  promotion.  Still 
I  find  some  difiiculty  in  carrying  out  the  recommendaticms  which  I  have  suggested  to  tlie 
Board  for  the  better  management  of  the  School,  especially  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  pupili 
from  one  department  of  the  School  to  another.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  in  one  class 
room  in  the  West  Ward  School  one  teacher  has  an  average  attendance  of  from  75  to  90 
pupils  under  her  care.  Had  my  recommendation  been  adopted — to  transfer  all  the  fourth- 
class  piipils  to  the  central  School — this  room  could  have  been  relieved  of  its  exoeasive  nura - 
here,  and  the  School  would  have  been  rendered  much  more  efiicient. 

Library. — ^There  is  a  small  library  connected  with  the  oentral  School,  containing  som* 
excellent  books,  but  no  additions  have  been  made  to  it  for  some  time. 

Prizes,  LecPu/res,  d:c, — Prizes  have  been  given  annually  to  those  pupils  who  have  8pe- 
•ially  distinguished  themselves.  For  the  last  two  years  prizes  have  been  given  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  On  these  oocasions  I  deli- 
vered my  annual  lecture  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  general  educational  interestfi 
of  the  country.  My  last  lecture  was  mainly  taken  up  with  explaining  the  leading  (o^ 
tures  of  the  new  School  Act.  The  meetings  were  largely  attended.  I  think  that  the 
general  effect,  both  of  the  prizes  and  lecture,  has  been  helpful  to  the  interests  of  education 
in  this  place. 

High  School  Pupils, — The  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  the  Public  Schools  in  town 
to  the  High  School,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  December,  1871,  wac  4  ;  from  ttit 
country,  6 ;  total  for  1871,  10. 

To  June  30th,  1872,  from  Public  Schools  in  town 11 

"  "  country 6 

Total 17 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  say,  that  while  there  are  doubtless  points  in  wbick 
the  School  Improvement  Act  may  be  amended,  and  concerning  some  of  these  I  hold  Terj 
decided  opinions,  I  think  that,  notwithstanding  any  defects,  it  has  been  a  great  boon  to 
the  country.  In  this  place  I  can  trace  its  effects  in  a  better  classification  aiid  more  tbo- 
rough  work.  Now  no  pupil  can  be  transferred  from  one  department  of  the  School  to 
another  unless  he  posses3es  the  necessary  qualifications.  Formerly  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  were  in  the  habit  of  transferring  pupils  from  one  department  of  the  School  to 
another,  the  principle  guiding  them  seeming  to  be  chiefly  the  more  or  less  crowded  state  of 
the  different  class-rooms.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  teachers  are  also  more  careftJ 
and  thorough  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  knowing  that  their  pupils  will  not  be  pro- 
moted from  one  class  to  another  unless  they  are  thoroughly  qualified. 

The  new  Act  has  also  been  the  means  of  vastly  improving  the  position  of  the  teachers. 
As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  this  County  I  am  able  to  speak  decidedly  upon 
that  matter.  The  teacher  who  obtains  a  certificate  feels  that  he  has  earned  it  fairly,  and 
boards  of  trustees  are  gradually  discovering  that  higher  qualifications  mean  a  higher  re- 
muneration for  the  teacher.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Act  the  ineflicient  and  incompe- 
tent are  being  gradually  set  aside,  while  the  efficient  teacher  is  held  in  higher  estima- 
tion, and  receives  a  larger  salary. 

Town  op  St.  Thomas. 

Rev,  George  Gvihbertson. — Special  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  the  Tow 
of  St.  Thomas  for  the  year  1871. 
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(a)  Freehold.  Brick,  two  stories,  divided  into  four  rooms,  23  by  37  ,  in  pretty  good 
condition*;  warmed  by  a  large  stove  in  each  rpom  ;  poorly  ventilated  by  the  lowering  of  win- 
dows. The  upper  lobby  used  for  the  second  division.  A  large  hall  on  the  ground  flat  for 
hats,  Ac.  Small  benches,  arranged  for  two  pupils  each,  in  all  of  the  rooms,  except  the  two 
smallest  divisions.  An  ample  provision  liB  made  for  play-grounds,  with  varied  apparatus  for 
gymnagtic  exercises.  A  well,  and  proper  conveniences  for  private  purposes  of  both  sexes. 
The  premises  are  properly  fenced,  and  shade  trees  are  planted.  The  cost  of  the  building  wa» 
about  111,000. 

In  addition,  the  old  frame  building,  formerly^used  as  a  Grammar  School,  is  occupied  by 
the  fourth  division  of  the  Public  School.  And  part  of  the  hall  occupied  by  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance is  used  by  the  primary  division,  and,  owing  to  the  sudden  increase  of  the  town,  ii 
uncomfortably  crowded.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  erect  Ward 
Sohools. 

(1)  There  is  not  anything  like  adequate  accommodation  for  all  children  of  school  age, 
there  being  now  587 — 283  boys,  and  304  girls. 

(2)  There  is  not  the  proper  allowance  for  air  in  all  rooms,  but  this  will  be  attended  to. 

(3)  There  is  a  well,  and  proper  conveniences,  except  at  the  Hall  rented  for  a  short  time. 
(h)  The  authorized  books  are  used ;  not  sufficient  but  pretty  fair  accommodation  in  the 

matter  of  tablets,  maps,  &c. 

(c)  Every  division  is  a  class;  each  child  taught  by  the  same  teacher  until  qualified  for 
advanoement  to  a  higher  division.  There  are  five  assistants  (females),  paid  $150,  $160,  $175. 
♦200,  and  $300 — two  qualified  by  Normal  School  training,  and  three  by  County  Board 
oertificate. 

(d)  Primary  department,  from  9  to  11  a.m.,  and  half-past  1  to  3  p.m.  All  the  other 
departments,  from  9  to  12  a.m.,  and  half. past  1  to  4  p.m.  Usual  age,  5  to  16.  Merit 
marked  at  each  lesson  according  to  intellectual  proficiency  and  moral  conduct  combined.  A 
perfeot  mark,  10.  Corporal  punishment  sometimes  used,  though  seldom,  and  when  resorted 
to,  always  in  private.  Suspension  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Attendance  irregular,  many 
duldren  being  employed  during  summer  months.  The  School  opened  in  every  division  with 
reading  and  prayer.     There  is  no  separate  religious  instruction. 

(e)  Mixed.  The  rote  method  seldom  employed.  The  attainments  tested  by  oral  inter- 
rogation.    Written  answers  only  required  for  advancement. 

(f)  Reading  with  ordinary  facility  only.  Spelling,  very  had.  Writing,  ordinary.  Draw- 
ing, by  furnishing  copies  to  imitate.  Arithmetic,  rather  superior ;  attention  paid  to  the  tables 
of  wei^ts,  measures,  &o.  Book-keeping  not  taught  by  the  Public  School  teachers; ^taught 
only  in  the  High  School.  The  first  simple  rules  of  algebra,  English  grammar,  definitions, 
parts  of  speech,  parsing  and  analyses  of  ordinary  sentences.  Chemistry  and  agriculture  taught 
in  highest  division.  Geography  and  history  taught,  as  prescribed,  in  three  of  the  divisions. 
The  pupils  are  not  taught  the  science  of  music,  but  are  allowed  to  vary  their  studies  by  ocea- 
sionally  singing,  led  by  some  pupil  who  is  acquainted  with  some  simple  piece  of  music. 

(g)  1.  A  visitors'  book  and  registers  are  kept. 

2.  The  Jouimal  is  regularly  received. 

3.  Pupils  ar^  invariably  examined  for  admission. 

4.  No  prizes,  except  sometimes  by  the  teacher  personally. 

5.  No  library. 

6.  The  course  of  studies  is  carried  out,  as  far  as  passible,  in  terms  of  the  programme 
famished  by  the  Journal  of  Education  ;  and  the  old  books  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  the 
aathorized  books  taking  their  place — e.g.j  where  Sangster's  Arithmetic  was  in  the  possession 
of  most  pupils,  they  are  allowed  to  retain  them ;  but  in  every  case  where  new  ones  were 
needed,  as  directed  by  law. 

By  proper  School  accommodation,  adequate  to  the  increasing  wants  of  our  fast  increasing 
population,  X  feel  assured  that  the  teachers  of  St.  Thomas  will  give  an  unmistakable  proof 
that  the  Amended  School  Law  has  been  a  beneficial  measure,  and  not  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
warranted interference  with  a  system  that  could  not  be  improved. 

Town  of  Woodstock. 

Hugh  M.  McKay,  Esq.,  M.  D.     Mechanical  Arrangements. — There  are    two  Public 
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Sobools  in  the  Town  of  Woodstock — one  is  situated  at  the  east  and  the  other  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  They  are  built  of  |3rick  and  are  two  stories  high,  with  cellarage.  The 
size  of  the  lot  on  which  the  east  School-house  is  built  is  17,424  square  feet,  and  thitOB 
which  the  west  School-house  stands  is  half  an  acre.  Each  of  the  buildings  are  divided  as 
follows,  viz.,  the  lower  flat  into  four  rooms,  two  of  these  are  36  ieet  by  17  feet,  and  tvp 
are  28  feet  by  21  feet  The  upper  flat  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  each  29  feet  by  38  feel 
These  are  occupied  by  the  senior  division — the  boys  being  taught  in  one  room  and  ik 
girls  in  the  other.  The  rooms  in  the  upper  flat  are  provided  with  class-rooms.  The  de^ 
arranged  parallel  with  the  platform,  witji  a  passage  between  each  row  of  desks — eadi  desk 
accommodates  two  pupils.  The  grounds  are  enclosed,  and  the  play-grounds  separated  by 
a  good  substantial  fence — a  few  trees  are  planted. 

Well,  Proper  Convemences. — ^There  is  a  good  well  at  each  of  the  School-houses,  alw- 
proper  conveniences,  and  all  the  regulations  regarding  them  are  observed. 

Mecms  of  Instruction, — The  authorized  text  books  are  exclusively  used,  and  the  Sch<wls 
are  well  provided  with  tablets,  maps  and  black-boards. 

Orga/nizaiion, — Thera  are  4  classes  in  the  junior  and  2  in  the  senior  department  oi  nd 
School,  making  in  all,  8  junior  and  4  senior  classes.  The  junior  classes  are  taught  bj  fe- 
male teachers,  who  are  paid  as  follows : — 

Six  are  paid  at  the  rate  of $200  OOperaxmom. 

Two       "  "  **     240  00       " 

The  senior  classes  are  taught  by  2  male  and  2  female  teachers. 

The  male  teachers  ai*e  paid  at  the  i*ate  of $550  00  per  annum. 

"  Female  "  "         **  300  00       " 

Six  of  the  teachers  in  the  junior  department  held  certificates  from  the  County  Boanl 
the  other  two  from  the  Normal  School. 

The  male  teachers  in  the  senior  department  hold  certificates  from  the  County  Board, 
and  the  female  teachers  from  the  Normal  School. 

Discipline. — The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9.30  A.M.,  till  8.30  p.m.,  with  aninterril 
of  1^  hours  for  dinner.  The  usual  age  of  the  pupils  is  from  5  to  16  years.  The  pupils  do  not 
change  places  in  their  classes,  but  are  marked  at  each  lesson,  according  to  their  respective  mer- 
its. Distinction  depends  on  a  mixed  estimate  of  the  intellectual  proficiency  and  moral  oondnci 
Corporal  punishments  are  very  seldom  employed.  The  common  punishment  is  the  loss  of 
credit  marks,  and  as  each  teacher  sends  a  monthly  report  to  the  parents,  this  seems  to  an- 
swer every  piirpose.  The  Schools  are  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  regularly  taught. 

Method  of  Instruction, — In  the  junior  classes  the  mixed  method  is  piirsued — ^in  tie 
senior  classes  the  interrogative.  The  attainments  in  the  lessons  are  tested  by  individiu^' 
oral  interrogation,  and  sometimes  by  requiring  written  answers  to  written  question*. 

AUainmerUs  of  Pupils, — (1)  Themajority  of  the  higher  pupils  read  with  ease  and  facilit  jot 
ly.  Few  read  with  easeand  expression.  (2)  They  spell  very  correctly,  andgive  the  meaning  »d 
derivation  of  words.  (3)  The  majority  can  write  with  ordinary  correctness,  and  afew  with  ease 
and  elegance.  (4)  Linear  drawing  is  taught.  (5)  The  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  skilful  in  them,  they  are  acquainted  with  tables  of  moneys,  weights 
and  measures,  and  are  skilful  in  them, they  are  acquainted  with  the  compound  rules  sod  skil- 
ful in  them.  They  are  also  acquainted  with  the  higher  rules.  (6)  Book-keeping  bj  single 
and  double  entry  is  taught.  (7)  The  pupils  are  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  orthography, 
parts  of  speech,  their  nature  and  modifications,  and  parsing.  (9)  Greography  and  histo^r 
are  taught  as  prescribed  in  the  official  programme.  (11)  Classes  have  just  been  formed  ia 
algebra  and  geometry. 

Miscellaneous. — (2)  A  visitor's  book  and  register  are  kept.     (3)  The  Jmtrnal  of  Ei^ 
cation  is  received  by  the  Inspector  regularly.     (4)  The  pupils  have  been  examined,  au ' 
arranged  in  classes,  and  the  usual  public  examinations  held. 
(5)  No  prizes  have  been  offered  during  the  past  year. 

With  regard  to  School  accommodations,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  gone  to  a  oonsidcT- 
able  expense  in  repairing  several  of  the  rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  from  sixty  to  eigitv 
pupils,  as  occasion  might  require.  This  was  before  receiving  the  instructions  that  no  teacher 
may  have  under  his  control  more  than  fifty  pupils,  so  that  at  present,  in  some  caaea,  we  aft 
violating  that  clause  of  the  School  Act,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  doing  so  for  some  time  to  oooe 
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Town  of  Sandwich. 

The  Rev.  F,  &  Elliott. — There  are  three  Schools  under  my  supervision,  which  have  been 
Tisited  at  stated  periods  during  the  past  year  : 

No.  1.  Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Emmerson,  had  on  its  register,  boys  65,  girls 
74 ;  total,  139,  and  appeared  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  the  scholars  evincing  very  great 
proficiency  in  several  branches  of  study,  particularly  grammar  and  history.  The  specimens 
of  penmanship  were  highly  creditable.  Mr.  Emmerson  is  highly  favoui*ed  by  having  the 
able  assistance  of  Mrs.  Emmerson. 

No.  2".  Taught  by  Miss  Girardot,  numberiil^i;  70  boys,  80  girls  ;  total  150 — has  for 
some  time  past  sustained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  Schools  in  the  town.  The 
scholars  seem  to  be  stimiilated  by  a  most  laudable  ambition  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
their  respective  classes.  Their  courteous  and  respectful  demeanour,  combined  with  the 
cordial  i^eception  afforded  to  a  visitor,  cannot  fail  to  make  this  School  always  an  object  of  in- 
terest The  boys'  department,  in  which  Miss  Girardot  is  assisted  by  her  brother,  constituting 
it  m  fact  two  Schools,  inmost  effectively  managed.  A  pleasing  featiire  of  this  department 
is  the  practice  of  having  the  studies  of  the  pupils  diversified  by  vocal  music,  tending  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  laborious  study,  imparting  a  freshness  to  the  mind  and  enabling  it 
to  return  to  the  task  on  hand  with  renewed  energy.  It  is  highly  desirable  the  practice 
should  be  more  general 

No.  3.  (Coloured),  19  boys,  22  girls;  total  41.  Miss  Turner,  teacher.  The  examina- 
tions of  this  School  were  answerable  to  my  expectations.  It  was  woi-thy  of  notice  that  in 
the  class  for  history,  every  scholar  was  able  to  repeat  correctly  the  lesson  consisting  of  two 
or  more  from  memory,  and  answer  any  question  with  readiness. 

Town  of  Simcob. 

James  J,  Wadsworth,  M.  A. — ^The Public  Schools  of  the  town  of  Simcoe  form  the  lowest 
four  divisions  of  the  united  High  and  Public  Schools,  and  are  superintended  by  the  princi- 
pal of  the  High  School,  D.  0.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  LL.B. 

The  School  cu»ommodation  is  of  the  highest  character.  The  site  is  a  very  desirable  one. 
The  grounds  are  laid  out  and  kept  by  the  resident  janitor,  Mr.  Coggins,  with  unusual  care 
^nd  taste,  being  adorned  with  shade  trees  and  flower  beds,  gravel  walks,  tec. 

Within  the  building  9xe  to  be  found  all  the  equipments  of  a  School  of  the  most 
modem  style,  including  full  sets  of  maps,  object  tablets,  globes  and  other  apparatus. 

So  far  as  the  board  of  trustees  is  concerned,  thei*e  is  not  the  least  ground  for  com- 
plaint in  this  School.  There  has  evidently  been  no  expense  spared  in  supplying  the  children 
of  the  town  with  every  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  their  SBsthetic  faculties,  no  less  than 
those  which  minister  more  directly  to  the  requirements  of  practical  life.  There  is  a  library, 
^  part  **  School "  and  in  part  ''  Mechanics'  Institute''  in  origin,  but  it  is  not  open  at  pre- 
«nt    Steps  are  being  taken,  however,  to  have  it  in  operation  shortly. 

The  School  is  managed  by  the  principal  of  the  High  School  as  stated  above,  and  as  he 
is  responsible  to  the  united  board  for  the  success  of  the  Institution,  he  exercises  a  minute 
oTersight  over  the  whole  of  the  divisions,  making  out  the  time-tablo,  superintending  the 
general  discipline,  and  in  every  respect  supervising  the  studies  and  conduct  of  the  pupils 
of  every  class.  The  tower  bell  is  rung  at  fixed  times,  at  which  all  the  classes  throughout 
the  establishment  are  changed  according  to  their  respective  time-tables. 
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ToEOHTO,  3l8t  October,  1873. 

Sm, — I  hare  the  honour  to  trtnBmit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  His  Excellencj  the 
Lieutenant-Goyemor,  my  Report  of  the  Normal,  Model,  High  and  Public  Schools  of 
Ontario,  during  the  year  1872,  including  a  Statistical  Statement  of  other  Educational 
Institutions,  as  far  as  I  hare  been  able  to  obtain  information  respecting  them.  To  my 
Report  I  haye  added  an  Appendix,  which  contains  extracts  from  local  reports,  and  other 
documents  and  papers  illustratiTe  of  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  promote  the 
improYemeni  and  extension  of  the  High  and  Public  Schools  throughout  OntiSio. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed,)        E  RYERSON. 

To  the  Honourable  Timothy  Blair  Pardee,  M.P.P. 
Sseretary  of  the  Province, 

TtrmiU. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THX 


IN  ONTj^RIO, 

FOR   THE   YEAR   1872. 


PART  L-GENERAL  REPORT. 


i       To  His  Excellency  the  Honourable  ^ilujm  Pearce  Howland,  C.B., 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  : 

May  it  Please  Your  Excellency, 

I  herewiih  present  my  BeDort  to  your  Excellency  on  the  condition  of  the  Normal, 
Model,  High  and  Public  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  the  year  1872,  and  for 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  my  incumbency.. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the  condition  of  the  High  and  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario,  condensed  from  the  tables  accompanying  this  Report : — 

I. — ^Table  a.— Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  Public  School  Moneys. 

,  The  Receipts. 

i 

1.  The  amount  apportioned  from  the  Legislative  Grant  was  $204,758.  The 
amount  apportioned  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  apparatus,  prize  and  library  books  was 
$20,560— increase  $5,364. 

2.  The  amount  from  County  Municipal  Assessment  was  $531,391,  shewing  a 
remarkable  increase  of  $38,909. 

3.  The  amount  available  from  Trustees'  School  Assessment  was  $1,232,101, — 
increase  $204,916,  being  the  largest  increase  in  this  item  yet  reported. 

4.  The  amount  from  Clergy  Reserves  Moneys  and  from  other  sources,  applied  to 
School  ptirposes  in  1872,  was  $541,459— increase  $130,825. 

5.  The  Total  Recisipts  for  all  Public  School  purposes  for  the  year  1872  amounted 
to  $2,530,270,  or  considerably  over  two  miUions  and  one-half  of  dollars,  shewing  an 
increase  of  $405,799,  over  the  total  receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  being  by  far  the 
greatest  and  most  gratiiying  increase  ever  reported  since  the  establishment  of  our 
Public  School  System.  Considering  that  this  was  the  second  year  of  the  operations 
of  the  new  School  Act,  this  result  is  most  encouraging,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
educational  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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6.  As  an  evidence  of  the  continued  finandal  prosperity  of  our  Public  Schools,  I 
insert  the  following  interesting  table,  showing  the  progressive  increase  in  the  amounts 
levied  by  the  Municipal  and  Sdiool  Trustee  Corporations,  and  also  the  yearly  increase  in 
the  total  receipts  since  1860 — ^the  year  in  which  the  School  Law  Amendment  Act  was 
passed.  These  facts  strongly  illustrate  the  growing  interest  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
§chools  by  the  local  School  authorities.     The  table  is  as  follows : — 


County    Municipal 

AMetsment  .... 

Traiteea'       Sdiool 


Total  Bocelpts.... 

Increaae   In    Total 

Receipta    


1800. 


I 
278eOS 


66ee82 

13M872 
14462 


1861. 


I 

278065 

587207 
1S81-J79 

67006 


1862. 


I 
274471 


1896128 


1868. 


14848  86762  S1801 


1864. 


I 

804882 

681766  660880 
14828861484187 


}866. 


808002 

711107 
1546000 

60618 


1806. 


810154 
76086Q 


62970 


1867. 


851878 
700706 


160707116708361780832 


62864 


1868. 


862875 


1880. 


I 
872748 


855538  800684 
1780832 

1189971 


1870. 


I 

482481 

0610001027184 
1827426(1044864  2124471 

116088  180106 


1871. 


1872. 


t 

snam. 

i2seioi 

258027« 
40(799 


The  Evipenditwre, 

1.  The  amount  paid  by  trustees  for  salaries  of  teachers  in  1872,  was  $1,371,593 — 
increase  $180,117,  a  most  gratifying  increase,  and  showing  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
trustees  to  give  teachers  a  fair  remuneration. 

2.  For  maps,  globes,  prize  books  and  libraries  $47,798 — increase,  $14,715.  The 
Legislative  aid  given  to  trustees  for  these  objects  was  $20,560. 

3.  For  sites  and  building  of  School-houses,  $456,042 — ^increase,  $194,208.  This 
unprecedently  large  increase  is  without  parallel,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  that  most 
salutary  provision  of  the  new  School  Law,  which  requires  the  trustees  to  provide  suitable 
accommodation  for  all  the  pupils  in  their  School  divisions.  This  great  increase  (of 
$194,208)  in  the  trustees'  expenditure  for  sites  and  School-houses,  proves  the  impetus 
given  to  School-house  building  by  the  Act  of  1871.  The  increased  expenditure  under 
these  heads,  in  1871,  was  $54,333,  and,  in  1870,  only  $16,129.  This  expenditure  of 
uearly  half-a-million  dollars  for  sites  and  School-houses  in  1872,  is  a  permanent  increase 
in  the  value  of  Public  School  property,  and  indicates  much  additional  material  prosperity 
in  the  several  neighbourhoods  which  were  benefited  by  the  expenditure. 

4.  For  rents  and  repairs  of  School-houses,  $104,394 — ^increase,  $41,241. 

5.  For  school-books,  stationery,  fuel  and  other  expenses,  $227,534 — decrease 
$26,214.  These  ^'  other  expenses  "  are,  doubtless,  for  fuel  and  other  oontingendes  not 
formerly  reported  by  the  trustees. 

6.  Total  expenditure  for  all  Public  School  Purposes,  $2,207,364— increase, 
404,069,  or  an  increase  nearly /(mr  and  one-half  times  greater  than  the  increase  of  1871 
over  1^70. 

7.  Balances  of  School  Moneys  not  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  returns 
were  made,  $322,906— increase,  $1,729. 

II. — Table  B. — School  Population,  Ages  of  Pdpiijj,  Pupils  attending  Pubuc 
Schools,  Average  Attendance. 

The  Statute  requires  that  the  trustees'  returns  of  School  population  shall  include  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  resident  in  their  School  Division  ; 
but  it  confers  the  eqaod  right  of  attending  the  Schools  upon  all  residents  in  such  division 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

1.  The  School  population  reported  by  trustees  (including  only  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years)  was  495,756 — increase,  6,141. 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  attending  the 
Schools  was  433,664 — ^increase,  10,631.  Number  of  pupils  of  other  ages  attending  the 
Schools,  20,998— decrease,  2,295.  Total  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Schools,  454,662 
— increase,  8,336. 
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3.  The  number  of  boys  attending  the  Schools,  238,848— increase,  3,782.  The  num- 
ber of  girls  attending  the*  Schools,  215,814 — ^increase,  4,654. 

4.  The  ages  of  pupils  are  this  year  reported  for  the  second  time.  There  are  2,274, 
under  five  years  of  age ;  217,618,  between  five  and  ten ;  213,566,  between  ten  and  sixteen ; 
21,204^  between  sixteen  and  twenty  one. 

5.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  School  is  12,323 — increase,  305. 
These  were  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years,  which  are  the  i^es  fixed  by  the 
new  Law,  during  which  aU  the  children  of  a  School  Division  should  receive  instruction  in 
some  School.  The  attention  of  trustees,  parents  and  inspectors,  is  called  to  this  fact,  in 
the  hope  that  this  ominous  and  humiliating  item  will  soon  be  greatly  lessened  or  disappear 
throuffh  the  Christian  and  patriotic  exertions  of  the  people  at  larj^,  aided  by  the  new 
amendments  in  the  School  Law  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  education. 

in. — ^Tablb  C. — Number  of  Pupii^  in  the  Different  Branches  of  Instruction. 

1.  Ijiis  Table  has  been  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation of  pupils  which  the  new  Programme  has  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools.  It  pre- 
sents a  most  striking  fact,  and  shows  that  the  number  of  pupils  which  have  been  put  back 
from  the  higher  classes  of  the  old  system  to  the  first  and  second  classes  under  the  new  sys- 
tem are  50,450,  or  37,757  of  the  first  class,  and  12,693  of  the  second.  It  also  shows  how 
faithful  have  been  the  County  Inspectors  in  the  discharge  of  this  most  unpleasant  part  of 
their  duties,  in  carefully  examining  and  classifying,  according  to  their  attainments,  the 
pupils  in  the  various  Schools. 

2.  Another  gratifying  fact  is  shown  by  this  Table  in  the  large  number  of  pupils 
who  are  reported  as  studying  the  additional  subjects  required  to  be  taught  by  the  new 
Public  School  Act 

3.  The  Table  is  referred  to  for  further  information  in  r^ard  to  the  number  of  pupils 
in  each  of  the  several  subjects  taught  in  the  Schools — ^indicating,  as  not6d,  a  gratifying  in- 
creas  in  the  numbers  engaged  in  studying  the  higher  branches  of  the  Programme. 

IT. — Table  D. — Religious  Denominations,  Certificates,  Annual  Salaries  of 

Teachers. 

1.  Number  of  Teachers,  Male  cmd  Female,— In  the  4,661  Schools  reported,  5,476 
Teachers  have  been  employed— increase,  170 ;  of  whom  2,626  are  male  Teachers — decrease, 
15  j  and  2,850  are  female  Teachers — increase,  185.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number 
«f  female  Teachers  is  year  by  year  increasing,  and  that  of  males  decreasing. 

2.  Beligums  Persuasions  of  Teachers, — Under  this  head  there  is  little  variation.  The 
Teachers  are  reported  to  be  of  the  following  persuasions  : — Church  of  England,  903 — 
decrease,  8;  Church  of  Rome,  657— increase,  34;  Presbyterians  (of  diflFerent  classes), 
1,627 — ^increase,  44  ;  Methodists  (of  different  classes),  1,746— increase,  84  ;  Baptists, 
(of  different  classes),  302— increase,  4 ;  Congregationalists,  58— decrease,  8  ;  Lutherans, 
30 — ^increase,  5;  Quakers,  19 ;  Christians  and  Disciples,  47 — ^increase,  13 ;  reported  as 
Protestants,  52— increase,  8  ;  other  persuasions,  41. 

N.  B.— Of  the  657  teachers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  403  are  employed  in  the  Pub 
Schools  and  254  are  teachers  of  R  C.  Separate  Schools. 

3.  Teachers*  OerUficates.—TotsA  number  of  certificated  or  licensed  teachers  reported  is 
5,476— increase,  170;  Provincial  Certificates,  1st  class,  307— decrease,  20;  2nd  class,  731— 
increase,  214;  County  Board  Certificates  of  the  old  Standard,  1st  class,  1,030— decrease, 
482  ;  2nd  class,  746— decrease,  757  ;  3rd  dass,  84— decrease,  316;  New  County  Board 
Certificates,  2,000  ;  Interim  Certificates,  578. 

4.  Number  of  Schools  in  which  the  teacher  was  changed  during  the  year,  700 — de- 
•rease,  200.  I  cannot  but  regret  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  trustees  to  change 
their  teachers.  Such  a  change  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  beneficial  to  the  pupils.  It  has 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  instruction  desultory,  and  without  any  continuity,  and  weakens 
the  tie  which  should  exist  between  pupil  itnd  teacher. 

5.  Number  of  Schools  which  have  more  than  one  teacher,  462 — ^increase,  124. 

6.  AnMuU  Salaries  of  Teachers.— The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  male  teacher  in  a 
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Couniy,  $600— the  lowest,  $96(!);  in  a  Oi/y,  the  hkhest,  $800— the  lowest,  $400  ;  io  a 
Town,  the  highest,  $1,000 — ^the  lowest,  $260 ;  in  an  ^hcorporcUed  Village,  the  highest,  9750 
— the  lowest,  $144.  The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  CouiUies  was  $305 — of  femude 
teachers,  $213  ;  in  CiHes,  of  male  teachers,  $628 — of  female  teachers,  $245  ;  in  Tcwm,  of 
male  teachers,  $507 — of  female  teachers,  $216 ;  in  Incorporated  FUlageSj  of  male  teachers, 
$436 — of  female  teachers,  $212.  While  the  increase  during  1872  is  satisfactory  and  azi  im- 
proTement  on  preceding  years,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  amongst  the  worst  enemies  to  the 
efficiency  and  progress  of  Public  School  education,  are  those  trustees  and  parents  whose  aim 
is  to  get  what  they  mis-call  a  "  cheap  teacher,*'  and  who  seek  to  haggle  down  ihe  teacher's  re- 
muneration to  as  near  starvation  point  as  possible,  though,  in  reality,  they  are  intellectually 
starving  their  own  children  and  wasting  their  time  by  employing  an  inferior  teacher.  Busi- 
ness men  find  it  to  their  interest  to  emjuoy  good  clerks,  as  one  good  clerk  is  worth  two  poor 
ones ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  and  retain  good  clerks  they  pay  them  good  salaries.  Expe- 
rience has  long  shown  the  soundness  of  this  business  rule  and  practice  in  the  employment 
of  teachers ;  yet  how  many  trustees  and  parents,  in  school  matters,  abandon  a  rale  on 
which  not  only 'the  merchant,  but  the  sensible  farmer  acts  in  employing  labourers,  preferr- 
ing to  give  higher  wages  for  good  labourers  than  to  give  lower  wages  to  poor  labourers. 
Oood  teachers  cannot  be  got  for  inferior  salaries. 

V. — Table  E, — School  Sections,  School-houses  and  Titles,  School  Visrra,  School 
Leofures,  School  Examinations  and  Kectfations,  Prizes,  Time  of  Keeping 
Open  the  Schools,  Prayers.  &c. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  School  Sections  reported,  4,777 — ^increase,  124,  chiefly  in  new 
Townships.  The  number  of  Schools  reported  as  kept  open  is  4,661 — increase,  63,  these  also 
mostly  in  new  Townships. 

2.  Free  Schools. — I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  state  that  after  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  question  of  Free  Schools  was  first  left  as  a  subject  of  discussion  and  voting  at 
the  annual  School  meetings,  the  voice  of  the  country,  which  had  been  so  fully  and  so  re- 
peatedly expressed  on  it,  has  at  length  had  an  utterance  in  the  Legislature ;  and  that, 
from  the  year  1871,  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  been  declared  free 
to  all  residents  between  the  ages  of  five  and  21  years. 

3.  The  increase  in  number  of  SchoolrJumes  was  41,  92  brick,  27  stone,  71  frame. 
There  is  a  most  satisfisu^ry  decrease  in  the  number  of  log-built  School-houses,  there  being 
no  less  than  149  of  this  class  either  demolished  or  sold,  while  stone,  brick,  and  frame 
SchooUhouses  have  been  substituted. 

4.  The  whole  number  of  School-houses  reported  is  4,717,  of  which,  990  are  *f«*, 
452  stone,  1,999  frame,  1,276  log.  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
report. 

5.  TiUes  to  Schoot-Sites.— Freehold,  4,403— increase,  191 ;  Leased  and  Rented,  31i— 
decrease,  150. 

6.  School  Visits.  -By  Inspectors,  10,613— decrease,  321 ;  by  Clergymen,  7,924— in- 
erease,  307 ;  by  Municipal  Councillors  and  Magistrates,  2,088--decrea»e,  1,153 ;  by  Judges 
and  Members  of  Parliament,  369 — decrease,  26  ;  by  Trustees,  19,284 — ^increase  230  ;  by 
other  persons,  36,374— increase  1,806.  Total  School  visits,  76,652— increase  843.  This 
does  not  indicate  any  diminution  of  zeal  and  interest  in  Public  School  education  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  duty,  and  interest,  and  privilege  it  is  to  elevate  and  strengthen  public 
opinion  in  this  first  work  of  civilization,  and  by  personal  presence  and  counsel  to  prompt 
and  encourage  the  most  indifferent  parents  to  educate  their  children. 

7.  School  Lectures. — By  Inspectors,  2,289  —  increase  11;  by  other  persons,  301— 
decrease,  56.  Whole  number  of  School  Lectures,  2,598 — decrease  45.  The  lectures  delir- 
ered  by  other  than  Inspectors  are,  of  course,  voluntary ;  but  the  law  requires  that  eveiy 
Inspector  shall  deliver,  during  the  year,  at  least  one  lecture  on  education  in  each  School 
Section  under  his  charge  ;  and  the  number  of  School  Sections  reported,  with  Schools  open 
in  them,  is  4,661.  There  are,  therefore,  2,063  School  Sections,  with  Schools  open,  in  which 
the  requirement  of  the  law,  in  regard  to  delivering  an  educational  lecture,  has  not  been 
observed.  The  lar^  reduction  in  the  number  of  Township  Superintendents  has,  of  course, 
to  do  with  the  faUmg  off  in  the  number  of  lectures  deliv^^.  Many  of  the  Oountj  Insptc- 
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tors  have  infonned  me  that  durmg  this,  their  second  year  of  office,  tiiej  preferred  to  give  the 
time  to  the  examination  and  classification,  and  in  many  cases,  to  the  actual  organization  of 
Schools.  Next  year  wiU,  no  doubt,  witness  a  revival  of  this  most  useful  and  appropriate 
meaAs  of  stimulating  local  zeal  in  educational  matters.  It  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if  one 
lecture  a  year  in  each  School  Section,  on  some  subject  of  educational  requirement  or  pro- 
gress, could  not  be  made  instructive  and  popular.  It  is,  however,  grat&ying  to  observe 
that  the  number  of  visits  to  Schools  by  the  Inspectors  was  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law.    Their  effect  has  already  been  most  salutary  upon  the  Schools. 

8.  Time  of  Keeping  the  Schools  Open. — ^The  average  time  of  keeping  the  Schools  open, 
including  the  holidays,  was  eleven  months  and  seven  days  in  1872.  This  is  nearly  twice  the 
average  time  of  keeping  open  the  Public  Schools  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
and  about  three  months  more  than  the  average  time  of  keeping  them  open  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts — arising  chiefly  from  our  making  the  apportionment  of  the 
School  Fund  to  School  Sections  not  according  to  population,  but  aqpording  to  the  average 
attendance  and  the  time  of  keeping  open  such  Schools — ^that  is  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils  instructed  in  the  Schools. 

9.  Public  School  Examinations, — ^The  whole  number  of  Public  School  Examinations 
was  9,203— increase,  1,919  ;  though  less  than  two  for  each  School.  The  law  requires  that 
there  should  be  in  each  School  a  public  quarterly  examination,  of  which  the  teacher  should 
give  notice  to  trustees  and  parents  of  pupils,  and  to  the  School  visitors  (clergymen,  magis- 
trates), &c.,  resident  in  the  School  Sections.  I  think  the  time  has  now  arrived  (under  the 
new  and  improved  system  inaugurated  by  the  School  Law  and  Regulations  of  1871),  to  make 
it  my  duty  hereafter  to  withhold  the  apportionment  of  the  School  Fund  from  the  Schools  in 
which  this  provision  of  the  law  is  violated.  Good  teachers  do  not  shrink  from,  or  are 
indifferent  to,  public  examinations  of  their  Schools.  They  seek  occasions  to  exhibit  the 
results  of  their  skill  and  industry;  but  incompetent  and  indolent  teachers  shrink  from  the 
publicity  and  labour  attendant  on  public  examinations  of  their  Schools.  The  stimulus  to 
progress  caused  by  such  examinations,  together  with  tests  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
tieadiers,  and  of  progress  on  the  part  of  pupils,  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  effects 
on  parents,  pupils  and  teachers,  as  well  as  on  the  interests  of  general  and  thorough  Public 
School  education;  and  such  examinations  will  doubtless,  under  the  new  and  improved  pro- 
gnuume  of  studies,  command  a  large  attendance  of  parents,  trustees  and  friends  of  the. 
pupils  of  the  School 

10.  The  Number  of  Schools  hddingPublic  Recitaiions  of  prose  or  poetry  by  the  pupils 
was  2,841 — ^increase,  202.  This  exercise  should  be  practised  in  every  School,  (and  I  am 
glad  its  use  is  increasing,  as  it  tends  to  promote  habits  of  accurate  learning  by  neart,  im- 
provement in  readingand  spelling,  and  is  an  agreeable  and  often  amusing  diversion  for  all 
parties  concerned.  The  little  episodes  of  such  exercises  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  School 
duties  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  mind  of  pupils  and  are  happy  interludes  in  the 
exerdses  on  days  of  public  examinations ;  and  the  more  agreeable  and  attractive  such  exer- 
cises, as  well  as  school  examinations,  can  be  made,  the  more  rapid  and  successful  will  school 
progress  become. 

11.  School  Prizes  and  Merit  Cards, — The  number  of  Schools  in  which  prizes  are  re- 
ported as  having  been  distributed  to  reward  and  encourage  meritorious  pupils  is  1,708 — 
increase,  332 — ^there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  prize  books 
applied  for  and  sent  out  to  the  Schools.  As  noted  in  my  former  report,  I  may  remark 
that  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  where  the  distribution  of  prizes  has  not  proved 
botii  satisfactory  and  beneficial,  the  failure  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  intelligence  or 
fairness,  or  both,  in  the  awarding  of  them.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  ascribed  to  Uie  same 
causes  which  caused  the  violation  of  the  law  in  not  holding  public  examinations  of  Schools 
---the  want  of  competence  and  industry  in  teachers — ^their  not  attending  to  and  recording 
the  individual  conduct  and  progress  of  each  pupil,  and,  therefore,  the  absence  of  data  easen- 
tml  to  an  impartial  and  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  pupils.  In  other  cases, 
there  has  been  a  desire  to  eive  something  to  every  pupil  without  reference  to  either  con- 
duct or  prpgr^s,  in  order  Uiat  none  may  complain,  thus  defeating  the  very  object  of  prizes, 
^d  rejectii^the  principle  on  which  the  true  system  of  prizes  is  established,  and  on  which 
|he  Divine  Government  itself  is  based,  namely,  rewarding  every  one  according  to  his  works, 
1  laay  also  here  repeat  again  what  I  have  already  remarked  on  diis  subject,  that  the  hack- 
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neyed  objection  as  to  the  distribution  of  prizes  exciting  feelings  of  dissatisfaction,  envy 
and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  obtain  them,  is  an  objection  against  aU  com- 
petition, and  is  therefore  contrary  to  every-day  practice  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  II  the 
distribution  of  prizes  is  decided  fairly  according  to  merit  there  can  be  no  just  ^und  for 
dissatisfaction ;  and  facilities  are  now  provided  and  their  employment  prescribed,  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  merit  of  punciualityy  of  good  conduct,  of  diligence^  of  projicimcy  on 
the  part  of  each  pupil  during  each  term  of  the  year — ^a  four-fold  motive  to  exertion  and 
emulation  in  evei^hing  that  constitutes  a  good  pupil  and  a  good  School.  But  the  indif- 
ferent and  flagging  teacher  does  not  wish  such  a  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
every-day  teaching  and  attention  to  everything  essential  to  an  efficient  School ;  nor  does 
he  desire  the  test  of  a  periodical  examination  of  his  pupils  by  an  examining  committee  to 
be  applied  to  his  teaclung  and  management  of  the  School.  The  objection  that  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes  to  deserving  pupils  excites  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  undeserving  is  a 
convenient  pretext  to  protect  and  permit  incompetence  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

But  the  existence  of  such  alleged  dissatis&ction  is  no  reason  for  refusing  rewards  to 
punctuality,  to  good  conduct,  to  (Oligence,  to  proficiency  on  the  part  of  pupUs.  There  is 
often  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  unsuccessful  candidates  and  their  friends  in  the 
results  of  Municipal  and  Parliamentary  elections,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Associations ;  but  this  is  no  argument  against  the  value  of  free 
and  elective  institutions  ;  nor  does  it  prevent  the  jpeople  generally  from  honouring  with 
their  suffrages  those  on  whose  merits  they  place  the  most  value,  even  though  they  may 
sometimes  err  in  their  judgment  Nor  do  the  managers  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Societies  withhold  prizes  from  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  grains  and  vegetables,  and 
fniits  and  flowers,  because  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  envious  of  the  less  diligent  and 
less  skilful  farmers  and  gardeners. 

It  is  the  very  order  of  Providence,  and  a  maxim  of  Bevelation,  that  the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich,  while  idleness  tendeth  to  poverty ;  that  to  him  that  hath  (that  is, 
improves  what  he  hath)  shall  be  given,  and  the  neglecter  shall  be  sent  empty  away.  Pro- 
vidence does  not  reverse  its  order  or  administration,  because  some  persons  are  discontented 
and  envious  at  the  success  of  the  faithful  dUigence  and  skill  of  others :  nor  does  Providence 
appeal  alone  to  the  transcendental  motives  of  duty,  gratitude,  immortality,  but  presents  also 
the  motives  of  the  life  that  ^now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

I  prefer  the  order  of  Providence,  and  the  principles  on  which  our  civil  institutions 
and  all  our  associations  for  public  and  social  improvements  are  conducted,  to  the  dead 
level  notions  of  stationary  teachers,  and  the  envious  murmurings  of  negligent  and  unsuc- 
cessful pupils  and  their  too  partial  friends.  Were  the  true  principles,  non-personal 
competition,  as  laid  down  in  our  system  of  merit  cards,  carried  out  by  teachers,  very  little 
objection  would  ever  be  heard  against  the  plan  of  awarding  prizes  in  Schools. 

An  explanation  of  this  feature  of  our  School  System  will  be  its  best  justification,  and 
evince  its  great  importance.*    I  therefore  present  it  spin  as  follows : — 

A  comprehensive  catalogue  of  carefully  selected  and  beautiful  prize  books  has  been 
prepared  and  furnished  by  the  Department  to  trustees  and  Municipalities  applying  for 
them ;  and,  besides  furnishing  the  books  at  the  reduced  price,  the  Department  adds  one 
hundred  per  cent  to  whatever  amounts  may  be  provided  by  trustees  and  Municipal  Coun- 
cils to  procure  these  prize  books  for  the  encouragement  of  children  in  their  Schools.  A 
series  of  merit  cards,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and  mottoes,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Department,  and  is  supplied  to  trustees  and  te^achers  at  a  very  small  charge — half  the 
cost — and  these  merit  cards  are  to  be  awarded  daily,  or  more  generally  weefly,  to  pupils 
meriting  them.  One  class  of  cards  is  for  pmduaUty  ;  another  for  good  conduct :  a  third 
for  diligence  ;  a  fourth  for  perfect  recUoHons.  There  are  generaUy  three  or  four  prizes 
under  each  of  these  heads ;  and  the  pupil  or  pup^  who  get  the  largest  number  of  merit 
cards  under  each  head,  will  at  the  end  of  the  quaner  or  half-year,  be  entitled  to  the  prijse 
books  awarded.  Thus  an  influence  is  exerted  upon  every  part  of  the  pupil's  conduct,  and 
during  every  day  of  his  School  career.  If  he  cannot  learn  as  fast  as  another'  pupil,  that 
he  can  be  asjpun^tual,  as  diligent  and  maintain  as  good  conduct,  and  so  acquire  distinction 
and  an  'entertaining  and  beautiful  book,  for  punctuality y  diligence,  good  conduct,  or  perfed 
neiiations  or  exercises,  must  be  a  just  ground  of  satii^action,  not  only  to  the  pupQ,  but 
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also  to  his  or  her  parents  and  friends.  There  are  two  peculiarities  of  this  system  of  merit 
cards  irorthj  of  special  notice.  The  one  is,  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  comparative 
success  of  single  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  half-year  or  year,  hut  on  the  daily 
conduct  and  diligence  of  each  pupil  during  the  whole  period,  and  irrespective  of  what  may 
be  done  or  not  done  by  any  other  pupiL  The  ill-f^eling  by  rival^ip  at  a  single  examina- 
tion is  avbided,  and  each  pupil  is  judged  and  rewarded  according  to  his  merits,  as  exhibited 
in  his  every  day  school  life.  The  second  peculiarity  is,  that  the  standard  of  merit  is 
founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  mottoes  on  each  card  are  all  taken  from  the  sacred 
volume,  and  the  illustrations  on  each  card  consist  of  a  portrait  of  a  character  illustrative 
of  the  principle  of  the  motto,  and  as  worthy  of  imitation.  The  prize  book  system,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  that  of  merit  cards,  has  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the 
School  discipline,  upon  both  teachers  and  pupils,  besides  diffusing  a  large  amount  of  eifter- 
taining  and  useful  reading. 

12.  Prayers  and  Ten  Comrnandrnents. — Of  the  4,661  Schools  reported,  the  daily  exercises 
were  opened  and  closed  with  prayers  in  3,703  of  them — increase,  337  ;  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  taught  in  2,943--~ increase,  1015.  The  law  wisely  provides  that  *^  no  child 
ean  be  compelled  to  be  present 'at  religious  instruction,  reading  or  exercise,  against  the  wish 
of  his  parents  or  guardians  expressed  in  writing."  The  religious  instruction,  reading  and 
exercises,  are,  like  religion  itself,  a  voluntary  matter  with  trustees,  teachers,  parents  and 
guardians.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  provides  facilities,  even  forms  of  prayer, 
and  makes  recommendations  on  the  subject, '  but  does  not  assume  authority  to  enforce  or  * 
ewipel  compliance  with  those  provisions  and  recommendations.  In  some  instances  the 
reading  and  prayers  may  be  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  but 
geueraUy,  those  exercises  are  Protestant.  The  fact  that  in  3,703  Schools,  out  of  4,661,  reli- 
gious exercises  of  some  kind  are  voluntarily  practised,  indicates  the  prevalent  reli^ous  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  of  the  people;  although  the  absence  of  such  religious  exercisesma  School 
does  not  by  any  means  indicate  the  absence  of  religious  principles  or  feelings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  School.  There  are  many  religious  persons  who  think  the  day  School,  like 
the  farm  fields,  the  place  of  secular  work,  the  religious  exercises  of  the  workers  being  per- 
formed, in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  in  the  household,  and  not  in  the  field  of  labour. 
But  as  Christian  principles  and  morals  are  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  most  noble  in  man, 
and  the  great  fulcrum  and  lever  of  public  freedom  and  prosperity  in  a  country,  it  is  erati- 
fying  to  see  general  aiid  avowed  recognition  of  them  in  tne  Public  Schools.  It  is  deligntful 
to  think  that  (although  in  some  few  instances,  this  duty  may  be  unworthily  performed, 
yet)  from  so  many  humble  shrines  of  learning  the  prayer  for  Divine  wisdom  and  guidance 
goes  up  with  faith  to  Him  who  has  promised  to  give  "  liberaUy"  to  them  that  ^  Him 
and  to  upbraid  them  not 

13.  Teost  Books. — ^In  a  previous  annual  report  T  explained  fully  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  and  the  measures  adopted,  not  only  to  secure  a  uniform  series  of  text  books 
for  the  Schools,  but  a  uniform  series  of  excellent  Canadian  text  books,  and  the  complete 
success  of  those  measures.  These  text  books  are  now  universally  used.  As,  however,  it 
was  frequently  stated  that  the  text  books  of  Schools  were  so  often  changed,  I  appended  to 
my  Report  for  1871  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  showing  that  no  changes  have  been 
made,  but  once  or  twice  (in  arithmetic  and  grammar)  in  twenty-five  years. 

14.  Maps,  Globes,  and  other  Apparatus, — The  maps  and  globes,  and  most  of  the  other 
apparatus  used  in  the  Schools,  are  now  manufactured  in  Ontario,  forming  a  most  interest- 
ing branch  of  Canadian  manufactura  Blackboards  are  used  in  4,581  (or  nearly  all)  the 
Schoola^increase  13  ;  globes  are  used  in  1,584  Schools— increase  240 ;  maps  are  used  in 
*,091  Schools— increase  212.  Total  number  of  maps  used  in  the  Schools,  30,747— in- 
crease, 1,396. 

VI. — Table  F.— Roman  Cathouc  Separate  Schools. 

1.  ThenumberofRomanCatholicSeparate  Schools  is  171 — increase  duringthe  year  11. 

2.  JBecdjpfe.— The  amount  apportioned  and  paid  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  from 
the  Legislative  Grant  to  Separate  Schools,  according  to  average  attendance  of  pupils,  as 
compared  with  that  at  the  Public  Schools  in  the  same  Municipalities,  was  $11,513— in- 
ttease  12,432.    The  amount  apportioned  and  paid  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  prize  books 
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and  libraries,  upon  the  usual  condition  of  an  equal  sum  being  provided  fromiocal  sources, 
was  $814 — ^increase,  $239.  The  amount  of  School  raies  from  the  supporters  of  Separate 
Schools,  was  $41,133 — increase,  $6,318.  The  amount  subscribed  by  supporters  of  Sepa- 
rate Schools,  and  from  other  sources,  was  $15,349 — decrease,  $9,998.  Total  amoint  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  was  $68,810 — decrease,  $1,008. 

Expenditures, — For  payment  of  teachers,  $45,824 — increase,  $3,430  ;  for  maps,  priw 
books  and  libraries,  $1,716 — increase,  $459 ;  for  other  School  purposes,  $21,269 — de- 
crease, $4,898. 

4.  PupUs. — The  number  of  pupils  reported  as  attending  the  Separate  Schools  was 
21,406 — ^increase,  206.     Average  attendance,  10,584 — ^increase,  213. 

5.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Separate  Schools  was  254 — increase, 
6  j  male  teachers,  87 — ^increase,  3  ;  female  teachers,  167 — increase,  12*  Teachers  of  re- 
ligious orders,  male,  29 — increase,  3  ;  female,  57 — increase,  13. 

6.  The  same  table  shows  the  branches  taught  in  the  Separate  Schools,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupik  in  each  branch ;  also  the  number  of  Schools  usifig  maps,  apparatus  and 
black-bdards. 

General  Remarks. — 1.  It  is  proper  for  me  again  to  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  Public 
Schools  of  Ontario  are  non-denominational.  Equal  protection  is  secured  to  and  enjoyed 
by  every  religious  persuasion.  No  child  is  compelled  to  receive  religious  instruction,  or 
attend  any  religious  exercise  or  reading,  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents  or  guardians, 
expressed  in  writing.  I  have  known  of  no  instance  of  proselytism  in  the  Public  Schools 
nor  have  I  received,  during  the  year,  a  single  complaint  of  interference  with  religious 
rights  so  fully  secured  by  law. 

2.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  religious  denominations  of  teachers,  as  given  in 
Table  D  and  noted  previously,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools  is  657,  of  whom  254  only  are  teachers  in  Separate  Schools.  There  were,  there- 
fore,. 403  (increase  during  the  year,  29)  Roman  Catholic  teachers  employed  in  the  non- 
denominational  Public  Schools — ^an  illustrative  proof  of  the  absence  of  exclusiveness  in 
the  local  as  well  as  executive  administration  of  the  School  System.  I  may  also  observe, 
that  according  to  the  Inspectors'  Returns,  for  1872,  there  were  495,756  children  in  On- 
tario between  the  ages  of  5  and  16.  Of  these,  according  to  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholic  population,  at  least  75,000  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  children  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic parents.  Of  these  75,000  Roman  Catholic  children,  only  21,406  (not  one- third  •f  the 
R.  C.  School  population)  attend  the  Separate  Schools  ;  the  other  two-thirds  (allowing 
even  10,000  as  not  attending  any  School)  attend  the  Public  Schools,  in  which  no  less 
than  403  Roman  Catholic  teachers  are  employed ;  and  yet  not  a  complaint  has  been  made 
of  even  attempt  at  pi^oselytism  or  interference  with  religious  rights  guaranteed  by  law. 

3.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  several  of  these  S^arate  Schools  are  ad- 
mirably managed,  and  are  doing  good  service  in  their  localities.  The  law  has  been  fairly 
and  equitably  administered  to  uiem,  and  I  hear  of  no  complaint  from  them. 

VII— Table  G. — High  Schools,  Receipts  and  ExPENDrruREs,  Pupils'  Fees. 

Receipts. — ^The  balances  reported  from  the  preceding  year  (that  is,  of  moneys  not  paid 
•ut  by  the  31st  of  December,  1871),  was  $10,299— increase,  $2,258.  The  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  High  School  Boards  from  Legislative  Grant  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  was 
$77,930 — ^increase,  $12,394.  The  amount  |of  Legislative  Grant  apportioned  for  ma/w, 
prize  books,  etc.,  was  $1,613 — ^increase,  $345.  The  amount  of  Municipal  Grants  in  support 
of  High  Schools,  was  $84,970 — ^increase,  $34,296.  The  amount  received  for  pupils  fees^ 
was  $20,270 — ^increase,  $1,284.  Balances  of  the  preceding  year  and  other  sources,  $28,184 
—increase,  $9,110.    Total  receipts,  $223,268— increase,  $59,688. 

Expenditures. — For  salaries  of  masters  and  teachers,  $141,812 — increase,  $27,950  ;  for 
building,  rents  and  repairs,  $31,360 — increase,  $7,196 ;  for. fuel,  books  and  contingencies, 
$32,962 — ^increase,  $20,534  ;  for  maps,  prize  books,  apparatus  and  libraries,  $3,869— in- 
trease,  $1,442.  Total  expenditure  for  the  year  1872,  $210,005— increase,  $57,124.  Bal- 
ances of  moneys  not  paid  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $13,263 — increase,  $2,564. 

Number  of  Pupils,  7,968— increase,  478. 

Number  of  Schools,  104. 
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▼III.— Table  H.— Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Various  Branches, — ^and  Miscw,- 

LANEOus  Information. 

Table  H.  shows  both  the  subjects  taught  and  the  Dumber  of  pupils  in  such  subjects 
in  each  of  the  High  Schools,  the  names,  university  decree  (or  certificate)  of  the  Head 
Masters,  and  the  number  of  masters  employed  in  each  School,  <bc. 

No.  of  Pupils — Englisk  Qrammar  and  IMeraiure,  7,884 ;  in  Gompositian,  7,278  ;  in 
Rudingy  DidaHonand  Elocution.  7,836  ;  in  Penmanship,  7,178;  in  Linear  Drawing ,  3,176  ; 
in  Bock-keeping,  3,127  ;  in  Arithmetic,  7,834;  in  Algebra,  6,033 ;  in  Geometry,  3,894  ;  in 
Christian  Morals,  2,612 ;  in  Logic,  219 ;  in  Trigonometry, ,  174  ;  in  Mensuration,  2,592  ;  in 
History,  7,613  ;  in  Geography,  7,715  ;  in  Naiurai  Philosophy,  2,933 ;  in  Chemistry,  2,894 ; 
in  Natural  History,  2,408  ;  in  Physiology,  1,618;  in  French,  2,228;  in  German,  341  ;  in 
ZeOin,  3,860 ;  in  Gre^,  900 ;  in  Gymnastics  and  Drill,  840. 

Of  the  School-houses,  51  were  of  brick,  21  stone  and  26  frame;  17  were  rented  or 
leased,  the  remainder  freehold.  Oalt  has  the  finest  play  ground  of  any  of  the  High 
Schools  :  it  consists  of  7  acres  :  Owen  Sound  and  London,  5  acres ;  Barrie,  Guelph  and 
lindsay,  4  acres.  The  other  play  grounds  vary  in  size,  the  smallest  being  only  ^  of  an 
acre — or  one-half  of  the  minimum  size  required  of  the  smallest  Public  School.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  each  School-house  and  site  varies  from  $30,000  (Toronto  and  Peterboro') 
down  to  $300  !  (Alexandria  and  Kemptville.) 

65  High  Schools  were  under  Union  High  and  Public  School  Boards ;  Kingston  is  th« 
oldest  High  School  in  Ontario,  dating  from  1792  ;  Cornwall,  1806 ;  Brockville,  1818  ; 
Niagara  and  Williamstown,  from  1828  ;  St  Catharines,  1829.  1,887  maps  were  used  in 
the  104  High  Schools ;  60  schools  used  the  Bible  ;  in  90  there  were  daUy  prayers ;  78 
pupils  matriculated  at  some  University  during  1872  ;  486  pupils  entered  mercantile  life  ; 
300  adopted  agriculture  as  a  pursuit ;  213  joined  the  learned  propessions  ;  536  went  to 
other  occupations.  The  number  of  masters  engaged  was  239,  nearly  all  the  Schools  hav- 
ing now  additional  masters,  a  great  improvement  on  1871,  when  the  great  majority  of  th« 
Sdhools  were  content  with  the  services  of  but  one  master.  This  great  de^ct  is  now  remedied, 
and  the  High  Schools  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  more  justice  than  formerly  to  the  pupils 
who  attend  them. 

I  shall  revert  to  the  subject  of  High  Schools  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report 
In  the  meantime  I  would  reier  to  the  admirable  report  to  me  of  the  able  Inspector,  Dr. 
McLellan,  in  Appendix  A. 

In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  new  High  Schools,  the  Department  has  not  en- 
couraged their  multiplication,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  their  existence  in  the  locality 
desiring  them  was  a  necessity,  and  that  their  proper  standing  and  character  could  be  main- 
tained. With  this  view,  the  following  conditions  were  laid  down  by  the  Department  for 
establishing  both  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes : — 

''  The  new  School  Law  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  three 
classes  of  superior  English  or  Classical  Schools,  viz. : — 

"  I.  HiOH  Schools  for  teaching  Classical  and  English  subjects — ^in  which  boys  and 
girls  may  be  instructed  together  or  separately.  ** 

'*  n.  High  Schools  in  which  hoys  and  girls  may  be  instructed  in  En^iah  sub- 
jects alone. 

''  III.  Collegiate  Institutes,  for  giving  instruction  in  Classical  and  En^Ush  sub- 
jects, in  which  there  shall  be  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  sixty  boyls  m  Greok 
and  Latin. 

*'  conditions  for  establishing  high  schools. 

*^  Parties  wishing  to  have  a  High  School  of  either  class  in  their  locality,  authorized 
by  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council^  are  requested  to  furnish  the  Edu- 
cation Department  with  the  following  information : — 

"  1.  The  distance  of  the  proposed  High  School  from  the  nearest  adjoining  High 
Schools.  ^ 

"  2.  The  population  of  the  town  or  village  municipality  in  which  it  is  proposed  t^ 
place  the  High  School. 
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"  8.  The  boundaries  of  the  proposed  new  High  School  District  as  fixed  hj  the 
County  Council  (with  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  Council  in  the  case). 

"  4.     The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  such  High  School  District. 

"  5.     The  description  of  the  proposed  High  School  building,  as  regards —       f 

"  (a)  Its  situation  ;  the  extent  of  its  site  ;  [size  of  playground ;  and  extent  of  out- 
ward conveniences,  &e. 

*^  (b)  Size,  site  and  description  of  the  proposed  building ;  number  of  class-rooms  de- 
voted to  teaching ;    room  for  teacher  ;  hat,  cloak,  map  and  book  presses,  <kc. 

'^  6.  Written  guarantee  must  be  given  to  the  Department  by  responsible  parties, 
(1)  that  a  suitable  building  distinct  from  the  Public  School-house  (or  if  in  the  Pablic 
School  building,  on  a  separate  fiat,  or  in  a  separate  wing),  will  be  provided  :  (2)  that  at 
least  two  competent  teachers  shall  be  employed  in  the  proposed-  High  School,  and  thit  no 
preparatory  department  will  be  introduced  without  the  consent  of  the  Department 

"CONDITIONS  FOB  ESTABLISHING  COLLBGIATB  INSTITUTES. 

"  Trustees  of  fligh  Schools  who  desire  to  have  the  title  of  Collegiate  Institute 
conferred  upon  their  School  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  are  requested  to  furnish  the 
Education  Department  with  the  following  information  : — 

'^  1.  The  name  and  designation  of  each  master  employed  in  the  School,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  teaching  hours  per  day. 

"  2.  The  name  and  designation  of  each  assistant  teacher  (if  any),  and  the  number  of 
his  teaching  hours  per  day. 

"  3.  The  a^egate  attendance  of  boys  studying  Latin  or  Greek  during  the  whole  of 
the  previous  civil  year,  and  during  the  two  terms  of  the  School  preceding  the  application. 

"4.  The  daily  average  attendance  of  boys  in  Latin  and  Greek  during  the  periods 
named. 

"  5.  The  income  from  all  local  sources  during  the  preceding  civil  year. 

*'  6.  The  description  of  the  proposed  Collegiate  Institute  building,  as  regards — 

"  (a)  Its  situation  and  extent  of  its  site ;  description  and  size  of  the  building ;  and 
its  state  of  repair. 

"  (b)  The  number  of  rooms  devoted  to  teaching  purposes  in  it ;  and  their  sizes. 

"  (c)  Description  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ; 
number  and  description  of  maps,  number  of  volumes  in  library  (if  any). 

"  (d)  Size  of  playground  and  extent  of  outside  conveniences,  &c. 

"  7.  A  written  guarantee  must  be  given  by  the  trustees  that  no  preparatory  depart- 
ment or  classes  will  be  introduced  without  the  consent  of  the  Department,  and  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  and  Regulations  in  regard  to  Collegiate  Institutes  will  be  fully 
complied  with." 

collegiate  insttiutes  and  high  schools  authorized  by  the  governor. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieut. -Governor  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  the  undermen- 
tioned High  Schools  tife  name  and  privileges  of  Collegiate  Institutes,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  School  Law  of  Ontario,  viz.  : 

1.  Galt.  2.  Hamilton.  3.  Peterboro'.  4.  Cobourg.  5.  Kingston.  6.  St. 
Catharines.    7.  Otfawa. 

*       His  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  following  new 
High  Schools, — suitable  accommodation  and  the  employment  of  two  Masters  having  been 
^^\^  guaranteed,  viz.  : 

1.  Aylmer,  in  the  County  of  Elgin. 

2.  listowel,  in  the  County  of  Perth. 

3.  Hawkesbury,  in  the  County  of  Prescott. 

IX.— Table  1.— MErEOROLOGiCAL  Observations. 

Of  late  years  the  practical  value  of  the  science  of  Meteorology,  as  I  intimated  laat 
year,  has  been  recognized  by  all  civilized  governments,  and  systems  of  simultaneous  ob- 
servations have  been  widely  establidied,  the  results  of  which  must  tend  to  elucidate  the 
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laws  which  control  atmospheric  phenomena.  The  recent  establishment  of  the  storm 
aignal  office  at  Washington,  and  the  extension  of  the  system  to  this  Dominion,  will,  no 
doubt,  exhibit  fresh  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  Meteorological  observations.  The 
dailj  weather  reports  and  the  *'  probabilities ''  founded  on  the  observations,  have  been 
most  valuable,  instructive  and  interesting.  The  system  of  '<  drum  signals"  established  on 
the  English  coast  by  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy,  though  not  appreciated  at  first,  has  be- 
come a  necessity,  and,  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  has  been  the  means  of  averting 
great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The  Admiral,  when  head  of  the  Meteorological 
Office  in  England,  thus  referred  to  the  importance  of  returns  of  temperature,  and  the 
especial  need  of  observations  in  British  America : — ''  Tables  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  year,  and  in  the  different  months  and  seasons  of  the  year,  at  above  one 
thousand  stations  on  the  globe,  have  recently  been  computed  by  Professor  Dov6,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  This  work,  which 
is  a  true  model  of  the  method  in  which  a  great  body  of  Meteorological  facts,  collected  by 
different  observers  and  at  different  times,  should  be  brought  together  and  co-ordinated, 
has  conduced,  as  is  well  known,  to  conclusions  of  very  considerable^  importance  in  their 
bearing  on  climatology,  and  on  the  general  laws  of  the  distribution  of  heat  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  In  regard  to  land  stations,  Professor  Dove's  tables  have  shown  that  "  data 
are  stiU  pressingly  required  from  the  British  North  American  Possessions  intermediate  be- 
tween the  stations  of  the  Arctic  expeditions  and  those  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the 
deficiency  extends  across  the  whole  North  American  continent,  *in  those  latitudes  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.''  A  recent  return  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada  evinces  the  gradual  progress  being  made  in  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
plete Meteorological  system  for  the  Dominion,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  te 
the  cause  of  science  and  to  the  great  agricultural  as  well  as  the  maritime  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  High  School  system  of  Ontario  secures  the  continuous  residence  of  a  class  of 
men,  at  different  points,  who  are  well  qualified  by  education  to  perform  the  work  of  ob- 
servation, and  the  law  authorizes  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  limited  number 
of  stations,  selected  by  the  Council  of  Public  lustruction,  with  the  approval  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lieutenant  Governor,  at  which  daily  observations  are  taken  of  barometric  pres- 
sure, temperature  of  the  air,  tension  of  vapour,  humidity  of  the  air,  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  vrind,  amount  of  cloudiness,  rain,  snow,  auroras,  and  other  meteoric  phenomena. 
'the  observations  are  taken  at  7  am.,  1  p.m.,  and  9  p.m.  The  instruments  used  have 
been  subjected  to  the  proper  tests.  Full  abstracts  of  the  daily  records  are  sent  to  the 
Education  office  monthly,  in  addition  to  a  weekly  report  of  certain  observations,  which 
is  prepared  for  publication  in  any  local  newspaper  the  observer  may  select.  Abstracts  of 
the  restdts  for  each  month  are  regularly  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  the 
observers'  reports,  after  strict  examination,  are  arranged  and  preserved  for-  further  inves- 
tigation. 

In  my  Keport  of  1867,  the  results  of  most  of  the  observations  were  presented  in  the 
form  of  synchronous  curves,  but  as  the  expense  proved  an  objection,  a  synopsis  is  now 
given  in  figures.  For  the  same  reason  the  important  notes  of  the  observers  are  omitted. 

I  have  pleasure  in  adding  that  the  observers  are,  upon  the  whole,  discharging  their 
duties  with  fidelity,  and  that  through  their  exertions  the  materials  for  investigating  the 
climatology  of  the  Province  are  rapidly  accumulating. 

X. — ^Table  K. — Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

The  County  examinations  held  throughout  the  Province,  in  1872,  have  demonstrated 
the  great  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Normal  School  Every  one  of  its  students  who  was 
examined  has  acquitted  himself  well.  Of  the  seven  who  obtained  first  class  certificates  in 
July,  five,  and  of  the  ten  who  passed  in  December  for  fij*st  class,  seven  were  Normal  School 
students.  The  great  practical  value  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  students  of  that  institution 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davies,  the  Principal,  Dr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Rirkland  faUj  sustain  the 
high  reputation  which  the  Institution  has  acquired  throughout  the  country.  The  whole 
system  has  been  of  late  years  brought  to  a  degree  of  thoroughness  and  practical  efficiency 
even  in  its  minutest  deUuls  that  I  have  not  witnessed  in  any  other  establishment  of  the 
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kind.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Normal  School  has  been  raised  much  abore  that 
of  former  years,  and  therefore  the  entrance  examination  (which  is  always  in  writing)  h^^ 
been  made  increasingly  severe.  160  of  those  admitted  have  been  teachers.  The  estat^ 
lishment  of  the'  third  mastership,  with  a  view  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  subject 
of  Natural  Science,  has  had  a  most  beneficial  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  introduction  and 
teaching  of  those  subjects  in  our  Public  Schools,  as  required  by  the  new  School  Act  Tk^ 
newly  enlarged  buildings  for  the  Model  Schools  will  add  greatly  to  the  practical  chancier 
and  efficiency  of  these  Schools  of  practice  in  the  Normal  School  coursa 

Of  late  years  I  have  felt  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  increased  facilities  for 
Normal  School  training  that  I  have  suggested  the  advisability  of  establishing  addittooal 
Normal  Schools.  I  am  glad  that  the  subject  has  not  been  lQ3t  si^ht  of,  but  that  my  sag 
gestions  will  likely  be  carried  out,  and  possibly  three  additional  m>rmal  Schools  may  soon 
be  established. 

Table  K  contains  three  abstracts,  the  first  of  which  gives  the  gross  number  of  appli- 
cations, the  number  that  had  been  teachers  before  entering  the  Normal  School,  attendance 
of  teachers  in  tn4)iing,  certificates,  and  other  particulars  respecting  them  during  the 
twenty-three  years' existence  of  the  Normal  School ;  the  second  abstract  gives  the  counties 
whence  the  students  have  come  ;  and  the  third  gives  the  religious  persuasions  of  these 
students. 

Table  K  shows  that  of  the  6,759  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  (out  of  7,464  appli- 
cations) 3,290  of  them  had  been  teachers ;  and  of  those  admitted,  3,448  were  males,  and 
3,311  were  females.  Of  the  3,448  male  candidates  admitted,  2,286  of  them  had  been 
teachers ;  of  the  3,311  female  candidates  admitted,  1,004  of  them  had  been  teachers.  Thf 
number  admitted  the  first  session  of  1872  was  202,  the  second  session,  139, — total  341 
Of  the  whole  number  admitted,  168  were  males,  and  173  females.  Of  the  male  stadeoti 
admitted,  107  had  been  teachers ;  of  the  female  students  admitted,  53  had  been  teachers^ 

XL — Table  L.— Other  Educational  Institutions. 

The  Public  and  High  Schools  are  only  a  part  of  our  educational  agencies,  die  Prints 
Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  must  therefore  be  referred  to  in  order  to  form  an  approx 
imate  idea  of  the  state  and  progress  of  education  throughout  the  Province.  TMe  L. 
contains  an  abstract  of  the  information  collected  respecting  these  institutions.  As  thejp- 
formation  is  obtained  and  given  voluntarily,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximaUon 
to  accuracy,  and,  of  course,  very  much  below  the  real  facts.  According  to  the  infonna- 
tion  obtained,  there  are  16  Colleges  (several  of  them  possessing  University  powers),  with 
2,700  students ;  258  Academies  and  Private  Schools,  with  6,670  pupils,  which  are  kept 
open  11  months,  and  employed  406  teachers.    Total  students  and  pupils,  9,370. 

XII.— Table  M. — ^Free  Public  Libraries.* 

1.  The  amount  expended  in  library  books  during  1872,  is  $4,421,  of  which  one-half 
has  been  provided  from  local  sources.     The  number  of  volumes  supplied  is  6,015. 

2.  The  value  of  Public  Free  Libraries  furnished  to  the  end  of  1872  was  $143,247— 
increase,  $4,422.  The  number  of  Libraries,  exclusive  of  subdivisions.  1,226 — ^increase  51 
The  nu7rd)€r  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  was  253,512 — increase  9,625. 

3.  Sunday  School  Libraries  reported,  2,899 — increase  54.  The  number  of  volunu£  ir. 
these  libraries  was  365,857. 

4.  Other  Public  Libraries  reported,  185.  The  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  was 
130,873. 

*  As  an  instance  of  what  practical  use  libraries  mav  be  in  numberless  directions,  I  would  call  attentKf 
to  the  following  statement  of  the  library  enterprise  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Societr  of  Nev  Yfsi 
City.  The  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society  has  been  engaged  for  several  yean  in  supplying  ees-pn- 
vessels  with  libraries  for  the  special  use  of  the  men  in  the  foreoAstle.  •  *  *  The  amount  of  good  accoc 
pHshed  through  these  libraries  is  beyond  computation.  Sea  captains  pronounce  them  indiiq>enaahle  help  a 
administering  the  ship  discipline,  while  seamen  acknowledge  the  personal  obligation  for  wnat  this  work  hst 
done  to  amehorate  and  elevate  their  condition.  It  has  wrought,  in  some  instances,  the  refoimation  of  th" 
whole  crew ;  and  everywhere  abroad  imder  its  influence,  intemperance,  profanity,  and  ignorance  gave  vfty  ^' 
intelligence  and  morahty,  foreshadowing  for  our  sailors  a  brighter  future  through  a  better  informed  sad  j 
jnorehopeful  life. 
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5.  The  total  number  of  Public  Libraries  in  Ontario  is  4,310.     The  total  of  the  number 
of  volumes  in  these  libraries  is  750,242. 

6.  Number  and  ciassijicaiion  of  public  libraries  and  prize  books  which  have  been  sent  wU 
from  ihe  Depository  of  the  Deparhnent  from  1853  to  1872  inclusive.     The  total  number  of 

volumes  for  Public  Free  Libraries  sent  out  253,512.  The  classification  of  these  books  is 
as  follows  '.—History,  43,889 ;  Zoology  and  Physiology,  15,652  ;  Bfitany,  2,872 ;  Phenomena, 
6,244 ;  Physical  Science,  4,877 ;  Geology,  2,169  ;  Natural  Philosophy  and  Manufactures, 
13,485;  Chemistry,  1,576;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  795;  Practical  Agriculture,  9,873; 
Liierature,  24,178;  Voyages,  22,420;  Biogj-aphy,  29,067;  Tales  and  Sketches,  Practical 
Life,  71,415;  Fiction,  1,678;  Teachers^  Library,  3,312.,  Total  number  of  Pn^g  j5oo*5  sent 
out,  627,590.  Grand  Total  of  library  and  prize  books  (including,  but  not  included  in  the 
above,  18,563  volumes  sent  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Sunday  Schools,  paid  for  wholly 
from  local  sources),  899,049. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  Free  Public  Libraries,  it  may  be  proper  to  repeat  the  explana- 
tion that  these  libraries  are  managed  by  Local  Municipal  Councils  and  School  Trustees 
(chiefly  by  the  latter),  under  regulations  prepared  according  to  law  by  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. .  The  books  are  procured  by  the  Education  Department,  from  publishers 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  at  as  low  prices  for  cash  as  possible ;  and  a  carefully-prepared 
classified  catalo^e  of  about  4,000  works  (which  have  been  approved  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction)  is  printed,  and  sent  to  the  Trustees  of  each  School  Section,  and  the 
Council  of  each  Municipality.  From  this  select  and  comprehensive  catalogue  the  local 
municipal  and  school  liuthorities  desirous  of  estabUshing  and  increasing  a  library  select 
such  works  as  they  think  proper,  or  request  the  Department  to  do  so  tor  them,  and  re 
ceive  from  the  Department  not  only  the  books  at  prices  about  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  retail  prices,  but  to  apportionment  in  books  of  100 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  which  they  provide  for  the  purchase  of  such  books.  None  of 
these  works  are  disposed  of  to  any  private  parties,  except  Teachers  and  School  Inspectors, 
for  their  professional  use ;  and  the  rule  is  not  to  keep  a  large  supply  of  any  one  work  on 
hand,  so  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  stock,  and  to  add  to  the  catalogue  yearly  new 
and  useful  books  which  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  European  and  American  Press. 
There  is  also  kept  in  the  Department  a  record  of  every  public  library,  and  of  the  books 
which  have  been  furnished  for  it,  so  that  additions  can  be  made  to  such  libraries  without 
Jiability  to  send  second  copies  of  the  same  books. 

XIII. — Table  N.— Summary  of  the  Maps,  Apparatus,  and  Prize  Books  Supplied 
TO  THE  Counties,  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  During  the  Year. 

1.  The  amount  expended  in  supplying  maps,  apparatus,  aud  prize  books  for  the 
Schools,  was  $42,266 ;  increase,  $12,189.  The  one-half  of  this  sum  was  provided  volun- 
tarily from  local  sources  ;  in  all  cases  the  books  or  articles  are  applied  for,  and  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  value  paid  for  by  the  parties  concerned  before  being  sent.  The  number  of  Maps  of 
the  World  sent  out  was  401 ;  of  Europe,  516  ;  of  Asia,  401 ;  of  Africa,  364 ;  of  America, 
453 ;  of  British  North  America  and  Canada,  546 ;  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  242  ;  of 
Single  Hemispheres,  351 ;  of  Scriptural  and  Classical,  191 ;  of  other  charts  and  maps,  827  ; 
of  globes,  275  ;  of  sets  of  apparatus,  65  ;  of  other  pieces  of  school  apparatus,  2046 ;  of  His- 
torical and  other  Lessons,  in  sheets,  31,261.     Number  of  volumes  of  prize  books,  63,721. 

2.  It  may  be  proper  to  repeat  that  the  map,  apparatus,  and  prize  book  branch  of  the 
School  System  was  not  established  till  1855.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  1872,  the 
amount  expended  for  maps,  apparatus,  and  prize  books  (not  including  Public  Libraries), 
was  $365,384,  one-half  of  which  has  been  provided  from  local  sources,  from  which  all 
applications  have  been  made.  The  [number  of  maps  of  the  World  farnished  is  3,036 ; 
of  Europe,  4,614 ;  of  Asia,  3,726  ;  of  Africa,  3,422  ;  of  America,  3,916  ;  of  British  North 
America,  and  Canada,  4,462  ;  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  4,111 ;  of  Single  Hemispheres, 
3,115  ;  of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Maps,  2,963 ;  other  Maps  and  Charts  6,718  ;  Globes,  2,340  ; 
sets  of  apparatus,  509;  single  articles  of  school  apparatus,  17,127;  Historical  and  other 
Lesson  sin  Sheets,  198,528  ;  volumes  of  Prize  Books,  627,590. 

3.  I  also  repeat  the  following  explanation  of  this  branch  of  the  Department : — 
The  maps,  globes,  and  various  articles  of  School  apparatus  sent  out  by  the  Department, 
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apportioning  one  hundred  per  cent  upon  whatever  sum  or  sums  are  provided  from  local 
sources;  are  nearly  all  manufactured  in  Ontario,  and  at  lower  prices  than  imported  articles 
of  the  same  kind  have  been  heretofore  obtained.  The  globes  and  maps  manufactured 
(even  the  material)  in  Ontario  contain  the  latest  discoveries  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  and 
are  executed  in  the  best  manner,  as  are  tellurions,  mechanical  powers,  numeral  frames, 
geometrical  powers,  &c.,  &c.  All  this  has  been  done  by  employing  competitive  private 
skill  and  enterprise.  The  Department  has  furnished  the  manufacturers  with  copies  and 
models,  purchasing  certain  quantities  of  the  articles  when  manufactured,  at  stipulated 
prices,  then  permitting  and  encouraging  them  to  manufacture  and  dispose  of  these  articles 
themselves  to  any  private  parties  desiring  them,  as  the  Department  supplies  them  only  to 
Municipal  and  School  authorities.  In  this  way  new  domestic  manufactures  are  introduced, 
and  mechanical  and  artistical  skill  and  enterprise  are  encouraged,  and  many  aids  to  School 
and  domestic  instruction,  heretofore  unknown  amongst  us,  or  only  attainable  in  particular 
cases  with  difSculty,  ^d  at  ^reat  expense^  are  now  easily  and  cheaply  accessible  to  private 
families,  as  well  as  to  Municipal  and  School  authorities  all  over  the  country.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  important  branch  of  the  Education  Department  is  self-sup- 
porting. All  the  expenses  of  it  are  reckoned  in  the  cost  of  the  articles  and  books  procured, 
so  that  it  does  not  cost  either  the  public  revenue  or  School  fund  a  penny  beyond  what  is 
apportioned  to  the  Municipalities  and  School  Sections  providing  a  like  sum  or  sums  for 
the  p'lrchase  of  books,  maps,  globes,  and  various  articles  of  School  apparatus.  I  know  of 
no  other  instance,  in  either  the  United  States  or  in  Europe,  of  a  branch  of  a  Public  De- 
partment of  this  kind  conferring  so  great  a  benefit  upon  the  public,  and  without  adding  to 
public  expense. 

The  following  Tables  will  also  be  found  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  this 
part  of  our  School  System. 

(1)  Table  Shewing  the  Value  of  AIrticles  sent  out  from  the  Education  Deposi- 
tory DURING  THE  YEARS  1851   TO   1872,  INCLUSIVE. 


Articles  on  which  the  100  per  cent,  has  been 
apportioned  £rom  the  Legislative  Grant 

Articles  sold  at 
Catalogue  prices 
without  any  ap- 
portionment from 
the     Legislative 
Grant 

Total    value     of 
Library,  Prise  k 
School      Books, 

YEAR. 

Public  School  Library 
Books. 

Maps.  Apparatus  and 
Prize  JBooks. 

Maps  and  Appa- 

1861 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
1,414 
2,981 
4,233 
5,614 
4,389 
5,726 
6,452 
6,972 
6,679 
6,416 
4,894 
4,844 
3,461 
4,464 
3,818 
4,172 
7,419 
4,793 
5,678 
6,175 
8,138 

10,481 

DoUan. 
1,414 

1852 

2,981 

1863 

4,233 

1854    

5i,376 
9,947 
7,205 

16,200 
3,982 
5,805 
5,289 
4^084 
3,273 
4,022 
1,931 
2,400 
4,375 
3,404 
4,420 
4,655 
3,396 
3,300 
4,421 

56,890 

1855 

4,655 
9,320 
18,118 
11,810 
11,905 
16,832 
16,251 
16,194 
16,887 
17,260 
20,224 
27,114 
28,270 
.      25,923 
24,475 
28,810 
30,076 
42,265 

18,991 

1866 

22,251 

1857 

40,770 

1858    

22,764 

1859 

24,389 

I860 

27,637 

1861 

25,229 

1862 

24,311 

1863 

23w370 

1864 

23,645 

1865 

26,442 

1866 

35,661 

1867 

39,098 

1868 

25,VS6 

1869 

34,808 

1870 

38,381 

1871 

41,514 

1872 

57,167 
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(2)  Books  Imports  into  Ontario  and  Quebbg. 

The  following  Statistical  Table  has  been  compiled  from  the  *' Trade  and  Navigation 
Retoras"  for  the  years  specified,  showing  the  gross  value  of  books  (not  maps  or  School 
apparatus)  imported  into  Ontario  and  Quebec 


Vftlue  of  Books  en- 

Value of  Books  en- 

Total yalne  of  books 

Proportion  imported 
for  the  Education  De- 

YEAR 

tered  at  Ports  in  the 

tered  at  Ports  In  the 

imported  into  the  two 

Froyinoe  of  Quebec. 

Province  of  Ontario. 

Provinces. 

partment  of  Ontario. 

DoUftn. 

Dollars. 

Dollara. 

Dollars. 

1850 

101,880 

141,700 

243,580 

84 

1861 

120.700 

171,732 

292,432 

3,296 

1852 

141,176 

169,268 

300,444 

1288 

1853 

168,700 

254,280 

412,980 

22,'764 

1854 

171,462 

307,808 

479,260 

44,060 

1855 

194,356 

338,792 

533,148 

26,624 

1856 

208,636 

427,992 

636,628 

10,206 

1857 

224,400 

309,172 

633,572 

16,028 

1858 

171,266 

191,942 

363,197 

10,692 

1859 

139,057 

184,304 

323,361 

6,306 

1860 

166,604 

252,504 

408.108 

8.K46 

1861 

185,612 

344,621 

530,233 

7.782 

1862 

183,987 

249,234 

433,221 

7,800 

1863 

184,652 

276,673 

461,326 

4.085 

of  1864 

1864-5 

93.306 

127,233 

220,641 

4.668 

189,386 

200,304 

389,690 

9,522 

1865^ 

222,659 

247,749 

470,308 

14,749 

186fr-7 

233,837 

273,616 

507,452 

20,743 

1867-8 

224,582 

264,048 

478,630 

12.374 

1868-9 

278,914 

373,758 

652,672 

11,874 

1869-1870  ... 

220,371 

361.171 

571,542 

13,019 

1870-1871  ... 

146,435 

411.618 

567,953 

13,078 

1871-1872  ... 

212,&14 

477,581 

690.226 

20,315 

(3)  Explanatory  Eemarks  on  the  Working  on  the  Depository. 

Afi  certain  parties  have  objected  to  the  Depositories  for  the  supply  of  High  and 
Public  Schools  with  maps,  charts,  apparatus,  prize  and  library  books,  as  an  interference 
with  private  trade,  I  caused  a  circular  to  be  addressed  to  each  of  the  leading  educationists 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  other  Provinces,  &c. ;  also  to  the  county,  city  and  town 
Inspectors  of  Public  Schools  in  this  Province.  The  circular  of  enquiry,  with  the  replies 
which  I  have  received,  will  be  found  on  pages  15  and  19. 

(4)  The  General  Question  Practically  Discussed.* 

In  every  country  the  interests  of  education,  at  least  in  its  elementary  organization, 
are  conimitted  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  some  department  of  Government.  Experience 
proves  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  But,  it  may  be  asked  :  *'  What  is  expected  of  such  a 
department  in  its  administration  of  the  system  V  "  Is  it  the  merely  perfunctory  duty  of 
keeping  a  certain  statutory  machinery  in  motion,  receiving  formal  reports,  and  making 
the  same  in  return,  which  is  expected )  Or  is  it  the  dealing  with  the  great  interest  of 
popular  education  as  if  it  were  the  nation's  life  blood,  every  pulsation  of  which  indicated 
a  healthy,  vigorous  growth  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  or  the  torpidity  of  bare  existence, 
maintained  at  large  cost,  but  producing  little  fruit  and  no  satisfactory  returns  T  The 
prevention  of  this  latter,  and  the  promotion  of  the  former  are,  we  think,  the  true  objects 
for  which  popular  education  is  especially  entrusted  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  a  respon- 
sible public  department.  If  it  be  so,  the  question  then  is,  "  How  can  this  be  best  accom- 
plished,  and  in  what  light  should  the  Schools  be  regarded  and  treated,  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  best  possible  results  1"  whether  as  the  joint  property  of  the  State  and  people, 
their  interests  should  be  paramount  to  private  interests,  or  should  they  be  treated  merely 
as  institutions  that  should  be  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  trades  and  professions, 
whether  it  be  of  book-sellers  or  of  private  schools,  or  institutions  for  the  training  of 
School-masters. 
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(5)  Practicb  and  Opinions  of  Ambrigan  BDUGATiONum  in  rbqabd  to  a  Dxposttory. 

The  CommiBsioner  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  School  libraries  in  his  report,  thus  remarks : 

''  The  plan  of  providing  such  district  School  libraries,  adopted  hy  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
Westy  is  undoubtedly  the  wisest  thai  has  yet  been  acted  upon.  It  is  in  short  this  : — ^The  Par- 
liament by  vote  appropriated  a  specific  sum  to  purchase  a  suitable  number  of  books,  charts 
and  articles  of  apparatus  for  Schools  and  School  libraries.  This  sum  was  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  and  a  large  Depository  of  excel- 
lent and  select  books  for  the  reading  of  youth  and  older  persons  was  made  at  the  Office  of 
Education.  Whenever  any  School  district  or  municipality  wishes  to  form  a  libraiy,  it 
may  send  to  the  office  of  the  General  Superintendent  a  sum  not  less  than  five  doUan^ 
and  the  Superintendent  adds  one  hundred  per  cent  to  the  sum,  and  returns,  at  costpriee^ 
such  books  to  the  district  as  may,  by  a  committee  or  otherwise,  have  been  selected  from 
the  printed  catalogue  of  the  Depository.  Thus  the  books  that  go  into  libraries  are  books 
that  have  been  well  examined,  aud  contain  nothing  that  is  frivolous,  or  that  could  poisoB 
the  morals  of  those  who  read  them ;  the  libraries  purchase  them  at  the  wholesale  price, 
and,  of  course,  can  obtain  a  much  larger  amount  of  reading  matter  for  their  money  than 
as  though  they  had  each  made  the  purchase  direct  from  the  booksellers  for  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  stimulated  to  do  something  for  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
ask  that  something  may  be  done  for  them.  It  \&  believed  that  some  such  plan  might  be 
carried  into  effect  in  our  own  State  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  whole  community." 

In  my  Special  Report  to  the  Legislature  in  1858,  in  regard  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
I  said: — 

^*  The  unsatisfactory  working  and  declining  state  of  the  Public  School  library  sjb- 
tem  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  detailed  in  a  preceding  page,  is  a  sufficient  illustratioii 
of  the  fruits  of  what  is  demanded  by  the  bookselUng  assiulants  of  our  public  library  sys- 
tem, in  a  country  where  the  private  book  trade  is  much  more  extended  in  its  supplies  and 
operations  than  in  Upper  Canada. 

"Whether,  therefore,  our  system  of  providing  public  libraries,  as  well  as  mi^, 
globes,  and  other  School  apparatus,  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  higher  or  lower  groundsf 
above  stated,  the  conclusion  is  that  which  was  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at  a  late  anniversary  of  that  noble  society, 
as  quoted  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  a  speech  at  Glasgow,  after  his  return  from  Canada.  The 
report  says  :  '  The  President  made  some  remarks  on  the  difficulty  in  the  United  States  of 
procuring  proper  libraries  for  Schools,  keeping  out  bad  books  and  procuring  good  onei 
at  reasonable  rates,  and  he  strongly  recommmded  the  system  adopted  by  the  Education  De- 
partment at  Toronto,  Canada  West'  " 

Examples  of  the  practice  in  other  States,  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  Australia,  &c  ( which 
are  in  the  main  similar  to  that  in  our  own  Province),  will  be  found  on  pages  40  and  43 
of  the  Special  Report  just  quoted,  and  pages  100  and  101  of  the  Journal  of  Education  for 
June,  1867. 

(6)  Cautions  and  Warnings  of  American  Educationists. 

We  have  already  cited  the  opinion  of  two  prominent  American  authorities  in  favour 
of  the  Depository  system  adopted  in  this  Province.  In  the  Journal  of  Education  for  Joner 
1867,  will  be  found  regulations  similar  in  effect  to  those  in  this  Province,  which  have  been 
adopted  in  Michigan,  Maryland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Australia. 

We  will  now  quote  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Michigan  on  this  subject.  He  says  (after  speaking  of 
some  other  difficulties  in  carrying  out  their  libraiy  system) : 

''  But  a  worse  evil  grew  up  in  the  systematic  plans  of  pedlers  to  palm  upon  the  lib- 
raries a  mass  of  cheap,  trashy  and  often  pernicious  literature.  One  or  two  wealthy  book- 
sellers kept  their  pedling  agents  traversing  the  State,  and  many  are  the  tricks  by  whicb 
they  boasted  that  they  cajoled  the  Inspectors.  A  few  libraries  were  well  selected  ssd 
well  kept ;  but  so  valueless  for  the  public  good,  and  especially  for  the  education  of  tbe 
young,  had  the  great  majority  become,  that  all  intelligent  friends  of  education  desired  a 
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ohange."  "See  an  Qlustratioii  of  the  existence  of  this  pernicious  system  of  peddling  in  our 
FroYince,  giren  in  the  OhMs,  Book  Trade  Review  for  1862.* 

These  "  wealthy"  and  other  "  booksellers"  here  mentioned  were  determined,  how- 
ever, not  to  permit  their  '^  trade"  to  be  interfered  with  by  State  authority,  and  their  next 
coarse  of  action  in  the  interest  of  the  '^  trade"  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  following 
notice,  which  the  State  Superintendent  found  n  necessary  to  issue  to  the  Schools : — 

"  Caution. — School  OfiScers  are  especially  cautioned  against  traveUing  book  pedlers, 
who  pretending  to  be  agents  of  the  State  contractors,  or  asserting  that  they  will  sell 
cheaper  than  the  contract  prices,  palm  on  to  the  libraries  inferior  and  cheap  editions  of  the 
works  selected,  or  of  worthless  books  in  their  places,  and  in  common  and  frail  bindings. 

"  Every  book  on  this  list  is  contracted  for  at  considerably  less  than  the  publisher's  re- 
tail price  for  the  same  in  common  binding,  while  the  binding  provided  for  by  the  contract 
is  much  more  expensive,  as  well  as  durable  binding,  than  ordinary  cloth  or  ev^n  sheep 
binding. 

*' No  book  pedler  can  furnish  these  books  in  equally  good  editions,  and  in  equal 

bmding,  for  the  prices  given  in  this  circular. 

•  «  •  •     '  4c  • 

'<  It  is  hoped  that  this  simple  and  easy  method  of  suppl3dn^  the  libraries  with  books 
will  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  will  induce  a  more  liberal  support 
of  these  valuable  agencies  of  popular  education.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more 
simple  plan.  It  is  like  bringing  a  large  bookstore  home  to  each  district  A  large  list  of 
good  books — ^more  than  twice  as  large  as  any  book  store  in  the  State  can  show — has  been 
selected,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  State. 

''All  orders  for  books  and  stationery  must  be  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent 
diroHgh  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  the  Secretary  keeping  an 
account  of  the  same,"  &c. 

C.  S.  Stebbins,  Esq.,  in  his  EducaHoncU  Needs  of  Michigan,  published  in  1869,  says : 
''  The  founders  of  our  School  system  thought  libraries  indispensable  to  furnish  reading  to 
the  young.  We  do  not  need  them  now  so  much  to  furnish  reading  as  to  secure  the  proper 
Und  of  reading.  This,  our  present  law,  would  do  but  for  one  fatal  defect — ^a  defect  as  fatal 
as  would  be  the  omission  of  the  connecting  rod  in  a  locomotive.        *  *  * 

And  what  kind  of  books  were  they )  Some  good  ones,  doubtless ;  but  generally  it  were 
better  to  sow  oats  in  the  dust  that  covered  them  than  to  give  them  to  the  young  to  read. 
Every  year,  soon  after  the  taxes  were  collected,  the  State  swarmed  with  pedlers  with  all 
the  unsaleable  books  of  Eastern  houses — ^the  sensational  novels  of  all  ages,  tales  of  piracies, 
murders  and  love  intrigues — the  yellow-covered  literature  of  the  world." 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  library  system  has,  under  the  pernicious  efforts  of  itin- 
erant vendors,  as  just  pointed  out,  greatly  declined.  The  New  York  Teacher  thus  gives 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this  decline :  . 

**  The  Trustees  refuse  to  be  t^ubled  with  the  care  of  the  library,  thus  consigning  it 
to  an  unfavourable  location  in  the  Section,  and  often  hide  it  in  some  dark  comer  of  the 
^rret,  or  stow  it  into  some  out-buildings  where  its  only  visitors  are  rats,  mice  and  spiders, 
They  exercise  a  low  and  pernicious  taste  in  the  selection  of  books.  Dark  and  bloody  tales 
of  war  and  bloodshed^  the  silly  catchrpenny  publications  of  unprincipled  publishers,  and  the 
dry,  unmsiructvDe  matter  of  some  cheap  dd  book,  usurp  the  place  of  the  instructive,  the 
elevating,  the  refining,  the  progressive  issues  of  reputable  publishing  houses.  They  seem 
to  regard  it  as  a  great  evil  that  they  cannot  divert  this  sacred  fund  from  its  appropriate 
channel  Almost  daily  applications  are  made  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  permission 
to  apply  the  library  money  to  the  payment  of  Teachers'  wages,  and  that,  too,  when  the 
Section  is  destitute  of  many  useful  items  of  apparatus ;  sometimes  even  of  a  globe  and 
black  board." 

*  Ib  the  aUAe  Newspaper  "  Trade  Review"  for  1862^  the  writer  states  that  "  for  years  the  country  has 
been  flooded  with  the  lowest  and  most  trashy  dan  of  kteratore  from  the  American  press.  Books  whose 
only  merit  was  their  bulk  and  binding,  have  been  hawked  into  every  nook  of  the  Province  by  a  migratory 
tribe  of  itinerant  pedlers." 
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(7)  Steps  Taken  by  the  Education  Department  for  Ontario  to  Supplt  oitb 
Schools  with  Cheap  and  Useful  Books,  Maps  and  Apparatus,  &o. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  state  what  are  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the  On- 
tario Department  to  supply  the  Schools  wiUi  prize  and  library  books,  maps  and  appara- 
tus. In  1850  and  1851, 1  went  to  £nglana  and  the  United  States,  and  made  special  and 
advantageous  arrangements  with  publishers  there  to  furnish  the  Department  with  such 
books,  <&c.,  as  might  be  required,  at  the  lowest  rates.  These  arrangements  have  been  re- 
vised from,  time  to  time.  The  last  revision  was  made  in  1867,  when  the  Deputy  Super- 
intendent was  authorized  to  proceed  to  England  to  confer  with  the  leading  publishers 
personally  on  the  subject,  which  he  did,  and  made  arrangements  with  about  fifty  publishers. 
Fxom  his  Report  to  me  on  the  result  of  his  mission,  I  make  the  following  dlrtracts.  He 
says  :  "  Upon  enquiry  I  found  that  none  of  our  old  publishers  were  disposed  to  offer  bet- 
ter terms  than  I  had  been  enabled  to  make  with  them  some  years  ago.  The  new  pub- 
lishers, too,  were  as  little  disposed  as  the  old  ones  to  offer  more  than  the  usual  trade  terms 
to  exporters.  With  several  of  the  publishers  I  had  some  little  difficulty,  when  I  first  called, 
to  induce  them  to  modify  their  terms.  They  alleged  that  they  had  already  given  us  their 
best  export  terms  for  cash.  After  sundry  conferences  and  explanations,  they  were  at 
length  induced,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  to  agree  to  an  additional  discount  for  cash 
of  2^,  5,  7^,  or  10  per  cent,  (as  the  case  might  be)  over  and  above  their  former  rates  of 
discount  to  the  Department  Five  per  cent,  was  the  average  additional  discount  which  I 
was  thus  enabled  to  secure  for  the  Department,  together  with  the  advantage,  in  most 
cases,  as  heretofore,  of  the  odd  books,  viz. : — 7  as  6^,  13  as  12,  25  as  24.  This  additional 
discount  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  pay  the  customs  duty  which  has  recently  been  imposed 
upon  books  coming  into  the  Province,  and  thus  enable  the  Department  to  supply  the 
Schools  with  a  very  greatly  increased  variety  of  books  as  the  old  rate,  viz. :  on  an  average 
currency  for  sterling  prices  (»'.  e.  20  cents  for  the  shilling  sterling.)" 

These  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  books,  &c.,  having  been  explained  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of*  Assembly,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  together  with 
the  terms  on  which  the  books  are  supplied  to  the  Schools,  the  Committee  reported  to  the 
House  upon  the  facts  as  follows  : 

"  l^our  Committee  have  also  made  a  thorough  investi^tion  of  the  Depository  de- 
partment, and  find  that  the  existing  arrangements  for  purchasing  stock  are  saiisfaciory 
and  well  fitted  fm'  secimng  the  same  on  the  moetfavowable'terms.  The  mode  of  dispodng  of  iM 
hocks  is  equally  saMsfadory" 

XIV.— Table  0.— Superannuated  and  Worn-out  Teachers  of  Pubuc  Schools. 

1.  This  table  shows  the  age  and  service  of  each  Public  School  pensioner  in  Ontario 
up  to  the  close  of  1872,  and  t]|e  amount  which  he  receives.  The  system,  according  to 
which  aid  is  given  to  wom-eut  Public  School  teachers,  i$  as  follows : — ^In  1853,  the  Legis- 
lature appropriated  $2,000,  which  it  afterwards  increased  to  $4,000  per  annum,  in  aid  of 
superannuated  or  worn-out  Public  School  teachers.  The  allowance  cannot  exceed  $6  an- 
nually for  each  year  the  recipient  has  taught  School  in  Ontario.  Each  recipient  must  pay 
a  subscription  to  the  Fund  of  $4  for  the  current  year,  and  $5  for  each  year  since  1854,  if 
he  has  not  paid  his  $4  any  year ;  nor  can  any  teacher  share  in  the  fund  unless  he  pays 
annually  at  that  rate,  commencing  at  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  teach,  or  with  1854, 
(when  the  system  was  established)  if  he  began  to  teach  before  that  time.  When  a  teacher 
omits  his  annual  subscription,  he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  $5  for  that  year  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  share  in  the  fund  when  worn  out.  The  Legislative  Grant  is  now  sufficient  to 
pay  each  pensioner  the  full  amount  permitted  by  law,  and  it  is  divided  among  the  claim- 
ants according  to  the  number  of  years  each  one  has  taught 

2.  It  appears  from  the  Table  that  277  have  been  admitted  to  receive  aid,  of  whom 
136  have  died,  have  not  been  heard  from,  or  have  resumed  teaching,  or  have  withdrawn 
from  the  fund  before  or  during  the  year  1872,  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  having 
been  returned  to  them. 

3.  The  average  age  of  the  pensioners  in  1872,  was  67  years ;  the  average  length  of 
time  of  service  in  Ontario  was  23  years.     No  time  is  allowed  applicants  except  that  which 
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has  been  spent  in  teaching  a  Pablic  School  in  Ontario  ;  thoueh  their  having  taught  Schools 
many  years  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the  British  Provinces,  has  induced  the 
C!ouncil,  in  some  instances,  to  admit  applicants  to  the  list  of  worn-out  Public  School 
teachers  after  teaching  only  a  few  years  in  this  Province,  which  would  not  have  been  done 
had  the  candidate  taught,  altogether,  only  a  few  years  of  his  life. 

Ofhcial  Rbgulations  in  regard  to  the  Superannuation  Fund. 

5.  The  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  Superannuated  Teachers'  Fund, 
adopted  by  the  CJouncil  of  Public  Instruction,  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Teachers  who  became  superannuated  or  worn  out,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January,  1854,  and  who  produce  the  proofs  required  by  law,  of  character  and  service  as 
8uch,  may  share  in  this  Fund  according  to  the  number  of  years  they  have  respectively 
taoght  a  Public  School  in  Ontario  by  depositing  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educag 
tion  the  preliminary  subscriptions  to  the  fund  required  by  law. 

(2.)  Every  teacher  engaged  in  teaching  since  1854,  in  order  to  be  entitled,  when  he 
ahall  have  become  superannuated  or  worn-out,  to  share  in  this  Fund,  must  have  contributed 
to  it  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  annum  for  each  year,  from  the  time  when  he  began  to 
teach  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  annual  subscription  of  four  dollars  (as  required  by  the 
statute),  for  each  subsequent  year  during  which  he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  No  sub- 
scriptions, either  for  arrears  or  otherwise,  can  be  received  from  those  who  have  ceased  to 
teadi  (and  in  all  cases  the  annual  payment,  unless  made  within  the  year  for  which  it  is 
due,  wiIL  be  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars.*] 

(3).  No  teacher  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pension  from  this  Fund,  who  shall  not 
have  become  disabled  for  furtner  service,  while  teaching  a  Public  School,  or  who  shall 
not  have  been  worn  out  in  the  work  of  a  Public  School  teacher. 

(4)  AU  applications  must  be  accompanied  with  the  requisite  certificates  and  proofs 
according  to  the  prescribed  forms  and  instructions.  No .  certificate  in  favour  of  an 
applicant  should  be  signed  by  any  teacher  already  admitted  as  a  pensioner  on  the  Fund. 

(5.)  In  case  the  Fund  shall  at  any  time  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  several  claimants, 
the  highest  sum  permitted  by  law,  the  income  shall  be  equitably  divided  among  them, 
according  to  their  respective  periods  of  service. 

(6.)  Communications  and  subscriptions  in  connection  with  this  Fund,  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

extracts  from  the  school  law,  1871. 

*  *  '*  On  the  decease  of  any  teacher,  his  wife,  or  other  legal  representatives, 
fihall  be  entitled  to  receive  back  the  full  amount  paid  in  by  such  teacher,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum." 

*  *  *  "Any  teacher  retiring  from  the  profession  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
back  from  the  Chief  Superintendent  one-half  of  any  sums  thus  paid  in  by  him  to  the 
Fund." 

XV.— Table  P.— Educational  Summary  for  1872. 

This  table  exhibits,  in  a  single  page,  the  number  of  Educational  Institutions  of 
every  kind,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  returns,  the  number  of  students  and 
pupils  attending  them,  and  the  amount  expended  in  their  support.  The  whole  number 
of  these  institutions  in  1872,  was  5,042 — ^increase,  38 ;  the  whole  number  of  students 
and  pupils  attending  them  was  472,800-— increase,  9,743  ;  the  total  amonnt  expended  for 

*  With  respect  to  the  arrean  of  stibflcription,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  can  be  paid  at  any  time  while 
the  teacher  is  s&U  engaged  in  that  capacity,  not  after  he  has  ceased.  No  payment  is  required  lor  any  year 
dtiring  which  the  teacher  was  not  employed,  or  for  ahy  year  prior  to  1854,  even  if  the  teacher  was  teaching 
before  that  time. 

It  is  furtiier  to  be  rememborM  that  payment  of  the  arrean  is  not  obUffotory^  bnt  is  to  the  interest  of  £lie 
teadier,  as  the  years  (from  1od4),  for  which  there  has  been  no  subscription,  wiU  not  be  reckoned  in  maldng 
up  the  time  of  service  for  the  pension. 

In  no  case  are  rabscriptions  required  except  for  the  years  of  teaching,  for  which  a  pension  will  he  earned. 
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all  educational  purposes  was  $2,820,226— increase,  $522,531 ;  total  amount  available  for 
educational  purposes,  $3,156,396 — increase,  $526,825. 

XVI. — Table  Q. — General  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Progkess  of  Education 
IN  Ontario,  from  1842  to  1872,  Inclusive. 

• 

This  most  important  table  is  highly  suggestive,  it  la  only  by  comparing  the  number 
and  character  of  Educational  Institutions  at  different  periods,  the  number  of  pupilfl 
attending  them,  and  the  sums  of  money  provided  and  expended  for  their  supper^  that 
we  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  educational  progress  of  a  country.  The  statistics  for 
such  comparisons  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the  public  mind  to  prevent  erroneona 
and  injurious  impressions,  and  to  animate  to  efforts  of  further  and  higher  advancement 

Congratulations  have  often  been  expressed  at  the  great  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  all  our  institutions  of  education,  in  regard  both  to  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  teaching,  as  in  the  accommodations  and  facilities  of  instruction  ;  also  in  the  number 
of  our  Educational  Institutions,  in  attendance  upon  them ;  and  in  the  provision  for  their 
support.  But  it  is  only  by  analyzing  and  comparing  the  statistics  contained  in  Table  Q, 
that  a  correct  and  full  impression  can  be  formed  of  what  has  been  accomplished  educa- 
tionally in  Ontario  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Take  a  few  items,  as  example.  In 
1812,  the  number  of  Public  Schools  was  only  1,721.  In  1851,  this  had  increased  to 
3,001  ;  and  in  1872,  to  4,661 ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  them  from  168,159 
in  1851,  to  454,662  in  1872.  The  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools  has 
been  increased  from  $468,644  in  1851,  to  $2,207,364  in  1872,  (not  including  balances 
not  paid  at  the  date  of  the  local  reports,)  including  the  amount  paid  for  the  purchaser 
erection,  repairs  of  School-houses  and  for  other  purposes,  of  which  there  are  Ho  reports 
earlier  than  1850,  but  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  only  $66,756,  and  |77,336  in 
1851,  but  which  in  1872  amounted  to  $835,770,  making  the  aggregate  actually  paid 
for  Public  School  purposes  in  1872,  with  the  balances  available  and  not  paid  out  at  the 
date  of  the  local  reports,  $2,530,270.  These  facts  will  be  more  clearly  seen  from  the 
following  table,  in  addition  to  which  may  be  added  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  the 
system  of  uniform  text-books,  maps,  globes,  apparatus  (of  domestic  manufacture),  priie 
books  and  public  libraries : 


Bbfort  for  THi  Thar. 


No.  of  Public  Schools  raport'd 

Amt.  paid  for  Public  School 
Teachers' salftrieii 

Amt  p«id  for  erection,  re- 
pRlfB  of  School-houses,  fuel 
and  contiugenoies 

Balance  forward  each  year 


Total  amt  available  each  year  434488 


1850. 


9059 

t 

85Sn6 


56756 
24016 


1851. 


8001 
891806{ 


1860. 


1861. 


3969       4010 


1865. 


4803, 


77836]  264183'  278305!  314827 
164498  188861;  189121 


485587|1324272 1881279  1545000|  16079711 1670385 


1866. 


4879 


1867. 


4422 


885591,  918113 1041052 1066880  1003516 1146543 


320353   379672 
220788    197147 


1868. 


1869. 


4480       4524 


1176166 


441891 


1789332 


1870. 


4566 

$ 

1222681 


449780   460880 
202530,  282303 


182742619448641 


1871. 


4596 


U914761irU94 


611819 


2124471 


1872. 


4861 


836770 


821 J  76  322906 


2530270 


XVIL  The  Educational  Mttskum. 

This  fourth  branch  of  the  Education  Department  is  probably  the  most  attractire  as 
it  is  both  suggestive  and  instructive.  The  other  three  branches  are  :  (1).  The  Department 
proper  for  the  administration  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  Public  and  High  Schools.  (2).  The 
Xlormal  School  for  the  training  of  skilled  teachers.  (3).  The  Depository  for  the  supply  of 
maps,  apparatus  and  prize  and  School  books. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  that  such  an  establishment  designed  especially  to  be 
Ae  institution  of  the  people  at  large— to  provide  for  them  teachers,  apparatus,  lihraries, 
and  every  possible  agency  of  instruction — should,  in  all  its  parts  and  appendages,  be  such 
as  the  people  can  contemplate  with  respect  and  satis£Eu;tion,  and  visit  with  pleasure  and 
profit  While  the  Schools  have  been  established,  and  are  8j>  conducted  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  their  character  and  efficiency,  the  accompanjio^ 
agencies  for  He  agreeable  and  substantial  improvement  of  all  classes  of  students  and 
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papilBy  and  for  the  useftd  entertaininent  of  numerous  visitors  from  various  parts  of 
the  oonntiy,  as  well  as  many  from  abroad,  have  been  gendered  as  attractive  and  com- 
plete as  the  limited  means  furnished  would  permit  Such  are  the  objects  of  the  Edu- 
aticyoal  Museum. 

The  Educational,  Museum  is  founded  after  the  example  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Imperial  Government  as  part  of  the  system  of  ^pular  education — ^regarding  the  indirect  as 
scarcely  secondary  to  the  direct  means  of  formmg  the  taste  and  character  of  the  people. 

Principal  Contents  of  ^the  Educational  Museum. 

The  Museum  consists  of  a  collection  of  School  appparatus  for  Public  and  High  Schools, 
of  models  of  agriculture  and  other  implements,  of  specimens  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
country,  casts  of  anti(][ue  and  modem  statues  and  busts,  &c.,  selected  from  the  principal 
Mnseums  in  Europe,  mcluding  the  busts  of  several  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in 
English  and  French  history,  also,  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Spanish,  and  especially  of  the  Italian  Schools  of  painting.  These  objects  of  art 
ire  labelled  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  originals,  but  a 
descriptive  historical  catalogue  of  them  is  in  course  of  preparation.  In  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  justly  stated  that 
"  the  object  of  a  National  Gallery  is  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  aiford  a  more  refined 
description  of  enjojrment  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ;"  and  the  opinion  is  at  the  same  time 
stron^y  expressed  that  as  "people  of  taste  going  to  Italy  constantly  bring  home 
beau^ul  copies  of  beautiful  originals,"  it  is  desired,  even  in  England,  that  those  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  or  means  of  travelling  abroad,  should  be  able  to  see,  in  the  form 
of  an  accurate  copy,  some  of  the  works  of  Baffaele  and  other  great  masters ;  an  object  no 
less  desirable  in  Canada  than  in  England.  What  has  been  thus  far  done  in  this  branch  of 
public  instruction  is  in  part  the  result  of  a  small  annual  sum,  which,  by  the  liberality  of 
tlie  Legislature,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
out  of  the  Ontario  Education  Grants,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  School  architecture 
and  appliances,  and  to  promote  art,  science  and  literature,  by  the  means  of  models,  objects 
snd  publications,  collected  in  a  Museum  connected  with  the  Department. 

The  more  extensive  Educational  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  London,  established 
at  great  expense  by  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  of  Education,  appears, 
from  saccessive  reports,  to  be  exerting  a  very  salutary  influence,  while  the  School  of  Art 
connected  with  it  is  imparting  instruction  to  hundreds  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling, 

A  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  our  Museum  has  been  procured  with  a  view  to  the 
School  of  Art,  which  has  not  yet  been  established,  though  the  preparations  for  it  are  com- 
pleted. But  the  Museum  has  been  found  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Schools ;  the  number 
of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from  abroad,  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  year,  though  considerable  before  ;  many  have  repeated  their  visits  a^n  and 
Again ;  and  I  believe  the  influence  of  the  Museum  quite  corresponds  with  what  is  said  of 
that  of  the  Educational  Museum  of  London. 

The  more  recent  additions  to  the  Museum  may  be  referred  to  under  the  following 
heads:— 

L— Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Sculpture. 

Of  the  exceedingly  valuable  collection  of  sculptures  with  which  Mr.  Layard's  explor- 
ations at  Nineveh  have  enriched  the  British  Museum,  we  have  several  of  the  most  inter- 
esting casts  authorized  by  the  Museum.  This  selection  includes  I.  A  colossal,  human 
headed,  winged  bull  ;  II.  A  four  winged  figure  with  mace  ;  lU.  Slabs  representing  (1) 
Sarclanapalus  I.,  with  winged  human  ^ure  and  offerings,  (2)  the  eagle  headed  deity  (Nis- 
T^ocYi)  with  mystic  offerings,  beside  the  sacred  tree,  (3)  an  attendant  (eunuch)  with  bow 
sod  arrows,  &c.,  (4)  Sardanapalus  and  army  besieging  a  city,  (5)  a  royal  lion  hunt,  (6) 
Sardanapalus  II.  at  an  altar  pouring  a  libation  over  dead  lions,  (7)  Sardanapulus  III.,  ancl 
his  Qneen  feasting  after  the  lion-hunt,  (8)  a  very  striking  slab  representing  a  wounded 
UonesB,  (d-11)  horses,  lions,  male  and  female  figures ;  I^  Black  obelisk  from  the  great 
iVHmd  set  up  by  Shalmaneser  (King  of  Assyria,)  about  850  years  B.C.   I  also  procured 
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Y.  Two  most  intereetiiii^  stones  (recently  added  to  the  Britisli  Maseiim  collection,)  con- 
taining records,  in  caneuorm  character,  &c,  of  the  sale  of  land,  about  1120  B.G. ;  YL 
Large  statue  of  Memnon  ;  VIL  Lid  of  large  sarcophagus ;  Till.  Side  of  an  obelisk  from 
Temple  of  Thoth  (from  Cairo) ;  IX.  Bosetta  stone,  with  inscription  in  honour  of  Ptolemy. 

2. — ^Casts  of  Oiacs,  Msdai^i,  Ac. 

(1)  A  beautiful  set  of  (470)  casts  of  the  celebrated  Poniatowski  gems.  ^A  similar 
collection  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford.)  (2)  A  set  of  170  medals,  illustratiye 
of  Boman  History,  the  Emperors,  &c  ;  (3)  a  collection  of  medals  of  the  Popes ;  ^4)  A  set 
of  the  great  seals  of  England  ;  (5)  38  medals  of  the  Kings  of  England  ;  (6)  80  of  the  Kings 
&c,  France;  (7)  24  of  Koman  Emperors,  &c.;  (8)  250  modem  celebrated  men  ;  (9)  besides 
numerous  casts  of  medallions,  Tazza,  pieces  of  armour,  &c,  &c. ;  (10)  a  beautiful  collection 
of  casts  of  leaves,  fruit,  &c. ;  (11)  about  60  busts,  life  size,  of  noted  modem  characters,  &€. 

3. — Ivory  Carvings,  Chromo-Lithographs,  Photographs. 

From  the  collection  of  the  Arandel  Society,  published  in  connection  with  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  have  been  procured,  (1)  a  fiul  set  of  150  specimens  ivory  carvings, 
of  various  periods  from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth  century,  in  fictile  ivory;  (2)  60 
chromo-lithographs,  beautifully  coloared,  illustrating  Italian  art ;  (3)  573  photographs  of 
National  portraits,  illustrative  of  English  history,  including  the  Tudor  period ;  (4)  400 
miscellaneous  photographs  of  objects  of  art,  scenes,  &c.;  (5)  170  engravings  of  modem 
sculpture. 

4. — Electrotypes  of  Art  TitEASUREs. 

Of  the  rich  and  beautiful  collection  of  Elkington  and  Franchi's  electrotypes  of  art 
treasures  in  the  South  Kensington  collection,  we  have  a  small  selection  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  copies  for  sale. 

5. — ^FooD  Analysis. 

We  were  enabled  to  procure  from  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  a 
full  set  of  the  printed  labels  of  the  numerous  samples  of  Food  Analysis  exhibited  in 
the  Museum.  We  have  specimens  of  the  Analysis  boxes  with  glass  covers,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  similar  collection,  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  our  own  Museum.  This  collection, 
when  made,  will  form  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  study  for  the  farmer  and  food 
consumer. 

6.— India  Rubber  Manufactures. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs  Macintosh  &  Co.,  the  eminent  India  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers of  Manchester,  we  obtained  several  interesting  specimens  of  Rubber-work,  illus- 
trative of  the  various  uses  to  which  India  Rubber  is  applied.  Some  of  these  specimens 
are  highly  artistic  in  design. 

7. — Naval  Models. 

Beautiful  models  of  war  and  merchant  ships,  yachts,  and  boats,  including  a  lineK)f 
battle  ship,  steam  ram,  and  steam  vessels. 

8.-— Miscellaneous. 

Greek,  Roman  and  English  Coins,  with  a  few  curiosities  and  specimens  of  Natural 
History,  &c. 

Some  striking  photographs  of  objects  and  places  in  India,  from  the  India  Office  in 
London,  and  models  from  the  National  Life-Boat  Association. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  is  unrivalled  in  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  int^iud 
fittings  and  arrangements,  no  less  than  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  collections  of  objects 
of  art,  and  of  industrial  and  practical  value,  as  well  as  of  articles  of  vertu  of  great  lusto- 
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rical  interest  It  is  itself  the  parent  institation  of  many  of  the  admirable  collections  and 
local  Mnseoms  and  Schools  of  Art  throughout  the  three  Kingdoms.  The  travelling  col- 
lections of  objects  of  art  which  it  sends  to  the  local  exhibition  of  these  Schools  of  Art  is 
most  yaried  and  interesting.  This,  it  may  well  be  said,  is  "  object  teaching ''  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  in  a  most  attractive  form,  for  the  adult  masses  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  so  it  emphatically  is.  This  is  clearly  the  policy  of  the  educational  authorities  in 
England  at  present,  as  it  has  been  for  years  to  some  extent  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Looking  over  these  large  and  attractive  popular  Museums,  it  is  gratifying  that  we  have 
thus  hr  been  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  our  own  Legislature,  to  keep  pace  in  a  humble 
degree  with  the  great  efforts  which  are  now  beine  systematicaDy  made  in  England  to 
popularise  science  and  art  These  efforts  are  not  only  designed  to  promote  this  object , 
bat  at  the  same  time  they  tend  to  interest  and  instruct  the  masses  not  only  by  cultivating 
the  taste,  but  by  gratifying  and  delighting  the  eye  by  means  of  well  appointed  Educational 
Museums  and  popular  exhibitions. 

XVIII.— Rkport  of  the  Inspector  of  High  Schools 

In  connection  with  recent  discussions  on  the  condition  of  our  High  Schools,  I  beff  to 
direct  special  attention  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  which  win  be 
found  in  Appendix  A.  The  Report  of  the  Inspector,  (J.  A.  McLellan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,) 
this  year  is  alike,  replete  with  practical  remarks  and  suggestions  ;  it  points  out  most 
forcibly  the  defects  of  many  High  Schools,  and  shows  clearly  in  the  interests  of  higher  * 
English,  as  well  as  of  sound  classical  education,  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
present  system,  as  contemplated  by  the  principal  provisions  of  the  High  School  part  of 
the  Act  which  were  adopted  in  1871  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

XIX. — ^Extracts  from  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Pubuc  Schools. 

In  all  of  the  most  important  reports  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  States, 
a  large  space  is  devoted  to  extracts  from  local  reports,  a§  illustrating  the  practical  working 
of  the  system,  the  inner  and  practical  life  of  the  people  in  their  sociiJ  relations  and  develop- 
ment, and  their  efforts,  and  even  struggles,  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country,  to  educate 
their  children.  I  have,  therefore,  appended  (Appendix  B)  the  many  excellent  remarks 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Inspectors  on  the  condition  and  working  of  our  Public 
Schools. 

Character  of  these  Re^ports, — In  reading  over  these  reports,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
^ith  the  comprehensive  survey  which  the  Inspectors  take  of  the  new  ground  which  has 
been  assigned  to  them  as  their  educational  field.  Being  many  of  them  practical  teachers  of 
considerable  experience,  who  have  risen  in  their  profession,  they  have  at  once  been  able, 
with  tact  and  discretion,  to  point  out  defects  and  to  suggest  means  of  remedying  them. 
These  reports  have,  however,  brought  out  into  still  stronger  relief  the  following  facts, — 
to  which  I  adverted  in  my  last  report, — and  which  still  impede  tlie  progress  of  the  Schools 
in  many  parts  of  the  country : — 

1.  Apathy  and  Selfishness  a  cause  of  Backwardness. — ^That  the  ineflficiency  and  stationary 
condition  of  the  Schools  in  many  places  does  not  arise  from  any  complained  of  defects  in 
the  School  hiw  or  system,  but  in  most  instances  from  the  apathy  and  misguided  selfish- 
ness of  the  parties  concerned — in  a  few  instances  from  the  newness  and  poverty  of  the 
aettlementa 

2.  Spirit  and  Enterprise  of  Old  and  New  ToumsMps  contrasted. — That,  on  the  contrary, 
the  gratifying  advancement  of  the  Schools  in  other  places  does  not  depend  upon  the  age 
or  wealth  of  the  settlement,  but  upon  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments of  the  Province  are  far  behind  the  greater  part  of  the  newer  townships. 

3.  Best  Teachers  the  Cheapest. — ^That  the  best  made  shoes,  and  waggons,  and  fences, 
and  hrm  tools  are  the  most  serviceable  and  cheapest  in  the  lon^  run,  so  the  best  teachers, 
and  school-houses  and  furniture,  are  by  &r  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  for 
aU  parties,  and  all  the  interests  of  education  and  knowledge. 

4.  Evik  of  the  "  Cheap**  Teachers  and  Bad  School-House  AccommodaHon. — ^That  the 
tkiost  serious  obstacles  to  the  education  of  children  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  bad 
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school-house  acoommodation,  and  the  employment  of  incompetent  and  miscalled  "  cheap '^ 
teachers ;  the  only  remedy  for  which  is  requiring  proper  school-house  accommodation, 
doins  away  with  the  lowest  class  of  teachers,  and  prescribing  a  minimum  teaeher^s  salary, 
which  will  secure  the  employment  and  continuance  in  the  profession  of  competent 
teachers.  That  is  what  the  country,  as  a  whole,  owes  to  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  helpless 
and  injured  youthful  members  of  it. 

XX.-^GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  SCHOOLS,  AKI^ 
THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1871. 

1.  Preliminary  Observations. 

In  commencing  a  new  era  of  School  progress,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  indispensable,  with 
the  aid  of  the  newly-appointed  and  efficient  Inspectors,  to  give  in  their  own  words  a  sum- 
mary account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Schools,  especially  in  their  internal,  or,  as 
we  might  regard  it,  in  their  social  aspects.  This  has  been  felt  to  be  the  more  important 
at  this  period  of  our  educational  history,  in  order  to  ascertain  exactly  where  we  are,  and 
thus  to  fix  a  starting  point  of  renewed  progress  and  efficiency  under  the  new  School  Act  of 
1871.  In  my  last  annual  report  the  questions  suggested  by  sach  an  epoch  in  our  ednca- 
tional  history  were  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  then 
anticipated  legislation  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  machinery  of  our  system ;  but 
as  that  legislation  was  postponed  until  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature,  I  think  it 
proper  to  repeat  some  of  the  facts  and  the  substance  of  my  observations  and  suggestions 
made  under  this  view  in  my  last  report  In  this  view,  the  extracts  taken  from  the  Ins- 
pectors' general  reports,  and  published  in  appendix  B.,  will  be  found  to  be  of  especial 
mterest.  They  will  amply  repay  perusaL  They  establish  two  general  and  suggestire 
facts — one  of  warning,  and  one  of  encouragement : 

1.  The  first  fact  is  that  the  internal  condition  of  the  Schools  generally  has  not  mate- 
rially improved  for  years  ;  that  the  character  of  the  School  accommodation,  the  constant 
change  of  teachers,  and  the  the'  paramount  desire,  in  many  places,  to  obtain  their  services,  if 
at  all,  at  a  *'  cheap  "  rate,  have  told  fearfully  upon  the  morale  of  the  Schools,  and  have 
discouraged  all  hope  of  real  progress  and  advancement  Both  Schools  and  pupils  have, 
under  such  a  system,  been  brought  into  a  chronic  state  of  change,  and  experiment — alike 
forbidding  even  a  quiet  respectability  of  standing,  and  utterly  precluding  anything  like 
real  prog-ess  and  efficiency. 

2.  The  second  fact  established  by  the  Inspectors  in  their  report — ^and  it  is  a  most 
encouraging  one — is  that  the  people  generally,  when  approached  in  the  right  spirit,  are 
most  anxious  to  better,  at  least,  the  material  condition  of  their  Schools.  They  see  that 
in  most  cases  the  School-house  and  School  premises  are  far  below  even  the  passable  state' 
in  which  they  should  be  found — that  their  condition,  in  some  wealthy  neighbourhoods,  i» 
wretched — even  deplorable — that  the  health  of  child  and  teacher  are  alike  endangered  by 
the  often  unthinking  parsimony  of  the  ratepayers.  To  have  these  things  pointed  out 
and  a  remedy  suggested  have  been  all  that,  in  very  many  cases,  has  been  required.  In  the 
majority  of  other  cases  a  gentle  pressure  has  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things. 

2.  SuBJEcrrs  of  Instruction  in  the  Schools. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  improvement  in  our 
Schools,  which  I  regret  to  find  it  more  difficult  to  remove  than  it  is  to  induce  trustees  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  School-house  and  premises.  I  refer  to  the  objections  to  go 
beyond  the  merest  rudiments  of  education,  or  to  employ  ah  additional  teacher  where  one 
is  manifestly  inadequate  to  perform  the  duties  required  to  make  the  School  efficient,  or 
to  maintain  proper  discipline  in  it. 

In  my  re^rt  for  last  year  I  sought  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  necessity  of  some 
improvement  in  this  respect.  I  showed  that  the  normal  condition  of  all  systems  of  edu' 
cation  was  to  be  content  to  reach  a  state  of  *'  passable  respectability  "  and  there  remain* 
I  said : — 
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*^  So  long  as  our  system  of  Schook  was  in  its  infancy,  and  might  be  fairly  regarded^ 
as  yet  an  experiment,  so  long  might  we  confine  our  efforts  to  mere  elementary  oiganixa- 
tion  and  be  content  with  very  moderate  results.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
without  great  care  and  constant  effort,  the  tendency  of  all  systems  of  education,  and  ours 
among  the  rest,  is  to  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  to  a  uniform  dead  level  of  passable  respect-^ 
ability.  This  is  the  stage  in  its  history,  as  elsewhere,  at  which  our  system  has  arrived, 
and  at  which,  as  we  have  explained,  many  of  its  Mends  are  disposed  to  leave  it  ,But 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  have  looked  more 
closely  into  the  educational  history,  the  progress  and  failures  of  other  countries,  know  full 
well  that  our  School  System  would  fall  behind  that  of  other  countries  and  become  station- 
ary, unless  it  embodies  within  itself  from  time  to  time  the  true  elements  of  progress,  and 
provides  fully  and  on  a  sufficient  scale  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  youth  of  the* 
countiy." 

3.  Statistical  Growth  of  the  Schools  in  advance  of  their  Prosperity. 

Now  I  appeal  to  trustees  and  teachers  alike  to  aid  the  Inspectors  and  this  Depart- 
ment  in  the  effort  made  to  effect  the  removal  of  this  state  of  apathy  and  to  awaken  a 
desire  to  see  that  some  substantial  progress  is  made  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation to  be  provided  in  our  Public  Sdiools.  The  statistical  results  of  the  growth  of  our 
School  System  are  fast  growing  upon  us.  They  are  indeed  marvellous.  A  few  years  ago 
the  number  of  our  Schools  did  not  much  exceed  2,000,  nor  did  the  number  of  the  pupils  in 
them  reach  100,000,  while  the  expenditure  for  all  purposes  did  not,  even  in  1851,  equal 
1500,000.  Now,  while  the  number  of  the  Schools  has  more  than  doubled,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  and  in  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  Schools  is  oyer  four  hundred 
per  cent  /  No  one,  not  even  the  most  ardent  admirer  aud  defender  of  our  School  System, 
will  for  a  moment  maintain  that  in  efficiency  the  Schools  have  at  all  kept  pace  with,  or 
even  approached  this  natural  and  yet  most  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  and  expen- 
ditures of  our  Schools.  It  is  to  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  to  a  united 
effort  to  improve  the  internal  condition  of  our  Schools,  that  I  would  invite  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  our  Educational  System. 

4  Interesting  Statistical  Facts. 

The  population  of  this  Province,  according  to  the  recent  census  is  1,620,842.  The 
number  of  children  of  school  age  is  on  an  average  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
The  number  of  Elementary  Schools  is  not  much  below  5,000,  and  they  are  maintained  at 
an  annual  cost  of  above  $2,000,000,  or  over  one  dollar  per  head  of  the  population.  Such 
being  the  magnitude  to  which  our  Educational  System  has  grown,  every  man  will  feel 
how  imperative  it  is  upon  us  to  see  that  that  system  is  as  thorough  and  complet-e  in  aH 
of  its  details  as  possible  ;  and  that  in  no  respect  should  it  be  allowed  to  fall  below  the 
average  standard  now  reached  by  other  educating  countries.  For  convenience  I  repeat 
the  gratifying  statistics  of  educational  progress  in  this  place. 
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Putting  these  facts  in  another  form  (with  some  additional  ones,)  we  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  nature  and  extent  of  educational  progress  which  we  have  made  during  the  last  twenty- - 
^0  years  :— 
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5.  Two  Objections  Considkred. 

i 

I  desire  first  to  refer  to  the  objection  made  to  the  increase  in  the  namber  of  practieal 
subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  our  Public  Schools,  and  then  to  the  minor  objection  to 
employ  two  teachers  in  the  larger  Schools. 

And  first,  I  may  remark,  that  had  the  new  "  Programme  of  Subjects  for  Study  in  the 
Public  Schools  "  been  partisJly  omitted,  or  had  it  even  ^ven  a  subordinate  place  to  the 
essential  elementary  subjects  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  then  the  first  objection 
might  have  had  force;  and  secondly,  that  no  system  of  education  has  any  pretensions  to 
.completeness,  or  even  to  what  is  of  more  consequence,  a  thorough  practicfdness  of  char- 
acter, unless  it  had  provided  for  teaching  those  additional  subjects  which  the  necessities 
of  the  country  and  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  people  require. 

By  reference  to  the  Programme  of  Studies,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  number  and  order 
of  the  subjects  in  it,  and  the  time  prescribed  per  week  for  teachiog  each  of  them,  that  the 
first  years  of  Public  School  studies  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  teaching  the  three  pri- 
mary or  fundamental  subjects  of  a  good  education — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  inclad- 
ing  only  such  other  subjects  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  relieve  the  pupils  from  the  tediam 
of  the  more  severe  and  less  attractive  studies,  and  to  develop  their  faculties  of  observation 
and  taste  for  knowledge,  as  suggested  by  the  largest  experience  of  the  most  advanced 
educators.  The  subjects  of  the  Programme  are  limited  in  both  number  and  range  to  what 
is  considered  essential,  and  to  what  experience  has  proved  can  be  thoroughly  mastered  by 
pupils  of  ordinary  capacity  and  diligence  within  thirteen  years  of  aga  The  thorough 
jteaching  of  a  few  subjects,  within  practical  limits,  will  do  more  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  for  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  than  the  skimming  over  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
The  subjects  of  Natural  Science  required  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  new  School  Act 
to  be  taught  in  the  Schools  and  provided  for  in  the  Programme,  are  such,  (and  are  pre- 
scribed to  such  an  extent  only)  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the 
country, — ^in  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  manufactures,  apart  from  science  and 
literature — and  are  even  less  than  are  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  some  of  the  Western 
States  of  the  Union.*  And  when  the  cheap  and  excellent  text-books  prescribed  are  ex- 
amined in  connection  with  the  subjects  specified,  it  will  be  found  that  nothing  has  been 
introduced  which  is  impracticable,  or  for  mere  show,  but  everything  for  practical  use,  and 
that  which  admits  of  easy  accomplishment. 

6.  Examples  of  Educated  and  Uneducated  Nations  Applying  their  Natdbal 

Resources. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Playfair  gives  the  following  striking  national  illustrations  :— 
"  The  great  advantage  of  directing  education  towards  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of 
the  people  is  that,  while  it  elevates  the  individual,  it  at  the  same  time  gives  security  for 
the  &ture  prosperity  of  the  nation.  There  are  instances  of  nations  rich  in  natural  resources 
of  industry,  yet  poor  from  the  want  of  knowledge  how  to  apply  them ;  and  ih&e  arc 
Opposite  examples  of  nations  utterly  devoid  of  industrial  advantages,  but  constituted  of  an 

*  Thus  in  the  State  of  Illinoifi  no  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification  unlen  he  is 
able  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  Physiology,  and  the  Laws  of  Health. 
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educated  people  who  use  their  science  as  a  compensation  for  their  lack  of  raw  material 
Spain  is  an  example  of  the  first  class,  and  Holland  of  the  second.  Spain,  indeed,  is  won- 
darfdlly  instructive,  and  her  story  is  well  told  by  Buckle,  for  you  see  her  rise  in  glory  or  fall  % 
in  shame,  just  as  there  are  conditions  of  intellectual  activity  or  torpor  amongst  her  inha- 
bitantsw  «  «  «  rj^\^  nation  has  everything  in  tiie  richest  profusion  to  make 
it  great  and  prosperous.  Washed  both  by  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  with  noble 
harbours,  she  might  command  an  extensive  commerce  both  with  Europe  and  America. 
Few  countries  have  such  riches  in  the  natural  resources  of  industry.  A  rich  soil  and 
almost  ^tropical  luxuriance  of  vegetation  might  make  her  a  great  food-exporting  nation. 
Iron  and  coal,  copper,  quicksilver  and  lead  abound  in  profusion,  but  these  do  not  create 
industries  unless  the  people  possess  knowledge  to  apply  them.  When  that  knowledger 
prevailed,  Spain  was  indeed  among  the  most  advanced  of  industrial  nations.  Not  only 
her  metallurgic  industries,  but  her  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  manufactures  were  unequalled  ; 
her  shipbuilding  also  was  the  admiration  of  other  nations.  But  all  have  decayed  because 
sdenoe  withers  among  an  uneducated  people,  and  without  science  nations  cannot  thrive* 
Tom  to  Holland,  once  a  mere  province  of  Spain.  She  has  nothing  but  a  maritime  position 
to  give  her  any  natural  advantage.  Not  so  bad,  indeed,  as  Voltaire's  statement,  that  she 
is  a  land  formed  from  the  sand  brought  up  on  the  sounding-leads  of  English  sailors,  though 
she  is  actually  created  from  the  debris  of  Swiss  and  German  mountains,  brought  down  by 
the  Rhine.  Hence  within  her  lands  are  no  sources  of  mineral  wealth ;  but  she  has  com^ 
pensated  for  its  absence  by  an  admirable  education  of  her  people.  For  my  own  country,  I 
have  no  ambition  higher  than  to  get  Schools  approaching  in  excellence  to  those  of  Holland. 
And  so  this  mud-produced  country,  fenced  round  by  dykes  to  prevent  the  ocean  from 
sweeping  it  away,  is  thriving,  prosperous  and  happy,  while  her  old  mistress — Spain — is 
d^raded  and  miserable,  unable  in  all  Europe  until  lately  to  find  a  King  who  would  under^ 
take  to  govern  her  ignorant  people." 

7.  PUPII5  Entitled  to  the  Essential  Minimum  of  a  good  English  Education. 

Our  School  Law  wisely  lays  down  the  principle  that  every  youth  in  the  land  is  entitled, 
not  only  to  a  sound  practical  education  in  the  three  great  essentials  of  English  education 
—reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, — ^but  that  he  should  receive  instruction  from  com- 
petent persons  in  such  other  elementary  subjects  as  the  advanced  intelligence  of  the 
present  day  prescribes  as  the  essential  minimum  of  Public  School  education.  Having  laid 
down  this  principle,  it  provides  ample  means  for  giving  it  effect  As  <}ur  recent  School 
le^lation  in  this  direction  has  been  so  often,  and,  I  think,  so  unwisely  and  so  unjustly 
cnticised,  I  shall  refer  specially  but  briefly  to  it  in  the  following  observations  : 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  course  of  instruction  for  primary 
Schools  should  go,  two  things,  I  think,  will  be  regarded  by  all  parties  as  essential :  1st 
That  the  course  of  instruction  proposed  should  not  be  beyond  the  reasonable  capacity  of  the  pupils  for 
which  it  is  interided,  '  2nd.  Th(jU  it  should  be  adapted,  not  only  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of 
(hi  country,  but  also  to  indioidual  groups  or  classes  of  pupils, — ^those  intended,  say,  for  agricul- 
tond,  mercantile  or  mechanical  pursuits.  With  less  than  what  is  included  in  this  two-fold 
standard,  no  one,  I  think,  would  likely  be  satisfied.  At  all  events,  no  one  would  be  satis- 
fied with  it  but  those  who  desire  a  special  course  for  their  own  children,  and  who,  there- 
fore, strongly  object  to  any  comprehensive  course  not  adapted  to  their  own  peculiar  views. 
Bat  these  are  exceptional  cases  for  which  no  special  legislation  is  desirable.  With  such 
persons  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  question  satisfactorily  ;  nor  shall  I  attempt  it  fur- 
ther than  to  state,  that  no  system  of  instruction  would  be  at  all  practicable  if  every  parent 
had  the  unlimited  right  (which  some  objectors  claim)  to  dictate  the  subjects  in  the  pre- 
scribed course  which  his  son  should  alone  take.  For,  not  only  does  such  a  right  involve 
utter  confusion  in  a  school  curriculum,  but  it  also  involves  the  right  to  dictate  how  much 
of  the  teacher's  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  particular  subjects  to  be  taught  to  his  son. 
The  chum,  therefore,  of  the  parent  to  dictate  in  these  matters  has  been  re^o^ied  as  inad- 
^^fiiasible  in  every  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  any  country.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  my  remarks  to  an  inquiry  into  the  completeness  of  the  course  of  study  which 
has  been  provided  for  our  Public  Schools;  and  I  shall  do  so  under  the  two-fold  head  which 
I  have  indicated  above. 
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8.  Thb  Courss  of  Study  should  mot  bb  Beyond  the  Capacity  of  the 

Pupils. 

And  first,  I  may  remark  that  the  course  of  study  proposed  should  not  be  beyond  the 
reasonable  capacity  of  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

In  looking  at  the  course  of  study  for  Public  Schools^  as  prescribed,  we  find  it  is  prac- 
tically divided  into  two  parts : — The  first  part  is  that  through  which  a  boy  must  pass 
before  he  is  eli^ble  for  promotion  into  the  High  School ;  and  the  second  part  \&  thst 
.designed  for  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  High  School,  but  finish  their  elementary 
education  in  the  Public  Schools.  Of  that  part  of  the  course,  therefore,  designed  specially 
for  Public  Schools,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  divided  nominally  into  four  classes,  but  practi- 
xally  into  but  three  and  a  half. 

The  subjects  required  to  be  taught  to  pupils  before  their  entrance  into  the  High 
Schools  are — 

Object  Lessons, 

Beading— To  page  244  of  the  Fourth  Book 

Svdling — To  the  same  page  of  the  Fourth  Book,  and  the  Companion  Spelling  Book 

Wriiing — ^To  write  neatly  and  legibly. 

Arithmetic — ^Arabic  and  Roman  Notation  to  four  periods;  Simple  and  Compoimd 
Bules  ;  Least  Coounon  Multiple  ;  Greatest  Common  Measure ;  Reduction  of  Fractions ; 
and  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Grammar — Principal  grammatical  forms  and  definitions :  analysis  and  parsing  of 
simple  sentences. 

Geography — Definitions,  map  notation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  maps  of  the  World, 
the  Four  Quarters,  Ontario,  and  the  Dominion. 

Composition — So  far  as  to  be  able  to  write  short  narratives,  or  descriptions  of  objects, 
and  familiar  letters. 

Elements  of  Imear  Drawing — Outline  of  maps,  and  common  objects  on  paper. 

History — Elementary  parts  of  Canadian  and  English  History. 

This,  we  see,  is  the  whole  course  required  of  pupils  before  their  entrance  into  the 
High  Schools.  A  more  simple  course  of  elementary  study,  elaborated  as  it  is  in  the 
Limit  Table,  could  not  be  devised,  so  as  to  possess  any  practical  value  at  all ;  and  no  one 
will  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  designed. 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  discuss  it  further,  but  simply  glance  at  the  remainder  of  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  pupils  who  complete  their  elementary  education  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Even  here  we  shall  find  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  practically  narrowed  down  to  a 
completion  of  the  Remainder  of  the  subjects  in  the  fourth  class,  and  to  the  subjects  in  the 
fifth  class — for  the  sixth  class,  with  the  exception  of  small  additional  work  in  a  few  sub- 
jects, involves  practically  nothing  more  than  a  simple  review  of  the  previous  course. 

9.  The  AdditionXl  Subjects  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  Public  Schools. 

As  to  the  additional  subjects  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  course  of  studj  in 
the  Public  Schools,  I  may  state  that  they  are  the  elements  of  mechanics  (including  draw- 
ing), commercial  instruction,  the  elements  of  practical  science,  agriculture  and  natural 
history.  It  is  only  in  regard  to  two  or  three  of  these  additional  subjects  that  any  discus- 
sion has  arisen. 

This  branch  of  our  subject  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  practical  discussion,  and,  to  mj 
mind,  involves  the  whole  question  of  a  complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  publw 
instruction.  It  also  introduces  the  second  essential  point  in  our  system  of  public  in- 
irtruction  (which  I  have  above  indicated,)  viz. :  "  That  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  adapted,  not  only  to  the  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  people,  but  also  to  individual  groups  or  classes  of  pupils." 


10.  1st  OBJEcnoN :— That  the  New  Subjects  are  Prhmaturk. 

s 
heads: — 


Several  objections  on  various  grounds  have  been  urged  against  the  introduction  of 
the  new  subjects  into  our  Public  Schools,  but  they  may  aU  be  classified  under  two  general 
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1.  That  iheir  introduotion  is  prtmature,  (and  that  even  if  not  premature,) 

2.  They  are  unnecesttxry. 

To  mj  mind,  the  first  objection  involves  a  painful  admission,  and  one  humiliating  to 
our  boasted  educational  progress.  ' 

Thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  foundations  of  our  educational  system 
were  traced  out,  and  .twenty-five  years  at  least  (now  a  quarter  of  a  century),  since  our 
present  structure  was  reared.  No  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  founders  of  that 
STstem  burthened  it  with  a  superfluous  array  of  topics,  or  embarrassed  the  young  learner 
with  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  of  study. 

11.  Our  Present  System  Sketched  in  1846.— We  can  remain  no  longer  in  a 

State  of  Educational  Probation  and  Tutelage. 

In  laying  the  foundations  of  our  present  system  of  education,  in  1846,  after  ex- 
tensive inqui]^  in  Europe  and  America,  I  endeavoured  to  sketch  a  comprehensive  course 
oi  study  for  our  Public  Schools.  Additional  experience  has  but  confirmed  my  views  on 
this  subject.  But  I  did  no  more  in  those  early  days  than  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
the  merest  elements  of  a  plain  English  education.  It  was  left  to  after  days  to  fill  up  the 
oQthne,  and  to  supply  wants  in  our  educational  system  as  they  arose.  That  time,  as  I 
trust  I  shall  briefly  demonstrate,  has  fully  come.  After  twenty-five  years  of  educational 
in£mcy,  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  take  a  step  or  two  in  advance,  if  we  do  not  desire 
to  remain  laggards  in  the  great  race  of  national  progress  and  enlightenment.  That  we  are 
not  piepared  to  do  so,  and  that  our  period  of  probation,  or  tutelage,  is  not  felt  to  be 
sufficiently  protracted,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  I  at  once,  therefore,  join  issue  with 
those  who  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  elementary  subjects  into  our  Public 
School  course  is  premature.  I  feel  that  such  a  declaration  involves  a  painful  admission, 
that  our  twenty-five  years'  progress  has  been  illusory,  and  that  we  are  not  yet  honestly 
prepared,  or  r^ady,  to  add  the  new  elementary  subjects  to  our  School  course.  Such  an 
Admission  is,  I  think,  contrary  to  fact,  and  is  humiliating  to  our  admitted  position  as  one 
ol  the  acknowledged  educational  leaders  in  the  provinces  of  our  young  Dominion. 

12.  2nd  Objection  : — That  even  if  the  New  Subjects  are  not  Premature, 

they  are  unnecessary. 

The  second  objection  contains  a  fundamental  error,  which  should  be  fully  met  and 
thoroughly  exposed.  Unless  our  people  entirely  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  new  subjects 
of  study  in  the  Public  Schools  are  unnecessary,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  build  up  our 
educational  structure,  with  any  degree  of  symmetrv,  as  originally  planned.  And,  what  is 
more  seric. :  if  not  fatal  to  our  national  growth,  if  we  declare  the  new  subjectfe  to 
be  unnecessary,  a.c' ^all  never,  under  our  educational  system,  attain  to  that  national 
position  to  which  the  lovers  of  our  monarchical  institutions,  or  the  founders  of  our  con- 
federation have  wisely  aspired. 

13.  Pressure  on  us  to  Advance. — ^We  cannot  remain  Stationary. 

Those  who  have  occupied  such  a  position  as  has  enabled  them  to  take  an  extensive 
outlook  of  the  educational  field  here  and  elsewhere,  have  noticed  with  deep  interest  the 
f^ess  activity  which  is  observable  everywhere.  Discoveries  in  science  by  eminent  men, 
ttd  their  practical  application  to  the  necessities  of  commercial,  professional,  and  social 
life,  have  become  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  present  dav,  that  they  cease  to  be  a  wonder. 
Formerly  such  discoveries  were  regarded  as  the  fond  dream  of  the  enthusiast ;  aikl 
^▼eiy  new  application  of  science  to  the  practical  arts  was  resisted  by  hundreds  of  inter- 
^ted  opponents,  who  sneered  at  the  discovery,  and  scorned  the  pretensions  of  the  learned 
theorists  whose  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  science  or  art  was  a  wonderful  mys- 
teiy  to  them,  as  also  to  the  unenlightened  artisan. 

U.  Painful  Results  of  our  present  limited  Course  of  Instruction. 

What  is  indicated  is  of  common  occurrence  even  in  our  day ;  and,  painful  as  is  the 
^^ssion,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  thousands  of  lads  and  young  men  are  leaving  our  Public 
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Schools  in  the  raral  distoictB  every  year,  who  are  practioally  ignorant  of  even  the  ele- 
mentary  principles  of  science,  which  they  find  developed  in  the  industrial  appliances  with 
which  they  are  immediately  brought  into  contact  upon  leaving  school  Take  one  in 
twenty  of  these  lads,  and  ask  him*  to  give  you  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  prindjpUs 
of  the  threshing  machine,  fanning  mill,  reaper,  any  of  the  mechanical  powers,  railway 
locomotive,  or  the  thousand  and  one  adaptations  of  science  to  industry  whidi  he  daily 
sees,  and  he  will  frankly  tell  you  he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  them,  and  that  in  very 
many  cases  he  never  heard  of  them  at  school !  Are  we  prepared  to  defend  and  perpetuate 
a  state  of  things  which  produces  such  results,  and  be  content  to  allow  the  Canadian  yonth 
of  our  day,  with  their  ingenuity  and  varied  intellect,  to  leave  our  Public  Schools  (aptly 
named  the  people's  colleges),  so  unfit  even  to  understand,  much  less  to  control  and  direct, 
in  the  great  industrial  enterprises  and  mechanical  inventions  of  the  day  9  Every  one  who 
looks  at'  the  matter  dispassionately  will,  I  am  sure,  join  with  me  in  uttering  an  emphatk 
"No  "  :  they  will  rather  the  more  heartily  join  in  every  effort  to  enable  our  lads  to  take 
their  place  in  the  world's  arena,  fiilly  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life. 

15  The  Dobonion  or  National  Stand-Point  of  Vikw. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  another  stand-point,  as  I  suggested  in  my  last  report : — 
"  We  are  a  young  country,  placed  in  close  proximity  to  a  large  and  wonderfully  progressive 
people.     In  the  good  providence  of  God,  we  are  permitted  to  construct,  on  the  broad  and 
deep  foundations  of  British  liberty,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  nationality,  leaving  to  those 
who  come  after  us  to  raise  the  stately  edifice  itself.     Apart  from  the  Christianity  of 
of  our  people,  what  more  lasting  bond  and  cement  of  society  in  that  new  nationality,  than 
a  free  and  comprehensive  system  of  Christian  education  for  the  youth  of  the  land,  such  as  we 
have  sought  to  establish  ?    Our  aim  should,  therefore,  be  to  make  that  system  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  our  people,  in  harmony  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge  which  are 
now  continually  being  called  into  requisition  in  the  daily  life  of  the  farmer,  the  artisan, 
and  the  man  of  business.     And  yet  no  one  who  has  attentively  studied  the  educational 
progress  which  we  have  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  or  (as  a  recent  report  printed  by 
the  Legislature  remarks)  no  one  who  has  carefully  watched  the  development  of  the  ma- 
terial resources  and  manufacturing  industries  of  this  Province,  but  must  have  been  pain- 
fully struck  with  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  liberally  provided  for  the  other  wants  of 
our  people,  we  have  almost  entirely  neglected  making  any  provision  for  training,  and  then 
turning  to  practical  account,  that  superior  scientific  and  industrial  skill  among  ourselves, 
which  in  other  countries  contribute  so  largely  and  effectively  to  develop  their  physical 
and  industrial  resources.     The  remarkable  and  almost  unconscious  developmen^t  among 
ourselves  of  the  manufacturinjg  interests  of  the  country  has  reached  a  ir^^.-.IctfAe  and  im- 
portance that  it  would  be  suicidal  to  those  interests  (in  these  days  of  Keen  competition 
with  our  American  neighbours)  and  injurious  to  their  proper  development,  not  to  provide 
without  delay  for  the  production  among  ourselves  of  a  class  of  skilled  machinists,  manu- 
facturers, engineers,  chemists,  and  others.     No  one  can  visit  any  of  the  industrial  centres 
which  have  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  our  laiger  towns,  without 
being  struck  with  their  value  and  importance,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  skilled 
labourers  employed.     Inquiry  into  the  source  of  supply  of  this  industrial  class  reveals  the 
fact,  that,  from  the  youngest  employes  up  to  the  foreman  of  the  works,  they  are  almost 
entirely  indebted  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and  other  conntries 
for  that  supply."    Again : 

'^  Eising  up  above  this  mere  local  view  of  the  question,  other  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive ones  force  themselves  upon  our  attention.  Are  we  not  conscious  of  the  extn- 
ordinary  scientific  and  industrial  progress  of  the  present  day  1  Do  we  not  hope  for  and 
predict,  under  God's  Providence,  a  great  future  for  this  country  1  Have  we  not  in  the 
assertion  of  our  incipient  nationality  entered  the  lists  of  industrial  competition  with  the 
United  States,  and  even  with  England  and  other  countries  ?  And  do  we  not  therefore, 
require  to  make  without  delay  some  provision  for  training  that  class  of  young  men  who 
must  in  future  take  the  leading  part  in  that  competition.  The  wonderful  progress  of  the 
mechanical  arts  is  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us.  The  marvellous  revolution  caused  by 
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the  practical  application  of  steam  and  telegraphy  (those  golden  links  of  science),  to  loco- 
motion, commerce,  industry  and  inter-communication,  has  so  stimulated  the  inventive 
genius  of  man,  that  we  now  cease  to  be  astonished  at  any  new  discovery ;  and  only  await 
each  successive  development  of  science  still  more  wonderful  than  the  last,  to  calmly  dis- 
cuss its  merits  and  advantages.  In  this  active  race  of  competition  our  Province  (the 
leading  one  in  the  Dominion)  cannot  stand  still.  With  all  our  inventions  we  have  not 
jet  been  able  to  discover  the  royal  road  to  learning ;  and  our  youth  cannot,  Minerva-like, 
spring  fully  armed  into  the  arena  of  competitive  science  and  skill.  We  must,  therefore, 
provide  liberally  for  the  patient  and  practical  instruction  in  eveiy  grade  and  department 
of  knowledge,  so  that,  with  God's  blessing,  we  shall  not  fall  behind  in  the  great  race  of 
national  intelligence  and  progress.''^ 

16.  Shallow  Education  a  Grievous  National  Wrong — A  Warning. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  illustrates 
the  great  loss  which  the  country  sustains  by  the  mere  '^  read,  write  and  cipher ''  system 
which  some  advocate  for  Public  Schoolsi  especially  in  the  absence  of  men  of  broad  views 
and  intelligent  culture.     He  says  : — 

^^  Many  of  our  people  seem  to  think  that  if  they  have  their  children  taught  simply  to 
read,  write  and  cipher,  it  is  enough.  Others  add  to  these  branches  a  smattering  of 
geography  and  grammar,  and  call  their  children  well  educated  This  superficial  education 
is  breeding  among  our  people  shallowness,  rawness,  conceit,  instability,  and  a  want  of  self- 
respect,  honour  and  dignity.  It  is  lowering  the  tone  of  society,  subjecting  us  to  the  rule 
of  unprincipled  demagogues,  filling  high  positions  with  incompetent  men,  and  weakening 
public  virtue.  Every  social  interest  and  every  governmental  concern  in  this  country  is 
suffering  for  want  of  more  men  of  broad  views,  npe  culture,  and  high  sense  of  right.  1 
heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  uttered  by  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  in  his  recent 
inaugural  address,  that- 

"  *  The  lessons  on  history,  both  the  earlier  and  more  recent,  are  distinct  and  vivid  ; 
tibat  in  a  country  like  ours,  wealthy,  proud  and  self-confident,  there  can  be  neither  per- 
manence nor  dimity  if  the  best  knowledge  and  the  highest  culture  do  not  influence  its 
population  and  institutions.' " 

II.  THE  NEW  SUBJECTS  OF  MECHANICS,  DRAWING,  PKACTICAL  SCIENCE, 
NATURAL  HISTORY,  AGRICULTURE,  VOCAL  MUSIC,  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL INSTRUCTION  DISCUSSED  SEPARATELY. 

1.  I  may  remark  that,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  (as  indicated 
above),  and  as  stated  last  year,  "  one  great  object  of  the  new  School  Act  was  to  make  our 
Public  Schools  more  directly  and  effectively  subservient  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  mechanics. '' 

2.  In  my  first  special  report  on  "  A  system  ot  Public  Elementary  Education  for 
Upper  Canada,'*  printed  by  the  Legislature  in  1846, 1  stated  the  institutions  necessary 
for  these  purposes  ;  and  in  the  concluding  remarks  of  two  recent  annual  reports  I  have  ex 
pressed  strong  convictions  on  the  subject.  "  When  we  consider  the  network  of  railroads 
which  are  intersecting,  as  well  as  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  our  country,  the 
various  important  manufactures  which  are  springing  up  in  our  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  mines  which  are  beginning  to  be  worked,  and  which  admit  of  indefinite  develop- 
ment, provision  should  undoubtedly  be  made  for  educating  our  own  mechanical  and  civil 
engineers,  and  chief  workers  in  mechanics  and  mines ;  but  I  here  speak  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary part  of  the  work  of  practical  education,  which  should  be  given  in  the  ordinarv 
Public  Schools." 


*  RepoH  of  Inqvdrjt  in  regard  to  Schools  of  Technical  Science.      By  Doctora  Hodgins  k  Hachattie,  pp.  18,  19. 
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1.  Preliminary  Suggestions   in  regard  to  the  Amount  of  and 'the  Way  m 
WHICH  Instruction  in  Schools  should  be  Given. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  his  last  report,  asks  and  answers  the 
iiullowing  questions  in  regard  to  a  course  of  study  for  our  Public  Schools : 

1.  "  What  (he  asks)  shall  be  taught  in  our  Common  Schools  1 — Answer.  Those  things 
necessary  to  our  children  as  men  and  women.  When  shall  the  several  branches  be 
taught  ? — Answer,  As  fast  as  their  faculties  of  sensation,  perception,  and  reasoning  develop. 
How  shall  they  be  taught  ? — Answer,  In  the  order  of  development  of  the  child's  faculties, 
and  with  all  the  allurements  possible  to  the  inventive  powers  of  the  adult  mind." 

2.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  also  answers  the  latter  question  in  the  following  forcible 
language  :  '^  The  pupil  must  be  brought  in  face  of  the  facts  through  experiment  and  de- 
monstration. He  should  pull  the  plant  to  pieces,  and  see  how  it  is  constructed.  He  mast 
vex  the  electric  cylinder  till  it  yields  him  its  sparks.  He  must  apply  with  his  own  hand 
the  magnet  to  the  needle.  He  must  see  water  broken  up  into  its  constituent  parts,  and 
witness  the  violence  with  which  its  elements  unite.  Unless  he  is  brought  into  actual  coo 
tact  with  the  facts,  and  taught  to  observe  and  bring  them  into  relation  with  the  science 
evolved  from  them,  it  were  better  that  instruction  in  science  should  be  left  alone.  For 
one  of  the  first  lessons  he  must  learn  from  science  is  not  to  trust  in  authority,  but  to  de 
mand  proof  for  each  asseveration.  All  this  is  true  education,  for  it  draws  out  faculties  of 
observation,  connects  observed  facts  with  the  conceptions  deducted  from  them  in  the 
course  of  ages,  gives  discipline  and  courage  to  thought,  and  teaches  a  knowledge  of  scienti- 
fic method  which  will  serve  a  lifetime.  Nor  can  such  an  education  be  begun  too  early. 
The  whole  yearnings  of  a  child  are  for  the  natural  phenomena  around  him,  until  they  are  ^ 
smothered  by  the  ignorance  of  the  parent.  He  is  a  young  Linnssus  roaming  over  the  fields  in 
search  of  flowers.  He  is  a  young  conchologist  or  mineralogist  gathering  shells  or  pebbles 
on  the  sea  shore.  He  is  an  ornithologist,  and  goes  bird-nesting ;  an  icthyologist,  and 
catches  fish.  Glorious  education  in  nature  all  this,  if  the  teacher  knew  how  to  direct  and 
utilize  it.  The  present  system  is  truly  ignoble,  for  it  sends  the  working  man  into  the 
world  in  gross  ignorance  of  everything  he  has  to  do  in  it.  The  utilitarian  system  is  no- 
ble in  so  far  as  it  treats  him  as  an  intelligent  being  who  ought  to  understand  the  nature 
uf  his  occupation,  and  the  principles  involved  in  it.  If  you  bring  up  a  ploughman  in 
utter  ignorance  of  everything  relating  to  the  food  of  plants,  of  every  mechanical  princi- 
^4e  of  farm  implements,  of  the  weather  to  which  he  is  exposed,  of  the  sun  that.shinee 

ij pon  him,  and  makes  the  plants  to  grow,  of  the  rain  which,  while  it  drenches  him,  re- 
tieshei  the  crops  around,  is  that  ignorance  conducive  to  his  functions  as  an  intelligent 
)>eing  '?  All  nations  which  have  in  recent  years  revised  their  educational  systems,  have 
provided  a  class  of  Secondary  Schools  for  the  industrial  classes,  especially  devoted  to 
teach  them  the  principles  of  science  and  art  relating  to  their  industries.  Holland  com- 
pels every  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  to  erect  such  schools." 

3.  The  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Kansas  makes  the  following  highly  sa^ee- 
tive  remarks  on  the  subject : 

"  A  practical  education  is  by  far  the  best.  Close  observation  in  everyday  life  leads 
to  this.  Inquiry  and  observation  are  encouraged  by  visiting  with  the  pupils  the  tele- 
graph office,  the  printing  office,  the  book-bindery,  mills  and  factories  of  all  kinds,  the 
foundry  and  machine  shops.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  points  of  interest,  and 
the  workini,'  of  the  machinery  fully  explained,  together  with  the  practical  utility  and  im- 
portance of  each  particular  avocation,  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  and 
their  general  influence  upon  society.  Such  visits  give  the  pupil  a  much  better  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  departments  of  business  are  conducted,  and  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machinery,  than  all  the  apparatus  that  can  be  found." 

2.  Time  Wasted  in  the  Schools. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Illinois  thus  illustrates  how  much  valuable  time  is 
wasted  in  the  Public  Schools.  He  says  :  "  From  eight  to  ten  years  are  devoted  to  spell 
ing  and  reading  in  school.  That  is,  the  pupil  is  expected  and  required  to  prepare  and  re 
cite  one  or  more  daily  lessons  in  each  of  ^those  things  during  nearly  or  quite  the  whole. 
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period  of  his  Oommon  School  pupilage.  About  one-tenth  of  the  extreme  allotted  span 
of  hnman  life  to  learn  to  read,  pronounee  and  spell  a  few  hundred  words  of  the  English 
tongue,  in  which  he  was  bom  !  Does  it  not  seem  absurd  1  The  treasure  is  indeed  pre- 
cious—every child  must  possess  it,  cost  what  it  may.  But  is  it  necessary  to  pay  such  a 
price  ?  No ;  not  the  half  of  it.  It  is  confidently  affirmed  that,  with  proper  instruction, 
every  child  of  good  health  and  fair  natural  abilities  can  and  should,  in  four  years  or  less, 
of  six  school  months  each,  beginning  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  alphabet,  acquire  such  a 
practical  knowledge  of  reading  and  spelling  in  his  native  English,  Ihat  he  may  thereafter 
lay  aside  and  dispense  with  both  of  those  studies,  so  far  as  formal  lesson-getting  and  reci- 
tation therein  is  concerned,  and  devote  his  time  to  other  things.  This  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed with  deliberate  confidence,  as  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  both  of 
which  abundantly  confirm  the  conclusions  previously  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
nature  and  elements  of  the  problem  itself.  Indeed  I  could  conscientiously  put  the  case 
in  still  stronger  terms.'' 

3.  Complaints  against  the  System  of  Public  School  Teaching. 

It  is  considered  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Public  Schools  is  disturbed.  There  are  allegations  of  inefficiency  and  failure 
which,  if  true,  affect  not  merely  the  form  but  the  substance  of  the  School  System,  And 
yet  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  while  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  among 
the  representatives  of  different  classes,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  substantial  and  surprising 
agreement  in  a  few  important  particulars.  Among  the  points  which  a  comparison  of 
statements  shows  to  be  held  in  common  are  the  following : — (1.)  That  the  course  of  study 
in  the  common  ungraded  Schools  of  the  country  needs  revision,  both  as  to  the  branches 
of  study  embraced  therein,  and  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  one. 
(2.)  That  many  of  these  Schools  are  not  doing  their  elementary  work  well ;  that  the  pu- 
pils rarely  become  good  and  sure  spellers,  or  easy  and  fluent  readers,  and  are  deficient  in 
penmanship,  and  especially  in  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  rules  pertaining  to  punctuation, 
the  use  of  capitals  and  the  common  proprieties  of  letter-writing  and  English  composition. 
(3.)  That  the  teaching  is  too  bookish,  narrow  and  technical,  being  largely  defective  in  me- 
thod, dull  in  manner  and  therefore  devoid  of  attractiveness,  inspiration  and  zest.  (4.) 
That  there  is  too  much  isolation  in  Schools  and  school  work  ;  too  little  sympathy  between 
the  wodd  within  and  the  world  without  the  School-house  ;  too  little  apprehension  of  the 
fact  that  Schools  are  places  of  apprenticeship  wherein  to  learn  the  use  of  a  few  necessary 
tools  and  implements,  wherewith  to  fight  the  battles  of  life  and  duty  in  the  world.  (5.) 
Finally,  that  the  attention  paid  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  is  unsatisfactory. 

4.  Reform  in  the  Mode  of  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools. 

A  recent  writer,  ^Prof.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,)  in  an  essay  on  "  Reform  in  Primary 
Teaching,"  points  out  in  graphic  language  the  defects  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  *'  child 
ren  in  the  School-room."     He  summarizes  a  few  practical  suggestions  on  the  subject  as  fol 
lows.    His  "  new  departure  "  consists : — 

1.  In  dividing  School  life  into  two  periods,  known  respectively  as  the  how  or  fact 
period,  and  the  why  or  philosophical.  Instruction  during  the  first  period  consists  in  giv 
ing  processes,  familiarizing  tables,  acquiring  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  performing,  and 
should  be  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  conversation^. 

2.  As  all  studies  in  the  School-room  may  be  classed  under  the  three  heads  of  language, 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  as  the  elements  of  all  physical  and  natural  science 
^h(ndd  be  taught  to  the  youngesi  child  that  enters  the  School,  every  child  should  have  daily 
one  lesson  in  language,  one  in  mathematics,  and  one  in  science. 

3.  Instruction  should  first  be  given  in  how  to  properly  use  the  senses,  that  they  may 
convey  to  the  mind  accurate  knowledge,  properly  certified  to  or  tested.  Very  much  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  securing  greater  accuracy  of  the  perspective  faculties. 

This  embraces  three  studies,  all  that  any  pupil  at  any  time  of  life  ought  to  pursue.  la 
eonnection  with  this,  drawing,  writing  and  music  come  in,  not  as  studies,  but  as  changes, 
which  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  woid,  rest. 
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4.  The  ^km  instead  9f  the  ufriiten  word  should  first  be  taught  No  attention  or  time 
should  be  given  during  this  first  period  to  teach  the  letters  or  figures.  Words  should  be 
printed. or  written  (better  the  latter)  simply  as  forms  or  as  pictures  are  made.  These 
may  be  taken  from  wall  cards,  or  from  lessons  put  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher.  A& 
speQing  would  not  be  used  did  we  not  write,  and  as  we  use  it  properly  only  in  writing, 
spelling  should  not  be  taught  until  writing  is  learned,  and  oral  spelling  should  never  he 
used  as  a  process  for  teaching  spelling. 

As  words  should  be  taught  before  letters,  the  time  will  not  be  long  before  the  letters 
and  figures  will  be  known  by  the  pupils,  and  you  will  have  been  saved  a  vast  amount  of 
vexatious,  tedious,  and  patience-tr3dng  work,  and  the  pupil  will  have  been  saved  that  rough, 
stony  and  thorny  path  over  which  the  most  of  us  have  trodden  in  sorrow.  They  will  have 
picked  up  these  little  waifs  or  integral  parts  of  language  the  natural  way. 

If  we  desire  to  teach  language  efficiently  and  correctly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
habits  of  speech  are  caught  much  more  easily  and  readily  than  taught  • 

5.  Physical  science  should  be  taught  by  bringing  the  subjects  and  things  of  which  they 
treat  as  far  as  possible  into  the  presence  of  the  child.  Let  his  eyes  see  and  his  hands  feel 
the  subjects  and  things  presented.  In  doing  this  every  School  room  becomes  a  miniature 
museum.  I  should  like  to  exhibit  such  a  one  as  I  have  now  in  mind,  collected  entirely 
by  the  children  of  the  School.  In  thus  studying  these  subjectiS  the  child  is  brought  in  di- 
**ect  contact  with  the  material  which  he  daily  meets  and  has  to  do  with  in  after  life. 
His  vocabulary  is  increased,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  spelling  of 
^ords.     All  his  exercises  should  be  written. 

6.  No  Primary  School  ought  to  be  open  for  a  longer  period  each  day  than  four  hours, 
and  the  rooms  should  be  so  arranged  and  such  fixtures  furnished  as  will  allow  the  pupil 
to  be  standing  or  sitting,  as  he  may  desire.  Children  thus  situated,  it  is  found,  seldom 
sit.    This  is  nature's  plan. 

7.  None  but  experienced  teachers  and  those  of  much  learning  and  culture,  ought  ever 
to  be  placed  in  Primary  Schools.  Consequently  the  primary  teacher  ought  to  have  a 
higher  salary  than  in  any  other  grade. 

8.  The  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Maine,  in  an  instructive  paragraph  of  hi& 
last  report,  thus  gives  the  result  of  his  own  experience  on  the  best  mode  of  "keep- 
ing children  employed  in  school."    He  says : — 

**  During  the  last  winter  I  endeavoured,  by  visiting  the  Schools,  and  by  public 
lectures,  to  solve  the  question,  ^How  shall  young  children  be  kept  busy  in  their  studies  so 
as  to  render  them  interested  and  profited  by  them  ) '  While  visiting  the  schools,  I  noticed 
that  from  one-half  to  twothii*ds  of  the  children  were  idle  a  large  portion  of  the  time.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  feeling  that  the  time  of  these  children  v^  as  valuable  as 
it  ever  will  be,  I  devised  a  course  of  exercises  by  which  the  children  could  be  employed  | 
while  the  teacher  might  be  engaged  in  other  duties.  I,  thei*efore,  introduced  scrip-hand  | 
writing  on  the  blackboard  and  on  their  slates.  Contraiy  to  the  generally  received  opinion,      I 


young  children  will  learn  scrip-hand  more  easily  than  the  printed  forms  of  the  letters. 
Little  children  delight  in  imitating  the  older  ones,  and  whenever  I  presented  the  subject 
to  the  young  children,  they  bounded  to  the  work  with  the  most  intense  pleasure.  Mad} 
teachers  have  pursued  the  course  with  most  interesting  results.  It  places  a  new  power 
in  the  hands  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  gives  the  children  something  to  do.  My 
cardinal  motto  in  this,  as  in  other  work,  has  been,  that  children  love  to  do  things  when 
they  know  how  to  do  them. 

**  Other  exercises  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  drawing  and  geography,  were  introduced,  so 
that  under  skilful  management  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  could  be  employed  not  as  a  i 
compulsory  exercise,  but  one  in  which  the  children  delighted  to  engage.  I  deem  thes*' 
as  vital  points  in  advancing  the  condition  of  our  schools  ;  and  I  notice  that  in  proportioo 
as  teachers  have  taken  hold  of  these  matters,  have  their  services  been  in  demand  and 
higher  wages  obtained." 

5.  Written  Examinations  as  an  Edttcational  Help. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  educators,  the  system  of  written  examinations  is  found  to  be 
a  most  valuable  help  in  Uie  process  of  education.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Minne^oU 
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thus  writes,  and  his  opinions  are  endorsed  by  the  teachers  of  his  State  in  the  resolution 
below.     He  says  : — 

"  There  is  no  exercise  in  which  pupils  can  engage  that  will  be  a  source  of  more  profit 
to  them,  or  of  greater  satisfaction  to  teachers  and  parents  than  this  work.  Nothing  would 
be  of  more  lasting  benefit  to  all  classes  in  our  High  and  graded  Schools  than  to  have  daily 
drills  in  expressing  their  ideas  on  paper,  taking  for  a  subject  some  of  their  regular  lessons. 
By  this  means  lasang  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  pupil  by  enabling  him  to  express  his  ideas 
clearly  and  readily.  The  teacher  in  correcting  the  work  should  do  it,  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  exhibited  in 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  penmanship,  spelling,  neatness  of  paper,  and  style 
of  expresaioa  This  matter  of  written  examinations  was  discussed  in  the  last  conyention 
of  county  superintendents  to  urge  upon  teachers  of  all  grades  its  great  importance.  No 
one  will,  I  think,  over  estimate  the  importance  of  this  work,  who  knows  how  much  diffi*^ 
culty  the  pupils  in  our  best  Schools  find  in  expressing  their  ideas  on  paper,  even  when 
writing  on  a  subject  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted.  Any  one  who  can  do  well  in  a 
written  examination  can  do  well  in  an  oral  one.  But  often  those  who  recite  well  orally 
show  very  many  errors  as  soon  as  they  answer  questions  on  paper." 

"  Resolved^  That  we  heartily  approve  and  recommend  the  practice  of  frequent  written 
and  oral  examinations  in  our  Public  Schools,  and  that  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  our  Schools  that  such  examinations  be  had  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  month.** 

6.  Objbct  Teaching  as  an  iNXRODUcrnoN  to  Practioal  Sgtknce 
IN  THE  Schools. 

As  ^^  Object  Teaching"  is  a  most  valuable  mode  of  introducing  the  study  of  practical 
science  into  the  Schools,  I  think  it  well  briefly  to  state  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  to  notice  an  interesting  fact  relating  to  our  Depository  in  connection  with  its  adoption 
in  the  neighbouring  State  of  New  York,  taken  from  the  Eeport  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
The  Report  says  : — 

**  In  the  history  of  education  no  era  is  more  distinguished  than  that  which  Pestalozsi 
introduced.  This  great  philanthropist  and  educator  originated  the  most  signal  reform  in 
the  training  of  young  minds — ^the  most  radical,  far-reaching,  and  philosophical  that  has 
ever  been  undertaken  by  man.  Like  all  noted  characters  who  stand  for  the  ruling  ideas 
of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  he  ^  builded  wiser  than  he  knew.'  He  started  on  the 
assumption  that  all  methods  of  education  to  be  normal,  should  be  natural,  and  immedi- 
ately put  his  own  hand  to  the  work  of  revolutionizing  the  systems  of  instruction  he  found 
around  him.  This  idea  he  would  make  supreme.  'Hie  child  is  pre-eminently  a  creature 
of  sense :  it  lives  in  the  objects  around  it,  and  therefore  those  objects,  and  not  dry  abstract 
names  and  propositions,  should  be  the  material  of  its  study. 

"  Things  and  not  words,  that  was  the  motto.  Give  the  child  what  it  can  see,  and 
hear,  and  feel ;  and  from  the  known  properties  of  such  objects  it  will  ascend  by  the  com- 
mon route  of  all  true  discovery  to  other  attributes  which  are  yet  to  be  known.  Pestalozzi 
pUed  his  contemporaries  with  the  question,  how  in  the  first  instance  is  the  area  of  human 
knowledge  extended  in  any  line  of  research  whatever  ?  Since  the  days  of  Bacon  men 
were  asking  Nature  questions,  and  she  never  had  failed  to  respond  eventually  to  their  in- 
quiries. And  now  the  theory  was,  that  the  children,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
teacher,  should  make  up  their  own  discoveries  in  some  way. 

"  The  idea  took  entire  possession  of  Pestalozzi,  and  henceforth  his  whole  life  was 
given  up  to  the  work  of  drawing  out  and  elaborating  his  scheme.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  his  own  efforts  towards  realizing  his  plan  were  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  diversified 
experiments  with  the  most  disheartening  and  unsatisfying  results.  Failure  followed  upon 
failure,  and  yet  his  enthusiasm  and  depth  of  conviction  only  gathered  fire  and  intensity 
from  each  successive  disappointment.  He  organised  schools  and  wrote  books ;  indeed,  he 
werificed  all  he  had  and  his  life  in  the  great  reform. 

"  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  system  he  inaugurated  spread  itself  rapidly  throughout 
the  European  States,  and  extended  itself  into  our  own  country.  It  practically  gave 
Pnisfiia  its  peerless  system  of  Public  Schools  which  has  been  the  pole-star  of  educationists 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world.   Whatever  of  superiority  that  system  has,  it  was^ 
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directly  to  the  infusion  of  Pestalozzianism  in  it  and  the  new  moral  injipulse  which  the 
whole  work  of  popular  instruction  received  through  that  noovement.  Commending  itself 
to  the  great  minds  of  all  countries,  it  was  transplanted,  almost  within  the  life  time  of  its 
founder,  to  Prussia,  Germany,  Sardinia,  Greece,  Denmark,  England,  and  many  of  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  through  the  munificence  of  William  McClure,  and  the  la- 
bours of  Jas.  Keef,  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  it  gained  a  foothold  in  1809  on  American  soil 
through  a  systematic,  though  somewhat  inauspicious,  effort  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia." 

Object  Teaching  introduced  into  the  State  of  New  York  from  Ontario. 

The  Report  thus  speaks  of  the  introduction  of  "  Object  Teaching"  into  New  York 
from  the  Educational  Depositor}'  of  Ontario : — 

"  The  system  was  introduced  and  modified  in  adaptation  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind  and 
character  in  the  best  Schools  of  Canada,  and  the  celebrated  Normal  and  Model  Schools  of 
Toronto.  These  Schools  were  visited  by  Prof.  K  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  New  York,  who 
incidentally  found  in  the  Depository  there  the  books  published  by  the  *  Home  and  Colo 
nial  Society*  on  elementary  instruction.  These  he  brought  home  with  him,  together  with 
pictures,  and  other  apparatus  used  in  illustrating  the  lessons,  and  such  practical  hints  in 
organization  and  method  as  those  promising  Schools  afforded.  There  aoon  sprung  np 
in  Oswego,  under  the  enterprising  and  persistent  labours  of  this  indefatigable  educator, 
an  Institution,  which,  until  the  present  time,  has  maintained  the  character  of  being  ^e 
,  great  centre  of  objective  teaching  in  the  United  States.  Thence,  in  all  directions,  in 
Schools  of  all  sorts,  Normal  Schools,  Schools  of  applied  science,  Institutes,  Teacheis' 
Associations,  Academies,  Colleges,  indeed  everywhere,  the  system  has  taken  more  or  less 
root.  In  the  Public  Schools,  especially  the  whole  system  of  primary  instruction  has  been 
revolutionized  by  the  introduction  of  these  methods,  and  the  higher  departments  of  our 
graded  School  system  have  felt  the  same  refashioning  influence  to  an  extent  scarcely  les» 
perceptiole." 

7.  Necessity  for  Teaching  Prachcal  Science  in  the  Schools — ^Examples. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  necessity,  founded  upon  our  own  experience  and  defi- 
ciencies, for  introducing  the  new  subjects  of  study  into  our  Public  Schools.  I  have  shown 
that  the  springing  up  and  growth  of  various  kinds  of  manufactures  and  industries  among 
us  have  compelled  the  Department  to  suggest  means — even  at  a  later  period  in  oar  edu- 
cational history  than  it  should  have  been  done — by  which  we  should  be  able  to  produce 
skilled  artizans  among  ourselves.  Judged  by  the  experience  and  example  of  their  edu- 
cating states  and  countries,  our  Legislature — though  a  little  behind  time — has  wiselj 
provided  and  required  that  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  shall  be  taught  in  oar 
Public  Schools.  I  shall  now  give  a  few  of  those  illustrative  examples,  in  order  to  show 
that  other  countries,  whose  educational  system  can  boast  of  no  higher  degree  of  effidencj 
than  ours,  whose  industrial  necessities  are  no  greater,  and  the  intelligence  of  whose  people 
is  not  beyond  that  of  ours,  have  even  gone  further  in  this  direction  than  we  have  thought 
of  doing. 

(1.)  Example  of  the  State  op  Illinois. 

In  the  much  younger  State  of  Illinois — whose  wilds  were  even  first  explored  by  white 
men  from  Canada— the  Legislature  has  by  enactment  declared  that 

"  No  teacher  shall  he  authorized  to  teach  a  Common  School  who  is  not  qualified  to  teach  tkt 
elements^  of  the  Natural .  Sciences,  Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health,  in  addition  to  tk 
Ranches  prevumsly  required." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  that  State  (Hon.  N.  Bateman),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  practical  results  of  the  enactment  requiring  that  the  elements  of  natural  science 

*  The  State  Superintendent  thus  defines  the  meaning  of  the  term  Elementi.  STe  says  :  *'  The  *  Elemeati* 
•f  a  Science  are  its  fundamental  principles,  its  rudiments,  its  primary  rules,  laws  and  facts  ;  the  siiDpitirt 
and  most  essential  things  involvea  in  a  Knowledge  of  it." 
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be  made  a  part  of  the  Common  School  course,  says  that: — *There  are  good  reasons  for  anti- 
cipating from  it  krge  and  substantial  advantages.  It  is  believed  that  the  measure  \nll 
prove  beneficial  to  teachers ;  to  the  schools  as  such ;  to  the  pupils ;  to  the  public  at  large, 
and  to  the  general  cause  of  popular  education  and  Free  Schools. 

Extraordinary  effects  upon  Teachers. — "  The  law  too  (quoted  above),  making  the  study 
of  natural  science  a  condition  of  licensure,  has  produced  a  great  awakening  in  the  host  of 
torpid  and  lethar^c  teachers.  The  Conunon  School  elements  of  society,  so  to  speak,  were 
profoundly  stirred  everywhere,  and  a '  Free  School  revival  of  extraordinary  extent  and 
power  was  inaugurated.  From  the  time  the  new  law  was  fairly  promulgated  in  April 
last  till  the  Schools  opened  in  the  autumn,  the  whole  State  became,  as  it  were,  one  great 
camp  of  instruction.  Special  institutes  were  convened  for  the  purpose,  and  the  annual 
session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  same  work.  U^  to 
October  Ist,  1872,  the  number  of  teachers  examined  in  the  elements  of  th«  natural  sciences 
was  3,975,  of  whom  3,114  were  successful ;  so  that  in  three  months  from  the  day  the  new 
law  went  into  effect,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  State  had 
been  examined  and  duly  licensed  to  teach  the  new  branches.  If  those  be  added  who  were 
previously  qualified  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  science,  the  whole  number  capable  of  teach- 
ing the  new  branches  the  first  day  of  the  present  School  year,  would  be  about  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  State.  The  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  old  certificates 
expire,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  School  year,  the  elements  of  natural  science  will  be  taught 
in  nearly^all  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  nearly  every  county  in  the  State  has  already 
taken  some  part  in  the  movement.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  St.  Louis,  Misiouri,  that  the  effect,  in  a  single  year,  of  preparing  and  gi\'ing  one 
exercise  of  an  hour  per  week  in  natural  science  had  been  to  increase  the  general  efficiency 
and  power  of  the  teachers  in  that  city,  at  least  50  per  cent.  This  is  believed  to  be  no  exag- 
geration. Something  of  the  same  effect  has  already  been  noticed  in  many  of  the  Illinois 
Schools. 

Effect  iq}on  pupils, — "Nearly  all  the  causes  that  have  operated  to  depress  and  paralyse 
the  energies  and  aspiration  of  teachers  are  equally  effective  in  the  same  direction  upon 
scholars.  These  new  studies  are  in  harmony  with  the  instinct  and  tastes  of  children,  and 
awaken  their  interest.  In  declaring  that  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  shall  be 
'  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  the  Legislature  has  recofi:nized,  and  sought  to  utilize,  the  fact 
that  the  senses  are  the  pioneers  of  idl  knowledge,  and  that  their  cultivation  and  training 
ihould  be  made,  for  several  years,  the  chief  work  of  education.  The  value  of  a  habit  of 
l^uick,  sharp  observation ;  the  extent  and  certainty  of  its  development  by  proper  training 
in  early  yoath ;  the  impossibility  of  fully  securing  it  in  after  life,  and  the  manifold  bene- 
fits and  pleasures  accruing  all  through  life  from  its  exercise,  are  among  the  forcible  argu- 
neots  in  favour  of  the  method  of  primary  training  which,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  will 
be  introduced  into  our  Schools  in  connection  with  natural  science. 

fFider  Influences. — "  The  country  with  all  its  interests  and  industries,  is  deeply  com- 
cemed  in  whatsoever  tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  power  of  the  Public  Schools. 
The  statistics  of  Europe  and  America  demonstrate  the  superior  value  of  educated  or  skilled 
labour.  It  has  been  proved  that  in  this  country  the  educated  labourer  is  worth  one-fourth 
more  than  the  uneducated  labourer,  and  that  in  most  of  the  States  this  increase  amounts 
to  many  times  the  entire  cost  of  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools.  Every  wise  measure 
of  education,  every  incentive  to  mental  activity,  is,  therefore,  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
productive  resources,  and  so  to  the  wealth,  property  and  aggrandizement  of  mankind. 

Effects  of  Elimination  and  Revision. — "  How  shall  Schools  find  time  for  the  natural  sci- 
ences 1  By  a  careful  revision,  reconstruction,  and  abbreviation  of  their  courses  of  study  ; 
*  *  *  *  thus  bringing  together  and  compressing  into  a  brief,  rational  space, 
those  things  and  those  things  only,  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  be  known  and 
understood.  Applied  to  the  arithmetic  before  me,  this  process  would  reduce  its  pages 
from  400  to  not  more  than  150,  and,  for  District  School  purposes,  enhance  its  practical 
value  in  the  same  proportion,  inversely.  Applied  to  most  of  the  geographies  in  common 
use,  it  would  brush  away  the  rubbish  of  petty  details  which  cumber  and  disfigure  them, 
leaving  those  things  only  which  District  School  children  have  time  to  learn,  really  need  at 
this  stage  of  their  education,  and  may  reasonably  hope  to  remember.  Applied  to  the  lead- 
ing text-books  in  English  Grammar,  it  would  so  winnow  them  of  chaff,  surplusage,  amplifi- 
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cation,  and  inconsequentialities,  that  their  authors  and  makers  would  scarcely  know  them 
while  teachers  and  pupils  would  rejoice." 

^  (2.)  Example  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  says  truly  :- 

'  "  How  to  educate  our  children  and  secure  the  best  results,  with  the  greatest  ecouomy 
of  time  and  experience,  is  the  great  problem  of  the  day,  and  demands  the  best  thoughts  of 
'  a11  our  educators.  There  is  an  opinion  very  prevalent  among  them  that  while  our  Schools 
are  doing  a  great  and  noble  work,  they  are  not  accomplishing  all  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  of  them.  If  a  portion  of  the  time  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  in  the  attempt 
to  memorize  the  endless  and*  senseless  details  of  geography  and  of  history,  the  technica- 
lities of  grammar,  at  an  age  when  they  can  not  be  understood,  and  long  examples  in 
mental  arithmetic,  which,  with  their  complicated  solutions,  must  be  given  with  closed 
book,  and  in  precise,  logical  terms,  could  be  given  to  some  studies  that  would  really  in- 
terest the  children,  develop  their  perceptive  powers,  accustom  them  to  the  correct  use  of 
language,  and  be  of  real  practical  value  to  them  in  after  life,  more  satisfactory  results  than 
ar«^  now  attained  would  be  exhibited  to  the  close  of  the  child's  school-life.*' 

(3.)  Example  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

In  the  equally  young  State  of  Wisconsin  the  law  also  provides  that  :  '^  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall,  before  each  examination  held  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  appoint  three  competent  persons,  residents  of  this  State,  who  shall 
constitute  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  who  shall,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  said  Superintendent,  thoroughly  examine  all  persons  desiring  State 
cei-tificates  in  the  branches. of  study  in  which  applicants  are  now  required  to  be  examined 
b}  County  Superintendents  for  a  first  grade  certificate,  and  in  such  other  branches  as  the 
Sute  Superintendent  may  prescribe." 

The  branches  of  study  in  Natural  Science,  cfec,  to  which  the  Act  refers,  and  in  which 
applicants  are  now  required  to  be  examined,  are  .- 

"  The  elementary  principles  of  Nidural  Philosophy ,  Physiology,  Botany^  Zoology,  Chmistni, 
Gt  ology,  Political  Economy^  and  Mmtal  PhU^mphy'' 

8.  Importance  of  Teaching  Elementary  Science  in  the  Public  Schools. 

1.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  an  address  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  England, 
thus  deplores  the  absence  of  provision  for  teaching  elementary  science  in  the  Schools:— 

'*  The  educational  principle  of  Continental  nations  is  to  link  on  primary  Schools  to 
secondary  improvement  Schools.  The  links  are  always  composed  of  higher  subjects, 
the  three  R's  being  in  all  cases  the  basis  of  instruction ;  elementary  science,  and  even, 
some  of  its  applications,  is  uniformly  encouraged  and  generally  enforced.  But  as  we  havt" 
no  Schools  corresponding  to  the  secondary  improvement  Schools  for  the  working  classes, 
we  suppose  we  can  do  without,  used  as  links.  No  armour  plate  of  knowledge  is  given  U> 
our  future  artisan,  but  a  mere  veneer  of  the  three  R*s,  so  thin  as  to  rub  off  completely 
in  three  or  four  years  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  Under  our  present  system  of  elemen- 
tary teaching,  no  knowledge  whatever  bearing  on  the  life-work  of  a  people  reaches  them 
by  our  system  of  State  Education,  the  air  they  breathe,  the  water  they  drink,  the  tools 
they  use,  the  plants  they  grow,  the  mines  they  excavate,  might  all  be  made  the  subjects 
of  surpasaing  interest  and  importance  to  them  during  their  whole  life  :  yet  of  these  they 
learn  not  one  fact.  Yet  we  are  surprised  at  the  consequences  of  their  ignorance.  A 
thousand  men  perish  yearly  in  our  coal  mines,  but  no  school- master  tells  the  poor  miner 
the  nature  of  the  explosive  gas  which  scorches  him,  or  of  the  after- damp  which  chokes 
him.  Boilers  and  steam-engines  blow  up  so  Continually  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  • 
of  Commons  is  now  engaged  in  trying  to  diminish  their  alarming  frequency ;  but  the 
poor  stokers  who  are  scalded  to  death,  or  blown  to  pieces,  were  never  instructed  in  the 
nature  and  properties  of  them.  In  Great  Britain  alone  more  than  one  hundred  thoosand 
people  perish  annually,  and  at  least  five  times  as  many  sicken  grievously,  out  of  pare  ig- 
norance of  the  laws  of  health,  which  are  never  taught  them  at  School." 
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2.  In  regard  to  the  stady  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Schools,  the  English  Royal  Com- 
misfiioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  systems  of  Schools,  say  : — 

'^  We  think  it  established  that  the  study  of  Natural  Science  develops  better  than 
any  other  studies  the  observing  faculties,  disciplines  the  intellect  by  teaching  induction 
as  well  as  deduction,  supplies  a  useful  balance  to  the  studies  of  language  and  mathema- 
tics, and  provides  much  instruction  of  great  value  for  the  oceupations  of  adfter-life.'* 

9.  The  Study  of  Natural  History  in  thb  Schools. 

1  On  the  interest  which  can  be  excited  in  children  in  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
1  can  add  little  to  the  suggestive  remarks  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Bat  in  further  illustration  of  the  subject.  I  would  add  a  few  words  by  Professor  Agassis, 
formerly  a  distinguished  teacher  in  Switzerland  ^  latterly «  more  distinguished  professor 
in  the  United  States.  In  an  address  at  an  educational  meeting  in  Boston,  "  On  the 
desirability  of  introducing  the  study  of  Natural  History  into  our  Schools,  and  of  using 
that  instruction  as  a  means  of  developing  the  faculties  of  children,  and  leading  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Creator,"  Professor  A^LSsiz  observes : 

"  I  wish  to  awaken  a  conviction  that^he  knowledge  of  nature  in  our  day  \iefi  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  States  ;  that  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
IB  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  and  that 
on  these  grounds,  it  is  highly  important  that  this  branch  of  education  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  Schools  as  soon  as  possible.     To  satisfy  you  how  important  the  study  of 
nature  is  to  the  community  at  large,  I  need  only  allude  to  the  manner  in  which,  in  mo- 
dem times,  men  have  learned  to  control  the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  work  out  the  mate- 
rial which  our  earth  produces.     The  importance  of  that  knowledge  is  everywhere  mani* 
fested  to  us.     Aijd  I  can  refer  to  no  better  evidence  to  prove  that  there  is  hardly  any 
other  training  better  fitted  to  develop  the  highest  faculties  of  man  than  by  alluding  to  that 
venerable  old  man,  Humboldt,  who  was  the  embodimeilt  of  the  most  extensive  human 
knowledge  in  our  day,  who  acquired  that  pos^ition,  and  became  an  object  of  reverence 
throughout  the  world,  merely  by  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  nature.    If  it  be  true  then, 
that  a  knowledge  of  nature  is  so  important  for  the  welfare  of  States,  and  for  the  training 
of  men  to  such  high  positions  among  their  fellows,  by  the  development  of  their  best  fa- 
culties, how  desirable  that  such  a  study  should  form  part  of  all  education.     And  I  trust 
that  the  time  when  it  will  be  introduced  into  our  Schools  will  only  be  so  far  removed  as  is 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  capable  of  imparting  that  instruction  in  the  most 
elementary  form.   The  only  difficulty  is  to  find  teachers  equal  to  the  task,  for,  in  my  esti- 
mation, the  elementary  instruction  is  the  most  difficult.    It  is  a  mistaken  view  with  many 
that  a  teacher  is  always  efficiently  prepared  to  impart  the  first  elementary  instruction  to 
those  entrusted  to  his  care.     Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  entrusting  the  education  of  the  young  to  incompetent  teachers,  the  opportunity  is 
frequently  lost  of  unfolding  the  highest  capacities  of  the  pupils,  by  not  attending  at  once 
to  their  wants.    I  have  been  a  teacher  since  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  I  am  a  teacher 
still,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  teacher  all  my  life.     I  do  love  to  teach  ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing 80  pleasant  to  me  as  to  develop  the  faculties  of  my  fellow-beings  who,  in  their  early 
^,  are  etftrusted  to  my  care  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  better  taught  without  books  than  with  them  ;  and  there  are  some  cases  so  ob- 
vious, that  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  teachers  always  resort  to  books  when  they  would 
teach  some  new  branch  in  their  Schools.  When  we  would  study  Natural  History,  instead 
of  books  let  us  take  specimens — stones,  minerals,  crystals.   When  we  would  study  plants, 
let  UB  go  to  the  plants  themselves,  and  not  to  the  books  describing  them.  When  we  would 
study  animals,  let  us  observe  animals." 

2.  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  :  '*  For  many  years  it  has  been  one  of  my  constant  regrets, 
that  no  schoolmaster  of  mine  had  a  knowledge  of  Natural  History,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
have  taught  the  little  winged  and  wingless  neighbours  that  are  continually  meeting  me 
with  a  suutation  that  I  cannot  answer,  as  things  are.  Why  didn't  somebody  teach  me  the 
constellations  too,  and  make  me  at  home  in  the  starry  heavens  which  are  always  overhead, 
uid  which  I  don't  half  know  to  this  day  ?    But  there  will  come  a  day  when,  in  all  Scot- 
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tish  towns  and  villages,  the  schoolmasters  will  be  strictly  required  to  possess  sadi  capft- 
bilities." 

10.  School  Excursions  as  a  Practical  Means  of  Instruction. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the*State  of  Kansas,  thus  points  •it 
a  practical  and  suggestive  way  of  interesting  children  in  the  study  of  Natural  History. 
He  says : — 

"Excursions  to  the  fields  and  woods,  to  the  hill  sides.and  deep  valleys,  afford  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  observing  and  studying  nature  in  her  various  departments.  Th« 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  collect  and  preserve  specimens  of  the  different  varieties  of 
plants.  Every  variety  of  mineral,  from  the  most  common  clay  to  the  gem,  specimens  of 
rocks,  and  mineralized  anim^  and  vegetable  remains.  They  will  soon  learn  that  an  abun- 
dance of  shells  in  a  fossil  or  petrified  state,  are  found  in  limestone  ;  of  vegetables  in  saa>i- 
atone,  slate,  clay,  &c. ;  and  numerous  bones,  and  even  whole  skeletons  of  quadraped&, 
birds,  amphibious  animals,  fishes,  and  also  insects,  occur  in  rocks  of  various  description!." 

"  The  formation  of  cabinets,  herbaria  and  aquaria  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
School.  An  aquarium  in  a  school-room  is  a  source  of  never  ending  interest  It  opens 
a  new' department  in  nature  hitherto  but  littlS  studied.  Nature  always  rewards  her  cloa 
est  students  with  the  most  signal  success.  The  most  important  discoveries  have  been  made 
.  by  men  whose  early  lives  were  spent  in  a  close  observance  of  nature.  In  this  extensire 
range  of  subjects  the  teacher  will  easily  discover  the  peculiar  taste  and  aptitude  of  hi» 
pupils.  Let  them  be  encouraged  in  that  department  in  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  de 
signed  them  to  work.  1%  is  solemnly  believed  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the 
difficulties  incident  to  the  home  circle  and  the  school-room  arise  from  the  persistent 
efforts  of  parents  and  teachers  to  force  children  to  disregard  nature's  teaching.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  the  educator  to  make  mind,  nor  to  prevent  or  distort  it,  but  to  lead  it 
out,  to  develop  it  by  timely  assistance.  Independent  individual  thought,  study  and  ex- 
ertion develop  that  originality  of  mind  which  boldly  leaves  the  old  beaten  paths  of  sdenct 
and  fearlessly  strikes  out  into  new  and  unexplored  fields,|to  reap  the  rich  rewards  in  store. 
Mental  impressions  in  early  life  are  hard  to  obliterate.  How  important,  then,  that  the 
susceptible  mind  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of  order,  right  and  justice ;  with 
respect  for  equity,  good  government  and  rightful  authority.'* 

The  present  French  Grovernment  has  provided  for  making  these  School  Excursiona  a 
practical  benefit.  M.  Jules  Simon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  under  Ex-Presideni 
Tliiers,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  Head  Masters  of  Lyceums  (dated  September,  1872), 
dwells  on  eighteen  points  of  suggested  reform  in  the  French  School  System.  We  confia« 
ourselves  to  the  following : — 

*'  School  excursions  are  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  scholars,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  teachers.  The  topography  and  history  of  the  place  to  which  the  excursion 
is  made  are  to  be  studied  beforehand,  and  such  excursions  shall  embrace  ancient  castle», 
important  ruins,  famous  battle  fields,  museimis  and  factories,  or  shall  simply  be  of  a  botan- 
ical or  mineralogical  character." 

11.  Drawing  :  Its  Importance  and  Value  in  our  Schoodb. 

1.  So  important  and  necessary  was  drawing  (which  is  now  prescribed  in  our  Schools) 
felt  to  be  as  a  branch  of  learning,  that  in  1870,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  pwsed 
the  following  law  on  the  subject : 

"  The  General  Statutes  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the 
branches  of  learning  which  are  by  said  Section  required  to  be  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

"  Any  City  or  Town  may,  and  every  City  and  Town  having  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  Industrial  or 
Mechanical  Drawing,  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening 
Schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee."  * 

2.  On  the  operation  of  this  enactment,  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Um^ 
sachusetts  remarks : 
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"  A  special  agent  (W.Smith,  Esq.,  Art  Master  of  Leeds,  England)  was  appointed  bj 
die  Board  in  July,  1871,  as  director  of  Art  Education,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  work 
of  aiding  in  the  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  1870,  relating  to  the  teaching 
of  drawing  in  the  Public  Schools.  *  *  His  labours  thus  far,  have  met  with  gratifying 
success.  *  *  It  is  now  admitted  by  all  who  have  examined  the  subject,  that  every- 
one who  can  learn  to  write  can  ieam  to  draw,  and  that  dratcing  u  simpler  in  its  elements 
and  can  be  more  easUy  acquired  than  writing.  -  Special  instructors  are  no  more  required  for 
drawing  than  for  writing  and  arithmetic.  Teachers  must  learn  and  teach  elementary 
drawing  as  they  learn  to  teach  other  branches.  //  has  been  found  abroad  that  teachers  can 
acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  ofdraioing  without  any  greai  sacrifice  of  time  or  patience." 

3.  The  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  so  well  known  as  a  leading  educationist,  in  the  United 
States,  thus  speaks  of  the  wuse  in  which  children  can  be  instructed  in  drawing  : 

"  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  every  grade  of  our  Public  Schools.  The  first  in- 
stinct or  inclination  of  the  child  is  to  handle  the  pencil,  tnd  '*  draw  something.'  The 
sparks  of  what  may  be  'that  sacred  fire/  should  not  be  smothered,  but  fanned  into  a 
flame.  Drawing  is  the  alphabet,  or  rather  the  language  of  art :  and  when  this  is  under- 
stood, the  child  is  the  possible  sculptor,  painter  or  architect.  Instruction  in  these 
elements  of  art  corrects  the  taste  and  gives  the  hand  skill ;  it  gives  the  trained,  artistic 
eye  which  detects  the  incongruous,  the  unfraceful,  and  the  ill-proportioned,  and  which, 
OB  the  other  hand,  the  graceful,  harmonious  and  symmetrical  never  escape. 

'^  The  instructed  eye  derives  the  same  intense  delight  from  the  pleasures  of  sight  as 
the  instructed  ear  from  the  harmonies  of  sound.  The  introduction  of  this  branch  of  study 
into  our  Public  Schools  will  do  more  than  anvthing  else  to  popularize  art,  and  give  the 
whole  people  a  taste  for  art  in  its  nobler  as  well  as  simpler  forms.'' 

4.  The  Board  of  Education  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts  (a  well-known  manufacturing 
town),  thus  summarizes  the  value  and  importance  of  drawing  in  the  Schools : — 

"  The  importance  of  drawing,  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction,  has  been  recognized 
in  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  for  a  long  time  ;  which  fact  has  given  them 
great  advantage  in  the  manual  arts.  Sixty  years  ago,  the  great  Napoleon  caused 
drawing  to  be  made  a  prominent  study  in  the  Schools  of  France  ;  the  success  of  the  arti- 
sans of  that  country  in  decorative  and  ornamental  productions  is  one  of  the  results,  bring- 
ing immense  wealth  to  its  shores  from  other  lands,  our  own  paying  no  small  part. 

"  In  Germany  the  teaching  of  drawing  has  been  universal  for  generations.  A  teacher 
who  could  not  draw  and  teach  drawing,  would  no  sooner  be  employed  in  one  of  her 
Schools  than  one  who  had  not  learned  to  read  and  write.  This  training  shows  itself  im 
the  superior  skill  and  accuracy  of  the  German  soldier,  and  it  adds  vastly  to  the  value  of 
the  German  mechanics,  enabling  them,  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  to  get  from  fifty 
•ents  to  a  dollar  a  day  more  than  workmen  of  equal  merit  in  other  respects. 

"At  the  World's  Exhibition,  in  London,  in  1851,  with  respect  to  manufactures  re- 
quiring artistic  skill,  England  stood  &west  but  one  among  the  countries  represented,  and 
the  United  States  stood  lowest  of  all.  The  educators  of  England,  aided  by  the  manufac- 
turers, immediately  caused  drawing  and  artistic  Schools  to  h^  established  in  all  the  large 
towns  of  the  kingdom  for  the  training  of  her  workman  and  workwomen.  The  result  was 
that  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  sixteen  years  later,  England  advanced  from  next  to  the  foot 
to  the  first  place  on  the  list.  Is  mortification  any  adequate  name  for  the  feeling  with 
which  we  learn  that  the  United  States  continue  complacently  at  the  foot  1 

'^  A  change  has  commenced,  the  educators  of  the  country  having  been  aroused  in  all 
directions.  Cincinnati  employs  six  public  drawing  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  $5,700.  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and  Chicago  have  made  this  branch  a  part 
of  their  school  instruction  in  all  grades,  and  now  our  old  commonwealth  has  introduced 
it  by  law  into  all  her  five  thousand  Public  Schools. 

"  We  may  expect  results  at  least  equal  to  those  reached  in  England,  and  may  have  a 
reasonable  hope  that  sixteen  years  hence  we  shall  have  disappeared  from  our  accustomed 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  list.  We  speak  of  drawing  only  as  applied  to  training  the  hand 
and  eye  for  industrial  purposes,  for  that  is,  we  think,  its  valuable  feature  as  a  branch  of 
pabUc  education. 

"  Drawing  is  the  written  language  of  the  eye,  even  as  words  are  the  written  language 
of  the  brain.    It  is  especially  the  language  of  mechanic  art.     Constant  difficulty  is  expe- 
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fienced  for  want  of  workmen  who  can  even  read  this  language — that  is,  who  can  work 
from  a  drawing  or  plan  without  constant  explanations,  which  machinists  say  is  the  caose 
of  no  small  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  to  both  employers  and  employed,  and  consequently 
to  the  community  at  large.  It  is,  therefore,  from  this  point  of  view  that  public  educators 
are  at  present  called  to  regard  the  subject,  leaving  higher  walks  of  art  to  be  considenod 
in  future  years.*'  * 

5.  The  English  Commissioners  in  their  report  thus  summarize  the  opinions  of  thott 
gentlemen  examined  by  them  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  drawing.      They  say  : 

"  Mr.  Stanton  remarks  that  '  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  means  of  refinement  or  as 
an  education  for  the  eye,  teaching  it  to  appreciate  form,  or  as  strengthening  habits  of 
accurate  observation,  or  again  as  of  direct  utility  for  many  professions  and  trades,  it  is 
equally  admirable.'  Dr.  Hodgson  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that '  drawing  should  be  taoght 
to  every  child  as  soon  as  h*  went  to  School,  and  added  that  it  was  alreiady  taught  to  all 
the  boys  (nearly  1,000)  in  the  Liverpool  Institute.'  From  Mr.  Samuelson's  letter  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  drawing  appears  to  be  alirays 
regarded  as  a  most  important  subject  of  instruction  in  the  technicai  Schools  on  the  Conti 
nent ;  and  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  excellence  ascribed  to  the  foreign  artisans  andsaper- 
intendents  of  labour  cannot  be  mistaken." 

&  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  com 
mending  the  efforts  made  in  the  State  to  introduce  drawing,  very  emphatically  observes- 

"  Let  these  schools  be  opened  in  all  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  we  may  expect  to 
find— 

"  I.  A  great  improvement  in  respect  to  the  taste  and  skill  exhibited  in  the  various 
products  of  industry. 

**  11.  A  rapid  multiplication  of  valuable  labour-saving  machines. 

"  HI.  And,  better  than  all,  an  increase  of  the  numbers  and  a  manifest  advance  in  tkf 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  and  character  of  the  artisans  themselves.  In  proportioii 
as  the  intellect  asserts  its  sway  over  mere  force,  as  the  cultivated  brain  controls  the  hand, 
labour  ceases  to  be  a  drudgery,  and  becomes  a  pleasure  and  delight ;  it  is  no  longer  a 
badge  of  servility,  but  an  instrument  of  power." 

**  These  recommendations  (says  Mr.  Eaton,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education)  an 
worthy  of  being  repeated  throughout  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  every  manufacturing 
town.  Indeed  the  efforts  for  the  training  of  mechanical  skill  are  so  rapidly  spreading  in 
all  civilized  lands  that  only  by  a  corresponding  attention  to  these  elements  of  instruction 
can  our  manufacturers  hopq  to  compete  with  those  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe." 

7.  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  says  :■- 
"  In  Central  Europe,  technical  education  is  provided  for ;  almost  every  trade  has  it* 
School,  and  they  contribute  largely  to  the  thrift  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  llie 
universality  of  instruction  in  drawing  is  a  marked  feature ;  and  I  urge  upon  all  supeiin 
tendents  and  those  in  authority  to  have  drawing  introduced  alongside  of  geography  and 
arithmetic." 

8.  In  his  valuable  work  "  In  the  School-room "  Professor  John  S.  Hart  thus  illu^ 
trates,  by  a  striking  example,  the  importance  of  drawing  in  our  Public  Schools ; — 

"  When  it  comes  to  skilled  labour  between  the  educated  and  ignorant  it  is  apparent 
that  an  intelligent  mechanic  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  one  ignorant  or  stupid. 

"  Many  years  ago  a  very  instructive  fact  on  this  point  came  under  my  own  peiwnal 
observation.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  had  frequent  need  of  the  aid  of  a  carpenter. 
The  work  to  be  done  was  liot  regular  carpentry,  but  various  odd  jobs,  alterations  ina 
adaptions  to  suit  special  wants,  and  no  little  time  and  materials  were  wasted  in  the  ptf 
petual  misconceptions  and  mistakes  of  the  successive  workmen  employed.  At  length  » 
workman  was  sent,  who  was  a  German,  from  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  After  listening 
attentively  to  the  orders  given,  and  doing  what  he  could  to  understand  what  his  employer 
wanted,  Michael  would  whip  out  his  pencil,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes,  with  a  few  lines, 
would  present  a  sketch  of  the  article,  so  clear  that  any  one  could  recognise  it  at  a  glance 
It  could  be  seen  at  once,  also,  whether  the  intention  of  his  employer  had  been  rightly 
conceived,  and  whether  it  was  practicable.  The  consequence  was  that  so  long  as  Michael 
was  employed  there  was  no  more  waste  of  materials  and  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vexation  of  continued  failures.     Michael  was  not  really  more  skilful  as  a  carpenter  than 
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many  others  who  had  preceded  him ;  but  his  knowledge  of  drawing,  gained  iu  a  Gom- 

n  School  in  his  native  country,  made  his  services  worth  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar 

day  more  than  those  of  any  other  workman  in  the  shop,  and  he  actually  received  two 

fllars  a  day  when  others  in  the  same  shop  were  receiving  only  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

!e  was  always  in  demand,  and  he  always  received  extra  wages,  and  his  work,  even  at 

jifaat  rate,  was  considered  cheap. 

"  What  was  true  of  Michael  in  carpentry  would  be  true  of  any  other  department  of 
necbanical  industry.  In  cabinet-making,  in  shoe-making,  in  tailoring,  in  masonry,  in 
liiphoktery,  in  the  various  contrivances  of  tin  and  sheet  iron  with  which  our  houses  are 
made  comfortable,  in  gas-fitting  and  plumbing,  in  the  thousand  and  one  necessities  of  the 
fans,  the  garden  and  the  kkchen,  a  workman  who  is  ready  and  expert  with  his  pencil,' 
who  has  learned  to  put  his  own  ideas  or  those  of  another  rapidly  on  paper,  is  worth  fifty 
per  cent  more  than  his  fellows  who  have  not  this  skill." 

12.  Tbchnical  Education  :  Its  Purposi  and  Object. 

This  subject  is  thus  defined  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts:— 

"  Technical  education  is  instruction  in  the  peculiar  knowledge  or  sj^eeial  skill  required 
in  any  business  or  occupation — the  training  Which  will  render  the  talents  of  the  citizen 
most  useful  to  the  state  in  that  particular  craft,  trade  or  profession  in  which  he  or  she  is 
engaged,  whether  as  mechanic,  farmer,  sailor,  engineer,  teacher,  merchant,  architect, 
minister,  doctor  or  lawyer.  As  the  education  of  the  Common  Schools  fits  the  youth  for 
the  performance  of  his  general  duties  as  a  citizen,  so  the  Technical  School  prepares  him 
for  the  special  duties  of  his  trade  or  profession.  Divinity,  Law  and  Medical  Schools,  for 
special  or  technical  instruction  in  those  professions,  have  long  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion." 

"  A  resolve  was  passed  by  the  last  General  Court '  relating  to  technical  instruction  iii 
Schools,'  by  which  the  Board  of  Education  was  directed  to  report  *  a  feasible  plan  for 
giving  in  tihe  Common  Schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  thi.s  commonwealth  addi- 
tioniu  instruction,  especially  adapted  to  young  persons  who  are  acquiring  practical  skill 
in  mechanic  or  technical  arts,  or  are  preparing  for  such  pursuits." 

It  is  appropriate,  in  connection  with  this  part  of  my  Report,  briefly  to  refer  to  what 
is  being  done  in  other  countries  to  provide  for  further  instruction  in  elementary  and  prac- 
tical science,  but  at  a  stage  beyond  that  of  our  High  Schools.  The  object  of  this  instruc- 
tion, taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is  (as  just  explained)  to  render  the  talents  of 
the  citizen  most  useful  to  the  state  in  that  particular  craft,  trade  or  profession  in  which 
he  or  she  is  engaged,  whether  as  mechanic,  farmer,  sailor,  engineer,  teacher,  merchant, 
architect,  minister,  doctor  or  lawyer. 

Schools  of  Technology  for  Artisans,  &c.,  are  of  quite  recent  origm  in  England,  the 
United  States,  and,  I  am  happ^  to  say,  in  Outario  also.  Early  in  1871,  the  Government 
of  Ontario  sent  two  Commissioners  (Drs.  Hodgins  and  Machattie)  to  the  United  States 
to  make  inquiries  "  in  regard  to  Schools  of  Practical  Science."  As  the  result  of  these 
inquiries,  a  "College  of  Technology  '*  was  established  in  Toronto  in  that  year.  It  is,  I 
believe,  quite  successful  In  France,  Switzerland,  and  in  most  of  Germany,  the  education 
of  artisans  commences  when  they  are  boys  at  School  Experience  has  shown  that  this  h 
the  proper  time  to  begin  this  kind  of  instruction,  as  boys  are  remarkably  apt  in  picking 
up  knowledge  of  this  kind  (which  appeals  to  their  senses) ;  besides,  it  gives  a  pleasing 
variety  to  the  otherwise,  and  to  them,  monotonous  routine  of  School. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  a  noted  American  educationist,  thus  strikingly  refers  to 
this  instinct  of  a  boy's  nature.     He  says  : 

"  The  first  instinct  or  inclination  of  the  child  is  to  handle  the  pencil,  to  *  draw  some- 
thing.* The  sparks  of  what  may  be  called  '  that  sacred  fire  '  should  not  be  smothered,  but 
tanned  into  a  flame.  Drawing  is  the  alphabet,  or  rather  the  language,  of  art ;  and  when 
this  is  understood,  the  child  is  the  possible  sculptor,  painter,  or  architect.  Instruction  in 
th^  elements  of  art  corrects  the  taste  and  gives  the  hand  skill ;  it  gives  the  trained, 
artistic  eye  which  detects  the  incongruous,  the  ungraceful,  and  the  ill-proportioned,  and 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  graceful,  the  harmonious,  the  symmetrical,  never  escape. 
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The  instructed  eye  derives  the  same  intense  delight  from  the  pleasures  of  sight  as  the 
instructed  ear  from  the  harmonies  of  sound.  The  introduction  of  this  branch  of  study 
into  our  Public  Schools  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  popularize  art,  and  give  tbt 
whole  people  a  taste  for  art  in  its  nobler  as  well  as  simpler  forms.'* 

13.  What  Technical  Education  has  done  in  England  in  16  Years. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts  says  : — 
''  In  this  branch  of  education,  as  in  many  others,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Anstrit, 
and  Belgium,  have  taken  the  lead,  leaving  England  and  America  far  behind  Id 
the  ^eat  Exhibition  in  London,  in  1851,  English  workmen  excelled  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
one  hundred  departments,  but  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  they  excelled  in  only  one- 
tenth.  During  those  sixteen  years,  artists,  mechanics,  engineers,  and  chemistB, 
trained  in  Technical  Schools,  had  entered  the  workshops  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of 
their  knowledge  had  transferred  to  the  continent  the  supremacy  England  had  so  long 
enjoyed.  England,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  jurors  at  the  Exposition,  at  one« 
established  Technical  Schools  in  many  of  her  largest  cities,  and  has  determined  thM 
hereafter  her  citizens  shall  be  at  least  as  well  educated  as  those  of  continental  Earope." 

14.  Connection  between  Education  and  Invention. 

As  to  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  instruction  on  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  a  people, 
the  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  to  the  Board  ol  Education  in  Connecticut,  gives  th€ 
following  illustrations  from  his  own  State  : — 

'^  It  is  plainly  due  to  the  former  excellence  of  our  Schools,  and  the  universality  of 
education  among  the  people,  that  Connecticut  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  number, 
variety,  and  value  of  its  inventions.  Otir  manufactories  are  relatively  more  numeroui 
and  more  diversified  in  their  processes  and  products  than  those  of  any  other  State.  Tbt 
ingenuity  and  inventive  talent  of  our  people  have  ever  been  remarkable,  as  is  shown  bj 
the  statistics  of  the  Patent  Office. 

"  The  whole  number  of  patents  granted  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  yew 
1871  was  12,511,  of  which 

"  To  citizens  of  Connecticut  were  667,  being  one  to  each  806 

"        ".      District  of  Columbia  136  "         "  979 

"        Massachusetts  1,386  "         "  1,051 

Bhode  Island  184  ''        "         1,181 

"         "         New  York  2,954  "         "  1,450 

New  Jersey  496  "        "  1,827." 

15.  Patents  for  School  Furniture. 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  says: — "  The  United  States  Patent  Office  con- 
tains a  record,  year  by  year,  of  an  interesting  measure  of  educational  progress.  I  am 
indebted  to  Gen.  M.  D.  Leggett,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  the  list  issued  under  thii 
division  during  the  past  year.  The  total  number  reached  143;  of  which  number  there 
were  from  California,  2  ;  Connecticut,  1  ;  Georgia,  3  ;  Illinois,  5  ;  Indiana,  7  ;  Kentucky 
3 ;  Louisiana,  1;  Maine,  1';  Maryland,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  18;  Michigan,  3;  Minnesota,  4. 
Missouri  3  ;  New  Hampshire,  1 ;  New  Jersey,  6  ;  New  York,  49;  Ohio,  14  ;  Pennsylvania. 
11 ;  Texas,  1 ;  District  of  Columbia,  6  ;  Canada,  2.  Of  these  patents  there  were,  r» 
pecting  desks  and  seats,  21  ;  pens,  pencils  and  cases,  24 ;  paper  fasteners,  files  and  holders, 
12  ;  ink  and  inkstands,  12  ;  ventilation  and  construction  of  buildings,  9  ;  hand  stamps,  <&c, 
6  ;  slates,  &c.  6  ;  book-«ases,  stands,  and  holders,  6  ;  black-boards,  &c.,  5  ;  chartrholdeis, 
4 ;  copying-presses,  4 ;  erasers,  &c.,  4 ;  and  21  are  for  improvements  in  miscellaneous 
articles. 

16.  Educational  Conditions  of  Successful  Labour. 

From  an  elaborate  essay  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Massachusetts,  I  make  the  following  extract  • 
— "  In  the  performance  of  all  labour  of  the  body,  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered : 
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1.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  material  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  done;  2. 
The  force  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected.  It  is  necessary  to  adapt  the  force  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  matter  in  which  changes  are  to  be  made,  and  to  apply  it  in  such  a  way  and 
manner  as  to  produce  the  desired  results  without  injury  to  the  operator  or  the  subject  of 
the  work. 

"  The  carpenter  works  on  wood  ;  the  smith  on  metals  ;  the  brickmaker  on  clay ;  and 
the  farmer  on  the  earth.  £ach  must  comprehend  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  sub 
stance  to  which  he  applies  his  hands  or  his  tools,  and  the  best  way  of  making  this  appli- 
cation, in  order  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  This  necessity  is  attached  to  aU  the  labour 
of  the  world.  Mechanics  of  every  grade,  the  coarsest  as  well  as  the  most  refined,  the 
wood-sawyer,  the  coal-heaver,  the  shoveller  of  gravel,  all  come  under  this  law,  all  need  to 
stady,  observe  and  reflect,  and  in  proportion  as  their  minds  co-operate  with  the  hands 
in  ratio  of  the  activity  and  correctness  of  their  perceptive  powers,  and  the  careful- 
De^  of  their  conclusions,  will  succeed  in  their  attempts  at  work.  The  difference  in  the 
degree  of  this  co-operation  of  brain  with  muscle,  or  the  habits  of  observation  and  reasoning 
with  the  physical  movement  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  successful  and  the  un- 
successful, in  every  sphere  of  employment. 

"  Intelligent  workmen,  with  their  eyes  ever  open,  clearly  comprehending  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  materials  on  which  they  are  to  operate,  and  the  changes  that  they 
are  to  make,  next  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  can  best  apply  their  powers  for  this 
purpose.  Having  thus  laid  their  plans,  they  use  their  powtfr  discreetly  and  effectively. 
Tliey  strike  their  blows  where,  and  in  the  direction  that  will  give  them  the  best  effect. 
They  waste  no  time  nor  strength  in  striking  where  no  change  can  or  ^eed  to  be  made. 
^Vhon  a  succession  of  blows  is  needed  to  produce  a  definite  result,  they  are  so  given  that 
tiieir  effect  is  accumulative.  Each  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  preceding.  The  skilful  wood- 
cutter strikes  the  second  blow  with  his  axe  in  the  plane  and  place  of  the  first ;  the  third 
and  fourth  follow  in  the  same  plane,  until  the  parts  are  severed. 

"  The  observant  workmen  run  against  no  needless  obstructions  j  or,  if  they  meet 
them,  at  once  they  discover  whether  they  can  be  overcome ;  and  if  not,  they  expend  no 
^jrce  in  the  struggle  to  remove  the  immovable.  They  arrange  and  perform  the  sucoessiv* 
processes  of  their  work  with  appropriateness.  Each  exertion  seems  to  grow  necessarily 
out  of  its  predecessor  and  to  add  to  its  effect.  As  soon  as  one  process  is  completed,  tht 
»ext  suggests  itself,  with  a  manifest  fitness.  No  time  is  lost  in  doubt  as  to  what  shall  be 
lone  next,  or  in  the  transition  from  one  step  to  another.  No  mistakes  are  made  in  the 
order  or  propriety  of  these  movements.  Such  men  do  not  depend  merely  upon  their 
WOy  force  in  effecting  their  purposes.  They  take  advantage  of  all  the  natural  aids 
which  are  offered  in  the  position  and  relation  of  the  substance  on  which  they  wish  to 
operate.  They  take  hold  of  things  in  the  way  they  can  be  most  conveniently  moved.  They 
do  their  work  easily  and  with  comparative  grace.  They  are  what  are  commonly  called 
handy  men.  They  have  an  aptitude  for  whatever  they  undertake  to  do.  Without 
iiupferior  strength,  they  use  what  they  have  with  such  tact  that  they  accomplish  large 
resuka 

'^  A  skilful  builder  of  rude  stone  walls  in  a  rural  district  was  rather  a  slight  man  as 
to  stature  and  weight,  yet  he  was  noted  for  his  power  to  place  on  a  wall,  unaided,  a  larger 
stone  than  any  other  man  in  his  town.  His  neighbours  said  he  knew  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  could  handle  heavy  stones  easily.  Unconsciously,  he  was  a  practical  natural 
philosopher  in  his  work.  He  availed  himself  of  the  facilities  of  means  and  position  that 
nature  afforded  him,  the  lever,  inclined  plane,  &c.  Such  men  in  theirseveral  ways,  expend 
iiQd  apply  their  forces  economically  and  successfully,  without  exhaustion  or  even  great 
fatigue.  The  unthinking,  unskilful  worker  may  be  larger  and  heavier  :  he  may  be  able 
to  lift  greater  weights  and  strike  harder  blows,  yet  his  exertions  are  uncertainly  directed 
^nd  may  be  misapplied,  and  consequently  partially  or  entirely  lost.  While  this  paper  was 
lu  preparation,  two  untaught  labourers  were  seen  endeavouring  to  lift  out  of  its  bed  in  a 
quarry,  a  large  stone  loosened  with  powder.  They  placed  their  iron  bars  in  such  a  manner 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  force  was  expended  in  pressing  the  loose  stone  against  the 
^xed  ledge  on  the  opposite  side,  and  no  part  of  it  would  tend  to  lift  the  stone  from  its 
'jlace.  A  better  observer  then  removed  the  bars  to  another  side  of  the  fragment  of  rock, 
*here  their  movement  would  be  in  the  only  line  in  which  the  stone  could  be  taken  from 
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its  poBition.  These  are  awkward  and  comparatively  unprofitable  labourers.  They  inA\ 
be  very  strong  and  expend  more  force,  and  become  more  fatigued,  and  yet,  with  all  their 
great  endeavours,  they  accomplish  less  than  their  more  intelligent  associates. 

"  These  differences  in  the  application  of  personal  force  may  be  seen  everywhere  in 
the  world,  in  all  departments  of  hibour,  among  mechanics  of  every  occupation,  cultivators 
of  the  earth,  hewers  of  wood,  all  who  use  their  hands,  tools,  or  machines  to  effect  changes 
in  the  position,  relation,  or  condition  of  material  substance.  Even  the  labourer  whose 
occupation  would  seem  to  require  no  thought  nor  skill,  the  scavenger  who  scrapes  the 
mud  in  the  streets,  the  shoveller  who  fiUs  a  cart  with  gravel  or  manure,  the  man  who  digs 
the  garden  with  his  spade,  the  boy  who  turns  a  grindstone  to  sharpen  an  axe.  Among  all 
there  is  a  manifest  and  practical  difference  as  to  the  manner  of  applying  their  forces  to  their 
work,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  their  exertions,  between  the  thoughtful  and  the  thoughtless, 
between  those  whose  quickened  mind  lends  its  aid  to  their  muscular  efforts,  and  the 
duller  workmen  whose  hands  alone  are  given  to  their  possessor,  and  take  their  chance  of 
moving  in  the  best  and  easiest,  or  in  the  harder  and  less  appropriate  way." 

17.    SUBfMARY   OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  EDUCATION   ON  LABOUR. 

"  The  value  that  is  created  and  added  to  matter  by  labour  is  in  ratfo  of  the  skill  of 
the  worker,  or  the  appropriateness  of  his  exertions,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
made.  The  degree  of  these  is  in  proportion  to  the  mental  co-operation  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  hands.  When  the  mind  is  torpid  the  hand  works  alone,  and  for  want  of  a 
watchful  guide  it  moves  in  an  uncertain  manner,  and  with  doubtful  effect ;  but,  in  as  far 
as  it  is  quickened  by  education,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  sharpened,  the  reflective 
faculties  strengthened,  and  the  movements  of  the  hand  are  directed  to  their  purpose. 
They  strike  in  proper  direction,  and  with  appropriate  momentum.  All  the  force  is  ex- 
pended to  advantage.  None  of  the  blows  are  lost.  Each  one  produces  changes  that  add 
to  the  value  of  the  material  operated  upon.  Education,  then,  is  the  economy  of  force, 
and  gives  it  a  greater  power  to  create  value.  It  enables  the  intelligent  and  skilful  to 
add  more  to  the  worth  of  matter  than  the  ignorant. 

''  The  cost  of  educating  a  labourer — of  setting  him  to  think,  and  fitting  him  to  expend 
his  forces  to  advantage — is  very  small  The  few  years  of  youth  when  the  body  is  com- 
paratively weak,  the  expense  of  teachers,  books,  &c,  are  but  small  sacrifices  compared 
with  the  gain.  The  return  in  increased  productive  power  is  great  and  permanent.  It  is 
the  difference  between  the  skilful  and  quickly  moving  and  the  unskilful  and  slow  work- 
man, between  the  large  and  certain  and  the  comparatively  small  and  urrcei-tain  producer.' 

18.  What  Constitutes  National  Wealth. 

*^  The  wealth  and  income  of  the  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  wealth  and  incomf 
of  all  its  members.  If  a  man  adds  to  his  private  capital  or  to  his  power  of  production, 
the  capital  and  income  of  the  state  are  increased  to  that  extent.  If  he  loses  or  extinguishes 
any  part  of  his  fortune  or  fails  to  earn,  the  same  loss  falls  on  the  commonwealth.  Indi 
vidual  wealth  collectively  is  public  wealth  ;  personal  impoverishment  is  public  poverty. 
The  total  financial,  physical,  and  mental  power  of  a  community  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  sum  of  its  elements.  The  body-politic  has  then  an  interest  in  everything  that  tends 
to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  people.  As  education  has  this  effect  by  sharpen 
ing  the  perceptive  and  strengthening  the  reasoning  faculties,  as  it  sets  people  to  obsenring 
and  thinking,  and  thereby  enlists  the  quickened  and  energised  mind  as  a  co-operator  and 
aid  to  muscular  action,  and  enlarges  men's  capacity  of  creating  value,  so  it  is  both  the 
interest  and  the  duty  of  the  Grovernment  to  see  that  none  be  avowed  to  enter  the  respon 
sible  period  of  life  without  this  means  of  doing  the  best  for  himself  and  for  the  state. 

*'  The  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  man  of  unusual  acuteness  of  observation,  and  of  generous 
comprehensive  sympathies,  travelled  several  years  ago  through  most  of  the  States  of  tJii? 
country.  He  took  great  pains  to  enquire  into  the  domestic  and  social  condition  of  thtf 
people,  their  education,  their  habits,  and  manner  of  working  and  of  living.  After  all  hit 
experience  and  study  here,  he  said  to  a  friend :  *  If  every  man  and  woman  in  your  country 
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were  educated  as  are  the  natives  of  Massachusetts,  there  is  no  telling  the  power  and  the 
wealth  of  your  nation.' " 

19.  Provision  for  Teaching  Vooix  Musio  in  our  Schools. 

1.  Vocal  music  being  now  required  to  be  taught  in  our  Schools,  we  insert  the  follow- 
ing striking  illustration  of  its  value  and  importance  as  a  soflening  and  humanizing  influ- 
ence as  a  subject  of  instruction,  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
cation  in  Connecticut,  for  last  year.  It  will  be  seen  how  successfully  he  combats  the 
statement  so  often  put  forth  that  instruction  in  vocal  music  is  of  no  practical  use  to  large 
numbers  of  children,  because  of  their  inability  to  sing.     He  says  : 

"  Music  is  taught  in  our  best  Schools  and  should  be  in  all.  In  many  instances  it 
has  taken  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  regular  studies.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
multitudes  of  teachers,  that  music  helps  instead  of  hindering  progress  in  other  studies.  It 
stimulates  the  mental  faculties  and  exhilarates  and  recreates  pupils  when  weary  with  study. 
Some  branches  are  pursued  largely  for  the  mental  discipline  which  they  impart.  No 
study  that  can  be  taken  up  so  early,  is  a  better  discipline  in  rapid  observation  and  think- 
ing j  none  so  early  and  easily  develops  the  essential  power  of  mental  concentration.  In 
singing  by  note,  a  child  must  fix  his  thoughts  and  think  quickly  and  accurately.  The  habit 
of  fixing  the  attention  thus  early  formed,  will  aid  in  all  other  studies.  There  is  abundant 
testimony  that  scholars  progress  more  rapidly  in  the  common  branches,  where  singing  is 
taught.  Vocal  music  aids  in  graceful  reading,  by  promoting  better  articulation,  improving 
the  voice  and  ,  correcting  hard  and  unpleasant  tones.  The  influence  in  cultivating  the 
sensibilities,  improving  the  taste  and  developing  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  amply 
compensate  for  the  time  required  for  this  study.  Its  efficacy  in  School  Government, 
making  work  a  play,  giving  a  systematic  recreation — enjoyed  the  more  because  always  in 
concert,  and  with  the  sympathy  and  stimulus  of  companionship — is  admitted  by  the  most 
successful  teachers.  Trouble  in  the  School-room  often  comes  from  that  restlessness, 
which  proper  intervals  of  singing  would  best  relieve.  Singing  is  a  healthful,  physical 
exercise.  In  Primary  Schools,  gymnastic  exercises  often  accompany  the  singing.  When 
children  are  trained  to  erectness  of  posture,  and  the  right  use  of  the  vocal  organs, 
speaking  reading, singing  are  most  invigorating  exercises;  expanding  the  chest,  pro- 
moting deep  breathing,  quickening  the  circulation,  and  arousing  both  the  physical  and 
mental  energies.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  are  the  CTeat  scourge  of  this  ctimate, 
and  occasion  more  than  one-fifth  of  our  mortality.  It  is  said  that  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  more  than  forty-thousand  die  annually  of  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 
The  remarkable  exemption  of  the  German  people,  iJike  in  Germany  and  America,  from 
pulmonary  disease,  is  attributed  by  eminent  medical  authority,  largely  to  the  universal 
habit  of  singing,  in  widch  they  are  trained  from  their  earliest  years,  both  at  home  and 
at  school.  Thus  their  lungs  are  expanded  and  invigorated.  The  broad  chest  is  a  national 
charactenstic.  There  is  a  common  but  erroneous  impression  that  only  a  favoured  few  can 
learn  music  How  is  it  thenjthat  every  child  in  Germany  is  taught  singing  as  regularly  as 
reading )  But  fiacts  may  be  found  nearer  home*  In  late  examinations  of  all  the  Schools 
in  New  Haven,  *  only  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  children  out  of  over  six-thousand  were 

*  found  unable  to  sing  the  scale,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  belonged  to  the  prim- 
^  ary  grades  ;'  that  is  out  of  this  multitude,  only  one  hundred  and  eight  above  the  primary 
giades ;'  could  not  sing.     Superintendent  Parish  says :     *  A  systematic  course  of  train- 

*  ing  the  voices  of  the  little  ones  in  the  primary  rooms,  has  been  commenced.  Thus 
far  the  experiment  has  been  a  complete  success.  Children  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age, 
i^ily  sing  the  scale,  singly  and  in  concert,  and  read  from  the  blackboard,  notes  on  the 
staff  by  numerals  and  syllables  with  as  little  hesitation  as  they  call  the  letter  and 
words  of  their  reading  lessons.'  In  the  Hancock  School  of  Boston,  of  about  one  thous- 
sand  girls  less  than  a  dozen  were  unfitted  from  all  causes  for  attaining  to  a  fair  degree  of 
success  in  singing.  Gen.^  Eaton,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Governor 
Enf^idi,  when  fisrting  the  Schools  in  New  Haven,  expressed  their  surprise  and  ratifica- 
tion at  hearing  children  in  theprimary  Schools,  sing  at  sight  exercises  marked  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher.    '  The  exercises  are  placed  on  the  blackboard  in  the  presence 
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of  the  scholars,  and  they  are  required  to  sin^  them  once  through  without  the  aid  of 
teacher  or  instrument,  and  are  marked  aocordmgly.' " 

2.  The  report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  of  the  present  year,  after  ezplam- 
ing  the  system  of  instruction  adopted,  and  noticing  some  of  the  happy  effects  of  mosicsl 
exercises  in  the  Public  Schools,  remarks  : — 

"  The  Primary  School  is,  of  all  others,  the  place  where  instruction  in  music,  if  wc 
would  ever  expect  it  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  satisfiEu^tory  result,  as  a  part  of  our  Com- 
mon School  instruction,  ought  to  begin.  The  child  of  five  or  six  years  can  easily  be 
taught  the  first  rudiments  of  music,  and  a  few  plain  principles  in  the  management  of  the 
voice,  if  early  adopted,  and  carried  up  through  the  lower  and  intermediate  classes ;  espe- 
cially if  to  this  ^ere  added  some  instruction  in  the  art  of  correct  vocalization,  and  the 
proper  management  of  the  registers,  greater  strength,  a  more  resonant  tone,  purer  intona- 
tion, exacter  enunciation,  precision,  ease,  fluency  of  delivery — everything  that  is  improv- 
ing to  the  voice  would  finaJly  result." 

3.  In  an  address,  delivered  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  an  eminent  teacher  and  authority  says : — 

''  Music  should  enter  into  Common  School  education,  because — 

"  Ist.  It  is  an  aid  to  other  studies. 

*'  2nd.  It  assists  the  teacher  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  School 

"  3rd.  It  cultivates  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child. 

"  4th.  It  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

"5th.  It  lays  a  favourable  foundation  for  the  more  advanced  culture  of  later  life. 

"  6th.  It  is  a  positive  economy. 

'*  7th.  It  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

"  8th.  It  prepares  for  participation  in  the  church  service." 

And  again: — 

'*  Through  the  medium  of  the  music  lesson  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  may  be 
powerfully  cultivated. 

"  Music  meets  the  demands  of  that  nature ;  it  infuses  itself  into  his  life  ;  it  entwines 
itself  about  his  heart,  and  becomes  a  law  of  his  being.  Hence,  his  songs  may  more  directly 
and  powerfully  than  other  agency  give  tone  and  direction  to  his  moral  character ;  they 
may  be  made  the  means  of  cultivating  his  nationality  and  patriotism ;  they  may  promote 
a  love  of  order,  virtue,  truth,  temperance,  and  a  hatred  of  their  opposites^  they  may 
subserve*his  religious  advancement,  implanting  lessons  at  once  salutary  and  eternal.'' 

20.  FACiLrriKS  for  giting  a  Practical  Commkrcial  Education  in  the  Schooi* 

As  I  intimated  last  year,  one  of  the  felt  wants  in  our  system  of  Public  and  High 
Schools,  has  been  facilities  for  giving  boys  instruction  in  matters  relating  to  commercial 
and  business  transactions.  That  want  has  been  supplied,  and  t>oth  in  the  High  and 
Public  School  Law,  provision  Las  been  made  forgiving  pupils  instruction  in  subjects  re- 
lating to  Commercial  education.  For  years  this  subject  has  received  attention  in  the  Model 
School  of  Ontario,  and  boys  have  been  thoroughly  prepared  in  book-keeping  and  other 
kindred  branches,  so  as  to  fit  them  at  once  for  practical  work  in  the  counting-house  and 
other  departments  of  mercantile  life.  The  result  has  been  that  boys  trained  there  have 
been  much  sought  after  by  merchants  and  others.  In  the  Schools  generally,  beyond  a 
little  theoretical  book-keeping,  no  special  attention  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  commercial 
subjects,  but  in  the  new  programme  of  study  prescribed  for  the  Schools,  pupUs  are  re- 
quired : 

''1.  To  be  practically  acquainted  with  Compound  and  Conjoined  Proportion,  and 
with  Commercial  Arithmetic,  including  Practice,  Percenta^,  Insurance,  Uomnussion, 
Brokerage,  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stock,  Custom  House  Busmess,  Assessment  of  Taxes 
and  Interest. 

"  2.  To  know  the  definition  of  the  various  account  books  used.  To  understand  the 
relation  between  Dr.  and  Cr.,  and  the  difiference  between  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

*'  3.  To  know  how  to  make  original  entries  in  the  books  used  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  Invoice  Book,  Sales  Book,  Cash  Book  and  Day  Book. 
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**L  To  be  able  to  journalize  any  ordinary  transaction,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the 
oatore  of  the  various  accounts  in  the  Ledger,  and  with  the  mode  of  conducting  and  'closing 

*'  5.  To  be  familiar  with  the  forms  of  ordinary  commercial  paper,  such  as  Promissory 
Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts  for  the  payment  of  money,  &c. 

<<  6.  In  the  English  Course  for  the  High  Schools,  pupils  are  required  to  be  acquainted 
with  oommercial  forms  and  usages,  and  witn  practical  Telegraphy." 

ffl.— PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATION. 

L  Since  the  passage  of  the  School  Act  of  1871,  very  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  Schoothouse  accommodation,  and  the  expenditure  in  this  direction  during 
1871,  1872  and  1873,  is  krgely  in  advance  of  any  previous  years.  The  extracts  which  I 
have  given  in  App^dix  B,  from  the  reports  of  the  County  Inspectors,  are  full  of  interest 
on  this  subject.    They  show — 

(1.^  The  actual  condition  of  the  School-houses  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  country. 

(2.)  The  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  trustees  and  ratepayers  to  remedy 
tlie  lamentable  state  of  things  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  them. 

(3.)  The 'apathy,  timidity,  or  penuriousness  which  influence  the  remainder  to  do 
nothing. 

2.  The  operations  of  the  provision  of  the  new  law  on  this  subject,  as  reported  to  the 
Inspectors,  show,  therefore,  that  one  of  th*  most  valuable  features  of  the  School  legislation 
of  last  year  was  that  which  provided  for  increased  School-house  accommodation.  Think- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  trustees  and  ratepayers  to  do  what 
was  an  obvious  duty  in  this  respect,  no  provision  was  made  in  the  comjprehensive  School 
Law  of  1850  for  this  essential  part  of  our  School  economy,  nor  was  it  even  embodied  in 
the  School  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1860,  which  was  designed  to  remedy  certain  proved 
drfects  in  the  law.  Indeed,  not  until  after  twenty  years  experience  had  demonstrated 
the  actual  want  of  some  general  regulation  relating  to  School-house  accommodation  being 
made,  did  the  necessity  for  a  clearly-defined  regulation  on  the  subject  force  itself  on  public 
attention* 

3.  Although  some  opposition  was  made,  at  first,  to  this  most  desirable  reform,  yet 
on  the  whole,  it  has  been  hailed  as  a  real  boon  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  Trustees.  Never 
was  there  such  singular  unanimity  on  anyone  subject  among  the  intelligent  friends  of  our 
improved  School  system  as  on  this.  It  has  (when  proper  explanations  have  been  given 
to  the  parties  concerned)  been  r^arded  as  a  most  enlightened  step  in  advance.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  law  has  been  framed,  as  we  think  all  will  admit,  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
cleanliness,  order  and  decency.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  a  thoughtless  apathy  or 
inattenti6n  alone  had  prevented  anything  from  being  done  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  School  premises ;  but,  in  other  cases,  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  or  the  fear 
of  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers,  had  paralyzed  local  efforts ;  and  from  year  to 
year  nothing  was  done  to  put  the  School-house  in  even  a  reasonable  state  of  repair, 
kence  ihe  necessity  for  the  interposition  of  some  higher  authority,  in  the  shape  of  Statute 
Law,  to  rouse  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  virtually  to  decide  the  question  in 
favour  of  the  health  of  the  teacher  and  pupUs  and  the  advancement  of  the  School.  These 
were,  really,  the  parties  who  had  suffered  so  long  from  local  apathy  or  selfishness,  while 
they  were  powerless  to  effect  any  change  for  the  better. 

4.  Were  it  not  vouched  for,  ia  Appendix  B,  by  the  written  testimony  of  the  Public 
School  Inspectors,  who  have  examined  and  reported  to  the  Department  upon  the  state  of 
the  School-houses  and  premises  under  their  jurisdiction,  it  could  scarcely  be  believed  that 
trustees  and  parents  would,  in  so  many  cases,  have  allowed  their  children  to  congregate, 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  in  the  ndserable  hovels  which,  up  to  two  years  a^o,  had 
existed  as  schcalled  School-houses  in  many  parts  of  the  Province.  And  yet  so  it  was. 
Neither  the  ill-health  of  the  teacher,  nor  the  listless  faces  of  the  children,  added  to  the 
warning  of  medical  men,  or  the  counsel  of  local  superintendents,  could,  in  many  localities, 
rouse  trustees  or  ratepayers  from  their  apathy.  "  Their  fathers,  or  other  relations,  or 
friends,  had  gone  to  the  School,  and  it  was  good  enough  for  them."  This,  or  some  equally 
valueless  excuse,  was  too  often  their  reply,  and  hence  nothing  was  done,  or  would  be 
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attempted  Not  even,  in  many  caaes,  would  the  spirited  example  of  their  neighboon 
in  other  localities  influence  them ;  and  often,  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  wealth  of  the  neick* 
bourhood,  would  the  spirit  of  selfiish  economy  prevail,  and  even  be  defended  on  the  plea 
of  poverty ! 

6.  It  is  true  that  many  people  had  no  definite  idea  as  to  what  was  actually  required 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  provide  what  was  really  necessary  to  put  their  School-house  and 

S remises  in  a  proper  and  efficient  state.  Such  people  would  say, ''  Tell  us  what  we  should 
0,  and  we  will  cheerfully  do  it"  **  We  know  that  our  children  and  the  teachers  are 
sufferers,  and  that  they  are  not  in  such  a  School-house  as  we  should  like  them  to  be  in. 
But  we  do  not  know  the  proper  size  to  build  the  School-house,  the  space  for  air  we  should 
leave,  or  the  best  way  to  ventilate  the  building  or  premises.  If  the  law  or  regulations 
would  lay  down  some  definite  general  rules  on  the  subject,  we  should  be  glad  to  follow 
them,  but  we  do  not  like  to  spend  money  on  a  new  School-house,  and  then  find  that  we 
were  all  wrong  in  our  calculations  on  the  subject"  Such  excuses  as  these  were  often 
urged,  and  they  were  reasonable  in  some  cases.  Trustees,  too,  would  say,  when  pressed 
to  do  something  to  better  the  condition  of  the  School-house :  "  We  would  gladly  do  so, 
but  the  ratepayers  object  to  the  expense,  and  we  do  not  like  to  fall  out  with  our  neigh- 
bours. If  you  say  that  we  musi  do  it,  we  will  undertake  it,  for  then  the.  responsibility 
wiU  be  on  you,  and  we  shall  do  no  more  than  our  duty  in  compl3dng  with  the  la^e." 
Some  trustees  have  felt  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  improving  the  condition  of  their 
School  premises,  and  yet  have  lacked  the  moral,  and  even  the  legal,  courage  to  do  their 
duty,  independently  of  this  pressure,  that  they  Itave  privately  intimated  their  desire  to  the 
Inspector  that  he  would  enforce  the  law  in  this  matter  in  their  School  Section. 

6.  It  affords  me  real  pleasure  to  say  that,  in  carrying  out  the  law  and  regulations  on 
this  subject,  the  Inspectors  generallv  have  displayed  great  judgment  and  tact  They  have 
even  l^en  unusual  pains  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  best  feelings  of  trustees  and  rate- 
payers in  favour  of  tnis  much-needed  reform.  They  have  answered  objections,  smoothed 
difficulties,  removed  prejudices,  met  misrepresentations  by  full  information  and  expkna- 
tion,  and  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  introduce,  as  I  have  suggested  to  them^ 
a  gradual  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  School-house,  the  out-buildings, 
fences  and  premises  generally. 

1.  Prizes  for  Plans. of  School-sffes  and  School-houses. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  as  well  as  develop  a  taste  and  talent  for  improved 
School-house  accommodation,  and  to  enlist  the  energies  and  skill  of  the  local  School 
authorities  in  this  good  work,  I  decided  to  issue  a  circular  offering  prizes  for  the  best  plans 
of  Sites  and  SchooEhouses.  This  I  was  enabled  to  do  out  of  a  small  sum  placed  in  the 
Estimates  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  I  have  sought  to  give  a  further  illustration  of  a 
principle  which  I  have  always  held,  and  which  has  always  characterized  the  administra* 
tion  of  our  School  system  from  the  beginning.  This  principle  is,  that  the  Department 
should  seek  rather  to  aid  the  people  to  help  as  well  as  educate  themselves  through  them- 
selves, than  to  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands,  or  compel  them  to  do  what  was  obvi* 
oudy  their  duty  to  do.  During  the  coming  year  (1874),  1  hope  to  be  able  to  have  con- 
structed from  Uiese  pkns  and  other  sources  a  series  of  plans  for  adoption  by  the  School 
Trustees. 

2.  What  Was  Done  Elsewhere  in  1872. 

Before  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  Law  and  B^gulations  in  force  in  Ontaiio 
in  regard  to  School-nouse  accommodation,  I  think  it  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to 
take  a  glance  at  what  is  done  elsewhere  in  the  direction  of  building  and  repairing  School- 
houses.  I  take  the  example  of  some  of  the  American  States  as  their  system  of  education 
and  modes  of  proceeding  are  similar  to  our  own.  The  result  discloses  the  painful  fact  that 
although  the  expenditure  in  1872  for  School-sites  and  the  building  and  repairs  of  School- 
houses  in  Ontario  was  nearly  $560,436,  or  about  $235,449  more  than  in  1871,  yet  the 
average  expenditure  per  School  was  very  much  below  that  of  the  various  American  States 
which  have  reported  the  facts  on  the  subject  which  I  have  given  in  the  table  below.   Thu : 
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In  Ontario  for  4,700  Schools  the 

expenditure 

was  1560,436 

«'    Mafisachosetts,  for 

every 

4,700 

« 

"    1,903,600 

"    New  Jersey, 

u 

« 

"    1,870,600 

"    Connecticut, 

tt 

<i 

"    1,669,800 

"    Pennsylvania, 

« 

« 

"      846,000 

''    Mich^in, 
"    New  York, 

11 

u 
u 

«      799,000 
"      658,000 

"    Ohio, 

u 

u 

"      615,700 

"    Iowa, 

ii 

It 

"      658,000 

"    lUinois, 

u 

CI 

«      625,100 

Thus  we  see  that  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  least  generous  of  these  States 
foT  School-sites,  buildings  and  repairs — and  some  of  those  States  much  younger  than  our 
Province — is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  last  year  in 
Ontario ;  while. Connecticut  spent  nearly  three  times  and  New  tfersey  and  Massachusetts 
neaxljfaur  times  as  much  per  School  during  1872  as  did  Ontario. 

3.  Actual  Expenditure  fob  Sites,  Buildinos  and  Sepairs  of  ScHOOii-HousES. 

1.  Among  the  most  eminent  educators,  it  has  been  generally  held  that  the  public 
expenditure  for  education  was  a  good  national  investment,  and  one  which  always  paid  a 
high  rate  of  interest  to  the  State.  Investment  in  real  estate  for  School-sites  and  buildings 
is  among  the  most  valuable  which  can  be  made.  It  is  always  available  and  tangible  and 
capable  of  being  readily  converted  into  money.  Our  own  expenditure  for  sites,  buildings 
and  repairs  of  School-houses  last  year  was  $560,436,  or  upwards  of  $230,000  more  than 
the  sum  expended  for  a  like  purpose  in  1871.  The  expenditure  of  some  of  the  leading 
States  in  the  adjoining  Republic  for  the  same  objects  was  as  follows  : — 

State.               Date  of  Report  Expenditnre.  No.  of  School  Sections. 

Pennsylvania. 1872     $2,864,113     15,999 

Massachusetts 1870     2,058,853     5,076 

New  York 1871     1,594,060     11,350 

Ohio 1871     1,517,021      11,571 

Illinois. 1872      1,521,343     11,396 

Iowa 1871     1,096,916     7,823 

Michigan 1870     852,122     5,008 

New  Jersey 1871     697,400     1,501 

Connecticut 1871     550,318     1,644 

Province  of  Ontario  1872     560,436      4,777 

2.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  expenditure  for  School-sites  and  houses  has  been 
nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  during  the  last  Jive  years,  or  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars 
per  year  I 

3.  In  ihe  State  of  ConnecHcui,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  says : 
''  The  greater  attendance  consequent  on  the  organisation  of  Free  Schools,  and  the  growing 
interest  of  the  people  in  education,  have  prompted  the  building  or  enlargement  of  many 
School-houses.  During  the  last  four  years,  $1,688,563.46  have  been  expended  in  building 
and  repairing  School-houses,  while  the  amount  for  the  fifteen  previous  years  was,  $1,074, 
352,82.  Among  the  superior  houses  erected  last  year  may  be  named  one  at  South  Man- 
chester (built  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  Cheney  Brothers),  the  High  School  at  Daniel- 
.sonviOe,  and  the  Charter  Oak  School,  in  Hartford.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  there  be 
found  a  School-house  for  the  children  of  operatives  sim)as8ing  the  Charter  Oak.  The  new 
Morgan  school  edifice  at  Clinton  was  dedicated  in  December  last.  The  building  and 
ground  cost  $60,000.  There  is  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000.  The  whole  is  the  gift 
of  Charles  Morgan,  of  New  York,  who  also  provided  a  liberal  supply  of  maps,  charts, 
apparatus,  and  reference  books.  No  town  of  its  size  in  Connecticut  can  show  a  School  so 
well  provided  in  this  respect." 

4.  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hopkins^  State  Superintendent,  says : — *'  Two 
provisions  have  been  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  erection  of  School-houses.    The  first 
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authorizes  the  School  trustees  of  the  townships,  incorporated  towns,  and  cities  to  levy  i 
special  tax  in  their  respective  corporations,  not  exceeding  25  cents  on  each  $100  of  tax- 
able property,  and  50  cents  on  each  poll,  in  any  year.  The  second  authorizes  the  trustees 
of  incorporated  towns,  and  the  city  councils  of  incorporated  cities,  to  issue  bonds  to  tbe 
extent  of  $30,000.  Under  the  operations  of  these  two  provisions  of  the  law,  School- 
houses  have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  stone,  brick  and  firanie  houses  are 
gradually  increasing  both  in  number  and  value.  Within  eight  years  the  rate  of  increaae 
of  the. number  of  brick  houses  has  been  99  per  cent. ;  of  frame,  31  per  cent.  ;  of  stone, 
35  per  cent ;  while  log  houses  have  decreased  51  per  cent.  The  whole  number  of  Schooi- 
houses  has  increased  23  per  cent,  in  eight  years,  and  the  value  of  School  property  bis 
increased  HO  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  The  average  cost  of  the  school-houses  bmHin 
1871,  was  $1,429 ;  but  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of 
from  $30,000  to  $60,000  eaeh. 

5.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania^  the  Hon.  M.  Wickersham,  State  SuperintendcnV 
says : — "  The  vast  and  steady  increase  in  the  money  appropriated  to  building  §chool-houae9 
in  the  past  five  years,  has  been  truly  wonderful." 

4.  Valuation  of  School-house  Property. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  value  of  School-houses,*  &c.,  will  be  interesting  :— 

Yaluation  of  School  No.  of  School 

Namel  Date  of  Report.  Property.    *  Sections. 

New  York 1871     $23,468,266     11,728 

lUinois 1872 19,876,708    11,396 

Pennsylvania 1871     15,837,183     15,700 

Massachusetts....  1871     15.671,424 5,076 

Ohio 1870     13,818,554     13,951 

Indiana 1872     9,199,480     9,100 

Iowa 1871     6,764,551     7,823 

New  Jersey 1871     4,246,998     1,390 

Missouri ...  1870    3,441,411     7,048 

Wisconsin 1870     3,295,268     5,031 

Maine 1871     2,488,500 4,003 

Minnesota 1871     1,582,507     2,625 

5.   CONDmON  OF  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  SOME  AMERICAN  STATES. 

Only  in  a  few  of  the  States  do  the  authorities  report  the  condition  of  the  School-hoowfii 
The  following  facts  are,  however,  instructive  : — 

In  Maine 1,772  School-houses  are  reported  in  ^^  bad  condition." 

Pennsylvania...  1,517  "  "        "  unfit  for  school  purposas." 

Vermont 779  "  ^         "  ditto. 

New  Hampshire     385  "  "  ditto. 

6.   PROViaiON  OF  THE  ONTARIO  LaW   ON   SCHOOL-HOUSE  ACCOMMODATION. 

1.  The  new  School  Act  very  properly  declared  that  Trustees  "  shall  provide  adeqta^ 
accommodation  for  all  the  children  of  School  age  [f.e.,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twentr 
one  years,  resident]  in  their  School  division  "  (».«.,  School  section,  city,  town,  or  village}- 

g[t  also  provides  tnat  '^  no  Scho(i  section  shall  be  formed  which  shall  contain  less  thtf 
fly  resident  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years,  unless  the  area  of  such  section 
shaQ  contain  more  than  four  square  miles."]  These  "  accommodations,"  to  be  adeqi»^i 
should  include  (as  prescribed  by  the  special  regulations)— 

*  In  the  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Connecticut  for  the  year  1871,  it  is  stated :  "  ^Oveai^^ 
last  four  rears,  $1^688,663  have  been  ezi>ended  for  building  and  repairing  Scho^-houses,  whfle  tite  r 
for  the  Hfieen  previous  years  was  $1,074,362." 
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{!.)  A  site  of  an  acre  in  extent^  bnt  not  less  than  half  an  acre.'*' 

(2.)  A  School-house  (with  separate  rooms,  where  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  fiAy), 
the  valLa  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  hi^h  in  the  clear,  and  which  shall  not 
contain  less  than  nine  square  feet  on  the  floor  for  each  child  in  attendance,  so  as  to  allow 
an  area  in  eadh  room,  for  at  least  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  childt  It  shall 
also  be  sufficiently  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  the  premises  properly  drained. 

(3.)  A  sufficient  fence  or  paling  round  the  School  premises. 

(4.)  A  play-ground,  or  other  satisfactory  provision  for  physical  exercise,  within  the 
fences,  and  off  the  road. 

(5.y  A  well,  or  other  means  of  procuring  water  for  the  School. 

(6.)  Proper  and  separate  offices  for  both  sexes,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  School- 
house,  and  suitably  enclosed. 

(7.)  Suitable  School  furniture  and  apparatus,  liz, :  desks,  seats,  blackboards,  maps, 
library,  presses  and  books,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  School 

2.  In  his  official  visitations  to  the  Schools,  the  Inspector  is  required  to  inquire  into 
the  tenure  of  the  property;  the  materials,  dimensions,  and  plan  of  the  building;  its  con- 
dition ;  when  erected ;  with  what  funds  built ;  how  lighted,  wanned,  and  ventilated ;  if 
any  class-rooms  are  provided  for  the  separate  instruction  of  part  of  the  children ;  if  there 
is  a  lobby,  or  closet,  for  hats,  cloaks,  bonnets,  book  presses,  &c, ;  how  the  desks  and  seats 
are  ai ranged  and  constructed;  what  arrangements  for  the  teacher ^  what  play-ground  is 
provided ;  what  gymnastic  apparatus  (if  any);  whether  there  be  a  well,  and  proper  con- 
veniences for  private  purposes ;  and  if  the  premises  are  fenced  or  open  on  the  street  or 
road ;  if  shade  trees  and  any  shrubs  or  flowers  are  planted. 

3.  In  his  enquiries  into  these  matters,  the  Inspector  is  especially  directed  to  see 
whether  the  Law  and  Regulations  have  been  complied  with  in  regard  to  the  following 
matters  (shonld  he  discover  remissness  in  any  of  them,  he  is  directed  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  trustees  to  it^  before  withholding  the  School  Fund  firom  the  section,  with  a  view 
to  its  remedy  before  his  next  half-yearly  visit) : — 

(1.)  Size  of  Section, — ^As  to  the  size  of  the  School  Section,  as  prescribed  by  the  fifteenth 
section  of  the  School  Law  of  1871. 

(2.)  School  AccornmodaMon. — Whether  the  trustees  have  provided  "  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  all  children  of  school  age  [i.e,,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  residentl 
in  their  school  division"  [i.e,,  school  section,  city,  town,  or  village]  as  required  by  the  sec- 
tion of  the  School  Act  of  1871. 

(3.)  Space  for  air. — ^Whether  the  required  space  of  nine  square  feet  for  each  pupil, 
and  the  average  space  of  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  child  have  been  allowed 
in  the  construction  of  the  School-house  and  its  class-rooms,  t 

(4.)  ff^dl :  Proper  Conveniences. — Whether  a  well  or  other  means  of  procuring  water 
is  provided  ;  also,  whether  there  are  proper  conveniences  for  private  purposes  of  both 
sexes  on  the  premises. 

4.  The  trustees  having  made  such  provision  relative  to  the  School-house  and  its  ap- 
pendages, as  are  required  by  the /our/A  clause  of  the  twenty-seventh  section,  and  the  seventh 
clause  of  the  seventy-ninth  section  of  the  Consolidated  School  Act,  and  as  provided  in  re- 
gulation 9  of  the  '^DvHes  of  Trustees,'^  it  is  made  by  the  Regulations  the  duty  of  the 
Master  to  give  strict  attention  to  the  proper  ventilation  and  temperature,  as  well  as  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  School-house ;  he  shall  also  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  use  o(  the 

*  She  of  School  Orounds. — The  School  grounds,  whenever  practicable,  should  in  the  rural  sections,  em 
brace  an  acre  in  extent,  and  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  so  as  to  allow  the  School-house  to  be  set  well  back 
from  the  road,  and  furnish  play-grounds  within  the  fences.  A  convenient  form  for  School  grounds  wiU  be 
found  to  be  an  area  of  ten  rods  front  by  sixteen  rods  deep,  witii  the  School-house  set  back  four  or  six  rods 
^roni  the  road.  The  grounds  should  be  strongly  fenced,  the  yards  and  outhouses  in  the  rear  of  the  School- 
home  hexne  invariably  separated  by  a  high  and  ti^ht  board  fence ;  the  front  munds  being  planted  with  shade 
^rees  aiid  shrubs.  For  a  sxnaU  School  an  area  of  eight  rods  front  by  ten  rods  deep  may  be  sufficient,  the  Schoolr 
wtise  being  set  back  four  rods  from  the  front 

t  Thus,  for  instance,  a  room  for  fifty  children  would  require  space  for  5,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  This  would 
be  eauaL  to  a  cube  of  the  foUowing  dimenaioDB  in  feet,  viz :  25  x  20  x  10,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  room  25 
feet  long  by  20  wide  and  10  feet  high. 

Note.— Temjaerotwre.— In  winter  the  temperature  during  the  first  school  hour  in  the  forenoon  or  after- 
nooii  should  not  exceed  7Ql^,  or  00^  during  the  rest  of  the  dav. 

t  In  rogard  to  this  important  subjeefc  of  Sohool  YentilaUon  and  Hygiene,  ee  section  10. 
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yard  and  outbuildings  connected  with  the  School-house,  as  will  insure  their  being  kept 
in  a  neat  and  proper  condition ;  and  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  want  of  cleaoli- 
ness  about  the  premises.  He  is  also  required  to  see  that  the  yards,  dieds,  privies,  and 
other  out-buildings  are  kept  in  order,  and  that  the  School-house  and  premises  are  locked 
at  all  proper  times ;  and  that  all  deposits  of  sweepings,  from  rooms  or  yards,  are  removed 
from  the  premises. 

7.  Oharactekistics  of  a  good  School-house. 

1.  In  a  recent  edition  of  the  School  Laws  of  Michigan,  it  is  truly  stated  that  *'  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  good  School-house  are,  1st,  a  sufficient  amount  of  space  to 
accommodate  the  School  and  its  classes ;  2nd,  a  convenient  distribution  of  room  in  haUs 
and  School  rooms  to  allow  free  movement  of  the  classes  and  of  the  entire  School,  without 
crowding  or  confusion ;  3rd,  an  arrangement  of  lights,  such  as  will  throw  an  equal  and 
aufficient  illumination  throughout  the  room  ;  and  4th,  adequate  provisions  for  warming 
and  ventilating  the  rooms.  To  these  may  be  added  as  desirable  features,  ample  and  plea- 
sant School  grounds,  good  walks  and  out-houses. 

,2.  "A  gi'eat  mistake  has  been  made  in  some  School-houses,  by  seating  them  in  sod 
a  way  as  to  nave  all  the  pupils  in  the  room  face  the  windows.  Such  an  arrangemeot 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  pupUs,  as  the  strong  light  is 
constantly  shining  into  them.  Pupils  should  always  be  seated  with  their  hty^LS  to  the 
windows.  There  should  be  no  windows  in  front  of  them."  The  seats  should  fact 
northwards. 

8.  Health  of  School  Children  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  School  Houses. 

From  the  Report  for  1872  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  we  take 
the  following  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject : 

1.  "  The  effects  of  healthy  training  on  the  growing  mind  and  body  of  the  youth,  and 
the  influence  of  school  life  in  preventing,  correcting,  or  producing  disease,  are  subjects  so 
vital  to  the  public  welfare,  that  every  teacher  should  be  awake  to  the  importance  of  under- 
standing them. 

'*  The  United  States  census  of  1870  reported  the  following  number  of  children  who 
died  in  that  year,  at  the  ages  mentioned :, — 

Between  1  and  4  years  old,  203,213 
'*  6  "  9  "  "  26,329 
"  10  "  U  "  "  15,979 
"  15  "  19  "  '*  20,262 
«       20     "  24       "       «      25,981 

"  So  that  the  total  mortality  of  the  population  below  25  years  of  age  was  291,764,  and 
the  mortality  of  those  who  are  fit  subjects  for  elementary,  secondary  and  superior  instnte- 
tioD,  between  5  and  24  years  of  age,  was  88,551.  But  the  mortality  is  only  an  indication 
of  the  amount  of  disease  prevalent ;  and  the  diseases  incurred  during  school  life,  or  aggra- 
vated by  it,  prepare  many  victims  for  lingering  illness  in  later  life,  and  contribute  largely 
to  the  mortality  of  the  adult  population.  Beside  this,  many  troublesome  com- 
plaints, not  of  perceptibly  fatal  character,  are  often  contracted  in  Schools  It  has  been 
discovered,  for  instance,  that  cases  of  myopy,  or  short-sight,  increase  in  frequency  aud  in 
degree  as  the  course  of  instruction  carries  children  from  elementary  up  to  secondary  Schools 
and  youth  from  academies  to  colleges  and  professional- studies. 

2.  "  Fatal  effects  and  their  caw^es.— 'Headache,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  the  spine,  dyspepsia,  affection  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  exanthematous  fevers^ 
diphtheria,  and  many  other  complaints,  have  been  undoubtedly  induced  or  aggravated  by 
the  collection  of  numerous  children  in  School  under  unfavourable  conditions  as  to  venti- 
lation, light,  heat,  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  habits  of  study.  School  furniture  is  respons- 
iblo  for  much  curvature  of  the  spine.  Bad  print,  bad  light,  and  bad  position  of  the  head 
while  studying,  continually  cause  distortion  of  the  eye,  and  resultant  trouble." 
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9.  Nasssity  of  Pubuo  Sanitary  Measures  in  the  Schools. 

School  management,  proper  in  kind  and  degree,  good  baildings,  scientifically  con- 
structed fumitare,  and  clearlj  printed  text-books,  will  obviate  mach  of  this  trouble.  The 
enlightened  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession  are  also  much  needed,  and 
their  advice  should  be  sought  and  followed  by  all  interested  in  the  health  of  Schools.  But 
ve  most  finally  go  behind  all  Schools,  and,  prior  to  the  entrance  of  children  upon  instruc- 
tion, see  that  the  infant  offspring  of  the  poor  in  all  crowded  centres  of  population  is  put  in 
proper  conditions  of  health,  and  is  supplied  with  pure  air,  wholesome  food,  sufficient 
clothing  and  lodging.  The  awful  mortality  of  children  before  school  age  points  to  the  still 
more  dreadful  amount  of  disease.  Beside  the  203,000  children  which  the  census  reports 
as  dead  between  one  and  four  years  of  age,  countless  thousands  of  little  sufferers  pined  in 
dark  rooms,  wasted  their  young  life  in  exhausting  diseases,  and  lived  on  innutritions  food. 

10.  Experimental  Inquiries  in  regard  to  School  Hygiene. 

The  following  correspondence  with  the  Education  Department  will  show  what  is 
done  elsewhere  on  this  most  important  but  most  neglected  subject  of  School  Hygiene. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Montreal,  in  enclosing  a  circular  to  Dr.  Hodgins,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, from  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  says :  "  My  excellent  friend,  Dr. 
Winsor  wishes  to  collect  the  experiences  of  Canadians  as  well  as  of  lus  own  countrymen  on 
School  Hygienic ;  and  I  promised  to  diiect  a  few  circulars  to  leading  gentlemen.  Prin- 
cipal Dawson,  of  McGill  College,  gave  me  your  name  to  represent  Ontario.  Will  you 
kindly  answer  as  many  of  these  questions  as  you  can  ;  and  give  any  other  information  at 
your  command ;  and  add  to  it  the  opinions  of  any  physician  or  educationist  you  think 
valuable." 

His  note,  with  the  accompanying  circular,  has  been  referred  to  Dr.  Sangster,  a  phy- 
sician as  well  as  an  experienced  educationist.    He  returned  the  following  reply  : — 

"I  append  hereto  brief  replies  to  the  questions  in  the  circular  I  received  from  you 
this  morning.  The  whole  subject  covered  by  the  inquiries  is  one  of  such  importance,  and 
one  npon  which  I  feel  so  deeply,  that  I  regret  that  my  engagements  in  conducting  Tea- 
chers' Institutes  prevent  my  entering  upon  the  subject  as  fuUy  as  I  would  like  to  do,  had 
I  more  time  at  my  disposal 

Question  1.  Is  one  sex  more  liable  than  the  other  to  suffer  in  health  from  attendance  on 
School  t 

I  am  of  opinion  that  up  to  the  age  of  puberty  the  sexes  are  about  equally  liable  to 
snffer  in  health  from  attendance  at  School. 

*'  Question.  2.  Does  the  advent  of  puberty  increase  their  liability  t 

**  The  advent  of  puberty  does,  I  believe,  materially  increase  this  liability  on  the  part 
of  girls ;  but  its  effects  are,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  observable  on  the  part  of 
bo  >  8.  It  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  intelligent  physician,  at  least,  that  very  many  of 
tlie  distressing  ills  that  afflict  American  women,  more  especially  in  cities  and  towns,  may 
be  traced  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  compelling  girls  at  or  about  the  age  of  puberty  to  as- 
cend and  descend  long  flights  of  stairs  in  passing  to  and  from  recitation.  This  evil  which 
is  observable  in  all  Public  Schools,  held  in  buildings  three  or  four  stories  in  height,  is 
pMicularly  noticeable  in  city  and  town  High  Schools  where  the  mode  of  organization  as- 
s  gns  certain  subjects  to  each  teacher,  instead  of  placing  each  grade  in  charge  of  an  in- 
structor. Canadian  School-houses  being  seldom  or  never  more  than  two  atories  high,*we 
consequently,  in  great  measure,  avoid  the  injurious  effects  referred  to. 

'*  Question  3. — Is  the  injury  most  apt  to  fall  on  the  osseous,  reqnratory,  digestive  or  nervous 
system  ?  • 

"In  very  early  childhood  when  the  nervous  centres  are  highly  vascular,  and  the  bones 
are  more  or  less  plastic,  these  parts  of  the  organism  are  peculiarly  subject  to  in- 
juries arising  from  over  excitement  and  abnormal  positions  incident  to  attendance  at 
School.  At  puberty  the  vital  energies  are  mainly  directed  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. One  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  incident  to  this  period  is,  that  thepu- 
pils'  muscular  system,  unless  it  be  hardened  by  constant  exercise,  becomes  relaxed,  and 
should  conservative  measures  not  be  employed,  roundness  of  shoulders,  curvature  of 
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spine,  are  apt  to  supervene.  Another  consequence  of  the  unusual  activity  of  system  at 
this  epoch,  is  seen  in  the  greater  liability  which  then  manifests  itself  on  the  part  of  thr 
nerve  centres  to  respond  to  morbid  impressions,  to  receive,  as  it  were,  an  unnatural  twist 
or  bias,  and  to  form,  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  may  call  nervous  habitudes  of  an 
unhealthy  character.  Many  years'  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  the  initiation  or  con- 
firmation of  the  epileptic  habit  peculiar  to  puberty,  as  well  as  Hysteria,  Chorea,  Chloro- 
sis,  and  other  disorders,  proceed  in  no  small  measure  from  the  unhappy  School  misman- 
agement of  youth  at  or  about  the  age  of  puberty.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that 
increased  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  is  invariably  associated  with  increased  acti- 
vity of  the  general  organism,  so  that  the  nerve  centres  which  could  easily  have  resisted 
the  strain  of  study  and  worry  under  ordinary  circumstances,  give  way  when  this  is  added 
to  the  exhaustive  demands  made  on  behalf  of  physical  development  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  osseous  and  nervous  systems  are  more  directly  liable  to  in- 
j  ury  in  early  School  days,  and  at  or  about  the  time  of  puberty.  The  respiratory  and  di- 
gestive systems  of  course  suffer  indirectly  in  consequence  of  the  evils  referred  to  j  and  in 
proportion  as  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  School  are  faulty,  these  functions  suffer 
directly,  but  not  more  it  is  thought,  after  puberty,  than  before." 

*^  QttesUon  4. — Does  the  eyesight  often  suffer  f 

"  The  eyesight  does  unquestionably  often  suffer.  It  is  weakened  by  croes-Ughts  in 
badly  constructed  rooms  :  by  the  effort  to  read  the  small  type  used  in  printing  our  School 
books  I  by  the  dead  whiteness  of  the  paper  used  in  text  books,  and  still  more  by  the 
glazed  whiteness  of  that  used  for  copy  and  note  books ;  by  the  amount  of  light  thrown 
by  glare  and  reflection  into  the  eye  when  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  study  or  write  either 
by  day  or  night,,  with  the  light  directly  fronting  him.  Then  also  shortness  of  sight  may 
not  unfrequently  be  traced  to  the  carelessness  of  teachers  in  permitting  their  pupils  to 
read  or  study  with  the  book  so  near  the  eye  as  to  shorten  or  reduce  the  limit  of  distinct 
vision,  and  thus  develop  the  habit  of  shortsightedness, 

"  Question  5. — What  opinion  does  yawr  eaeperience  lead  you  to  entertain  in  regard  to  siuAf 
out  of  School,  in  addition  to  ordinary  School  attendance  f 

"  In  graded  Schools  where  the  time  of  actual  attendance  is  chiefly  spent  in  teaching, 
t.  e,  not  merely  hearing  recitations  and  supervising  study,  no  evil  is  likely  to  arise  wiUi 
children  over  ten  years  of  age,  by  requiring  one  or  two  hours  home  study.  In  Schools 
where  a  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  School  study,  ♦.  e.  the  preparation  of  lessons  under 
strict  superintendence,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  necessary  or  judicious  to  requiie 
any  home  study.  With  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  the  custom  of  assigning  lessons 
for  home  work  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

'*  Question  6. — Is  a  single  long  session  different  in  its  hygienic  influence  from  two  short  ses- 
sion ? 

^'  Two  short  sessions  of  say  2j^  or  3  hours  each,  separated  by  a  recess  of  one  or  two 
hours  for  dinner,  amusement  and  exercise,  are,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  preferable  in  a  hy- 
gienic point  of  view,  to  a  single  long  session  of  5  or  6  hours.  Evon  the  short  sessions  re- 
ferred to  should  be  broken  by  an  intermission  of  10  or  15  minutes.  While  long  School 
sessions  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  deprecated,  it  would  be  well  that  the  teachers  should  possess 
discretionary  power  within  certain  restrictions,  to  run  the  morning  session  into  the  after- 
noon on  wet  and  stormy  days.  This  would  afford  the  means  of  preventing  the  physical 
discomfort  and  injury  arising  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  in  going  home  to  dinner  and 
returning,  and  the  evils  consequent  to  sitting  in  wet  or  damp  clothing  during  the  after- 
noon session. 

''  Question  7. — Do  your  observation  and  es^erience  enable  you  to  separate  the  hygienic  mflv- 
ence  from  that  of  emtUationy  anxiety  about  work  (say  of  work  from  "  tcorry*'),  also  from  h 
influence  of  conflnementf  bad  air,  (&c.  f 

''Study  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  worry,  emulation,  confinement,  bad  air,  d'c, 
and  cannot  per  se  be  regarded  as  being  in  any  essential  degree  inimical  to  health.  Plenty 
of  hard  mental  work  is  not  incompatible  with  the  highest  perfection  of  functional  integ- 
rity and  regularity  of  the  physical  being.  Inxhildhood  as  well  as  in  adult  life,  provide 
plenty  of  bodily  exercise  and  good  sound  refreshing  sleep  are  secured,  even  severe  men- 
tal labour  cannot  be  regarded  as  prejudicial.  Sleep  and  exercise  are  the  safety  valves  of 
the  hard- worked  brain.    A  boy  who  sleeps  soundly  for  eight  or  nine  hours  each  night. 
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and  who  takes  three  or  four  honrs'  vigorous  exercise  at  ball,  cricket,  skating  or  other  out' 
door  amusement  or  kbour  every  day,  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  any  mental  strain,  from 
any  ordinary  or  even  extraordinary  amount  of  study.  Perhaps  one  great  reason  Ti^hy 
girls  are  more  liable  to  suffer  than  boys  from  attendance  at  School,  arises  from  the  lack  of 
plenty  of  vigorous  physical  exercise.  Of  course  when  unhealthy  emulation  and  rivalry, 
and  over-anxiety  and  worry  are  suffered  to  exert  their  disturbing  and  depressing  influen* 
066,  to  curtail  the  time  devoted  to  exercise,  and  render  the  sleep  unrefreshing,  the  effect 
of  continued  mental  application  is  certain  to  be  injurious.  The  evils  arising  frx)m  con-^ 
fincment  and  bad  air,  and  other  defective  physical  conditions  of  Schools  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  arising  from  over-study  and  over-excitement.  Such  conditions  would  exert  a 
baneful  influence  upon  those  concerned  even  though  all  attempts  at  study  or  teaching  were 
abandoned.  Still  it  is  possible  that  in  a  School-room  where  ventilation  is  neglected,  men* 
tal  or  nervous  injuiy  may  result  from  the  constant  effort  to  whip  up  or  stimmate  the  flag- 
ging energies  of  a  brain  partially  paralyzed  or  narcotized  by  the  non -depurated  blood  cir* 
dilating  through  it. 

"  Quesiion  8. — Is  the  occupation  of  School-going  tcoru  hygimicaily  than  other  occupoHona  in 
ixihich  children  would  engage  if  not  at  School,  * 

''  In  a  properly  ventilated  School,  pleasantly  located,  not  overcrowded,  and  under 
judicious  management  as  to  mechanical  arrangement,  modes  of  discipline  and  govern^ 
ment,  course  and  methods  of  instruction,  &c.,  it  is  believed  that  School-going  is  not  only 
not  worse  hygienically  than  other  occupations  in  which  children  engage,  but  that  it  ought 
to  be  less  inimical  to  health  and  physical  well-bein^  than  most.  Very  much,  however, 
in  this  connection  depends  upAi  the  teacher.  If  he  is  a  master- workman,  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  his  craft,  and  especially  with  the 
laws  of  mental  and  physical  hygiene,  in  a  properly  located,  well-constructed,  justly  organ- 
ised School,  the  danger  of  evHs  arising,  from  School  attendance  and  study  is  so  slight 
that  it  may  be  disregarded. 

"  Question  9. — Save  you  any  opinion  based  on  observoHon  of  the  so  caUed  'half  time  system  f 

*'  I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  so  called  '  half-time  system,.'  and  I  am  not 

therefore  in  a  position  to  offer  any  decided  opinion.     I  am,  however,  firmly  convinced  that 

seven  in  place  of  five  should  be  the  minimum  School  age,  and  that  up  to  nine  years  of 

age,  pupils  ought  not  to  spend  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four  hours  per  day  in  School. 

"  Question  10. — How  can  our  Schools  be  modified  to  improve  their  hygienic  influence  f 

''The  time  at  my  command  is  so  short  that  I  can  hardly  venture  to  touch  the  answer 

to  this  question.     I  have  incidentally  answered  it  in  part  in  what  I  have  already  written. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  I  may  state  my  opinion : 

"(a)  That  the  tasks  assigned  to  pupils  both  for  home  preparation  and  School  work  arO 
commonly  too  long  and  too  udefinite ;  the  child  is  not  taught  how  to  set  about  their  pre- 
paration, and  his  crude  and  misdirected  efforts  result  in  physical  and  mental  exhaustion, 
without  being  productive  of  success,  except  perhaps  in  the  very  unsatisfactory  direction  of 
committing  words  to  memory.  We  want  in  our  Schools  less  setting  of  tasks  and  hearing 
of  recitations  and  more  teaching ;  less  pouring  in  and  more  drawing  out ;  less  surfeit  of 
memory  and  more  development  of  faculty. 

•'  (6)  The  discipline  of  our  Schools,  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  ar- 
rangement of  School  work  and  alternation  of  School  studies ;  length  of  recitations,  &c., 
are  in  many  respects  organically  faulty  in  the  extreme.  We  can  perhaps  only  hope  to 
secure  real  improvement  here  by  judicious  Normal  School  training  and  Institute  Lectures. 
"(c)  The  physical  conditions  of  our  Schools  are  still  lamentab^  defective  in  many  res- 
pects. Systems  of  ventilation,  which  read  well  on  paper,  are  found  to  be  in  practice 
worthless.  Both  here  and  in  the  modes  of  heating  schools  there  is  room  for  indefinite 
improvement.  The  admission  of  light,  the  toning  of  paper  for  use  in  School  books, 
the  arrangements  for  cleanliness  both  of  School  and  out-houses  ;  the  moral  govemmeni  and 
oversight  of  children  in  the  play-ground  and  offices  ;  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
School  furniture.  No  prescribed  positions  while  sitting  or  standing ;  the  locauty  of  the 
School  and  nature  of  its  surroundings,  the  whole  subject  of  School  amusements,  &c.,  are 
among  the  more  obvious  circumstances  in  regard  to  our  Schools,  which  demand  much  more 
attention  than  they  have  heretofore  received. 

"John  H.  Sangster,  M.D." 
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The  Michigan  State  Saperintendent  remarks :  **  FeniUaUan  becomes  easy  as  soon 
ras  it  is  known  that  it  is  embraced  in  these  two  essential  operations,  viz* :  1st,  to  supply 
^resh  air ;  2nd,  to  expel  fool  air.  It  is  evident  that  fresh  air  cannot  be  crowded  into  a 
room  unless  the  foal  air  is  crowded  out,  and  it  wiU  not  go  out  unless  fresh  air  comes  in 
to  fill  its  place.  It  is  useless  to  open  ventilating  flues,  as  I  have  seen  in  some  of  our 
School-houses,  for  the  egress  of  bad  air,  while  were  is  no  provision  for  drawing  in  a 
supply  of  fresh  air.  If  the  flues  worked  at  all,  it  would  be  simply  to  empty  the  room  of 
all  air — an  impossibility."* 

Switzerland, — ^Dr.  Breiting,  of  Basle,  has  examined  the  air  of  the  Schoolrooms  of 
that  city.  From  the  result  of  this  esxamination  we  select  one,  taken  in  a  room  measuring 
^51*61  cubic  metres  (2,921-88  cubic  feet,  equal  to  a  room  twenty-four  feet  long,  fifteen 
feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high),  having  10'54  square  metres  ^115 '77  square  feet)  of  win- 
dows and  doors,  and  containing,  on  the  day  of  examination,  mty-four  children. 

"  Time.  Amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

"  7.45 4Lm.,  commencement  of  school 2*21  per  cent 

"  8  a.m.,  end  of  first  recitation 4*80 

"  9  a.m.,  after  the  recess 407  *• 

**  10  a.m.,  before  a  brief  recess. 6-87  " 

"  10.10  a.m.,  after  the  brief  recess 6*23  " 

"  11  a.m.,  end  of  School  hour 811  " 

"11.10  a.m.,  the  room  being  empty 730  " 

**  1.45  p.m.,  commencement  of  School 503  ** 

"  2  p.m.,  beginning  of  recess 7*66  '* 

"  3  p.m.,  end  of  recess 503  ** 

"4  p.m.,  end  of  singing  lesson   : 936  *' 

"4.10  p.m.,  the  room  being  empty 5*72  " 

In  Hamburg, — Following  the  example  of  Switzerland,  'experiments  have  been  made 
^  ascertain  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  School-rooms.  The  maximum 
was  found  to  be  about  5  per  cent.,  which  is  altogether  too  much.  As  the  pure  air  of  the 
atmosphere  only  contains  '0004  per  cent.,  and  as  1  per  cent,  is  really  injurious  to  health, 
endeavours  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  evil  by  a  better  system  of  ventilation. 

Saxony. — At  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Saxon  Medical  Society,  held  at  Dres^ 
den  in  November,  1871,  a  resolution  was  moved  to  petition  the  Government  to  place  all 
the  Schools  under  medical  supervision ;  but  as  Dr.  Httbel  declared,  in  the  name  of  the 
Ministry,  that,  by  the  new  School  Law,  all  School-houses  would  be  placed  under  medical 
supervision,  and  that  the  District  Physicians  were  to  become  members  of  the  regular  con- 
ferences of  District  School  Inspectors,  the  motion  was  taken  back.  It  was  resolved  to  peti- 
tion the  Ministry  to  introduce  instruction  in  hygiene,  at  least  in  all  the  higher  Schools ; 
and  this  petition  will  in  all  probability  be  granted.  All  teachers  have  to  keep  a  regular 
account  of  the  vaccination  of  their  scholars.  According  to  the  accounts  sent  to  the  Ministry, 
46,884  children,  out  of  51,980  who  entered  School  during  the  year  had  been  vaccinated. 
Of  those  that  had  not  been  vaccinated  36 '6  per  cent,  were  attacked  by  the  small-pox,  while 
of  those  that  had  been  vaccinated  only  r2  per  cent,  had  the  disease. 

Wwrimburg, — The  Ministry  has  published  a  decree,  giving  special  sanitary  regula- 
tions for  Schools.  Each  School  must  have  a  play-ground  and  gymnastic  apparatus,  and 
separate  rooms  for  the  two  sexes ;  the  length  of  the  School-rooms  must  not  exceed  12 
metres,  and  the  height  must  be  at  least  3 '4  metres.     Great  care  is  recommended  as  to  the 


*  Note  -The  pure  atmosphere  contains  '0004  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  csrbooic 
acid  gas  is  generally  considered  detrimental  to  health. 

t  In  the  report  of  the  N.  Y.  Teacher's  ^us^ociation,  held  at  Albany,  in  July,  1872,  the-following  passage 
occurs :  — 

"  The  death  of  at  least  two  of  these  faithful  teachers  leaves  a  lesson  that  ought  to  be  heeded  by  evei7 
parent  and  teacher.  The  death  of  both  it  traced  directly  to  improper  heating  and  ventilatum  in  roontt  in  tekich 
thea  were  called  to  teach.  We  believe  Uiis  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of  disease  or  death  among  our  teaehfit, 
and  we  might  add,  among  the  children  and  youth  of  our  land.** 
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paint  tised  for  walls  and  furnitore,  that  it  does  not  contain  ainr  poisonous  matter.  Earthen* 
ware  stoves  are  recommended  in  preference  to  iron  stoves.  In  every  School  there  is  to  be 
a  separate  room  for  the  teacher,  and  in  larger  Schools  a  room  for  scientific  collections. 
Everj  School-room  must  have  a  wash-bowl  and  towel,  and  a  cloak-room.  Booms,  stair- 
cases and  entries  must  be  swept  daily,  and  scoured  at  least  four  times  a^ear ;  there  must 
be  good  light  and  ventilation ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  School*  room  is  never  to  be  less 
thui  about  62  degrees.  If  in  summer  the  thermometer  shows  77  degrees  in  the  shade 
during  the  forenoon,  thAe  is  to  be  no  School  in  the  afternoon.  The  scholars  should  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  changing  their  position  by  letting  them  sit  and  stand  alter- 
nately, rhe  means  of  punishing  is  to  be  a  thin  switch,  which  must  have  the  prescribed 
length  of  half  a  metre. 

Oreai  Britain. — The  School-premises  must  be  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained  and 
ventilated,  properly  furnished,  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and  contain  in  the  principal 
School-room  at  least  eighty  cubic  feet  of  internal  space,  and  in  the  School-room  and  class- 
rooms, at  least  eight  square  feet  of  area  for  each  child  in  average  attendance. 

Bade. — A  special  committee  was  appointed  during  the  year  to  examine  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Schools.  The  result  of  its  investigation  was  published,  and  treats  of 
the  School-benches,  size  of  the  School-rooms,  lighting,  ventilating  and  heating.  The'  com- 
mittee Vx)ndemned  the  use  of  iron  stoves  and  recommended  heating  by  warm  water. 

11.  PBOGEEniNOS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIBS  IN   REGARD  TO  SCHGOL  AOOOMICODATION. 

1.  In  England^  "  The  (Parliamentary)  Grant  i;^  withheld  altogether,  if  the  School  be 
not  in  a  building  certified  by  the  Inspector,  to  be  healthy,  properly  lighted,  drained  and 
ventilated,  supplied  with  offices,  and  containing  in  the  principal  School  rpom  at  least  80 
cnbical  feet  of  internal  area  per  each  child  in  average  attendance." 

2.  Nova  Scotia. — In  Section  159  of  the  New  School  Act  for  Nova  Scotia  (many  details 
of  which  are  copied  from  our  Acts^  passed  in  May,  1871,  the  following  are  the  provisions, 
in  r^ard  to  School  Accommodation.  They  are  even  more  comprehensive  and  minute 
than  ours: — 

'^The  School  accommodation  to  be  provided  by  the  district  (School  section)  shall^  as 
£ir  as  possible,  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  arrangements : — 

"  For  a  district  having  fifty  pupils  or  under,  a  house  with  comfortable  sittings,  with 
one  teacher. 

"  For  a  district  having  from  fifty  to  eighty  pupils,  a  house  with  comfortable  sittings 
and  a  good  class-room,  with  one  teacher  and  an  assistant 

'' ror  a  district  having  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pupils,  a  house  with  comfortable 
sittings  and  two  good  class  rooms,  with  one  teacher  and  two  assistants,  or  a  house  having 
two  apartments,  one  for  an  elementaiy,  and  one  for  an  advanced  department,  with  two 
teachers  :  or  if  one  commodious  building  cannot  be  secured,  two  houses  may  be  provided 
in  different  parts  of  the  district,  with  a  teacher  in  each,  one  being  devoted  to  the  younger 
children,  and  the  other  to  the  more  advanced. 

"  For  a  district  having  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  a  house 
with  two  adequate  apartments,  one  for  an  elementary  and  one  for  an  advanced  depart- 
ment, and  a  good  class-room  accessible  to  both ;  with  two  teachers,  and,  if  necessary,  an 
assiatant ;  or,  if  the  district  be  Ions  and  narrow,  three  houses  may  be  provided,  two  for 
dementary  departments  and  one  m  an  advanced  department,  the  former  being  located 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  district  and  the  latter  at  or  near  the  centre. 

"  For  a  district  having  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pupik,  a  house 
with  three  apartments,  one  for  an  elementary,  one  for  an  advanced,  and  one  for  a  High* 
School,  and  at  least  one  good  class-room  common  to  the  two  latter,  with  three  teachers, 
and,  if  necessary,  an  assistant ;  or  if  necessary.  Schools  may  be  provided  for  the  different 
departments  in  different  parts  of  the  district 

''  And  generally,  for  any  district  havine  two  hundred  pupils  and  upwards,  a  house 
or  houses  with  sufficient  accommodation  for  different  grades  of  elementary  and  advanced 
Schools,  so  that  in  districts  having  six  hundred  pupils  and  upwards,  the  ratio  of  pupils  in- 
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ihe  elementafy,  advanced,  and  High  School  departmentty  shall  be  respecthrely  abont 
.eight,  three,  and  one." 

In  Norn  ScoHa^  the  Board  of  School  Examiners  appointed  for  each  district  by  the 

(Governor  in  Gonncil  is  authorized  bj  law,  "  To  declare  upon  the  Inspector's  report,  or 

upon  other  reliable  information,  the  Scbool>house,  or  houses  or  buildings  used  as  sack, 

iinfit  for  School  purposes,  and  shall  forward  such  declaration  to  the  trustees  of  the  section 

I  and  the  Board  shall  thereafter  withhold  all  Provincial  aid  from  any  such  section,  if 

I  measures  are  not  adopted  whereby  a  suitable  house  or  houses  mify  be  provided,  according 

to  the  ability  of  the  section."  From  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instraction 

on  this  subject,  we  make  the  following  extracts : — "  As  to  the  size  and  eommodiousne^ 

^  of  the  building,  provision  should  be  made  for  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  section ; 

^  and  whatever  that  number  m^y  be,  the  School-house  should  be  of  such  capacity  as  to 

furnish  to  each  scholar  at  least  150  cubic  feet  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  or  seven*  square 

feet  of  superficial  area,  with  ceiling  running  from  13  to  16  feet  in  height 

**  Adding  2  feet  9  inches  to  the  length  for  every  additional  row  of  desks.    Where 

the  number  of  scholars  amounts  to  upwaras  of  fifty,  there  should  be  a  classroom  attached 

^'  Plans  of  School-houses  have  been  issued  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and 

the  requirements  of  the  Act  are  so  explicit  as  to  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  Boards  of 

Trustees." 

3.  In  Prince  Edioard  Island  the  law  declares  that,  *'  Every  School-house  hereafter  to 
be  erected  and  used  as  such,  within  any  district  now  or  hereafter  established  under  this 
Act,  and  not  already  contracted  to  be  built,  shall  not  be  less  in  clear  area  than  four  han- 
dred  square  feet,  nor  in  the  height  of  posts  than  ten  feet  clear  between  the  floor  and  ceil- 
ing, or  be  built  nearer  to  the  highway  than  ten  yards.'* 

4.  In  Victoria,  {AtLstralia^  no  School  receives  aid  from  the  Central  Board  unless  the 
following  (among  other  conditions)  be  complied  with,  viz. : — "  That  in  the  case  of  new 
buildings  the  School-room  contains  not  less  than  eight  square  feet  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance,  and  that  the  walls  be  not  less  than  ten  feet  in  height  to  the  eaves ;  that  in  all 
cases  the  School-room  be  sufficiently  warmed,  ventilated  and  drained ;  that  there  be  proper 
and  separate  offices  for  both  sexes  ;  that  there  be  a  play-ground  attached,  or  other  satis- 
factory provision  made  for  physical  exercise ;  and  that  the  School  be  properly  provided 
with  the  amount  of  School-furniture  and  apparatus,  vi^  :  desks,  forms,  blackboards,  maps, 
books,  &C.,  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  such  School" 

5.  In  South  AustraHOf  *'  Grants  in  aid  are  allowed  towards  the  cost  of  building  School 
houses,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  for  each  School.  The  conditions 
to  be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  this  assistance  are,  that  a  declaration  must  be  made  by 
the  trustees  that  the  building  for  which  the  grant  is  conceded  shidl  be  used  for  Public 
School  purposes,  and  no  other,  without  our  written  assent ;  thi^t  the  area  shall  not  be  less 
than  600  square  feet ;  that  the  building  shall  be  substantially  constructed,  and  composed 
of  good  material ;  and  that  it  shall  be  properly  furnished  with  the  usual  appliances  for 
teaching.  Approved  plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  of  District  School-houses 
are  supplied  by  us  for  the  guidance  of  the  promoters  ;  but  a  departure  from  the  plans  is 
allowed  if  sufficient  reasons  be  shown  for  it." 

6.  In  Michigan,  the  School  Law  provides  (Section  48)  that — 

*^  The  Director  shall  provide  the  necessary  appendages  for  the  School-house,  and  keep 
the  same  in  good  condition  and  repair  during  the  time  School  shall  be  taught  therein. 
The  Director  is  also  authorized  and  required  to  procure  all  needful  appendages  and  repairs, 
fffiffunU  any  vote  of  the  district  in  the  ease.     It  ishiot  optional  with  the  district  to  pay  such 
expenses.    When  audited  by  the  moderator  and  assessor,  the  account  becomes  a  valid 
claim  against  the  district,  and  can  be  collected  if  the  district  fails  to  pay  it." 
On  these  provisions  of  the  law,  the  State  Superintendent  remarks  : — 
"  The  law  has  wisely  empowered  one  officer,  and  made  it  his  duty  to  keep  the  School- 
house  in  good  repair.  He  should  see  to  it  that  the  windows  are  properly  filled  with  glass ; 
that  the  stove  and  pipe  are  in  a  fit  condition,  and  suitable  wood  provided ;  that  the  desks 
and  seats  are  in  good  repair ;  that  the  out-houses  are  properly  provided  with  doors,  and 
.  are  frequently  cleansed  ;  that  the  blackboards  are  kept  painted,  and  everything  is  provided 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the'pupils,  and  the  success  of  the  School." 

7.  The  Connecticut  School  Laws  (sections  68  and  6d),  declare  that : 
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<<  No  distriet  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  money  from  the  State,  or  from  the  town 
in  which  it  lies,  unless  such  district  shall  be  supplied  with  a  School-house  and  out-build- 
ings pertaining  thereto,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors. 

*'  Whenever  a  district  shall  have  voted  to  erect  a  new  School-house,  the  same  shall  be 
built  according  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  Board  of  School  Visitors,  and.by  the  building 
flommittee  of  s\jch  district" 

8.  In  Sweden,  a  piece  of  land,  from  one  to  twelve  acres,  is  attached  to  each  School  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  In  1867,  the  number  of  Schools  possessing  such 
a  piece  of  land  for  working  was  2,106.  In  Norway  the  School  Districts  must,  in  addition 
to  salary,  famish  the  teacher  with  a  dwelling-house,  with  land  enough  to  pasture  at  least 
two  cows,  and  lay  out  a  small  garden. 

IV.-COMPULSORY  ATT^ENDANCE,  THE  COMPLEMENT  OF  FEEE  SCHOOLS. 

The  principle  of  Free  Schools — a  free  and  open  School-door  to  every  child  in 
the  land — having  been  unanimously  conceded  by  the  Legislature,  it  becomes  a  serious 
question,  whether  so  great  a  boon  shall  be  rendered  practically  valueless  or  not,  to  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  community,  from  the  apathy  of  those  most  interested. 

In  answering  this  queetion,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  object  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  in  view  in  granting  the  boon  of  Free  Schools.  It  should  be  for  no  light  reason, 
or  for  no  unimportant  object  that  the  Legislature  should  lay  down  the  broad,  yet  highly  * 
benevolent  principle,  that  the  entire  property  of  the  country  should  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  providing  a  free  and  liberal  education  for  every  youth  in  the  land.  Nor  is  it  unim- 
portant ;  for  the  very  adoption  of  so  broad  a  principle  of  taxation  shows  that  the  Legis- 
lature regarded  it  aa  one  bi  those  momentous  social  questions,  which  could  only  be  met 
and  solved  by  it  successfriUy,  by  the  frank  and  unreserved  adoption  of  a  principle,  so  com- 
prehensive in  its  character,  as  that  of  universal  taxation  for  education — or  i^'ree  Schools. 

Society  has  had  so  many  terrible  lessons  of  gross  evils,  which  Ignorance  and  its 
twhi-sister,  Crime,  have  entailed  upon  it,  that  it  has  at  length  learnt  the  tinly  wise  one,  that 
to  banish  ignorance,  education  must  be  universal,  and  that  to  prevent  or  lessen  crime,  educa- 
tion must  be  Christian  in  every  part,  and  be  an  ever-present  and  restraining  influence 
upon  it  If,  however,  those  least  capable  of  appreciating  so  great  a  boon  as  free  and 
Christian  education,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  growth  of  ignorance  among  them, 
are  capable  of  inflicting  the  greatest  injury  upon  society,  refrise  to  accept  it,  it  becomes  a 
legitimate  question  whether  society  has  not  the  right,  as  it  has  the  power,  to  protect^ 
itself,  or  whether  with  that  inherent  power  of  protection,  it  will  suffer  ignorance  and  " 
crime  to  triumph  over  it.  Such  a  question  is  easily  answered.  The  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation— of  common  sense — the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and  of  the  very  class  which 
rejects  the  boon,  all  point  to  the  one  solution,  the  only  remedy : — compulsory  enforcement 
of  the  right  which  every  child  possesses,  that  he  shall  not  grow  up  m  pest  to  society,  but 
that  he  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  which  a  Christian  education  can  alone  confer  upon  him. 

2.  The  Compulsory  Features  of  the  Ontario  School  Law. 

The  provision  of  the  recent  School  Law  of  Ontario  on  this  subject  is  the  legiti- 
mate consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Free  Schools ;  for  if  every  man  is  to 
be  taxed,  according  to  his  property,  for  the  Public  School  education  of  every  child  in  the 
land,  every  tax-payer  has  a  right  to  claim  that  every  child  shall  be  educated  in  the  various 
branches  of  a  good  English  education ;  otherwise  the  law  is  a  mere  pretext  for  raising 
money  by  taxation  under  false  pretences. 

And,  if  every  man  is  to  be  taxed  according  to  his  property  for  the  education  of 
every  child,  and  if  every  child  has  a  right  to  School  instruction,  some  provision  was  need- 
ful to  secure  both  the  ratepayer  and  the  child  against  the  oppression  and  wrong  which 
might  be  inflicted  by  an  unnatural  gxiardian  or  parent.  Society  at  large,  no  less  than  the 
parties  immediately  concerned,  requires  this  protection ;  and  the  protecting  provision  of 
the  law,  in  this  req)ect,  is  milder  and  more  guarded  than  the  corresponding  one  in  other 
<^aDtnes  where  Public  School  education  is  provided  for  and  guaranteed  to  every  child  in 
the  country.    According  to  the  new  Act,  no  parent  or  guardian  is  liable  to  punishment 
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whose  wrong  against  society  and  his  youthful  charge  is  not  wilful  and  criminaL  K  such 
a  protection  in  this  mild  and  guarded  form  is  found,  on  trial,  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  intended,  a  more  stringent  one  will  no  doubt  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
hereafter. 

3.  Compulsory  Education  Involves  an  Improvement  in  rre  Qualftt  and  Amount. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  a  recent  address,  thus  argues  the  logical  necessity  for  com- 
pulsory education,  and  of  its  improved  quality : — 

<<  An  improved  quality  of  education  is  a  necessity  for  its  enforced  reception  by  t^e 
people.  The  principle  of  compulsion,  timidly  and  hesitatingly  put  forth  in  the  recent 
fbiglish  Educadon  Act,  is  nevertheless  contained  iu  it.  The  logic  of  circumstances  drove 
Parliament  into  the  recognition  of  compulsion  ;  and  the  same  logic  will  oblige  the  hegislA- 
ture  to  make  it  efficient  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  which  compelled  the  recognition  of  the 
principle.  The  right  of  suffrage  has  for  its  corollaiy  the  duty  of  instruction.  You  cannot 
give  political  power  to  a  people  and  allow  them  to  remain  ignorant.  That  would  be  a 
political  suicide  of  a  nation.  An  uneducated  people  are  like  a  nation,  one  or  two  genera- 
tions back  in  its  history.  They  cannot  grasp  the  ideas  of  the  ase  in  which  they  live,  and 
are  powerless  to  shake  themselves  free  from  the  prejudices  which  the  progress  of  thought 
has  proved  to  be  dangerous  errors.  They  are  unable  to  do  so^,  as  they  cannot  take  posses- 
sion of  the  inheritance  of  the  intellectual  wealth  accumulated  by  their  predecessors ;  for 
they  do  not  know  how  to  read  the  books  forming  the  testament  by  which  it  was  bequeathed. 
An  uneducated  people,  endowed  with  political  power,  is,  therefore,  an  anomaly,  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  to  a  nation.  Hence,  when  we  bestowed  on  the  people  the  right 
of  suffrage  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  have  efficient  instruction  as  its  coroUar}'. 
Secondly,  we  have  now  established  what  every  civilized  nation  except  England  has  long 
had — education  by  local  rates.  A  civic  support  of  education  has  again  for  its  corollary 
enforced  instruction  of  the  individual  citizen.  For  if  it  be  right  that  the  State  should 
compel  a  community  to  educate  all  its  citizens,  it  must  be  right  to  give  power  to  that 
conununity  to  extend  the  education  to  every  citizen."     He  says  further  that : 

"  But  you  cannot  enforce  education  unless  you  make  it  of  a  quality  which  you  are 
certain  will  be  useful  to  the  person  receiving  it.  Compulsory  education  then  involves  an 
improvement  in  its  amount  and  quality.  Compulsion  is  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect 
By  the  direct  method  every  parent  is  bound  to  keep  his  children  at  School  or  be  punished 
for  the  neglect  The  indirect  compulsion  means  that  education  shall  be  made  the  first  tool 
*with  which  labour  can  be  begun,  and,  if  that  tool  be  not  in  the  possession  of  the  candidate 
for  employment,  the  employer  must  not  engage  him.  The  indirect  plan  has  the  high  au- 
thority of  Adam  Smith  in  its  favour,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  a  preference  between 
the  two  methods,  for  both  may  be  good  and  necessary.  In  the  Act  of  last  Session  only  the 
direct  system  is  recogi^zed,  though  the  others  form  the  basis  of  our  Factory  Acts.  Direct 
compulsion  is  most  easdy  applied  when  it  is  least  required,  that  is,  when  public  feeling  is 
entirely  in  its  favour,  and  denounces  the  parent  who  neglects  the  education  of  kis  child  as 
much  a  brute  as  if  he  starved  it  by  refusing  bread.  But  in  England  you  have  about  half 
a  million  of  these  brutes  to  deal  with,  and  their  commonness  prevents  an  adequate  public 
censure  of  the  magnitude  of  their  crime  against  society." 

4.  Feeling  in  England  in  regard  to  Compulsory  Education. 

The  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  (late  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  now  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Japan,)  thus  refers  to  the  state 
of  feeling  on  the  subject  in  England  : — 

"  The  new  School  Law  of  England  permits  all  local  boards  to  enforce  attendance. 
Public  sentiment  throughout  England  is  now  changing  rapidly  in  favour  of  making  com- 
pulsory attendance  national  and  universal,  instead  of  permissive.  As  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  this  change.  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley,  formerly  favouring  non-compulsion,  now 
advocates  the  compulsory  principle.  The  Motto  of  the  National  MncatioDal  League,  of 
which  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  is  President,  ia  '  Education  must  be  UivlVKBaAL,  Unbec^JUAK, 
GoMFUiiiORY.*    At  the  late  Qeneral  Conference  of  NottoonfonnistSy  held  in  Manchester 
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fanoary,  1872,  and  attended  by  1,885  delegates,  there  seemed  to  be  great  unanimity  in 
'avour  of  enforced  attendance.  This  assembly  was  as  remarkable  in  its  character  as  its 
lumbers.  The  amiment  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  on  this  subject  was  received  with 
preat  applause.  He  said  that  the  best  part  of  the  Education  Act,  that  which  is  wortti  all 
;he  rest  put  together,  is  the  permission  to  compel  attendance,  which  should  be  the  abso- 
ute  law  thiou^ont  the  entire  kingdom. 

'^  The  lal^uring  classes  are  not  opposed  to  such  a  law.  They  would  welcome  it.  In 
England  the  working  classes  are  asking  for  a  noHonai  compvisory  system  of  education.  By 
invitation  of  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  I  attended  the  National  Trades-Union  Congress,  held 
at  Nottingham,  for  the  week  beginning  January  8th,  1872.  That  body  seemed  unanimous 
in  favour  of  compulsory  attendance.  One  of  the  leading  members,  an  able  and  effective 
B()eaker,  said,  that  in  large  and  crowded  assemblies  of  workingmen  he  had  often  distinctly 
asked :  '  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  we  want  a  national  comj^tdsory  system  of  education  V 
and  not  a  dissenting  voice  had  he  ever  heard  from  the  workmgmen." 

'^  By  the  Ist  of  May,  1872,  by-laws  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  School 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Queen,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  74th  section 
of  the  Act,  on  the  application  of  the  School  Boards  of  one-third  of  the  whole  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  borough  population." 

5.  State  of  Feeling  in  Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  regard  to 

Compulsory  Education. 

Mr.  Northrop  also  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Prussia^  in 
regard  to  compulsory  education.     He  says : — 

'*  My  former  objections  to  obli^tory  attendance  were  fully  removed  by  observations 
recently  made  in  Europa  Mingling  much  with  plain  people  in  Germany,  and  other 
C!)antries  where  attendance  at  School  is  compukory,  I  sought  in  every  way  to  learn  their 
sentiments  on  this  question.  After  the  fullest  enquiry  in  Prussia,  especially  among 
labourers  of  all  sorts,  I  nowhere  heard  a  Hsp  of  objection  to  this  law.  The  masses  every- 
where favour  it.  They  say  education  is  a  necessity  for  alL  They  realize  that  the  School* 
is  their  privilege.  They  prize  it  and  are  proud  of  it.  Attendance  is  voluntary ;  in  fact, 
nobody  seems  to  thi;ik  of  coercion.  The  law  is  operative,  but  it  executes  itself  because 
it  is  right  and  beneficent,  and  commands  universal  approval.  It  is  only  the  legal  ex- 
pression of  the  public  will. 

''  Universal  education,  more  than  anything  else,  has  fraternized  the  great  Grerman 
nation.  It  has  improved  her  social  life,  ennobled  her  homes,  promoted  private  virtue, 
comfort  and  thrift,  and  secured  general  prosperity  in  peace.  It  has  given  her  unequalled 
l>restige  and  power  in  war.  '  Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  a  nation's  life,  that 
you  must  put  into  its  Schools,'  was  long  since  a  Prussian  motto.  The  School  has  there 
been  the  prime  agent  of  loyalty.  Love  of  country  is  the  germ  it  long  ago  planted  in  the 
heart  of  every  child.  The  firuit  now  matured  gladdens  and  enriches  the  whole  land. 
Wherever  t^t  lesson  is  heeded,  it  will  enrich  the  world.  Devotion  to  fatherland  is  a 
characteristic  sentiment  of  the  German  people.  Shall  such  a  people,  with  such  a  histor}', 
complain  of  compulsory  attendance  ?  This  law  itself  has  been  a  teacher  of  the  nation. 
It  has  everywhere  proclaimed  the  necessity  and  dignity  of  the  Public  School.  Kings, 
and  nobles,  and  Mmisters  of  State,  have  combined  to  confirm  and  diffuse  this  sentiment, 
till  it  now  pervades  and  assimilates  all  classes. 

''  In  various  parts  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  I  enquired  of  School  directors,  parents  and 
others,  'Do  yon  have  any  difficulty  in  executing  the  coercive  law?'  The  answers  were  all 
substantially  the  same.  '  Many  years  ago,'  replied  one,  '  there  was  some  opposition. 
Bat  the  results  of  the  law  have  commend^  it  to  all,  and  they  obey  it  without  complaint, 
SDd  almost  without  exception.'  The  present  generation  of  parents,  having  themselves 
experienced  its  advantages,  are  its  advocates.  Said  a  resident  of  Dresden,  '  A  healthy 
chUd  of  School  age  can  hardly  be  found  in  this  city  who  has  not  attended  School'  Were 
the  question  of  compulsory  attendance  to  be  decided  to-morrow  in  Saxony  by  a  plebiscite, 
:it  would  be  sustained  by  an  almost  unanimous  verdict.  Public  opinion  is  now  stronger 
itven  than  the  law.    The  people  would  sooner  increase  than  relax  its  rigour.     I  nowhere 
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learned  of  any  recent  cases  of  panishment  for  infractions  of  it.     In  many  places  I  vas 
assured  that  the  penalty  is  practically  unknown. 

6.  Origin  of  the  Principle  of  Compumory  Education. 

"The  principle  of  ^ obligatory  instruction  was  advocated  by  the  people  before  it 
was  enacted  by  the  Government.  The  address  of  Luther  to  the  municipiJ  corporations  of 
15&4  contains  the  earliest  defence  of  it  within  my  knowledge,  in  which  he  says,  *  At 
if  a  State  in  time  of  war  can  oblige  its  citizens  to  take  up  the  sword  and  the  musket,  has 
it  not  still  more  the  power,  and  is  it  not  its  duty,  to  compel  theAi  to  educate  its  children, 
since  we  are  all  engaged  in  a  most  serious  warfare,  waged  with  the  spirit  of  evil,  which 
rages  in  our  midst,  seeking  to  depopulate  the  State  of  its  virtuous  men  1  It  is  my  (i^ 
sire,  above  all  things  else,  that  every  child  should  go  to  School,  or  be  sent  there  by  & 
magistrate.' 

"The  germ  of  this  system  in  Prussia  is  found  in  a  decree  of  Frederick  11.,  1763:— 
'  We  will  that  all  our  subjects,  parents,  guardians  and  masters,  send  to  School  those  childFeo 
for  whom  they  are  responsible,  boys  and  girls,  from  their  fifth  year  to  the  age  of  fourteen.* 
This  royal  order  was  revived  in  1794,  and  in  the  code  of  1819  made  more  stringent,  with 
severe  penalties  :  first,  warnings,  then  small  fines,  doubling  the  fines  if  repeated  ofienees, 
and,  finally,  imprisonment  of  parents,  guardians  and  masters. 

**  The  penalties  now  are — 

"1.  Admonition,  in  the  form  of  a  note  of  warning  from  the  President  of  the  Local 
School  Commission. 

"  2.  Summons  to  appear  before  the  School  Commission,  with  a  reprimand  from  the 
presiding  officer. 

"  3.  Complaint  to  the  Magistrate  (by  the  Commission),  who  usually  exacts  a  fine  of 
twenty  cents,  and  for  a  second  offence  forty  cents,  for  a  third  eighty  cents,  doubling  the 
last  fine  for  each  repetition  of  the  offence. 

"  The  registers  of  attendance  and  absence  are  kept  with  scrupulous  exactness  by  the 
teacher,  and  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  School  Commission.  Excuses  are  accepted 
for  illness,  exceedingly  severe  weather,  great  distance  from  School,  and  sometimes  on  ac- 
count of  the  pressure  of  work  in  harvest  time." 

Alsace, — By  order  of  the  Governor  of  Alsace,  education  is  henceforth  to  be  compul 
sory  for  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  and  all  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  IS. 
For  the  present  the  law  only  applies  to  Public  Schools,  and  to  private  Schools  for  diil- 
dren  working  in  factories. 

Duchy  ^  Brunswick. —The  law,  passed  in  1867,  endeavours  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
truancy  in  an  energetic  manner.  According  to  this  law,  for  every  day  missed  at  School, 
a  fine  must  be  paid  of  2^  silber  groschen  (about  6  cents) ;  if  the  number  of  missed  days 
during  one  single  month  amounts  to  5,  the  fine  is  raised  to  5  silber  groschen  (12  cents) 
In  case  of  inability  to  pay,  imprisonment  takes  the  place  of  the  fine.  Any  person  emploj 
ing  a  child  of  School  age  in  a  factory  or  any  other  business  during  School  hdkrs  is  to  be 
fined  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  20  thalers  ($14  40,  gold),  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  weeks.  ' 

BussicL — The  representatives  of  the  district  of  Odessa  had,  at  their  last  session, » 
very  lively  discussion  on  the  question  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  finally  unanimooslj 
decided  in  favour  of  the  measure,  pledging  themselves  to  press  the  matter  with  the  na- 
tional educational  authorities. 

"  According  to  official  information,  there  are  among  the  Cossacks  in  the  Province  of 
Orenburg  (numbering  248,000  persons),  179  elementary  Schools,  viz.,  129  for  boys  and 
50  for  girls,  attended  by  3,760  scholars.  Considering  the  number  of  Schools  entirely  in 
sufficient,  and  the  attendance  unsatisfactory,  Major-General  Boborykin,  on  the  19th  Aa 
gust,  1871,  published  a  decree  ordering  the  sub-hetmans  to  establish  elementary  Schooli 
in  every  village,  and  to  enforce  attendance  at  School  for  every  boy  from  the  age  of  8  or'S. 
The  Orenburg  Cossacks  are  distributed  through  401  towns  and  villages,  and  in  every  one 
of  these  a  School-house  and  house  for  the  teacher  are  to  be  built  immediately  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  town.  Since  the  publication  of  the  above  mentioned  order  by  the  hetmeu. 
118  new  Schools  have  been  establi&htd,  viz.,  50  for  boys  and  68  for  girls,  so  that  the  to- 
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tal  number  of  Schook  is  now  297.      At  the  same  time  Sunday-schools  have  been  estab- 
lished for  adults  between  the  ages  of  17  and  19. 

Switzerland. — ^The  national  council  (the  legislative  power)  at  Berne,  after  a  lengthy 
discussion  on  the  22nd  December,  1871,  passed  a  resolution  that  the  cantonal  autfaArities 
should  be  obliged  to  introduce  compulsory  and  gratuitous  instruction«in  all  the  Primary 
Schools,  but  that  the  federal  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  fix  the  minimum  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Primary  Schools  of  all  the  cantons  by  suitable  Jaws. 

Austria. — The  Educational  Committee  of  the  Oarinthian  Provincial  Parliament 
ananimonsly  decreed  the  total  abolition  of  School  fees,  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
principle  of  compulsory  education. 

France. — ^In  the  draft  of  the  new  School  Law  of  France,  which  was  laid  by  the 
Minister  before  the  Assembly,  the  following  provisions  related  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion : — "  Every  child,  male  or  female,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  must  receive  a  mini- 
mum of  education,  either  in  the  Public  or  Private  Schools.  This  minimum  of  education 
is  to  embrace  the  obligatory  branches  of  instruction,  and  its  existence  is,  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  schooling,  to  be  certified  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  through  its 
subordinates  in  the  departments.  2.  A  School  Committee,  consisting  of  delegates  from 
the  canton,  the  Maire,  the  clergyman,  and  three  heads  of  families  appointed  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Council,  has  to  watch  over  attendance  at  School.  3.  The  Government  Inspector  in 
each  district  has  a  seat  and  vote  in  this  Committea  4.  If  a  child  misses  School  three 
times  during  a  month  without  excuse,  the  father  or  guardian  is  summoned  before  the 
School  Committee,  and  is  warned.  If  the  case  recurs  his  name  is  placarded  at  the  Maire's 
office,  and  his  family  is  deprived  of  all  aid  from  the  public  funds.  If  this  does  not  induce 
him  to  send  his  child  to  School,  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  francs  is  imposed,  and,  finally, 
he  can  be  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  for  a  period  of  three  years.  5.  The  School 
Committee  issues  certificates  to  children  13  years  of  age,  after  having  passed  a  public  ex- 
amination, to  which  all  must  submit,  whether  educated  in  Public  or  Private  Schools.  If 
at  this  examination  it  becomes  evident  that  a  child,  who  was  supposed  to  receive  private 
iostraction,  has  in  reality  not  received  instruction  in  the  obligatory  branches,  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  instituted  against  the  father  or  guardian.  6.  From  the  1st  January,  1880, 
no  citizen  21  years  old  will  be  registered  as  an  elector  who  does  not  possess  the  above- 
mentioned  certificate  from  his  local  School  Committee,  or  give  sufficient  proof  of  being  able 
to  read  and  write. 

7.  Proceedings  in  oth^r  Countries  in  regard  to  Compulsory  Education. 

Australia. — The  Commissioners  appointed  in  Victoria,  (Australia),  to  report  upon 
the  "operation  of  the  system  of  Public  Education  in  that  country,"  speaking  of  compul- 
sory education  say,  in  the  report  of  1868  : — 

"  Whilst  fully  admitting  the  divided  state  of  opinion  in  reference  to  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  serious,  practical  difficulties  that  beset  it>  we  have  resdved  to  submit  the 
recommendation  that  a  law  rendering  instniction  imperative  should  be  adopted  in  Victoria. 
The  existence  in  constitutional  theory,  at  all  events,  of  an  equality  of  political  rights 
between  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  colony  suggests  the  paramount 
importance  of  early  provision  being  made,  by  means  more  effectual  than  any  that  have 
hitherto  existed,  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  instruction  amongst  the  rising  generation  of 
ai  classes." 

United  States. — In  the  report  of  Dr.  Eraser  (now  Bishop  of  Manchester),  on  the 
"  Common  School  Systems  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  he  says : — 

"  From  many  sections  of  the  community,  and  especially  from  those  who  would  be 
called  the  educationists,  the  cry  is  rising  both  loud  and  vehement  that  greater  stringency  is 
required  in  the  law,  and  that  compulsory  attendance  is  the  proper  correlative  of  *  Free 
Schools.'  For,  it  is  argued,  if  the  State  taxes  me,  who  perhaps  have  no  children,  towards 
the  support  of  the  Schools,  *  for  the  security  of  society,*  I  have  a  right  to  claim  from  the 
State^  for  the  security  of  the  same  society,  that  the  Schools  which  I  am  taxed  to  maintain 
shall  be  attended  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  designed." 

Jlftc%aw.— The  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  says : — •*  There  are  young  men  and  women  who  were  bom  in 
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his  State,  and  have  beenr  ea^ed  almost  within  sight  of  the  School-hoose  that  was  always 
open  to  receive  them,  and  yet  to-day  are  unable  to  read  and  writa  If  there  is  anything 
which  makes  every  lover  of  our  free  institutions  sick  at  heart,  it  is  to  be  transacting  busi- 
ness with  a  young  man,  a  fellow-citizen,  and  when  some  paper  is  drawn  requirii^  his 
signature,  to  learn  that  he  is  compelled  to  make  his  mark,  and  this  too,  notwithstanding 
that  he  has  spent  his  whole  life  within  reach  of  a  School.  Those  who  have  thought  most 
upon  the  subject  are  looking  with  favour  upon  the  system  of  compulsory  education. 
Every  thoughtful  man  is  coming  to  see  the  danger  that  imperils  the  nation  if  so  large  & 
proportion  of  the  people  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  question  is  really  re- 
solving itself  into  this  :  Shall  we  have  education,  even  if  it  be  in  a  certain  sense  com- 
pelled, and  a  strong  and  noble  country,  or  ignorance  and  anarchy  ? 

The  Massachusetts  State  School  Beport  says:  ^'The  question  is  one  which  now 
touches  nearly  our  national  life.  This  country  is  the  receptacle  for  the  ignorant  and 
de^^ed  from  every  land.  It  is  for  us  to  decide  whether  they  shall  be  compelled  to 
accept  for  their  children  the  help  the  State  offers,  to  lift  them  to  the  level  of  inteUigent 
beings,  or  be  suffered  to  leave,  like  breeding  barnacles,  a  weight  and  a  mass  of  comip- 
tion  upon  us  which  may  sink  us  at  last." 

Connecticut. — The  Secretary  of  the  Education  Board  frankly  remarks  that  his 
former  objections  to  obligatory  attendance  were  fully  removed  by  observations  recently 
•  made  in  Europe,  and  with  growing  faith  in  moral  [suasion  as  our  main  reliance  in  pre- 
venting absenteeism  or  reclaiming  truants,  he  still  contends  for  the  authority  of  the  law 
to  fall  back  upon  in  extreme  cases :  "  Where  parental  pride,  interest  or  authority  fail, 
and  juvenile  perverseness  is  otherwise  incorrigible,  legal  coercion  should  be  employed." 

''The  principal  objections  to  compulsory  law  in  Connecticut  are  that  it  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  parents,  arrogates  new  power  by  the  Government,  is  un-American  and  un- 
adapted  to  our  free  institutions ;  and  that  it  is  monarchical  in  its  origin  and  history. 
Common  as  this  impression  is,  it  is  erroneous.  Connecticut  may  justly  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  first  States  in  the  world  which  established  the  principle  of  compulsory  education. 
The  code  of  laws  adopted  in  May,  1750,  contained  stringent  provisions  for  compulsory 
attendance.  These  provisions  remained,  with  some  modifications  chiefly  designed  to  give 
them  greater  eflficacy,  until  the  revision  of  1801.  Public  opinion  so  heartily  endorsed 
the  principle,  or  rather  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the  necessity  of  universal  education, 
that  attendance  lost  its  involuntary  character.  '  Our  past  history  illustrates  the  advan- 
tages and  working  of  the  principle.  Its  re-enactment  here,  with  the  modifications  suited 
to  present  exigencies,  will  impress  the  legislation  of  the  country.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant School  question  of  modem  times.  It  is  now  up  for  discussion  in  many  American 
States.  In  establishing  the  principle  for  herself,  Connecticut  will  help  to  settle  it  for  the 
country.'  The  agent  of  the  Boanl  of  Education,  who  has  mingled  familiarly  with  both 
the  manufacturers  and  workmen  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  nowhere  encountered  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  compulsory  law." 

Illinois. — ^In  answer  to  the  question  how  the  youth  of  the  State  shall  be  brou^t 
into  the  Schools,  the  ground  is  taken  that  the  fault  of  absenteeism,  and  hence  th»  evil  of 
illiteracy,  lie  at  the  doors  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  that  a  reformatory  statute  should 
be,  ''  not  an  Act  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  at  School,  but  an  Act  to  secure  to 
children  their  right  to  a  good  Common  School  education."  This  right  is  not  only  natu- 
ral, but  constitutional  and  legal.  It  is  ''enumerated  in  the  divine  bill  of  rights  in  God's 
own  gracious  magna  charta — the  moral  constitution  and  conscience  of  the  race."  The 
right  of  all  children  to  the  panoply  of  knowledge  rests  upon  the  high  law  of  love  and 
humanity,  for  they  are  all  defenceless  and  impotent.  To  send  them  forth  without  this 
preparation  is  cruelty ;  to  neglect  this  duty  is  inexcusable ;  to  refuse  to  perform  it  is  a 
crime."  The  admitted  right  of  the  State  and  of  the  conmiunity  to  ta*  all  citizens  for  the 
support  of  Schools  for  the  free  education  of  all  children,  is  held  to  be  liable  to  the  cha^ 
of  unjustness  unless  it  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  the  State,  after  taxing  its  citizens  for 
the  education  of  the  children,  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  are  educated.  "  That  when 
the  property  of  the  citizen  is  taken  for  this  purpose  of  education,  on  the  plea  that  in  this 
way  the  State  best  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen's  property,  the  dtizeo  has 
the  right  to  claim  that  this  pretended  protection  shall  be  made  real.  That  to  educate  bat 
a  part  of  the  children,  leaving  the  children  of  the  most  dangerous  classes  to  grow  op  in 
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i^orance,  is  to  fail  utterly.     The  right  to  tax  for  free  Common  Schools  carries  with  it 
the  duty  of  compelling  all  parents  to  send  their  children  to  some  school." 

California. — At  uie  last  State  Teachers'  Institute  the  subject  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation was  considered,  and  resolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  next  Legislature  to  pro 
vide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  School  for  ten  months,  in  each  district  in  the  State  ; 
and  declaring  the  members  of  the  Institute  in  favour  of  a  law  compelling  the  education  of 
all  children  m  those  branches  taught  in  the  Public  School% 

•    8.  A  Sadder  Aspect  of  the  Question. — ^Relation  of  Cribie  to  Education. 

In  order  to  give  the  friends  of  education  in  this  Province  the  fullest  information 
on  some  of  the  sadder  or  graver  features  of  this  subject,  I  turn  now  to  consider  another 
aspect  of  this  question.  This  information  has  been  collected  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  who, 
as  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  to  organize  the  International  Prison 
Congress,  propounded  a  series  of  questions  while  travelling  in  Europe,  in  1871.  Many 
of  the  reports  were  made  under  the  difect  supervision  of  the  Government,  and  the  figures 
may  be  taken  as  thoroughly  reliable.  They  are  thus  quoted  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  his  Report  of  1872  : — 

France. — Let  us  first  trace  the  effect  of  the  great  ignorance  in  France  on  the  number 
and  character  of  crimes.  The  second  is  the  most  startling  and  convincing  of  anything 
we  have  seen  in  the  annals  of  statistics  : — 

Whole  number  of  persons  under  arrest  from  1867  to  1869....  444,133 

Number  unable  to  read 442,194 

Or 96-63  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  convicts  from  1866  to  1868 18,643 

Number  unable  to  read 16,016 

Or 87-28  per  cent. 

Average  number  of  juvenile  prisoners  from  1866  to  1868 8,139 

NumW  unable  to  read 6,607 

Or 81-14  per  cent 

It  is  known  that  at  least  half  of  the  French  people  is  in  a  state  of  total  ignorance. 
Let  us  assume  it  as  just  half.  At  that  time  France  had,  in  round  numbers,  36,000,000 
of  people.  Then  we  find  these  proportions,  viz. :  In  18,000,000  of  people  unable  to  read  and 
write/'  there  were  442,1^4  arrests ;  that  in  18,000,000  of  people  commonly  educated  there 
were  1,939  arrests ;  that  is  1  in  9,291 :  thus  proving  the  proportion  of  criminals  in  the 
uneducated  classes  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  edu- 
cated ! 

England  is  in  every  just  sense  of  the  word  our  Mother  Country.  We,  therefore,  look 
with  curious  interest  to  the  condition  of  her  education,  and  its  influence  upon  the  produc- 
tion or  the  cure  of  crime.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Dr.  Wines  gives  the  following 
authentic  figures : — 

Committed  to  county  or  borough  prisons 157,223 

^  Could  neither  read  nor  write 63,266 

Proportion  of  totally  ignorant 34  per  cent. 

Ireland. — Wholly  illiterate,  or  very  imperfectly  educated : — 

Males 21-74    per  cent. 

Females 63-24    per  cent. 

In  Belgium  unable  to  read    49  per  cent. 

Switzerland, — Average  of  criminals  unable  to  read  through  all  prisons  83         " 
The  prisons  of  Lenzbourg,  Saint  Galle,  Neufchatel,  give  these  special  figures : — 

EUterate 25-30  per  cent. 

Inferior  Education 369  " 

Passable        "        30-4  " 

Good  «        4-3 

Italy. — ^Illiterate  in  ordinary  prisons 40  per  cent. 

"            Bagnios  (prisons  of  high  grade) ...  30        " 
Netherlands.— UnMe  to  read /. 35  to  38        " 
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These  statistics  prove  that,  in  Europe,  ignorance  among  criminab  is  the  rule  and 
education  the  exception. 

In  the  United  States  things  are  not  much  different  as  the  following  statistiGe 
will  show : —  , 

Totally  igrwranL    V&ry  deficierU, 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 33  per  cent  to  60  per  cent. 

Central  Northwest 46       "      "      75         "  • 

West  and  Pacific 31       "      "      50        «' 

The  South 60       "       "      85        " 

9.  The  Proportion  of  Criminals  to  the  Illiterate  Population,  in  regard 

TO  Education. 

lUUerak  Criminals, 

• 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 4  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent. 

In  Central  West 3J      "      "      46         " 

In  West  and  Pacific 3       "      "      31        " 

In  the  South 22  "      60        « 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  Middle  States,  the  proportion  of  illiterate  criminals 
is  eightfold  the  proportion  of  illiterate  people ;  in  the  Central  West  it  is  thirteenfoM : 
and  in  the  West  and  Pacific  States,  it  is  tenfold.  In  the  South  it  is  only  threefold ;  but 
this  is  caused  by  the  great  mass  of  coloured  people,  whojmake  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  people,  and,  being  nine-tenths  of  them  wholly  ignorant,  furnish  the  great  mass  of 
criminals.  When  the  still  larger  white  population  is  counted  in,  it  makes  the  dispropor 
tion  of  the  illiterate  criminals  less.  As  to  coloured  people  only,  it  is  very  great  But  we 
see  in  the  above  proportions  the  great  fact  that  ignorance  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
crime.  We  do  not  seek  to  exaggerate  that  fact.  The  figures  we  give  show  it  in  its 
naked  deformity,  and  we  leave  the  fact  to  the  contemplation  of  our  readers.  But  in  the 
meantime  let  us  look  at  how  this  fact  will  operate  in  an  intelligent  American  commuDity. 
Let  us  see  exactly  how  it  will  operate  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  Let  us  take  10,0(M) 
people  as  the  unit  of  measure,  the  result  will  be  according  to  the  following  proportions  >- 

People 10,000 

Illiterate 400 

Estimated  prisoners 40 

Prisoners  illiterate 35 

Others 5 

The  "  others  "  means  only  a  very  common  education.  What,  then,  is  the  practical 
result  ?  That  because  400  persons  out  of  10,000  have  been  kept  totally  ignorant,  the 
county  or  municipality  has  seven  times  as  many  criminals  as  it  need  have,  and  seven  times 
as  much  expense  and  evil  of  all  kinds  resulting  from  it. 

« 
10.  Necessity  for  more  than  "  Factt-Knowledoe  " — ^The  Moral  Nature. 

Dr.  Taylor  Lewis  remarks  with  great  force  : — 

"  Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  no  amount  of  mere  fact  knowledge,  nor  ot 
scientific  knowledge,  in  the  restricted  modern  sense  of  the  term,  can  give  security  that  the 
man  possessing  it  may  not  turn  out  a  monster  of  crime,  and  a  deadly  scourge  to  society. 
Of  itself,  we  mean,  or  in  its  direct  effects ;  for,  ajs  an  aid  to  a  higher  position  among  men, 
and  thus,  as  furnishing  a  worldly  motive  to  correct  outward  behaviour,  it  might,  undoubt- 
edly, operate  as  a  salutary  check. 

"  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  of  anything  fi^ 

'  that  gives  rise  to  a  worldly  prudence  taking  the  place,  for  a  time  of  moral  principle.  Wben 

this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  or  such  an  education  gives  less  distinction,  by  being  more 

and  more  diffused,  then,  instead  of  a  check,  it  may  become  a  direct  incentive  to  crime,  bj 

creating  increased  facilities  for  its  commission*" 
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11.  Regular  Training  Schools  of  Crime. 

"  Evidence  is  constantly  accumulating  that  the  processes  of  the  burglar,  of  the  in- 
cendiaiy,  of  the  counterfeiter,  of  the  poisoner,  of  the  railroad  destroyer,  and  of  the  prison- 
breaker,  etci,  are  actually  maldng  progress  with  the  progress  of  crime.  They  are  becoihing 
arts,  whether  we  rank  them  among  the  elegant  or  the  useful. 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  before  long  books  may  be  written  upon  them,  and 
that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  felons'  libraiy.*  The  same  may  be  maintained  in 
respect  to  what  may  be  called  the  more  speculative  knowledge.  When  wholly  destitute, 
as  it  may  be,  of  moral  truth  and  moral  intuitions,  it  may  only  wake  up  the  dormant 
faculties  of  the  soul  for  the  discovery  of  evil,  and  make  them  sAl  the  more  acute  for  its 
perpetration." 

12.  As  Education  Advances,  Crime  Decreases. 

The  States  Superintendent  of  Kansas  illustrates  another  fact  in  the  following 
language : —  ' 

"  Ignorance  is  the  fostering  mother  of  vice.  The  relation  of  cause  to  effect  which 
binds  ignorance  to  crime  is  now  a  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  unerring  figures  of  statistics. 
In  proportion  as  education  advances  in  a  country,  the  number  of  criminals  diminishes. t 
Crime  and  ignorance,  masked  by  day,  go  hand  in  hand  by  night,  to  perform  deeds  of 
wickedness  and  shame." 

v.— SUPERSEDING  SCHOOL  SECTION  DIVISIONS,  AND  ESTABLISHING 
TOWNSHIP  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Report,  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  a  movement  has  been 
made,  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  towards  the  abolition  of  School  Section  Divisions, 
and  the  establishment  of  Township  Boards  of  Education. 

Ever  since  1850,  there  has  been  a  provision  in  our  School  Acts  for  the  establishment 
of  Township  Boards,  as  contained  in  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  Consolidated  School 
Act ;  but  as  that  section  is  worded,  no  such  Board  could  be  established  unless  a  n^jority 
of  the  votes  in  every  single  School  Section  of  the  township  was  in  favour  of  it.  It  has 
happened  that  out  of  twelve  School  Sections  in  a  township,  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers 
in  diven  of  them  voted  for  the  establishment  of  a  Township  Board  ;  but  the  majority  in 
one  section  voted  against  it,  and  thus  defeated  the  wishes  of  the  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
ratepayers.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  School  Act  has 
remained  a  dead  letter  for  twenty  years,  except  so  far  as  one  township  (Enniskillen)  is 
concerned — although  a  large  majority  of  the  County  School  Conventions,  on  two  occa- 
sions, have  voted  in  favour  of  Township  Boards.  The  law  was,  in  1871,  wisely  altered 
60  as  to  leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  ratepayers  in  a  majority  of  the  School 
Section's  of  a  township.  Should,  therefore,  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  in  a 
township  be  favourable  to  a  change,  the  municipal  council  of  such  township  is  authorized 
to  form  the  township  into  one  School  municipality,  under  one  Board  of  Trustees  (as  is 
the  case  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,)  doing  away  with  the  great  inconvenience  of  sepa- 
rate School  Section  Divisions  and  rates,  and  giving  to  parents  the  right  to  send  their 
children  to  the  School  nearest  to  their  residence. 


"  As  if  to  show  Dr.  Lewis  a  true  prophet,  a  telegram  of  No  vernier  2nd  states  that  the  police,  in  break- 
ing tip  an  organized  band  of  house-breakers,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  found,  among  other  articles,  a  number  of 
books  for  the  instruction  of  novices  in  the  art  of  burglary." 

t  "  The  interesting  report  of  M.  Duruy  upon  elementary  instruction  in  France  gives  conclusive  figures' 
UDon  this  subject.  Thus,  m  comparing  the  period  1828-1&%  with  1838-1847,  we  find  that  the  whole  number 
of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  accused  of  crime  had  diminished  but  235  ;  while,  in  comparing  the  decade 
1838-1847  with  1853-1862,  the  number  had  decreased  4,152,  almost  eighteen  times  as  many.  In  1847,  78  per 
song  under  sixteen  were  tried  at  the  Court  of  Assizes  ;  in  1862  there  were  but  44.  In  Germany,  in  Prussia, 
M  instruction  is  improved  and  extended,  crime  diminishes.  In  the  prisons  of  Vaud,  Neufchatel,  and  Zurich, 
j^w«  are  but  one  or  two  prisoxis ;  they  are  often  empty.  In  Baden,  where,  within  thirty  years,  much  has 
oeen  done  to  promote  education  ;  from  1864  to  1861,  the  number  of  prisoners  decreased  from  1,426  to  691 : 
some  inriaons  were  closed.  Bavaria,  notorious  for  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  is  losing  its  disgraceful 
pre-emiiusnce. 
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1,  Township  Boards  in  various  American  States. 

1.  Alxer  trying  the  School  Section  system  for  some  time,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States,  have  adopted  the  Township  Board  system,  and 
pronounce  it  immensely  superior  to  the  School  Section  system.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  compromised  system  is  authorized  that  one  or  more  School  Sections  can  "  either 
severally  or  jointly  resolve  themselves  into  Union  Free  School  districts,  with  Boards  of 
Education,  having  authority  to  grade  and  classify  the  Schools  undei*  their  charge^'  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  that  State  says  :  ''  Having  had  frequent  occasion 
to  examine  the  provisions  of  this  law  (i.  e.  the  Union  Free  School  Act),  and  being  somewhat 
familiar  with  its  workings,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  best-School  system  yet  devis^fd 
for  all  localities  where  the  number  of  scholars,  as  in  villages,  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  a 
thorough  classification."  Rev.  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Fraser,  in  his  Report  to  the  Englisb 
Commissioners,  says  : — "  In  the  State  of  New  York,  Union  Schools  [or  united  sections] 
appear  to  be  the  most  popular  and  flourishing  of  all  the  rural  Schools."  In  this  Province, 
the  township  council,  if  the  experiment  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  can,  at  any  time, 
repeal  its  own  by-law  establishing  such  Board. ' 

2.  Connecticut — The  Secretary  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut  says : 
"  The  tendency  to  manage  School  township-wise  is  growing.  More  townships  united  their 
School  Sections  last  year  than  in  any  former  one.  Once  united  they  stay  so.  The  people 
are  fast  learning  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  township  system.  They  see  th&t 
it  favours  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  gains  better  and  more  perma- 
nent teachers,  longer  Schools,  and  helps  the  poorer  and  outlying  School  Sections.  The 
township  system,  too,  lessens  the  frequency  of  tax  assessments  and  collections.  Prior  to 
the  union,  there  was  much  ill-feeling  in  regard  to  School  matters,  that  the  discipline  was 
deplorable,  average  attendance  low,  and  the  teachers  changed  generally  every  term  ;  un- 
der the  new  system,  the  people  are  better  satisfied.  School  Committees  and  teachers  more 
permanent.  Schools  graded,  terms  lengthened,  the  motion  made  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing to  reduce  the  School  from  forty  to  thirty  weeks  not  receiving  a  single  vote.  The  ave- 
rage attendance  has  improved  twenty-five  per  cent  Schcrfarship  wonderfully  improved 
— one  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  it  was  four  years  ago." 

3.  Massachusetts, — ^The  late  Horace  Mann,  so  noted  for  his  enlightened  views  on  educa^ 
tion,  deprecating  the  District  or  School  Section  system,  says  : — *^I  consider  the  law  au- 
thorizing townships  to  divide  themselves  into  [School  Sections]  the  most  unforkmate  on  the 
subject  of  Common  Schools  ever  enacted  in  the  State  [of  Massachusetts]."  In  this  opinion 
ex-Governor  Boutwell,  and  the  eminent  educationist  of  the  same  State,  concurs,  and  hopes 
that  the  day  will  speedily  be  seen  when  ever}'!  township  in  its  municipal  capacity,  will 
manage  its  Schools,  and  equalize  the  expenses  of  education. 

2.  Summary  of  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  Township  System. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Maine,  in  his  recent  report  says : — 
"  I  submit  the  following  argument  against  the  Section  system,  and  in  favour  of  the 
township  plan — an  argument  drawn  from  the  experience  and  best  thoughts  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Vermont.  The  Western  States  havenever  allowed  the  School  district  un-system 
to  be  engrafted  upon  their  educational  enterprises.  Our  eastern  educators,  emigrating 
westward,  have  carefully  avoided  this  element  of  inequality  and  disintegration  in  build- 
ing up  the  *  Daily  Public  SchooF  for  our  younger  sister  States.  We  have  an  ardent 
desire,  therefore,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  highest  possible  realization  in  our  educa- 
tional eflforts."* 

*  In  another  part  of  his  Report  the  Superintendent  of  Maine  thtur  illustrates  the  diaracter  of  this  prv- 
gress  under  the  township  system ;  he  says  ; 

**  Quite  a  number  of  townships  raised  the  current  year  moi'e  monev  than  ever  before,  much  more  tbjtc 
required  by  law,  for  the  support  of  the  Schools.  One  has  provided  herself  with  a  superintendent  at  an  snnuAi 
salary  of  ^,000  and  travelling  expenses.  She  is  also  taking  steps  to  make  her  edqcation  more  practical  by  pott- 
ing in  to  it  an  industrial  element.  Already  her  Public  Schools  are  the  best  in  the  State.  But.  the  greatest  taaxA- 
tional  achievement  of  the  year  is  the  abolition  of  the  miserable  district  system  by  the  Town  of  Lisbon,  bj 
which  act  the  town  became  the  owner  of  all  the  School -houses,  the  Schools  of  the  same  len^^th,  with  the  wW«- 
management  of  the  Schools  in  the  hands  of  the  superintending  School  committee.    Havmg  voted  to  aboluk 
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JAft  and  Progress, — ^Teacbers  understand  how  impossible  it  is  to  secure  in  a  small 
School  or  in  a  smsJl  class,  that  healthful  and  proper  stimulus  which  is  almost  an  incident 
to  the  Jarge  School  or  the  large  class.  One  who  has  himself  ever  been  an  entire  class,  or 
one  of  two  or  diree  constituting  a  class,  will  remember  how  difficult  it  was  to  create  in 
himself  any  such  measure  of  interest  as  would  make  the  labour  of  preparation  other  than 
a  dreary  task,  and  this  evil  extends  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the  pupil,  He,  too,  needs 
stimultti^  The  small  Section  fails  to  secure  that  aggregate  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  toward  the  School  which  is  essential  to  make  it  successful.  This  aggregate  of 
interest  is  the  sum  total  of  individual  interest.  Five  families  have  less  interest  in  a 
School  than  have  ten,  ten  less  than  fifteen,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  receives  less  stimulus 
from  his  surroundings  in  small  than  large  districts.     So  with  the  pupils. 

"  Too  many  Officers, — Is  not  our  pres^it  system  defective  in  that  it  requires  too  many 
officers  ?  The  average  number  of  individuals  in  each  township  who  are  the  School  officers 
of  the  township,  will  be  found  to  be  from  fifty  to  sixty,,  if  we  estimate  three  trustees  to 
each  Section ;  the  whole  number  of  School  officers  in  the  Province,  something  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  !  Such  an  army  ought  co  do  the  work  well,  we  say.  Yet,  who  does  not 
believe  that  one-fifth  the  number  would  do  it  far  better  ?  This  gives  one  School  officer 
for  every  ten  or  fifteen  children.  What  an  absurdity  !  who  believes  in  this  multiplicity  • 
of  officers,  which  almost  inevitably  results  in  no  supervision  at  all  ?  Why  not  elect  a 
township  council  of  fifty  in  number  1  Who  would  «care  to  live  in  a  township  thus  super- 
vised )  Is  it  not  that  six  men  are  found  better  than  fifty  that  six  are  elected  1  Six  men 
competent  for  the  School  duties  of  the  township  would  be  infinitely  more  efficient  than 
fifty,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  fifty  men  as  competent  as  the  six. 

*'  Ufdty  the  RuU. — The  State  (Province)  is  a  unit  for  certain  purposes.  The  township 
is  a  unit  for  certain  other  purposes.  For  the  purpose  of  education  the  Section  has  also 
been  regarded  as  a  unit.  For  almost  every  other  purpose  the  township  has  been  found  to 
be  the  true  unit.  Indeed,  in  several  respects,  in  the  educational  part  even,  the  township 
system  prevails.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  make  the  township  a  unit  for  educational 
purposes? 

"  Small  SchoolSj  Small  Stipends, — It  is  quite  natural  to  think  that  a  teacher  who  can  be 
secured  for  a  small  stipend  will  answer  for  a  "  small  School,"  so  that  small  Schools  will^ 
in  general,  be  taught  by  teachers  who  could  not  secure  situations  in  larger  ones,  and 
would  fail  if  they  did. 

"  Small  Sedumsy  Bad  Schoot-houses. — Small  Sections  will  be  likely  to  hayebad  School- 
houses.  The  expense  of  building  and  repairing  falls  heavily  upon  ten  or  a  dozen  tax  payers. 
And  the  old  School-houses,  many  of  them  unfit  even  for  stalled  cattle,  will  have  to  serve 
till  that  time  when  we  have  grown  wiser  and  adopted  a  new  order  of  things,  for  there  is 
no  hope  under  the  present  system  that  the  future  will  afford  relief.  The  population,  ex- 
cept at  business  centres,  is,  year  by  year,  gradually  growing  less.  Small  Sections  are  far 
less  likely  to  furnish  those  &cilities  for  illustration  and  reference  so  necessary  to  the 
teacher.  Indeed,  everything  which  involves  an  expenditure,  is  likely  to  remain  undone. 
The  trustee  feels  like  being  very  economical  when  he  reflects  that  he  will  be  assessed  one 
tenth  of  any  expenditure  j  so  that  globes,  dictionaries  and  maps,  prizes,  and  all  School 
apparatus  are  excluded  from  the  School. 

"  Competitive  Examinations, — Making  one  central  board  of  supervision  would  render 
possible  competitive  examinations  which  are  now  practically  impossible.  Such  examina- 
tions wou^  immediately  shut  out  the  most  incompetent  of  our  teachers.  They  would 
discourage  mere  girls,  scarcely  beyond  the  age  which  the  law  designates  as  infancy,  from 
seeking  places  in  our  Schools  as  teachers  when  they  should  be  there  as  pupils. 

the  dutrict  system  nt  the  March  meeimg,  the  town,  believing  it  would  be  judicially  expended  by  the  superin- 
tending School  committee,  then  voted  to  raine  fifty  per  cent,  more  money  than  required  by  law  for  the  Hupport 
of  Schools,  which  gives  three  good  terms  of  School  the  present  year.  Old  School -houses  have  been  repaired 
attd  new  ones  builL  Lisbon  has  now  four  new  School-houses  that  cost  $12,000  in  the  aggregate  and  while  I 
re^^ed  her  Schools,  less  than  three  years  ago,  as  among  the  very  poorest  in  the  county,  theyare  now,  thanks 
to  her  public  spirited  citizens  and  her  very  emcient  superintending  School  committee,  far  ahead  of  all  others 
in  the  county,  excepting  the  Schools  of  licwiston  and  Auburn,  the  two  other  towns  in  the  county  which  have 
abolished  the  district  system.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  in  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  a 
Urge  part  of  the  towns  m  the  State  would  at  once  abolish  the  district  system,  and  thus  double  the  efficiency 
ot  the  Schools,  with  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  present  trouble  in  their  management.  And  with««t 
this  abolition  I  am  also  fully  satisfied  there  can  be  no  great  and  steadfart  improvement  of  the  Schools." 
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"  Evils  of  NqtoUsm. — Fewer  daughters  and  nieces,  and  wives'  sisters  would  be  em- 
ployed. Even  when  they  are  thoroughly  competent,  their  employment  is  often  seen  to 
awaken  such  a  spirit  of  antagonism  as  will  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  School  Nepotism  is 
as  baneful  an  evil  in  the  politics  of  the  School  Section  as  in  the  broader  field  of  the  State. 

"  Better  Teachers. — Again,  a  better  class  of  teachers  would  be  secured  in  the  smaller 
Sections.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  all  the  Schools  of  a  township  would  be 
of  equal  size.  *  The  larger  ones,  the  village  Schools,  as  now,  would  secure  the  teachers 
without  regard  to  expense.  The  lesser  communities,  noticing  that  they  were  obliged  to 
help  to  support  good  Schools  and  pay  large  prices  to  the  teachers  of  larger  Schools  would 
very  soon  begin  to  feel  that  if  they  were  obliged  to  help  to  support  good  Schools  for  their' 
townsmen,  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  compel  their  townsmen  to  help  to  sustain  good 
Schools  for  them. 

"  Fermanence  of  Teachers. — This  change  of  supervision  would  tend  to  remove  the  evil  of 
a  constant  change  of  teachers.  Permanency  of  supervision  would  result  in  permanency 
of  teachers,  llie  frequency  of  change  in  teachers  is  a  most  alarming  evU  with  lis.  It 
breaks  up  all  connection  between  one  term  and  another.  Each  teacher  has  his  own  ways 
and  it  takes  some  time  to  get  out  of  the  old  ways  and  into  the  new,  and  quite  a  portion  of 
each  term  is  spent  in  getting  started.  It  thus  often  happens  that  a  term  is  one  third 
spent  before  the  work  is  welT  begun.  It  requires  a  term  of  ordinary  length  for  a  teacher 
to  become  familiar  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  pupils.  No  very  efficient  work 
can  be  done  till  this  is  known.  He  has  first  to  learn  their  needs  and  their  capacities,  be- 
fore he  can  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  necessities  of  each  pupil.  An  ordinary  teacher 
who  has  taught  a  School  for  one  term  will  do  more  for  that  School  than  one  of  superior 
endowments  and  acquirements,  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  wants  of  the  School.  Per- 
petual change  of  teachers  and  Inspectors  of  Schools  utterly  ignores  the  value  of  experi 
ence.  I  can  conceive  of  no  remedy  for  these  evils  which  will  be  likely  to  prove  so  efficient 
as  this  change  of  system." 

Evih  of  Change  of  Teachers. — Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  afterwards  Secretary  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  thus  depicts  the  evils  of  a  change  of  teachen 
under  the  School  Section  plan.     He  says  : 

"  Practically  the  School  Section  system  denies  the  value  of  experience.  Each  year 
sees  a  new  trustee,  and  each  term  a  new  teacher.  The  experience  of  a  year  is  often  ren 
dered  valueless  by  the  election  of  a  new  trustee ;  and  the  teacher  labours  for  a  single 
term,  commejacing  without  a  knowledge  of  what  the  pupils  have  previously  accomplished, 
and  ending  without  an  interest  in  their  future.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Section  Schools  are  kept,  term  after  term,  and  year  after  year,  without  an 
appreciable  increase  of  power.  *  The  quality  of  the  School  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  teacher  ;  and  the  character  of  the  teacher  depends  upon  accident,  or  the  caprice, 
prejudices,  or  convenience  of  the  trustee.  Each  teacher  brings  into  the  School  his  own 
ideas  of  teaching,  and  after  two,  three,  or  four  months  he  goes  away,  and  his  place  is 
taken  by  a  stranger,  who  introduces  new  methods,  without  the  judgment  of  anybody 
concerning  their  relative  value.  The  successive  terms  of  School  in  the  same  Section 
have  not,  usually,  any  personal  or  educational  connection  with  each  other.  Each  term 
is  an, experiment  which  proves  nothing  but  its  own  failure  or  comparative  success ;  and 
it  does  not  even  furnish,  either  in  its  failure  or  its  success,  a  basis  for  future  operatioa' 

"  Equalization  ofTajcation. — Again,  this  change  would  result  in  an  equalization  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  Schools.  It  now  costs  each  tax-payer  in  a  small  Section  more  to 
support  a  poor  School  than  it  costs  the  tax-payer  in  the  larger  Section  to  supj^ort  a  good 
School.  Statistics  show  that  the  expense  per  pupil  increases  in  the  inverse  ratio  as  the 
size  of  the  School  diminishes.  Why  should  not  taxation  for  the  support  of  Schools  be 
equalized  1  Equity  demands  that  it  should.  Every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in  favour 
of  good  Schools  demands  that  it  should. 

"Division  of  Labour. — Noone,  I  suppose,  at  this  day,  assumes  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  as  applied  to  the  mechanical  pursuits.  The 
manufacturer  who  should  require  each  workman  to  make  all  parts  of  a  watch,  would  find  that 
hr  could  not  compete  with  his  rival  who  put  each  workman  upon  a  single  piece ;  even  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and- shoes,  where  no  great  mechanical  genius  is  required,  it  is 
found  to  be  economy  to  allow  each  man  to  do  a  distinct  part,  so  uiat  the  boot  or  shoe  is 
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Dot  the  work  of  one  hand,  but  of  several  If  this  be  economy  in  the  mechanical  pursuits, 
how  much  more  apparent  is  the  wisdom  of  applying  this  principle  to  the  more  delicate  and 
responsible  work  of  developing  and  training  the  human  mind  ? 

'*  Classified  Schools. — Now,  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  graded  School  is  based. 
It  is  found  that  the  teacher  who  teaches  a  few  branches,  and  concentrates  all  his  time  and 
efforts  upon  these  branches,  can  give  more  efficient  instruction  than  the  one  who  attempts 
to  teach  all.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  in  part,  that  each  college  professor  has  his  distinct 
department  This,  however,  is  not  the  most  substantial  argument  in  favour  of  grading 
Schools.  A  graded  School  i^  simply  a  classified  School  Every  one  knows,  who  is  at  aU 
familiar  with  Schools,  that  their  success  depends  very  largely  upon  their  ckussification.  It 
requires  just  as  much  time  to  instruct  one  individual  as  to  instruct  a  class  ;  just  as  long 
to  instruct  a  class  of  three  as  a  class  of  twenty.  If  your  School  has  as  many  classes  as 
individuals,  and  this  often  happens  in  small  Schools,  the  teacher's  time  is  frittered  away 
to  little  purposa  No  School  whose  cjirriculum  comprises  all  the  studies  from  the  A. 
B.  0.  to  the  highest  branches  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  can  be  thoroughly  classified 
without  having  more  classes  than  the  teacher  can  well  instruct. 

"  Etnls  of  Heterogeneous  Classes, — Every  teacher  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  heterogeneous  mass  grouped  together  and  called  a  class — ^made  up  of 
pupils  pursuing  the  same  studies,  indeed — but  of  diverse  age,  diverse  capacity,  and  di- 
verse acquirements,  as  is  usual  in  an  ungraded  School.  The  more  gifted  and  accomplished 
are  held  back,  while  those  of  lesser  gifts  and  acquirements  are  dragged  on  beyond  their 
strength.  The  former  grow  lazy  and  indifferent ;  the  lattor  discouraged  and  disgusted. 
The  former  require  an  overweening  confidence  in  their  own  abilities ;  the  latter  fail  to 
cultivate  that  healthful  self-appreciation  essential  to  success,  which  is  naturally  developed 
by  association  with  one's  peers.  Thus  it  happens  that  all  stimulus,  both  to  the  bright 
and  the  dull,  is  removed.  , 

'^  Unclassified  Classes. — Besides,  it  is  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  adapt  his  in- 
stmction  to  the  varied  capacities  and  diverse  accomplishments  of  unclassified  classes. 
This  is  difficult  enough  in  a  class  which  has  .been  selected  and  grouped  with  reference  to 
like  capacities  and  similar  acquirements.  If  he  adapts  his  instruction  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced, it  will  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  less  advanced.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  less  gifted,  it  becomes  tedious  and  uninstruotive 
to  the  others.  Thus  will. all  the  interest  be  dissipated,  while,  if  well  classified,  each 
individual  inspirits  the  other.  Mutual  labour  and  mutual  sympathy  are  powerful  stimu- 
lants, especially  to  the  young.  Each  spurs  and  supports  the  other,  and  industry  and 
diligence  are  secured  in  all 

"Specified  Work  for  Each  Class, — Again,  the  graded  School  furnishes  additional  in- 
ducement to  effort  in  this  way  : — Each  class  has  its  specified  work,  and  no  advancement 
to  a  higher  grade  can  be  secured  until  that  work  is  done.  Each  grade  is  a  position  which 
cannot  be  reached  except  by  passing  step  by  step  over  all  the  intermediate  ground.  The 
pupils  in  each  grade  have  the  perpetual  incitement  of  their  more  advanced  associates. 
From  one  grade  to  another  is  to  them  a  long  stride.  It  seems  a  thing  worthy  to  strive 
for.  Now,  these  stimulants  are  especially  needed  by  slow  and  not  over-gifted  minds,  and 
to  this  class  a  majority  of  children  belong.  The  result  is,  that  progress  is  far  more  rapid 
and  thorough  in  a  graded  than  in  an  ungraded  School. 

'*  Systematic  Instruction, — Still,  again,  the  graded  system  secures  a  systematic  course 
of  edacatiQn.  Each  pupil  does  not  for  himself,  nor  can  his  parents  for  him,  elect 
this  study  or  that,  as  whim  or  caprice  may  dictate.  He  mi\^t  take  each  in  due 
time  and  order.  That  course  of  study  is  prescribed  which  will  secure  the  best  and 
most  symmetrical  mental  development,  embracing  those  studies  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
likely  to  prove  of  the  most  practical  benefit  to  the  pupil  in  the  business  pursuits  of 

'*  Intelligence  and  Value  of  Property, — Take  another  important  view  of  the  case.  Go 
into  any  of  our  townships  which  have  been  blessed  with  a  good  School  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  you  will  find  the  aggregate  of  intelligence  to  be  far  greater  than  in  those 
townships  which  have  enjoyed  less  educational  facilities.  Is  the  intelligence  of  its  in- 
habitants nothing  to  a  township  1  Is  not  the  expenditure  which  shall  secure  this  a  good 
investment  1    True,  we  cannot  estimate  it  in  money,  yet  it  is  an  investment  that  will 
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make  its  return  in  kind.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  the  percentage  of  incre&se  of 
raluation  of  property  in  any  community  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  increase  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue.  Every  citizen  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  or  extraordinary  virtue, 
enhances  the  value  of  all  property  of  the  township  in  which  he  lives.  By  just  so  much 
as  you  add  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  do  you  add 
to-  the  value  of  its  acres.  It  is  thus  that  it  is  true  that  *  every  man's  sin  is  every  other 
man's  business.'  It  is  just  as  true  that  *  every  man's  ignorance  is  every  other  man's 
business.' " 

EvUs  of  want  of  Classificatum. — Hon.  Henry  Barnard  thus  sets  forth  the  evils  that 
result  from  the  lack  of  proper  classification  of  Schools : — "  From  the  number  of  class  and 
individual  recitations,  to  be  attended  to  during  each  half  <lay,  these  exercises  are  brief, 
hurried,  and  of  little  practical  value.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless  repe- 
titions of  the  words  of  a  book.  Instead  of  being  the  time  and  place  where  the  real 
business  of  teaching  is  done,  where  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into 
the  acquirements  of  each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly  is  cultivated  and 
tested  j  where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed  and  illustrated,  and 
additional  information  imparted,  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher  brought  in  direct  contact 
with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to  arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening  powers ;  instead 
of  all  this  and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation  consists,  on  the  part  of 
each  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class,  in  regular  order  and  quick  succession, 
repeat  words  from  a  book,  and  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  of  saying  their  lessons,  as  the 
,  operation  is  most  significantly  described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class 
to  ithe  stand.  In  the  meantime,  the  order  of  the  School  must  be  maintained,  and  the 
general  business  must  go  forward.  Little  children,  without  any  authorized  employment 
for  their  eyes  and  hands,  and  ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  ever? 
muscle  is  aching  from  suppressed  activity  ;  problems  must  be  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness 
or  absence  received,  questions  answered,  whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and  more  or 
less  of  extempore  discipline  administered.  Were  it  not  a  most  ruinous  waste  of  precious 
time — did  it  not  involve  the  deadening,  crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  facul- 
ties and  noble  sensibilities — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects  for  which 
Schools  are  instituted — it  would  be  diflicult  to  conceive  of  a  more  diverting  farce  than 
an  ordinary  session  of  a  large  Public  School,  whose  chaotic  and  discordant  elements  have 
not  been  reduced  to  system  by  proper  classification.  The  teacher — at  least  the  con- 
scientious teacher — thinks  it  anything  but  a  farce  to  him.  Compelled  to  hurry  from  one 
study  to  another,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  methods  altogether  distinct ;  from  one  recita- 
tion to  another  equally  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  one  requiring  a  liveliness  of  manner  that 
he  does  not  feel,  and  cannot  assume,  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstraction 
of  thought,  which  he  cannot  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares  j  from  one 
case  of  discipline  to  another  pressing  on  him  at  the  same  time — he  goes  through  the  same 
circuit,  day  after  day,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  aching  heart,  and  brings  his  School  to  a 
close  with  a  feeling  that,  with  all  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  has  accomplished  but 
little  good." 

3.  Amendment  to  our  own  School  Law  relating  to  Township  Boards  of 

Trustees. 

In  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Government  in  1871  on  some  amendments  to 
the  School  Law,  the  following  suggestions  were  made  : — 

"The  14th  section  of  the  School  Act  of  1871  might  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  School  Sections  which  have  erected  good  School-houses  of  a  certain  valuation  to  be 
determined,  should  be  exempted  from  taxation  for  new  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  town- 
ship where  this  had  not  been  done.  It  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  further  to  amend  the  law,  so  as  to  authorize  two  or  three  of  the  existing  School 
Sections  (according  to  the  size  of  the  township),  to  unite  and  elect  one  member  to  the 
township  board,  to  retain  the  existing  boundaries  (subject  to  alteration  by  the  board)  for 
taxation  purposes,  but  to  abolish  them  so  far  as  they  now  restrict  the  right  of  each  rate- 
payer to  send  his  child  to  the  School  of  the  section  in  which  he  pays  School  rates."  _.i. 
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VL  ADDITIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  PROVINCE. 

1.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  operation  of 
the  School  Law  of  1871  has  been  the  almost  simultaneous  demand  all  over  the  Province 
for  additional  Normal  Schools. 

2.  The  impulse  which  the  uniform  Examinations  of  Public  School  Teachers  throughout 
the  Province  has  given  to  the  profession,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  When  brought 
to  the  test  of  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence,  many  teachers  throughout  the  Province 
felt  that  they  were  much  below  that  standard,  and  a  desire  sprang  up  among  them  that 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  Normal  School  Training  without  delay. 
Hence  the  desire  for  the  establishment  of  additional  Normal  Schools  at  various  places  in 
the  Province. 

1.  The  Value  of  Norm4l  School  Training  in  Ontario, 

3.  We  have  in  our  own  Province  abundantly  demonstrated  the  value  to  the  Schools, 
and  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  of  the  Normal  School  established  in  1847,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully conducted  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  remember  not  only  the  inferior  character  of  the  teach- 
ing practised  in  most  of  our  Schools  twenty-five  years  ago  (though  there  were  many  ex- 
cellent individual  Schools),  but  also  the  characterless  class  of  very  many  of  the  teachers 
who  were  freely  employed  all  over  the  Province.  Men  who  had  failed  in  other  pursuits, 
men  who  had  no  adaptation  to  the  work, — men  whose  drinking  habits  were  a  reproach  to 
the  neighbourhood,  and  men  who  had  scarcely  mastered  even  the  merest  rudiments  of 
education,  were  in  numberless  Schools  set  over  the  youth  of'  the  country,  and  were  with- 
out question  entrusted  with  the  responsible,  and  almost  sacred  duty  of  training  the  future 
men  and  women  of  the  land.  There  were  in  many  cases  noble  exceptions,  in  which  men 
of  sterling  character,  and  unexceptional  attainments,  were  employed  ;  and  these  teachers 
and  their  labours  are  remembered  with  gratitude  in  many  neighbourhoods  to  this  day. 

2.  Number  of  Normal  Schools  Elsewhere. 

There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  38  Normal  or  Training  Schools  (almost  entirely 
denominational),  and  one  in  Ireland,  These  Schools  were  in  1870-71  attended  by  upwards 
of  3,000  students.  Admission  to  them  was  by  competitive  examination,  open  only  to 
those  who  intend  to  adopt  or  follow  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  who  have  either  served 
the  apprenticeship  of  "  pupil  teacher  "  or  are  over  18  years  of  age.* 

The  expenditure  for  these  Schools  is  about  $600,000  per  annum.  The  original  cost 
of  the  buildings  for  them  was  $1,540,050. 

In  the  German  Empire  there  are  about  100  public  and  40  private  Training  Schools 
for  teachers. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  there  are  15  Normal  Schools  ;  in  Switzerland,  4  ;  in  Portugal ^ 
2  ;  and  several  for  females  are  projected  under  the  new  School  Law  of  Turkey. 

*  The  experienced  A^ent  of  the  St«te  Board  of  Education  for  Massachusetts  (A.  P,  Phipps,  Esq.),  in 
■peaking  of  tiie  age  at  which  students  should  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School,  remarks  :-- 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  add  a  ^ear  to  the  minimum  age  required  for 
admission  to  the  Normal  Schools,  at  least  for  the  ladies,  and  not  admit  any  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
than  to  admit  them  at  sixteen  as  now  required,  or  considerably  under  sixteen,  as  occasionally  permitted. 
With  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  for  admission,  and  with  greater  maturity,  physical  and  mental,  of 
those  admitted,  I  think  we  should  eecuit  a  superior  class  of  teachers  for  graduation,  and  thus  elevate  the 
character  of  our  Normal  Schools.'* 
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The  Per  Capita  allowance  of  the  several  States  named  herein  to  their  respective  State 
Nonnal  Schools. 
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*  Unknown. 

+  Including  an  extra 

X  This  is  the  County 


appropriation  of  $5,424  24. 

Mormal  School,  and  its  support  is  reported  as  not  yet  adequate  to  its  needs. 
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Hungary. — Daring  the  last  three  years  the  Hungarian  Government  has  expended 
75,000  florins  for  raising  the  standard  of  education  among  the  teachers,  by  enabling 
some  of  them  to  take  a  journey,  aiid  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
instruction  in  other  provinces  and  foreign  countries,  and  to  study  at  certain  foreign 
seminaries.  In  1868,  5  students  of  teachers'  seminaries  were  thus  sent  out ;  in  1869, 
24,  and  in  1870,  25,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  1000  florins  each.  In  1869,  36  teachers 
received  a  travelling  stipend  of  300  florins  each.  Twenty  new  seminaries  are  to  be 
established,  and  those  gentlemen  who  have  returned  from  such  educational  journeys  will 
be  appointed  professors. 

Belgium, — There  are  three  kinds  of  Normal  Schools  in  Belgium,  viz.,  government 
Normal  Schools,  2  ;  normal  courses  (sections  normales  primaifes)  5  ;  and  Normal  Schools 
aot  supported  by  the  government  (6coles  normales  agr^s)  7  ;  making  the  total  number  of 
Nonnal  Schools  14. 

VIL— COUNTY  TEACHERS^  INSTITUTES. 

In  my  last  report  I  stated  and  gave  examples  of  the  earnest  desire  felt  among 
teachers  for  the  establishment  of  county  teachers'  institutes,  as  authorized  by  law.  In 
reference  to  this  desire,  and  in  compliance  with  applications  of  teachers  made  to  him. 
Dr.  Sangster,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  has  gratuitously  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  time,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  current  year,  in  hold- 
ing teachers  institutes  in  no  less  than  seventeen  counties,  and  has  engaged  to  hold  teachers' 
institutes  in  several  other  counties,  but  has  been  compelled  to  decline  other  applications  for 
want  of  time.  The  expenses  of  these  institutes  have  been  defrayed  by  the  teachers  them- 
selveS)  and  the  attendance  at  them  has  averaged  142  teachers,  varying  from  77  to  310 
teachers.  At  these  institutes  Dr.  Sangster  has  delivered  fourteen  public  lectures,  and 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  institute  lectures  to  teachers.  Dr.  Saugster's 
abiUties  as  a  lecturer,  as  well  as  teacher,  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  experience 
varied  and  practical.  The  more  than  two  thousand  teachers  who  listened  to  his  instruc- 
tions and  illustrations  were  delighted  and  profited,  and,  in  all  cases,  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  that  he  would  repeat  his  visit  These  extemporized  institutes  have  proved  power- 
ful auxiliaries  to  the  Normal  School  training  of  teachers,  and  have  inspired  the  teachers 
with  an  ardent  interest  in  their  profession,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  themselves 
in  it.  1  trust  that  provision  will  be  made  for  holding  these  institutes  annually  in  'all  the 
counties  of  the  Province,  as  a  most  potent  additionid  agency  to  elevate  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Public  Schools  and  of  the  teacher's  profession. 

1.  Number  op  Teachers'  Institutes  held  by  Dr.  Sajngster  in  1873. 
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A  few  others  are  yet  to  be  held  in  1873. 
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2.  Great  Value  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Awakening  Interest. 

The  following  testimony  as  to  the  great  influence  of  Teachers'  Institutes  on  the  teach- 
ers' profession,  and  of  promoting  educational  zeal,  is  of  interest  and  value.  The  saperm- 
tendent  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  States  says  : — 

"  If  any  one  doubts  the  utility  of  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  such  an  acquaintance 
with  their  practical  workings  and  results,  as  I  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  fouryears  would 
effectually  remove  such  doubts.  In  some  counties  the  first  re^  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
education  dates  from  the  first  Institutes  held  in  them.  They  have  done  incalculable  good. 
Not  only  has  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers  for  their  profession  been  kindled  by  them,  their 
ideas  enlarged,  and  their  knowledge  of  methods  increased,  but  the  interests  of  parents  and 
the  public  generally  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  popular  education.  '  They  have 
saved  many  an  inexperienced  teacher  from  despondency  and  failure.  They  have  placed  io 
many  hands  the  key  of  success  for  lack  of  which  they  had  groped  in  darkness.  They  have 
sent  many  weary  hearts  back  to  their  School-rooms  full  of  the  inspirations  of  hope.  Ther 
have  imparted  to  each  one  the  collected  wisdom  and  experience  of  all,  and  thus  redupli- 
cated the  teaching  power  of  a  whole  country.  They  have  so  held  the  mirror  of  true 
excellence,  that  all  could  see  in  what  it  consisted,  and  thus  enabled  many  a  community  to 
judge  and  act  more  wisely  in  the  choice  of  teachers.  They  have  been  the  forums  where 
popular  errors  and  fallacies  have  been  discussed  and  exposed,  and  great  truths  in  educa- 
tional philosophy  have  been  vindicated.' " 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  in  surveying  the  eda- 
cational  field  in  the  various  States,  remarks : — 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  widely  and  uniformly  the  Teachers'  Institutes  hare 
been  employed  through  the  country  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  through  them  of 
the  Schools.  Many  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  educators  have  contributed  to  their  success. 
For  many  teachers  they  are  the  only  source  of  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, discipline  and  School  management  They  scatter  the  gems  of  the  best  thought 
upon  education,  and,  by  the  general  attendance  of  the  citizens  of  the  places  where  they  are 
held,  contribute  greatly  to  improve  the  public  mind,  and  correct  and  elevate  the  educa- 
tional sentiment." 

3.  Stimulating  Effects  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  Superintendent  of  Iowa  thus  describes  the  effect  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  hb 

State: — 

"  In  some  of  the  counties,  the  Institute  season  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  enthu- 
siastic revivals,  so  to  speak,  of  energies  long  languishing ;  and  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  effect  on  the  teachers'  profession  in  those  localities,  and  on  the  School  officers,  andoo 
the  condition  of  the  Schools,  has  been  electric.  Such  results  must  follow  from  Institutes 
when  properly  con^lucted.  In  accordance  with  their  original  intent,  they  are  thus  demoD- 
strated  to  be,  not  only  an  indispensable  link  in  that  admirable  system  of  State  supervisioD, 
which  keeps  the  machinery  of  popular  education  running ;  but  also,  and  chiefly,  a  stimulus 
to  the  teacher,  and  through  him  a  mighty  agency  for  arousing  and  shaping  all  the  School 
elements  of  the  country.  The  framers  of  the  law  have  borne  testimony  to  the  value  they 
place  upon  this  part  of  the  School-work,  by  providing  that  a  teacher's  attendance  upon  an 
Institute,  whilst  the  term  of  his  School  is  in  progress,  shall  cause  no  reduction  in  his  stipu- 
lated wages ;  and  that  it  shall  even  Ij^e  made  binding  upon  him,  as  a  condition  for  his 
securing  a  certificate,  that  he  be  in  at^ndance,  unless  unavoidably  prevented. 

"  I  have  met  two  hundred  and  forty  teachers  in  convocation  in  a  single  county.  Aud 
it  is  a  grand  sight/  and  a  privilege  to  be  envied,  to  stand  before  an  audience  of  such 
labourers  in  the  cause  of  universal,  free  education. 

^*  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  judicious  State  Superintendents  in  the  United  States 
makes  the  unqualified  assertion  :  *  No  other  agency  has  done  more  to  strengthen  and  vitalize 
our  system  of  public  education  than  the  meeting  of  teachers,  School  officers  and  friends  of 
Common  Schools,  known  as  Teachers'  Institutes.'" 
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4.  SVGGESTIONS  AS  TO  MODE  OF  CONDUCTING  TkICHXBS'  iNSITTUTBa 

The  Sapermtendent  of  the  State  of  Mmnesota  make  the  following  general  remarks 
on  the  mode  of  conducting  Institutes.  Full  instructions,  however,  wifi  be  issued  on  the 
subject : 

**In  order  that  a  Teachers'  Institute  may  be  profitable  to  those  in  attendance,  the 
teaching  exercises  should  be  by  the  best  and  most  experienced  teachers  that  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  character  of  the  teaching  must  be  confined  principally  to  instruction  in  methods 
and  matters  strictly  professional ;  and  less  to  the  instruction  in  the  branches  of  study 
required  to  be  taught  in  School. 

"  The  plan  of  conducting  the  State  Teachers'.  Institutes  has  been  as  follows  : 

''  Teachers  were  required  to  assemble  punctually  at  9  o'clock,  Monday  morning,  and 
to  be  present  at  all  the  exercises,  day  and  evening.  The  daily  instructions  were  confined 
to  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches  required  by  law ;  special  attention  being 
devoted  to  the  oral  elements  of  our  language,  phonetic  spelling,  &c. 

''  Questions  were  submitted  to  the  class  during  each  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
more  firmly  the  principles  enunciated.  At  the  close  of  each  day  some  time  was  spent 
in  answering  questions  from  the  '  Question  Box.'  The  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cossion  of  School  matters  by  teachers  and  citizens,  or  to  lectures,  as  might  be  previously 
arranged." 

5.  Written  Examinations  at  the  Close  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  valuable  practical  suggestions  occur  in  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Maine :  that  of  holding  written  examinations  for  certificates  at  the  close 
of  the  examination.  That  plan  might  be  adopted  with  profit  at  the  close  of  the  Institutes 
in  midsummer.  The  Superintendent  states  that  in  Maine  '^  more  than  forty  County  Insti- 
tutes have  been  held  the  past  year,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  four  thousand  teachers. 
These  Institutes  have  been  conducted  entirely  by  our  County  Supervisors. 

*'  The  written  examination  on  the  closing  day  of  the  Institute  has  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  features  in  the  Institute  work  of  the  past  two  years.  In  my  humble  estimation 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  this  last  day's  work,  and  the  accompanying  issue 
of  graded  certificates.  It  serves  as  a  point  to  reach,  a  mark  to  aim  at  during  the  preced- 
ing days ;  it  stimulates  the  industrious  to  increased  activity,  and  drives  away  the  drones ; 
it  indicates  the  weak  point  in  the  teacher's  attainments,  and  intimates  the  direction  for 
future  efforts ;  especiidly  does  such  an  examination  bring  to  the  surface  and  to  notice  the 
truly  meritorious  and  persistent  teacher — persistent  in  a  laudable  determination  and  am- 
bition to  master  his  profession.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  graded  certificates  have  been 
thus  issued  the  past  year.  School  agents  and  superintending  School  committees  are  now 
beginning  to  ask  teachers  to  exhibit  their  record  at  the  Institute  examination.  This  is 
right,  and  corresponds  to  the  New  York  plan  of  employing  as  teachers  only  those  who 
have  attended  the  institute."    ' 

Vni.-^UPERANNUATION  OF  WORN-OUT  TEACHERS. 

Having  in  my  last  report  entered  fully  into  the  question  of  the  "  Duty  of  Teachers  to 
proride  for  the  support  of  those  worn  out  in  the  profession,"  I  need  only  in  this  report 
refer  to  one  or  two  points. 

1.  Rboulatioks  adopted  bt  ths  Council  of  Public  Instbuotiok. 

I.  Teachers  who  became  superannuated  or  worn-out  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1854,  and  who  produce  the  proofs  required  by  law  of  character  and  services  as  such, 
may  share  in  this  fund  according  to  the  number  of  years  they  have  respectively  taught  a. 
Public  School  in  Ontario,  by  depositing  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  the 
preliminary  subscriptions  to  the  fund  required  by  law. 

II.  Every  teacher  engaged  in  teaching  since.  1854,  in  order  to  be  entitled,  when  he 
shall  have  become  superannuated  or  worn-out,  to  share  in  this  fund,  must  have  contributed 
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to  it  at  the  rate  of  fiv^e  dollars  per  annum  for  each  year  from  the  time  when  he  began  to 
tench  up  to  the  time  of  his  first  annual  subscription,  and  four  dollars  (as  reouired  by  Statute) 
for  each  subsequent  year  during  which  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  m  subscriptions, 
either  for  arrears  or  otherwise,  can  be  received  from  those  who  have  ceased  to  teach  [and 
in  all  cases  the  annual  payment,  unless  made  within  the  year  for  which  it  is  due,  will  be 
at  the  rate  of  five  doUarst. 

III.  No  teacher  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  pension  from  this  fund  who  shall  not 
have  become  disabled  for  further  service  while  teaching  a  Public  School,  or  who  shall  not 
have  been  worn-out  in  the  work  of  a  Public  School  teacher. 

lY.  All  applications  must  be  accompanied  with  the  requisite  certificates  and  proofs, 
according  to  the  prescribed  form.  No  certificate  in  favour  of  an  applicant  should  be  signed 
by  any  teacher  already  admitted  as  a  pensioner  on  the  fund. 

y.  In  case  the  fund  shall  at  any  time  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  several  claimants  the 
highest  sum  permitted  by  law,  the  income  shall  be  equitably  divided  among  them  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  periods  of  service. 

YI.  Communications  and  subscriptions  in  connection  with  this  ftmd  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

2.  Teachers  who  have  Eetired  from  the  Profession. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Act,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  teachers  have,  as  will  be 
seen  by^Appendix  I.,  retired  from  the  profession.  In  their  case  the* law  provides  'Hhat 
any  teacher  i^tiring  from  the  profession  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  back  from  the  Chief 
Superintendent  one  half  of  any  sums  thus  paid  in  by  him  to  the  fund." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  three  important  things  have  been  provided  for  in  this  short 
and  benevolent  section  of  the  Act,  viz. : 

1st.  A  retiring  allowance  for  worn-out  or  disabled  Public  School  teachers. 

2nd.  Kepayment,  with  interest^  to  the  widows  of  non-pensioned  teachersof  any  moneys 
which  they  may  have  paid  into  the  fund. 

3rd.  Provision  for  refunding  to  those.who  withdraw  from  the  profession  one-half  of 
their  payments  to  the  fund. 

3.  Compulsory  Payments  to  such  Fund  Universal.    • 

In  a  recent  report  on  Popular  Education  in  Victoria,  Australia,  the  principle  of 
compulsory  payment  to  the  Superannuation  Fund  is  discussed  as  follows: — "  In  the  Civil 
Service  of  India,  retiring  pensions  are  raised  partly  by  compulsory  subscriptions  to  a  Super- 
annuation Fund.  Among  the  parochial  teachers  in  Scotland,  also  a  fund  similarly  raised, 
exists  for  granting  pensions  to  teachers,  and  annuities  to  their  widows.  The  teachers  d 
Eaden  (and  probably  of  other  German  States)  enjoy,  I  learn,  the  benefits  of  an  exactly 
similar  plan  ;  and,  for  the  like  good  object,  a  fund  is  in  the  same  way  created  among  the 
clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  Churches.  Upon  this  principle,  it  would  be  easy 
^to  establish,  without  extra  cost  to  the  State,  a  Teachers'  Superannuation  Fund,  to  be 
raised  by  compulsory  deductions  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  salaries  and  results 
only.  As  this  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  I  may  be  excused  for  going  into  details, 
ana  will  therefore  jot  down  my  ideas  as  to  the  basis  on  which  it  should  be  developed.  The 
Superannuation  Fund  should  be  created  by  compulsory  contributions  from  all  teachers, 
assistant-teachers,  pupil-teachers,  and  work-mistresses,  directly  recognized  by  the  Board 

of  Education.     The  contributions  should  consist  in  a  deduction  of per  cent.,  made 

by  the  Board  of  Education,  half-yearly,  monthly,  or  otherwise,  from  the  salaries  and 
result  payments  to  every  school  in  receipt  of  aid.  The  rate  of  pension,  varying  according 
to  sex  and  classification,  should  be  so  much  for  every  year  of  service  up  to  a  given  max- 
imum. Pensions  for  teachers'  widows  should  be  awarded  on  the  same  principle.  I  deem 
it  indispensable  that  a  Fund  should  be  raised  by  compUsory  eorUiribuUonSt  and  that  it  should 
be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  who  alone  have  the  necessary  machinery  to  make 
its  collection  and  distribution  an  easy  matter.  My  own  belief,  fortified  by  the  opinion  of 
the  leading  teachers  in  my  district  is,  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  Fund  would  confer 
great  advantages.    It  would  comfort  the' declining  years  of  aged  teachers,  worn-out  by 
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good  service ;  and  it  would  offer  an  inducement  to  present  teachers  to  continue  in  their 
occupation,  and  devote  the  best  years  of  their  life  to  teaching ;  and  further,  it  might  attract 
into  the  teachers'  ranks  many  more  men  of  the  best  and  most  desirable  type." 

4.  Provision  fob  Bupbrannuation  in  Othsr  Countrus. 

Provision  has  since  1851,  been  made  in  Great  Britain'and  Ireland  for  the  retirement 
and  superannuation  of  teachers.  In  June  of  this  year,  however,  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  :  ''  to  enquire  whether,  by  a  deduction  £rom  the 
Parliamentary  Grant  in  aid  of  Public  Elexiaentary  Schools,  6r  by  any  other  means,  a  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  granting  annuities  to  the  certificated  teachers  of  such  Schools  upon 
their  retirement  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity/'  Several  schemes  were  laid  before  the 
Committee,  but  no  conclusions  were  arrived  at.  It  is  proposed  to  re-appoint  Uie  Com- 
mittee and  fully  consider  them  next  session.  The  first  scheme  proposed  that  eveiy  male 
teacher  employed  for  not  less  than  30  years,  and  attaining  the  a^  of  55  years,  snail  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  20  shillings  for  each  year  of  service.  It  use  proposed  that  every 
female  teacher  employed  for  not  less  than  25  years,  shall,  on  attaining  the  age  of  50,  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  13s.  4d.  for  each  year  of  service.  The  Education  Department  to 
deduct  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  1872  one  per  cent.,  for  1873  two  per  cent,  for 
1874  three  per  cent.,  for  1875  four  per  cent,  and  for  each  subsequent  year  five  per  cent 

A  second  scheme  proposed  that  (1.)  the  Pension  Fund  should  be  established  by  a  per 
oentage  deduction  from  the  salaries  of  all  certificated  teachers ;  (2.)  that  the  pension 
should  depend  upon  the  length  of  service  and  the  amount  contributed  by  the  teacher ; 
(3.)  that  a  service  of  forty  vears  should  entitle  a  teacher  to  the  maximum  pension  (amount 
not  stated)  ;  (4.)  that  teachers  permanently  disabled  should  receive  an  annuity  after  ten 
years'  service  (or  a  ^tuity  for  a  less  period  of  service)  ;  and  (5.)  that  a  teacher  should 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  after  the  age  of  50  years. 

A  third  scheme  proposed  as  a  minimum  scale  of  pension,  one-third  of  the  average 
salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers;  (2.)  that  all  certificated  teachers  should  pay  an 
annual  premium  to  ensure  this  minimum  scale. 

A  fourth  scheme  laid  down  the  principles  (1.)  that  whatever  was  done  by  Govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  grant  in  aid ;  (2.)  that  every  one  qualified  to  be  a  reci- 
pient should  be  absolutely  certain  of  receiving  it ;  (3.)  that,  within  a  certain  time,  the 
amount  and  the  age  at  which  the  pension  becomes  payable  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each 
teacher ;  (4.)  that  no  Annuity  begin  before  the  annuitant  has  reached  the  age  of  50  years, 
and  (5.)  that  no  annuity  be  of  greater  value  than  £1  for  each  year  of  service. 

In  Germany  proper,  teachers'  widows  receive  an  annual  pension  of  100  florins  and 
teachers'  orphans  of  20  florins. 

In  Hesse  a  new  pension  law  has  been  passed  which  enables  superannuated  teachers  to 
pass  the  dose  of  life  in  comparative  ease. 

In  Sweden  a/nd  Norway  examined  teachers  of  the  elementary  School,  who  have  reached 
sixty  years  of  age,  receive,  on  retiring,  after  thirty  years  of  service,  three-fourths  of  their 
annual  income  as  a  pension.  Pensions  are  also  granted,  in  some  cases,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service,  but  with  some  deduction  in  amount. 

In  Belgium  the  Government  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  teachers,  and  endeavours 
to  ameliorate  their  position  by  presenting  to  Parliament  the  draught  of  a  new  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  provincial  pension  funds  of  teachers  are  to  be  united  into  one  conunon 
fond,  and  the  contributions  are  to  be  raised  considerably,  while  the  number  of  years 
entitling  to  a  pension  is  to  be  lessened. 

In  the  Oerman  Empire  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years  to  increase  the 
pensions  of  superannuated  teachers.  Data  could  be  obtained  only  from  a  few  German 
states,  which  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 
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Pennons  (in  thalm)  paid  to  Teaoiien  after  a  lervke  of 

Statb. 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

9 

1 

Hftmbunr .     .  . 

400 
326 
330 
330 
266 

400 

400 

533 
504 
500 
660 
332 
240 

600 
566 
660 
640 
392 
320 

600 
625 
620 
720 
460 
320 

640 
686 
680 
800 
560 
352 

640 
744 
740 
800 
640 
352 

800 

BranifwicV 

265 
320 

386       445 
380       440 
400       480 
267  ,    288 
240       240 

800 

Saxe-CobotuK-Grofcha 

800 

Baden 

800 

Saxony...... 

640 

PruBsia 

363 

In  Baivaria  the  Government  intends  to  increase  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  in  active 
service  by  granting  an  increase  of  salary  after  several  years  of  service,  by  giving  pensions 
to  saperannuated  teachers,  and  by  taking  care  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers. 

In  Hesse  the  Chambers,  in  September,  1871,  discussed  the  position  of  the  elemental; 
teachers,  and  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  urge  the  Government  to  raise  the  decidedly 
insufficient  salaries,  and  the  pensions  of  teachers'  widows. 

Basle  City  pays  the  largest  pensions  to  teachers'  widows  and  orphans.  The  pensions 
vary  from  150  francs  to  450  francs  annually,  according  to  length  of  service.  The  total  sum 
paid  for  pensions  was  6009  francs. 

In  Geneva  the  Cantonal  School  Board  resolved  to  discontinue  the  system  of  paying 
pensions  to  teachers  from  the  Cantonal  treasury,  but  to  make  the  existing  Teachers'  Widows 
and  Orphans  Union  more  useful  by  making  it  obligatory  for  all  teachers  to  join  this  Union 
by  raising  the  amount  of  contributions. 

5.  Distinctions  of  Honour  Cqnfbreed  on  Teachers. 

The  following  examples  of  the  honour  paid  to  successful  teachers  in  Europe  will  be 
read  ivith  sincere  pleasure.  I  should  rejoice  to  s«e  a  provision  in  our  School  Law  whereby 
there  would  be  some  means  of  officially  marking  the  public  sense  of  obligation  and  respect 
to  long  and  successful  teaching  in  this  Province.  What  was  so  gracefully  done  in  Uub 
direction  elsewhere  should  also  be  done  in  Canada : — 

As  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  times,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  during  the  year 
1871,  one  teacher  received  the  golden  cross  of  merit  of  the  first  class,  seven  the  golden 
cross  of  merit  of  the  second  class  ;  and  eight  teachers  the  silver  cross  of  merit  of  the  firet 
class — all  for  long  and  faithful  services  in  the  cause  of  education.  A  few  short  years  ago 
this  would  have  been  impossible  in  Austria,  as  the  elementary  School  teachers  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  considered  but  little  better  than  servants  or  day-labourers. 

The  father  of  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  lives  at  Wiirzburg  as  a  simple 
elementary  teacher.  On  the  12th  September,  1871,  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  having  entered  the  teachers'  profession,  in  which  he,  during  this  long  period,  had 
been  an  untiring  and  enthusiastic  worker.  On  this  occasioti  he  was  decorat^  with  the 
Lud wig's  Order,  and  was  honoured  by  a  congratulatory  letter  from  the  king's  own  hand. 

At  the  l^wn  of  Bremgarten,  Mr.  Kottman  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
having  entered  the  teachers'  profession.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  that  a  man  will  be  able 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  fifty  years'  service  as  a  teacher,  and  it  was,  therefore,  but  a 
fit  tribute  that  the  whole  town  united  in  doing  honour  to  this  veteran  on  his  festival  day. 

IX.— THE  PRESENT  SYSTEMATIC  INSPECTION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

No  one  can  read  the  extracts  from  the  general  remarks  of  the  Public  School  Inspec- 
tors, which  are  published  in  Appendix  B  to  this  Eeport,  without  being  impressed  with 
the  fact  of  the  competence  and  efficiency  of  the  present  Inspectors  of  the  Public  Schoola 
They  have,  as  a  whole,  entered  upon  their  work  with  a  heartiness,  an  intelligence,  and  a 
zeal  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Schools,  and  which  indicates  a  reality 
and  thoroughness  in  the  work  of  supervising  the  daily  work  in  them^ 
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It  has  been  well  said  by  Dr.  Fraser,  the  present  Bishm^  of  Manchester  (who,  in  1865^ 
visited  this  Province,  and  made  his  report  to  the  English  Commissioners  on  our  Schools)- 
that  ^^  Inspection  isihAsaiiof  elementary  edueaiioiL''  He  goes  on  to  insist  upon  its  applica 
tion  to  the  higher  schools  of  England,  and  says :  '*  The  publicity  with  which  '  all  ma- 
terial facts '  reuiting  to  each  school  '  are  annually  made  known  to  the  State/  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Soard  of  Education,  is  considered  in  Massachusetts  to  be  the  secret  of 
the  immense  progress  that  has  taken  place  in  education  in  that  commonwealth  in  the  last 
thirty  years." 

As  to  the  felt  necessity  for  our  present  system  of  School  Inspection  in  Ontario,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop.     He  remarks  : — 

*'  Thorough  inspection  of  schools,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England,  is  a 
great  desideratum  both  in  the  States  ^d  Canada  (page  8).  *  *  *  Something  like 
our  English  mode  of  inspection  of  Schools,  by  a  body  of  perfectly  independent  and  competent 
gentlemen,  would  be  a  great  and  valuable  addition  to  the  School  system  both  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  «  *  *  in  fact,  the  great  desideratum  of  the  Common  School 
system,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  generally  in  the  States,  is  adequate,  thorough,  impartial, 
independent  inspection  of  Schools.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  a  system  of  supervision 
by  counties  or  wide  districts  has  been  introduced,  and  is  at  work  with  tolerable  success ; 
but  even  here,  the  Superintendents  (or  Commissioners,  as  they  are  called  in  New  York) 
appear,  from  their  reports,  to  be  more  or  less  hampered  by  local  prejudices  and  jealousies, 
and  their  salary  is  in  part  provided  by  the  dif  trict  which  is  the  sphere  of  their  labours. 
They  are  elected,  too,  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  'School  Directors'  of  the  several  townships; 
in  New  York,  by  the  electors  of  assembly  districts,  by  ballot  A  similar  organization  is 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Ohio  State  Commission.  *  *  «  The  agent  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education,  in  a  lecture,  says : — '  My  observations,  on  visiting  thou- 
sands of  Schools  throughout  Massachusetts,  and  many  in  twelve  other  States,  have  clearly 
proved  to  my  mind  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  Superintendent  in  all  our  cities  and  large 
townships,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  Schools/" 
(Page  25.)  • 

In  discussing  the  defects  in  the  Administration  of  Schools  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Eraser  says :  "  The  supreme  control  of  the  Schools  is  too  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
local  administrators,  mth  no  absolute  guarantee  of  competency.  The  inspection,  even,  of 
County  Superintendents  and  Commissioners  is  often  found  to  be  nugatory  and  ineffective. 
Legal  requirements  are  constantly  ignored  or  evaded,  and  a  properly  authenticated  and 
incUpendent  ofi&cer,  like  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  among  ourselves,  armed  with 
visitorial  powers,  and  with  means  provid^  for  giving  effect  to  his  recommendations,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  element  wanted  in  the  machinery  of  the  system,  to  give  it  that  balance 
which  the  complication  of  its  parts  requires."    (Pages  61,  62.) 

The  travelling  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
uses  the  following  forcible  language  in  regard  to  this  matter : — 

"  It  has  been  said,  and  with  great  truthfulness,  that '  the  most  important  branch  of 
administration,  as  connected  with  education,  relates  to  School  Inspection.'  It  is  asserted 
by  some  careful  observers,  that  the  Dutch  Schoolmasters  are  decidedly  superior  to  the 
IVussian,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  and  the  two  or  three 
only  in  Holland ;  and  this  superiority  is  attributed  entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection. 
This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  their  popular  instruction  rests.  The  absence 
of  such  a  thorough  supervision  of  Schools  as  is  maintained  in  Holland  with  such  ad- 
mirable results,  is  the  weakest  part  of  our  system.. 

<*  What  is  needed  for  all  our  Schools,  and  what  is  essential  to  their  highest  efficiency, 
is  a  constant^  thorough,  intelligent,  impartial  and  independent  supervision.  Compara- 
tively few  persons  possess  the  varied  qualifications  so  indispensable  to  success  in  this 
delicate  ana  important  work.  So  important  was  it  reeled  by  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  Dutch  systom  of  inspection,  that,  after  a  long  me  devoted  to  educational  labour, 
he  said,  '  Take  care  how  you  choose  your  Inspectors  \  they  are  men  whom  you  ought 
to  look  for  '  kntem  in  hand.' " 

"A  School,"  says  Everett,  ''is  not  a  clock,  which  you  can  wind  up,  and  then 
leave  it  to  go  of  itself.  Nor  can  other  interests  be  thus  neglected.  Our  railroads 
and  factories  require  some  directing,  controlling,  and  constantly  supervising  mind  for 
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their  highest  efficiency,  and  do  not  oar  Schools  need  the  same  9  To  meet  this  great 
want,  eleven  of  the  fifteen  cities  of  our  State,  and  numerous  large  towns,  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  Statute,  and  elected  School  Superinten- 
dents who  devote  their  whole  time* and  energies  to  this  work  of  supervision.  I 
have  visited  all,  or  nearly  all,  these  towns  and  cities,  ^d  several  of  them  firequently, 
and  can  bear  my  decided  testimony  to  the  great  benefit  that  has  resulted  to  their 
Schools  in  consequence." 

2.  Spirit  in  which  Inspection  should  be  Perforbied. 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  inspection,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  general  details  of  inspection,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  conducted.  I  will,  therefore,  only  repeat  here  what  I  wrote 
on  this  subject  in  1846  and  1850,  when  our  present  system  of  education  was  inaugurated, 
I  said : — 

"  To  perform  the  duty  of  Inspector  with  any  degree  of  efficiency,  the  Inspector 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of  teaching  every  department  of  an  Eng- 
lish School,  and  be  able  to  explain  and  exemplify  them.  It  is,  of  course,  the  Inspectors 
duty  to  witness  the  modes  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  teacher,  but  he  should  do  some- 
thins  more.  He  should,  some  part  of  the  time,  be  an  actor  as  well  as  spectator. 
To  do  so  he  must  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  science  of  teaching.  Ever? 
man  who  has  to  do  with  Schools,  ought  to  make  himself  master  of  the  best  modes  of 
conducting  them  in  all  the  details  of  arrangement,  instruction,  and  discipline  A 
man  commits  a  wrong  against  teachers,  against  children,  and  against  the  interests 
of  School  education,  who  seeks  the  office  of  Inspector  without  being  qualified  and  able 
to  fulfil  all  its  functions. 

3.  Summary  of  the  Beneffts  of  a  Thorough  System  of  Inspection. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Maine,  in  his  last  report,  thus  sums  up  the  benefits  of 
an  efficient  system  of  inspection  for  the  Public  Schools.     "  It  promotes  "  (he  says) : — 

'^  1st.  An  increased  interest  among  the  people  in  relation  to  public  education. 

"  2nd.  Systematic  efforts  to  improve  the  Schools  on  the  part  of  educators  and  School 
officers. 

''  3rd.  An  improvement  in  the  scholarship  of  teachers,  and  in  the  quality  of  their 
instruction. 

''  4th.  More  intelligent  supervision  on  the  part  of  trustees. 

"  5th.  A  quick  appreciation  and  promotion  of  those  who  are  likely  to  prove  our  best 
teachers. 

''  6th.  Increasing  indirectly  the  average  attendance  of  Scholars. 

7th.  Baising  the  compensation  of  teachers. 

8th.  Furnisning  the  State  with  a  number  of  competent  Institute  instructors. 

9th.  Elevating  and  sustaining  public  sentiment  in  giving  it  a^  higher  educational 
tone,  and  in  general  quickening  the  whole  body  politic  to  the  mighty  necessity  of  univer- 
sal intelligence. 

X.— HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES. 

1.  Separate  Course  of  Study  for  the  High  Schooia 

1.  One  important  object  of  the  law  of  1871  was  to  discriminate,  by  a  clearly  defined 
line  in  the  course  of  study,  between  Public  and  High  Schools,  and  to  prescribe  a  separate 
programme  of  studies  for  High  Schools.  In  practice  it  had  been  found  that,  in  the 
anxiety  of  trustees  and  masters  of  a  majority  of  our  High  Schools  to  crowd  children  into 
these  Schools,  in  the  hope  thereby  to  increase  the  grant  to  their  Schools,  they  had 
virtually  merged  the  Hi^h  into  the  Public  School,  with  the  nominal  addition  in  most 
cases  of  only  a  little  Latm  and  Greek.  The  object  of  the  High  School  sections  of  the 
new  Act  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  anomalous  state  of  things,  and  to  prescribe  for  each  class 
of  Schools  its  own  legitimate  work. 
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2.  In  point  of  &cts  the  High  Schools  haye  never  occupied  the  position  which  thej 
ought  to  have  done  in  the  country.  They  were  originally  designed  to  he  Classical  Schools, 
but  they  were  made  the  Schools  of  certain  classes,  rather  than  Classical  Schools,  wholly 
doing,  or  profesGong  to  do,  Common  School  work  for  certain  classes — ^thus  being  made  and 
Tiewed  as  a  kind  of  aristocratic  Schools,  poaching  upon  the  ^und  of  Common  School 
work,  and  being  regarded  as  distinct  from,  and  even  antagonistic  to,  the  Common  Schools, 
ratiier  than  supplementary  to  them  and  identical  with  them  in  the  public  interests.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  get  any  considerable  support  for  them 
from  local  sources.  To  get  support  enough  to  exist,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  High 
School  Boards  have  had  to  seek  amalgamation  with  the  Public  School  Boards  of  their 
localities ;  but  this  amalgamation  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences  and  does  not  by 
any  means  accomplish  the  objects  proposed.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  deemed  expe- 
dient to  interfere  with  this  amalgamation  in  any  way,  but  to  leave  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
as  formerly  to  unite,  or,  when  united,  to  dissolve  the  union  at  their  pleasure.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  union  does  not  now  exist  as  before,  since  the  Legislature  has  in  effect  declared 
that  High  Schools  shall  be  provided  for  by  local  rate  equally  with  Public  Schools.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  experience  of  the  great  cities  in  the  neighbour- 
ing States  shows,  that  consolidating  all  the  Public  Schools  in  cities  and  towns  under  one 
Board  of  Management,  and  that  Board  elected  chiefly  by  the  ratepayers,  has  contributed 
even  more  to  the  efficient  support  and  elevation  of  the  Classical  School  than  to  that  of  the 
Public  Schools. 

3.  In  the  programme  of  study  for  High  Schools,  prescribed  under  the  new  Act,  it  is 
especially  provided  that  they  shall  be  High  English  Schools  as  well  as  Elementary  Classi- 
cal Schools,  and  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  When  it  is  provided  in  the  Act  that  in 
each  High  School  ^'  provision  shall  be  made  for  teaching  to  both  male  and  female  pupils 
the  higher  branches  of  an  English  and  Commercial  Education,  including  the  Natural 
Sciences,  with  special  reference  to  ^riculture,"  it  was  clearly  intended  that  the  lower  or 
elementary  branches  of  an  Eng^h  ^ucation  should  not  be  taught  in  the  High  Schools, 
but  in  the  Public  Schools.  It  was  abo  intended  that  all  pupils  to  be  eligible  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  Schools  for  the  study  of  classics,  as  well  as  for  higher  English,  must  first 
he  grounded  in  the  elements  of  a  sound  education  in  their  own  native  language,  as  strongly 
urged  by  the  latest  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Education  in  England,  but 
strangely  overlooked  hitherto,  as  little  boys  six  and  seven  years  of  age  have  been  put  to 
the  study  of  ancient  and  foreign  languages,  and  left  to  grow  up  to  manhood  without  ever 
having  been  formally  taught  their  native  tongue,  or  the  essential  elements  of  a  practical 
English  education.  This  anomaly  is  provided  against  by  the  new  Act,  in  the  future  educa- 
tion of  Canadian  youth,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Public  High  Schools  are  concerned,  and  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  prescribed,  that  "  the  subjects  of  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  Schools  shall  be  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  the  first  four  classes  of 
the  Public  Schools.*'  It  will  be  seen  from  the  explanatory  remarks  preceding  the  pro- 
gramme, that  some  subjects  of  the  fourth  class  of  the  Public  School  programme  are  onut- 
ted  in  regai;d  to  pupil  candidates  for  the  classical  course  of  the  High  School.  The  exami- 
nation for  admission  to  the  High  School  must  be  on  paper,  and  the  examination  papers 
with  the  answers  are  to  be  preserved  for  the  examination  of  the  Hi^h  School  Inspector, 
that  he  may  not  depend  wholly  on  the  individual  examination  of  pupils  as  to  whether  the 
regulations  have  been  duly  observed  in  the  examination  and  admission  of  pupils. 

4.  The  fundamental  principle  of  our  system  of  Public  Instruction  is,  that  every  youth 
before  proceeding  to  the  sul^ects  of  a  higher  English  or  of  a  classical  education,  shall  first 
he  grounded  in  the  elementary  subjects  of  a  Public  School  education.  No  candidates  are 
therefore,  eligible  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools  except  those  who  have  manifested 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  first  four  classes  of  the  Public  School  programme,  by 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 

5.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  though  pupils  are  eligible  for  promotion  from  the 
Public  to  the  High  School,  after  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subjects  of  the 
first  four  classes  of  the  former,  omitting  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Botany,  it  is 
quite  at  the  option  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils,  whether  they  shaU  enter  the 
High  School  or  not  before  they  complete  the  whole  programme  of  studies  in  the  Publie 
Schools,  when  they  can  enter  an  advanced  class  in  the  High  School 
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6.  The  objects  and  duties  of  the  High  Schools  are  two^fold  : 

Firsts  commencing  with  pupils  who  (whether  educated  in  either  a  public  or  private 
School)  are  qualified  as  above,  the  High  Schools  are  intended  to  complete  a  good  Englidi 
education,  by  educating  pupils  not  onlj  for  commercial,  manufacturing  and  agricultiinl 
pursuits,  but  for  fulfilling  with  efiiciency,  honour  and  usefulness,  the  duties  of  Municipal 
Councillors,  Legislators,  and  various  public  offices  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

The  Second  object  and  duty  of  the  High  Schools  (commencing  also  with  pupils  quali- 
fied as  above,)  is  to  teach  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Home,  of  Germany  and  France^  the 
Mathematics,  &c.,  so  &r  as  to  prepare  youth  for  certain  professions,  and  especially  for  die 
Universities,  where  will  be  completed  the  education  of  men  for  the  learned  professioni, 
and  for  the  Professorships  in  the  Colleges,  and  Masterships  in  the  (Collegiate  Institutes 
and  High  Schools. 

2.  Objections  to  the  High  School  Programme. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  programme  as  too  ^  high  "  for  the  Schools. 

Those  who  urge  these  objections  forget  two  things : 

First,  that  High  Schools  are  not,  and  cannot,  under  the  statute,  be  made  elementary 
Schools,  any  more  than  can  Colleges  and  Universities  be  legitimately  made  High^hook ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  is  the  Legislature,  and  not  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
has  prescribed  what  subjects  shall  be  exclusively  taught  in  our  High  Schools, — that  the 
programme  is  not  an  arbitrary  dictation  of  subjects  on  the  part  of  that  Council,  but  is 
simply  the  mere  arrangement^  in  a  convenient  and  intelligible  form,  of  the  subjects  whidi 
the  Legislature  itoelf  has  decided  to  be  the  essential  subjects  of  study  in  High  Schook. 
The  Legislature  has  declared  that  in  each  High  School  there  shall  be  taught  ^'aJUofiht 
higher  branches  of  a  good  English  and  commercial  education."  As  an  evidence  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  High  School  law,  the  Legislature  has  further  provided  most  liberally  that 
some  of  these  Schools  may  be  classical,  and  some  of  them  English  High  Schools  No  pro- 
vision has,  however,  been  made  by  the  Legislature,  nor  authorized  by  the  regulations,  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches,  either  in  "preparatory,"  or  other  unautho- 
rized classes  in  the  High  Schools.  The  Legislature  has  already  made  such  ample  provi- 
sion in  our  Public  Schools  for  teaching  these  subjects,  that  to  teach  them  in  the  High 
Schools  would  be  an  interference  with  the  province  of  the  Public  Schools.  It  has,  there- 
fore, wisely  restricted  the  teaching  in  the  High  Schools  to  "  all  the  higher  branches  of  a 
good  English  and  Commercial  Education,"  &c.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  if  it  has 
erred  at  all,  has  done  so  in  the  direction  rather  of  lowering  than  of  maintaining  the  propo' 
standard  of  High  School  instruction  which  the  Legislature  has  set  up.  Thus  for  instance 
the  Legislature  has  declared  that  in  the  High  Schools  shall  be  taught  "  all  the  Ugk^ 
branches  of  an  English  and  Commercial  Education,"  &c.  And  yet  the  Council  has  fixed  Uie 
standard  of  admission  to  High  Schools  quite  below  these  '*  higher  branches ;"  for  it  has 
permitted  pupils  to  enter'High  Schools  from  a  point  midway  between  the  3rd  and  4th  (out 
of  the  six)  classes  which  are  prescribed  for  the  Public  Schools.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
singular  fact  presented  to  us,  that  both  Public  and  High  Schools  are  doing  substantially 
the  same  work  as  laid  down  for  the  4th  (in  part)  5th  and  6th  classes  of  the  Public  Schook 
and  for  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  classes  of  the  High  Schools  ! 

3.  The  True  Place  of  the  High  Schooi^  in  our  National  System  of  Education'. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  a  lower  grade  if  not  a  narrower  range  of  subjects  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  &c. ;  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  requin 
High  School  Boards  to  bring  these  Schools  up  to  the  prescribed  Legislative  standard,  as 
laid  down  in  the  official  programme. 

A  more  unwise  and  untenable  objection  could  not  have  been  urged.  Those  who  do 
so,  look  at  the  question  from  a  purely  local  and  narrow  standard  point.  They  forget  that 
the  fundamental  principle  involved  in  the  adoption  by  the  country  of  a  complete  ''  national 
system  "  of  education,  stands  opposed  bo  such  views,  and  that  a  national  system  most  oi 
necessity  leave  no  room  for  private  or  denominational  eflforts  to  supplement  it,  but  must 
include  within  itself  a  systematic  and  complete  gradation  of  Schools  from  the  lowest  ele- 
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mentaiy  Scbool  up  to.  the  Universitj  itself,  without  a  missing  link,  or  break  in  the  chain. 
They  either  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that  this  is  the  theory — the  very  fundamental  principle 
on  which  oar  Oanadian  "  national  system  "  of  education  is  based ;  and  that  while  the  Legis- 
lature has  strictly  defined  the  limits  and  functions  of  each  class  of  its  national  Schools,  it  has 
most  liberally  provided  in  an  ascending  scale  of  remuneration  for  the  support  of  each  cbun. 

Thus,  it  provides  for  the  elementary  Public  Schools,  and  declares  that  they  shall  be 
free  to  every  youth  in  the  land.  Next  it  provides  specifically  for  a  superior  grade  known 
as  ''  High  Schools,"  which  shall  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  University,  and  declares  that  these  Schools  shall  teach  such|**  higher''  subjects,  and 
such  '*  higher  "  subjects  only  as  it  prescribes.  Lastly,  it  sets  apart  a  liberal  portion  of  the 
public  domain  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Provincial  College  and  University  (the  functions 
of  which  are  also  defined  by  Parliament  itself). 

These  Institutions  in  their  teaching  are  not  allowed,  nor  do  they  think  of  interfering 
with,  or  trenching  on  the  domain  of  the  High  Schools,  as  do  many  Hi^  Schools  on  that  of 
the  Public  Schooh,  even  beyond  that  point  which  is  allowed  by  the  Council,  (as  is  urged) 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  of  expediency. 

4.  Objection  as  to  the  Number  of  Teachers  in  the  High  Schools. 

Secondly,  objection  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  employed  in  the 
High  Schools.  On  this  point  the  Legislature  has  given  no  doubtful  expression  of  its  opinion. 
In  the  statute  of  1853,  as  consolidated  in  1859,  it  prescribed  certain  subjects  of  instruction 
for  the  High  Schools,  and  declared  that  provision  should  be  made  for  teaching  these  sub- 
jects according  to  a  programme  and  general  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Bublic 
Instruction,  and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Act,  it  specifically  defined  the  duties  of  trus- 
tees, and  distinctly  declared  that  it  should  be  "  the  daty  of  each  High  School  Board  [in 
makine  provision  for  teaching  the  prescribed  subjects  according  to  the  programme  and 
general  regulations],  to  appoint  the  masted  and  other  teachers  in  such  School,  and  to  fix  their 
salaries  and  prescribe  their  duties/' 

Each  Board  was  also  authorized  ''  to  appoint  such  other  officers  and  servants  as  they 
shall  judge  expedient,"  &c..,  -thus  giving  them  a  discretion  in  regard  to  the  latter  but 
none  whatever  in  regard  to  "  the  masters  and  teachers,"  whom  they  were  required  by  law 
to  appoint  in  each  High  School. 

It  further  requires  them  to  apply  *•  the  moneys  received  "  towards  making  up  **  the 
salaries  of  teachers,"  &c.,  (not  "  a  teacher,")  and  it  requires  trustees,  on  the  union  of  a 
High  and  Public  School,  to  make  '*  ample  provision  "  for  giving  instruction  to  the  pupils 
in  the  elementary  English  branches  of  the  Public  School  department  "  by  duly  qualified 
English  teachers/*  The  Act  of  1865  further  provides  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences 
between  trustees  and  "  head  masters  and  teachers  "  ib  regard  to  salary.  As  each  School 
most  have  a  head-master  r whose  qualifications  are  prescribed),  the  "teachers"  referred 
to  in  that  statute  must,  in  all  cases,  be  the  assistants  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  1859. 
Further,  the  Act  of  1871  prescribed  certain  additional  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  High 
Schools,  and  provides  that  "  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  exempt 
any  High  School,  which  shall  not  have  the  necessary  funds  to  provide  the  necessary  quali- 
fied te<^hers,  from  the  obligation  to  teach  the  German  and  French  languages."  Apart, 
therefore,  from  the  provisions  of  the  statute  which  (speaking  of  the  duty  of  each  High 
School  Board)  makes  it  obligatory  on  such  Board  to  "  appoint  the  master  and  other 
teachers  in  such  Schools,"  the  subjects  themselves  (which  the  Legislature  has  prescribed  to 
be  taught  in  each  High  School),  require  the  full  time  of  the  head-master,  and  at  the  least 
that  of  one  or  more  assistants,  to  teach  them  to  the  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing the  School  is  immaterial,  as  the  same  subjects  (which  are  prescribed  by  the  Legislature) 
and  the  same  number  of  classes  are  required  in  each  School  according  to  the  programme, 
whether  the  pupils  in  attendance  be  many  or  few. 

5.  Ample  Provision  now  iiabe  by  the  LEaisLATURE  for  the  Support  of  High 

Schoous. 

Up  to  1871,  it  was  urged  with  some  force,  that  while  the  Legiskture  required  the 
High  School  Boards  to  do  certain  things,  it  left  them  powerless  to  provide  the  necessary 
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meaos  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  doing  so.  This  was  doubtless  trae  to  some  extent 
in  past  years,  but  in  1871  it  left  the  Boards  without  excuse  on  this  ground.  The  stafote 
of  that  year,  as  we  have  shewn,  prescribed  certain  additional  subjects  of  instruction  for  the 
High  Schools  (which  gave  a  symmetry  and  completeness  to  the  course  of  study  in  them)^ 
but  it  also  provided  most  liberally  for  enabling  the  trusteesjto  support  these  Schools  and 
pay  tiieii  teachers.  Not  only  did  it  in  that  very  year  increase  the  High  School  &;rant  from 
967,000  to  $70,000,  but  it  also  required  the  (bounty  and  City  Councils  to  provide  by  local 
assessment^  and  to  furnish  the  trustees  with  $35,000  more — ^making  a  total  of  $105,000, 
or  an  average  of  $1,000  for  each  High  School ! 

Further,  for  the  first  time  the  Legislature  authorized  each  High  School  Board  to  caD 
upon  the  Council  or  Councils  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities,  in  which  the  High  School 
was  situated,  to  provide  whatever  additional  sum  it  might  require  ^  for  the  School  acconi' 
modation  and  maintenance  "  of  the  High  School;  and  it  made  it  the  imperative  duty  of  thr 
Council  to  provide  these  sums  without  question.  While,  therefore,  the  Legislature  re- 
quired each  High  School  Board  to  provide  for  teaching  '*  idl  the  higher  branches  of  an 
English  and  commercial  [or  classical]  education,"  and  to  employ  a  head  "  master  and 
teachers  "  to  do  so,  it  also  (in  the  School  legislation  of  1871)  provided  the  ample  meana 
(as  we  have  shown)  of  $105,000,  as  a  preliminary  fund,  at  the  rate  of  about  $30  per  pnpilf 
for  the  support  of  High  Schools. 

6.  Vast  Diffkrknck  in  the  Ratio  of  the  Grant  to  High  and  Pubuc  Schooia 

We  will  now  contrast  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  as  shown  to  the  High  and  to 
the  Fublic  Schools.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  Legislature  is  willing  to  do  anything 
for  the  Public  Schools,  but  is  chary  in  its  favours  to  the  High  Schools.  This  we  will  sheir 
to  be  simply  a  mistake, — a  popular  error.  The  Legislature  has  indeed  liberally  fostered 
the  Public  Schools,  and  the  policy  of  the  Education  Department  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  has  always  been  to  stimulate  local  exertion,  and  to  encourage  a  general  interest  ui 
these  "  colleges  of  the  people."  In  this  matter  success  has  signally  crowned  its  efforts; 
and  the  Public  Schools  of  to-day  stand  well  in  popular  esteem,  and  our  School  system  a» 
a.whole  maintains  a  high  reputation  abroad.  But  in  the  matter  of  Legislative  aid  to  the 
Public  and  to  High  Schools,  the  latter  have  immeasurably  the  advantage,  proving  that  the 
favour  shown  to  them  rather  than  to  the  Public  Schools  has  been  very  marked  and  decided 
Thus,  while  the  Locative  grant  to  the  Public  Schools  in  1872  was  only  forty  cents  (40cfc.) 
per  pupil,  it  was  within  a  ^tuition  of  twenty  dollars  {9^0)  per  pupil  to  the  High  Schools  1 
Even  with  the  addition  to  the  Legislative  grant  of  the  prescribed  municipal  assessment, 
the  Public  Schools  only  receive  at  the  rate  of  eighty  cents  (80  cts.)  per  pupil,  while  the 
High  Schools  generally  received  within  a  trifle  of  thirty  dollars  ($30)  and  several  of  them 
more ;  for  as  each  High  School  is  entitled  by  law  to  a  minimum  grant  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  $400  per  annum,  no  matter  how  small  its  average  attendance  may  be,  it  has  followed 
that  some  Schools  have  received  (including  the  county  assessment)  an  aggregate  sum  of 
from  $35  to  even  $45  per  pupil  in  average  attendance! 

7.  High  School  Standard  in  Massachusbits. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice  what  is  (and  has  been  for  manf 
years)  the  jf  ovision  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  High  Schools. 

"Every  township  may,  and  every  township  containing  five  hundred  families  or 
householders"  .  .  .  shall  "maintain  a  School,  to  be  kept  by  a  master  of  competent 
ability  and  good  morals,  who  .  .  .  shall  give  instruction  in  Greneral  History,  Book- 
keeping, Surveying,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  the  civil  polity 
of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language.  .  .  .  And 
in  every  township  containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
Schools  remiired  bv  this  section  shall,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  instruction  in  the 
Greek  and  J^nch  languages,  teach  Astronomy,  Geology,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Intellectual  aad 
Moral  Science,  and  Political  Economy."  These  Schools  "shall  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,''  "not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations,  io 
each  year."    Two  adjacent  townships   having  each  less  than  five  hundred  families  or 
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householders,  may  form  one  High  School  district,  for  establishing  such  a  School  .  .  r 
when  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  each  township,  in  meetings  called  for  that  parposey* 
80  determina" 

The  Eeport  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  to  the  Legislature  in  1870, 
says :  '*  High  Schools  are  maintained  in  162  townships,  (out  of  335,)  embracing  in  the 
aggregate  1,000,000  inhabitants,  or  82  per  cent,  of  the  population."  An  examination  of 
the  United  States  census  of  1870,  shows  that  exactly  162  townships  in  Massachusetts  had 
then  a  population  of  over  2,000,  96  of  them  having  over  4,000.  We  shall  therefore  be 
reiy  nearly  correct  if  we  consider  the  above  law  practical^  equivalent  to  requiring  every 
township  with  a  population  of  over  2,000  to  maintain  a  High  School." 

8.  Standakd  Fixed  in  New  Brunswick. — 1846. 

0 

Even  as  long  ago  as  1846,  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick,  in  its  Act,  9  Via  cap. 
60^  prescribed  that  the  following  subjects  should  be  taught  in  its  County  Grammar  Schools, 
in  addition  to  the  elementary  subjects  of  "  Orthography,  Keading,  Writing,  Arithmetic 
Mid  English  Grammar,")  viz :  "  Composition,  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  Natural  His- 
tory, Natural  Philosophy,  the  practical  branches  of  Mathematics,  the  Use  of  the  Globes, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  such  other  useful  learning  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary.'' It  also  prescribed  tli^t  "  there  shall  be  an  average  number  of  fifteen  scholars,  over 
ten  years  of  age  in  daily  attendance"  in  every  Grammar  School." 

9.  Trained  Teachers  for  High  Schools. 

In  order  to  secure  a  class  of  better  educated  men  for  High  School  Masterships,  the* 
present  law  was  passed,  requiring  that  each  High  School  Master  should  be  a  graduate  (in 
art)  of  some  University  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  Experience  has  proved  the  neces* 
sity  of  the  addition  of  some  training  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
before  undertaking  the  new  and  responsible  duties  of  the  Mastership  of  a  High  School. 

XL— COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTES,  OR  LOCAL  COLLEGES 

The  High  Sclu>ol8  having  been  thrown  open  to  girls,  and  provision  having  been  made 
in  them  for  giving  a  purely  i^gUsh  education  apart  from  classics,  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  prevent  the  possible  extinction,  in  our  educational  system,  of  a  purely  Classical 
School,  which  should  serve  as  a  proper  link  between  the  Public  School  and  the  Univer- 
sity. With  this  view,  a  provision  was  introduced  into  the  High  School  portion  of  the 
Act,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  CoUegiate  Institutes,  and  fixing  the  minimum  stand- 
ard to  be  reached  by  any  High  School,  the  trustees  of  which  desired  to  be  recognized  as 
a  Collegiate  Institute.  This  stand&rd  is  the  daily  average  attendance  of  at  least  sixtv 
boys  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  the  employment,  bona  fide,  of  at  least  four  masters,  who  shall 
devote  the  whole  of  their  time  .to  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Institute.  The  standard 
fixed  is  not  an  ideal  one,  but  has  abready  been  su^assed  by  more  than  one  of  our  existing 
High  Schools.  It  is  hoped  that  the  establishment,  throughout  the  country,  of  local  Col- 
leges, of  the  comparalively  liigh  standard  which  such  |institutions  must  reach  and  main- 
tain, in  order  to  be  recognized  as  such,  will  be  a  great  and  substantial  boon  to  the  country, 
and  will  promote,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  best  interests  of  superior  education  ||iroughout 
the  Province, 

XIL— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Although  the  School  Law  of  1850  authorized  Boards  of  Trustees  in  cities,  towns  and 
riUages,  to  establish  "  any  kind  or  description  of  Schools  "  they  might  see  fit,  yet  it  was 
regarded  as  doubtful  whether  it  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  acSnit  the  establishment 
of  Industrial  Schools.  To  remove  this  doubt,  and  to  give  e£fect  to  the  wishes  of  many 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  "  street  arabs  "  of  our  cities,  towns  and  villages,  the 
section  of  the  Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  these  Schools  was  passed,  as  follows : 
— "  42.  The  Public  School  Board  of  each  city,  town  and  village  may  establish  one  or  more 
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Industrial  Sehools  for  otherwise  neglected  children,  and  make  all  needfbl  regdatuHB 
and  employ  the  means  requisite  to  secure  the  attendance  of  such  children,  and  for  the 
support,  management  and  discipline  of  such  School  or  Schools."  The  third  seetion  of 
the  Act  also  provides,  "  that  re^actoiy  pu^ls  may  be,  where  practicable,  removed  to  an 
Industrial  ScnooL" 

With  a  view  to  afford  information  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Industrial  Scbook 
are  managed  elsewhere,  I  add  the  following  sketch  of  the  routine  in  an  "  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  "  in  Connecticut.     The  State  Superintendent  in  his  report  says : — 

**  The  number  of  girls  now  in  the  School  is  nearly  eighty.  In  most  of  them  a  marked 
improvement  is  noticed,  both  in  conduct  and  study.  Many  of  them  came  covered  with 
rags  and  filthy,  hitherto  ignorant,  vagrant,  friendless  and  depraved.  Sirty  per  cent  weie 
orphans.  In  nine  cas^s  out  of  ten  their  parents  had  been  criminals  or  intemperate.  Their 
early  associations  and  surroundings  were  vicious  and  corrupting.  The  results  prove  the 
necessity  of  such  an  Institution.  Already  a  manifest  change  is  noticed  in  their  Isngtuge 
and  conduct  The  habits  of  order,  neatness,  obedience,  industry  and  study  here  formed 
are  all  reformatory  in  their  tendency. 

"  We  have  unlimited  faith  in  the  power  of  kindness.  Not — ^that  mawkisb  sengibility 
which  forbids  control,  which  like  Eli  says,  "  Why  do  ye  such  things  ?"  but  a  love  which 
restrains,  even  with  physical  pain,  if  necessary,  always  regretting  the  necessity,  and  alwap 
proving  the  motives  to  be  only  good.  It  does  people  good  to  discipline  them.  No  character 
is  fully  developed  that  has  not  been  restrained  by  law.  To  do  just  as  one  is  inclined  to  is 
not  productive  of  high  character.  A  kindness  that  is  patent,  persevering,  slow  to  wrath, 
but  plenteous  in  mercy,  that  is  willing  to  perform  almost  any  labour  and  endure  any  pri- 
vation to  do  one  good,  will  induce  reform  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  it.  If  that  faiK 
any  other  means  would  fail ;  the  case  is  hopeless. 

'*  Another  principle  we  have  faith  in  is  liberty.  It  may  be  necessary  to  hedge  confined 
criminals  around  with  stone  and  iron  to  cause  them  to  enjoy  liberty. 

"  License  is  not  liberty.  Girls  in  this  Institution  are  trusted.  They  are  put  upon  their 
honour.     Perhaps  they  have  no  sense  of  it. 

"  If  not,  it  will  not  come  by  locks  and  bars.  After  proving  themselves  unfit  (of 
liberty,  they  are  allowed  to  reflect  for  a  time,  deprived  of  it,  and  with  the  first  sign  of 
promise  of  honour  are  tried  again.  No  girl  is  put  under  lock  and  key  unless  she  forfeits 
the  right  to  liberty.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  She  must  be  tnjjpted  some  time.  To 
cultivate  with  all  possible  rapidity  that  sense  of  honour  which  renders  it  safe  to  trust,  is 
the  shortest  road  to  reform^  When  a  girl  can  be  fully  and  thoroughly  trusted  in  alleitiu- 
tions,  she  is  no  longer  a  subject  for  a  reform  School  How  shall  we  know  except  by  trial  1 
Put  her  on  her  honour,  give  her  some  responsibility,  and  hold*  her  to  a  strict  account,  and 
the  sense  of  self-control  will  be  developed  most  rapidly.  What  is  the  result  here  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  ?  Out  of  ninety-four  girls,  not  one  eloper  is  reported.  All  are  accounted 
for.  For  more  than  one  year  no  attempt  was  made  to  escape.  Yet,  we  tell  them  tiiey 
can  run  away  any  time,  night  or  day,  and  they  know  they  can,  and  that  is  one  reason  whj 
they  do  not  go.  What  one  can  do  at  any  time  is  most  generally  neglected*  They  feel 
that  forfeiting  their  honour  is  a  greater  disgrace  than  staying  here  for  years.  Of  course,  wf 
try  and  make  a  pleasant  home  for  them,  to  interest  them  in  the  various  departments  of 
labour  and  study.  This  is  our  home,  our  work,  our  School,  our  chapel,  they  say.  Each 
girl  is  taught  that  she  may  honour  or  disgrace  not  only  herself  but  the  whole  School,  and 
every  meyis  is  used  to  make  them  choose  to  stay  and  be  contented  and  happy. 

"  A  system  of  marking  conduct  was  put  in  practice,  which  has  produced  good  results. 
Every  officer  marks  the  conduct  of  every  girl  in  her  department,  daily  on  a  scale  of  fivf. 
if  she  is  punished  she  gets  0  ;  if  reproved,  1,  etc..  We  mark  30  days  for  each  month; 
have  3  grades  and  8  badges,  denoted  by  coloured  ribbons,  worn  as  a  rosette  as  follows:- 
Badge  1,  perseverance,  black  ribbon;  2,  carefulness,  green;  3,  sobriety,  dark  blue;  i 
neatness,  red ;  5,  kindness,  light  blue  ;  6,  industry,  pink ;  7,  excellence,  orange ;  8,  honoor, 
white. 

**  The  girls  are  allotted,  one  each  month,  to  various  departments,  as  cooking,  washing 
ironing,  sewing,  &c.  Every  one  has  a  task  for  the  morning,  and  all  work  is  completed  by 
the  ring  of  the  first  bell  at  1.30,  p.  m.,  when  the  girls  prepare  for  School,  where  they 
remain  from  2  to  5,  p.  m. 
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"  Besides  doing  this,  our  girls  have  made  over  40,000  paper  boxes,  and  several  of 
them  have  learned  a  trade,  so  as  always  to  be  able  to  get  good  wages,  and  hence  have  no^ 
excuse  for  a  vicious  life.  In  summer,  the  girls  are  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  open 
air.  If  we  had  the  means  to  enable  us  to  erect  a  hot-house,  we  should  cultivate  flowers 
and  plants  for  market,  thus  adding  another  link  to  the  chain  of  love  to  bind  girls  to  thi» 
home." 

The  School  Report  of  Massachusetts  thus  speaks  of  the  Industrial  School  in  that 
State:— 

"The  observations  upon  the  reformatory  character  of  this  School,  and  its  reflex  influ* 
ence  upon  boys  inclined  to  truancy  are  confirmed  by  yearly  experience.     A  system  of 
rewards  for  meritorious  conduct,  by  which  a  boy  is  able  to  reduce  his  sentence,  has  been 
pat  in  practice,  to  a  limited  extent,  with  the  best  results.     One  boy  has  been  pardoned  as ' 
I  reward  for  good  conduct. 

*'  By  the  influence  of  this  School  and  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  ungraded  School, 
which  is  for  one  class  of  pupils  antecedent  to  this,  the  discipline  of  all  tjie  Public  Schools, 
it  is  believed,  has  been  greatly  benefited.  There  are  records,  years  back,  of  wild  insubor- 
dination and  resistance  to  teachers.  Scarcely  a  complaint  of  this  kind  has  been  made  for 
a  year  It  has  come  to  be  understood  that  the  whole  influence  of  the  School  Committee, 
the  City  Government,  the  Police  and  the  Court,  and,  better  still,  of  the  public  sentiment, 
will  sustain  the  teachers  in  the  judicious  exercise  of  all  needed  authority,  hence,  that 
aathority  is  rarely  questioned. 

**  During  the  period  covered  by  this  Report  the  truant  officer  has  attended  to  2,400 
cases  of  reported  truancy,  He  has  returned  to  School  1,397  pupils.  Forty-five  persistent 
traants  have  been  arrested  and  brought  before  the  municipal  courts.  Twenty -two  have 
been  sentenced  to  the  Truant  School." 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  refers  to  the  Industrial  Schoola  in  the  Kingdom 
of  HoUand  as  follows  ; — 

"  Such  Schools  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  been  founded  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  particularly  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Groningen,  &c.  In  the  Amsterdam  School 
there  are  at  present  104  scholars  (all  boys) ;  these  receive  an  education  which  will  enable 
them  to  earn  a  living  immediately  on  leaving  the  School.  The  hours  of  instruction  are 
born  8  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  with  an  intermission  of  two  hours  at  noon.  Fourteen  hours  a  week 
ue  set  apart  for  instruction  in  arithmetic,  writing,  mathematics,  geography,  chemistry,  and 
natural  philosophy  ;  sixteen  hours  for  instruction  in  cabinet-making,  blacksmith's  work, 
taming,  telegraphy,  &c. ;  eighteen  hours  for  drawing,  designing,  ^d  modelling.  The 
whole  coarse  occupies  three  years.  The  annual  expense  for  each  scholar  is  18  guilders 
(about  $7),  which  sum  is  partly  paid  by  the  parents  and  partly  raised  by  subscription. 

"*  There  is  likewise  at  Amsterdam  an  Industrial  School  for  poor  girls,  where  for  20 
^ders  a  year  (about  $8)  girls  are  instructed  in  drawing,  music,  sewing,  knitting,  embroi- 
iering,  nursing  of  the  sick,  and  the  elements  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

Xia— SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 

VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

Having  completed  my  more  minute  survey  of  our  own  system  of  Public  Instruction, 
I  would  now  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  brief  survey  of  what  is  doing  in  the  same  direction 
in  the  principal  educating  countries  in  the  world.  I  do  not  do  so  with  any  expectation 
that  we  can  either  approach  or  rival  them  in  the  aggregate  of  their  educational  labours 
or  gifts ;  but  we  should  not,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  remain  uninterested  or  silent  specta- 
tors of  their  efforts  and  progress,  and  of  their  practical  experiments  in  educational  matters. 

The  information  which  I  have  gathered  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner' of  Education  at  Washington  for  1872. 

1.  England  and  Walks. 

Code  (1872)  of  Minuies  of  the  Educaiion  D^artmerU, 

1.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament  ''  for  public  education  in' 
Great  Britain-" 
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2.  This  grant  is  administered  by  the  Education  Department. 

3.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  aid  local  exertion,  under  conditions,  to  maintain— 

a.  Elementary  Schools  for  children ;  and 

b.  Training  Sch(>ols  for  teachers. 

4.  An  elementiuy  School  is  a  School,  or  department  of  a  School,  at  which  elementary 
education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,  and  does  not  include  any 
School  or  department  of  a  School  at  which  the  ordin^  payments,  in  respect  of  the 
instruction,  ^om  each  scholar,  exceeds  ninepence  a  week. 

6,  Aid  to  maintain  Schools  is  given  by  annual  grants  to  the  managers,  condidonal 
upon  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  state  of  the  Schools. 

6.  No  gnmts  are  made  to  elementary  Schools  which  are  not  public  elementary  Schook. 
^  7.  No  grant  is  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects. 

»k,  8.  Officers  are  employed  to  verify  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which  gnnts 

0xe  made,  to  collect  information,  and  to  report  the  results  to  the  Education  Department 

9.  These  officers  are  inspectors  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Education  Department,  and  persons  appointed  by  the  Department,  as  occasion 
requires,  in  the  capacity  of  acting  inspectors,  or  inspectors'  assistants. 

10.  No  grant  is  paid  except  on  a  report  from  an  inspector,  showing  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grant  have  been  ^Ifilled.  The  inspector  may  delegate  to  an  assistant  the 
.duty  of  examining  into  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  tibe  scholars. 

Annual  OratUs — PrdifMnary  Conditions. 

17.  Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  School,  the  Education  Department  must  be  satis- 
fied thatr— 

a.  The  School  is  conducted  as  a  public  elementary  School,  and  no  child  is  refused 
admission  to  the  School  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds. 

&.  The  School  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument. 

c  The  School  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained  and  ventilated,  properly 
fbmished,  supplied  with  suitable  officers,  and  contain  in  the  principal  Schoolroom  at  least 
80  cubic  feet  of  internal  space,  an^  in  the  School-room  and  class-rooms  at  least  8  sqiui« 
feet  of  area  for  each  child  in  average  attendance. 

d.  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated  (Article  43). 

Exception. — Evening  Schools  may  be  taught  by  pupil  teachers  who  have  complet«>i 
their  engagement  with  credit  (Article  79). 

e.  Notice  is  immediately  siven  to  the  Department  of  the  date  at  which  the  teacher 
.enters  on  the  charge  of  the  School,  from  which  data  the  grant  is  computed. 

/.  The  girls  in  the  School  are  taught  plain  needle-work  and  cutting  out,  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

g.  The  infants,  if  any,  attending  the  School,  are  instructed'  suitably  to  their  age,  and 
in.  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  older  children. 

h  Registers  of  admission  and  daily  attendance,  aiid  accounts  of  income  and  expen- 
diture are  accurately  kept  and  duly  audited,  and  all  statistical  returns  and  certificates  of 
.character  (Articles  67,  77  and  80)  may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy. 

i.  Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the  receipt  for  the 
grants  on  behidf  of  the  School 

Exception. — The  treasurer  for  a  School  board  signs  the  receipt  for  grants  to  Schooli 
provided  by  the  board. 

18.  The  grant  may  be  withheld  if,  on  the  inspector's  report,  there  appears  to  be  anj 
serious  j?rfma/acte  objection.  A  second  inspection,  wherein  another  inspector  takes  part, 
is  made  in  every  such  instance ;  and  if  the  grant  be  fiinally  withheld,  a  special  minute  of 
the  case  is  made  and  recorded. 

QrcMU  to  Day-Schools. 

19.  The  managers  of  a  School  which  has  not  met  less  than  400  times,  in  the  momicg 
.and  afternoon,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  as  defined  by  Article  13,  may  claim  at  the  end  (^ 

such  year — 
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a.  The  snm  of  68.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance  through- 
oat  the  year  (Article  26). 

b.  For  every  scholar  present  on  the  day  of  examination  who  has  attended  not  lesB 
ihan  250  morning  or  afternoon  meetings  of  the  School 

1.  If  above  four  and  under  seven  years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  year  (Article  13). 
0.  88.,  or 

&  10s.  if  the  infants  are  taught  as  a  separate  department  by  a  certificated 
teacher  of  their  own,  in  a  room  properly  constructed  and  furnished  for 
their  instruction. 
i.  If  more  than  seven  years  of  age  12s.,  subject  to  examination  (Article  28),  viis. : — 
4s.  for  passing  in  reading ; 
4s.  for  passing  in  writing ;  and 
4s.  for  passing  in  arithmetic 

20.  150  .attendances  (Article  23)  qualify  for  examination. 

a.  Scholars  attending  School  under  any  half-time  Act,  and** 

b.  Boys  above  10  attending  School  in  a  rural  district 

21.  If  the  time-table  of  the  School,  in  use  throughout  the  year,  has  provided  for  one 
ormore  specified  subjects  of  secular  instruction  beyond  article  28. 

A  grant  of  3s.  per  subject  may  be  made  for  every  day  scholar,  presented  in  standards 
TV. — ^VI.,  (Article  28)  who  passes  a  satis&ctory  examination  in  not  more  than  two  of 
such  subjects. 

No  erant  may  be  claimed  under  this  article  on  account  of  any  scholar  who  has  been 
examined  in  the  same  subject^  within  the  preceding  year,  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art 

Orants  to  Evening  Schools. 

22.  The  managers  of  a  School  which  has  met  not  less  than  80  times  in  the  evening 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  as  defined  by  Article  107,  may  claim — 

a.  The  sum  of  46.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance 
ihroughout  the  year  (Article  26). 

b.  For  every  scholar  who  has  attended  not  less  than  50  evening  meetings  of  the 
School,  7s.  6d.,  subject  to  examination  (Article  28),  viz.,  2s.  6d.  for  passing  in  reading, 
28.  6d.  for  passing  in  writing,  and  28.  6d.  for  passing  in  arithmetic. 

Calculation  of  Attendance. 

23.  Attendance  at  a  morning  or  afternoon  meeting  may  not  be  reckoned  for  anv 
ccholar  who  has  been'under  instruction  in  secular  subjects  less  than  two  hours,  nor  attend- 
ance at  an  evening  meeting  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  similar  instruction  less 
than  one  hour  and  arhalf. 

24.  Attendance  of  boys  at  drill,  under  a  competent  instructor,  for  not  more  than 
two  hours  a  week,  and  20  weeks  in  the  year,  may,  in  a  Day-School,  be  counted  as  School 
attendance. 

25.  Attendance  may  not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  above  18,  or  in  a  Day-School 
noder  3,  or  in  an  Evening-School  under  12  years  of  age. 

26.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  for  an](  period  is  found  by  adding 
together  the  attendances  of  all  the  scholars  for  the  same  period,  and  dividing  the  sum  by 
the  number  of  times  the  School  has  met  within  the  same  period;  the  quotient  is  the 
average  number  in  attendance. 

27.  In  calculating  the  average  number  in  attendance,  the  attendances  of  half-time 
scholars  reckon  for  no  more  than  those  of  other  scholars. 

Teachers  referred  to  in  the  Preceding  Sections. 

41.  The  recognized  classes  of  teachers  are — 

a.  Certificated  teachers. 

b.  Pupil-teachers. 

c  Afio^tant  teachers. 

42.  Lay  persons  alone  can  be  recognized  as  teachers  in  elementary  SehoolsL 
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CerHficcUed  Teachers. 

43.  Teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  certificates,  must  be  examined  (Artide  44),  and 
must  undergo  probation  by  actual  service  in  School  (Article  51). 

ExamifuUum  of  Teachers. 

44.  Examinations  are  held  in  December  of  each  year  at  the  several  Training  Scfaoob 
under  inspection  (Article  100). 

45.  A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  male  and  female  candidates  respec- 
tively, may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Education  Department 

46.  The  names  of  teachers  desiring  to  be  examined,  must  be  notified  by  the  man- 
agers of  their  Schools  to  the  Education  Department,  before  the  first  day  of  October 
preceding  the  examination., 

47.  Candidates  admissible  to  be  examined  for  certificates  must  be — 

a.  Students  who  have  resided  for  one  year  in  Training  Schools  under  inspection  ;  or 
h.  Teachers  of  elementary  Schools  (Article  4)  to  which  annual  grants  are  or  may  be 
made,  who  are  upward  of  til  years  of  age,  and  have  either — 

1.  Completed  an  engagement  as  pupil-teacher  satisfactorily ;  or 

2.  Obtained  a  favourable  report  from  an  inspector. 

48.  Teachers  attending  the  examination  may,  at  their  option,  take  the  papers  of  the 
first  or  second  year's  students  (Article  102). 

49.  A  list  is  published  showing  the  successful  candidates  of  each  year,  whether 
students  or  acting  teachers,  arranged  in  four  divisions. 

50.  The  relative  proficiency  of  the  candidates,  according  to  examination,  is  recorded 
upon  their  certificates. 

Teachers^  Certificates. 

53.  Certificates  are  of  three  classes.  No  certificate  is  originally  issued  above  the 
second  class.  The  third  (lowest)  class  includes  special  certificates  for  teachers  of  infants 
and  of  small  Schools. 

Certificates  of  the  First  and  of  the  Second  Class. 

54.  Candidates  who  are  placed  by  examination  in  any  of  the  first  three  divisions 

1  Article  49),  receive  certificates  of  the  second  class,  which  can  be  raised  to  the  first  class 
>y  good  service  only. 

55.  Certificates  of  the  second  class  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
their  issue,  after  which  interval  they  are  open  to  revision  according  to  the  intermediate 
reports.   - 

Certificates  of  the  Third  Class. 

56.  Candidates  who  are  placed  by  examination  in  the  fourth  division  (Article  49), 
receive  certificates  of  the  tl^d  class. 

57.  Certificates  of  thd  third  class  do  not  entitle  teachers  to  have  the  charge  of  pupil- 
teachers. 

58.  Certificates  of  the  third  class  can  be  raised  only  by  examination. 

1.  Gbrmany. 

Organization  of  the  Oerman  Schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  demands  were  raised  on  all  sides  for  a  anifono 
organization  of  the  German  Schools,  comprising  a  uniformity  in  the  plan  of  instructiozu 
the  central,  provincial,  and  local  administration,  examinations,  education  of  teachen. 
salaries,  and  pensions. 
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German  Teachers*  Society  for  Raising  the  Standard  of  tuhlic  Schools, 

m 

In  order  to  further  this  object  the  above-mentioned  society  was  organized  at  Berlia. 
ThMT  aim  is  :  1.  To  organize  a  course  of  instruction  in  conformity  wi  h  the  present  stand 
ard  of  pedagogics.  2.  To  furnish  the  Schools  with  better  and  more  modem  apparatus 
furniture,  &c.  3.  The  better  education  of  teachers.  4.  To  raise  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  to  a  sum  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the  profession.  5.  The  supervi- 
sion of  Schools  by  men  properly  qualified  for  this  important  office.  6.  The  establishment 
(if  Adult  Schools  (Fortbildungsanstalteu)  throughout  the  country.  7.  The  establishment 
of  public  libraries.  The  Society  hopes  to  reach  its  aim  by  influencing  the  Legislative 
powers,  by  establishing  societies  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  and  by  spreading, 
through  journals,  pamphlets,  and  lectures,  correct  views  regarding  the  aim  of  the  Grerman 
Pablic  Schools. 

General  Educational  Society. 

A  similar  Society  was  organized  at  Dresden,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Leon- 
liardi,  of  Prague.  Its  aim  is  to  spread  those  general  principles  of  education  by  which  the 
Grerman  nation  may  become  a  nation  of  morally  free,  religious,  and  practical  men.  This 
Society,  too,  has  organized  branches  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 

General  Attendance  at  School. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  whole  number  of  youth  of  school-age  in  the  German 
Empire,  from  96  to  97  per  cent,  attend  the  Elementary.  Schools.  The  higher  Schools  are 
only  attended  by  2  per  cent. 

Abolition  of  School  Fees. 

The  abolition  of  School-fees  has  been  advocated  in  many  German  States,  and  in  some 
eities — Munich,  Darmstadt,  Gladbach,  Dantzic,  &c. — this  measure  has  been  carried  out, 
while  it  has  been  proposed,  and  will  no  doubt  be  carried  out,  in  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Passau, 
Ingolstadt,  Elberfeld,  Ansbach,  <fee.  In  the  Bavarian  Chambers,  the  Liberal  members 
unanimously  voted  in  favour  of  a  resolution  to  abolish  School-fees  in  all  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  appropriate  ten  millions  of  florins  from  the  French  indemnifica 
tion  for  a  permanent  School-fund.  In  all  probability,  this  and  similar  measures  will  gain 
ground,  and  School-fees  will  be  gradually  abolished  in  the  whole  of  Germany. 

The  Educational  Committee  of  the  Carinthian  Provincial  Parliament  unanimously 
decreed  the  total  abolition  of  School-fees,  as  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory education. 

The  New  Pruesian  S<^iOol  Law  of  1872. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  New  Prussian  School-law  of  March  11, 
li*72,  assigning  the  superintendence  of  all  the  Schools,  private  and  public  to  the  State, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  political  society,  and  withdrawing  this  superintendence  from  the 
Clergy  as  Clergy  or  Priests,  although  the  latter  might  be  [and  indeed  are,  largely 
appointed  by  the  State,  as  School  superintendents. 

Law  concerning  Superintendence  of  Instruction  and  Education. 

« 
"  Wk,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Prussia,  &c.,  &c.,  ordain,  in  con- 
formity with  article  23  of  the  constitution  of  January  31,  1850,  with  the  consent  of  botb 
Hoiset  of  Parliament,  for  the  whole  monarchy,  as  follows : 
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"  Section  1.  Abolishing  every  decree  or  direction  in  single  portions  of  the  land  ^' 
the  contrary,  the  superintendtoce  orej  all  institutions  of  instruction  and  educatioD, 
private  and  public,  belongs  to  the  State. 

"  Section  2.  The  appointment  of  local  and  district  School  inspectors  belongs  to  thr 
State  alone.  The  commission  given  to  the  State  inspectors  of  primary  School-, 
can  be  re-called  at  any  time,  if  it  be  a  secondary  and  additional,  or  an  honorary  office. 

"  Section  3.  This  law  does  not  touch  the  participation  in  the  superintendence  *a 
Schools  belonging  to  the  communes  nor  article  24  of  the  constitution  of  Januarv  3 
1850.  '     ' 

"  Section  4.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  charged  with  the  execution   i 
of  this  law. 

"Given,  &c.,  &c,  Berlin,  March  11,  1872, 

"  WiLUAM. 

"  BiSMARK,  and  the  seven  Ministers  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet.'' 

School  Programmes, 

A  peculiar  feature  of  German  educational,  literature  is  the  School  prograiDmc. 
published  annually  by  the  gymnasia  and  the  re<d-8chook.  It  is  an  ancient  ann 
time-honoured  custom,  that  every  year  the  director  or  one  of  the  professors  writei  a 
scientific  essay  on  a  subject  chosen  by  himseli.  Many  of  these  essays  possess  the  higher: 
literary  merit,  and  the  authors  not  unfreqL^ntly  publish  a  collection  of  their  essays  ii. 
book-form.  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  length  (upward  of  100  closely  printei 
pages),  and  they  embrace  the  most  varied  subjects,  as  the  following  table  for  the  yeai 
1870  will  show. 

^'^-       Zfs.  ^-^-       i:^.  \ 

Philology 245  Philosophy     11         I 

Education 208  Geography 7 

History 76  History  of  Art 4 

Natural  Sciences  69  Bibliography 2 

Mathematics 47                                                                       

Theology  18                                                 Total 687 

Society  for  the  furtherance  of  Education  in  Oermany. 

After  the  German  nation  had  brought  the  war  against  France  to  a  victorious  dose, 
and  had  obtained  the  ardently  desired  end  to  have  the  whole  of  Germany  united  ande: 
one  head,  the  wish  was  felt  and  uttered  to  draw  all  the  German  people  more  intimately 
together,  especially  by  working  in  common  for  the  cause  of  national  education.     For  ihi? 
purpose  a  number  of  prominent  educators  from  all  parts  of  Germany  united  and  foundei 
the  "  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  Popular  Education."    After  having  organized,  the} 
published  as  their  aim:  1.  To  found  Schools  for  persons  beyond  the  School  age,  beginniDi; 
with  Schools  for  apprentices  in  cities,  and  as  far  as  possible  also  Schools  for  young  far 
mers,  on  the  model  of  the  Farmers'  High  Schools  in  Denmark.     2.  To  draw  all  the  dit 
lerent  German  societies  for  educational  purposes  closer  together,  and  unite  them  to  com 
mon  activity.     3.  To  establish  a  journal  which  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  th 
furtherance  of  liberal  education,  and  which  should  also  contain  full  educational  statietio 
4.  To  appoint  itinerant  teachers,  who  are  to  hold  lectures  on  important  educational  an:. 
social  questions.    Branch  societies  have  been  established  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

3.   ICELAI^D. 

In  Iceland,  where  every  person  can  read  and  write,  public  instruction  has  an  almo^' 
patriarchal  character.     Public  Schools,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  none 
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The  head  of  a  family  instructs  his  children  and  servants,  and  ereryyear  the  pastor  oomes 
twice  to  examine  the  progress  they  have  made.  He  also  continues  the  education  receired 
at  the  parental  home,  and  thus  it  is  no  rare  case  to  find  farmers  well  versed  in  natural 
sciences  and  even  in  foreign  languages.  In  Iceland,  knowledge  is  considered  the  best  and 
most  valuable  property  a  man  can  possess,  and  the  long  and  gloomy  winter  evenings  are 
in  most  of  the  farm-houses  spent  in  reading  the  best  authors  of  all  nations  and  ages. 

4.  Russia. 

Private  EducaHonal  Enterprises. 

Great  zeal  is  manifested  by  the  provincial  and  city  authorities  for  the  furtherance  of 
education.  Thus  the  municipal  council  of  St.  Petersburg  (Duma)  has  appropriated  an 
annual  sum  of  75,000  roubles  (3  francs  75  centimes  each)  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  28  new  elemental  Schools.  The  city  of  Riga  has  also  appropriated  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  found  and  maintain  6  new  elementary  Schools. 

Ukase  of  the  Emperor  regarding  Instruction  in  German. 

'  Immediately  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Germany,  during  the  summer  of  1871, 
the  Emperor  published  a  ukase  (order^  directing  the  Alinistry  of  Public  Instruction  to  see 
to  it  that  the  German  language  should  have  more  hours  of  instruction  than  the  French,  or 
any  other  modem  language,  in  all  the  privileged  private,  day  and  boarding  schools. 

5.  France. 

Views  of  Prof  PhUariie  Chades. 

When,  on  March  8,  1871,  Professor  Philar^te  Chasles,  of  the  College  de  France,  de- 
hvered  his  famous  lecture  on  "  The  Prussian  Race,"  he  ascribed  ^the  German  victories 
partly  to  the  precision  of  the  military  movements,  and  the  excellent  army  organization, 
but  also,  partly  to  the  superiority  of  the  German  popular  education  over  theFr^ch  system. 

He  praised  the  wide-spread  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  geography  in  Ger- 
many, and  bewailed  the  exceeding  neglect  with  which  such  knowledge  was  treated  in 
France,  mentioning  the  interesting  fact  that,  among  all  the  members  of  the  Academy  of 
France,  there  were  only  three  who  could  speak  English  and  German.  He  said  that  he 
had  considered  the  cause  of  France  lost  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  wm"  ;  and  added,  that 
what  had  ruined  France  was  the. utter  incompetency  of  the  nation  and  its  leaders. 

His  numerous  hearers,  among  whom  were  the  very  ^lite  of  Paris  society,  greeted  his 
words  with  the  warmest  applause. 

Qualifications  of  School  Teachers. 

From  January  1,  1876,  no  one  is  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  a  School 
who  cannot  show  the  certificate  required  by  the  law  of  March,  15,  1850.  The  members  of 
religious  Sisterhoods  who,  on  the  1st  January,  1876,  have  already  taught  School  for 
four  years,  are  exempted  from  this.  The  expenses  for  elementary  education  must,  in 
the  first  place,  be  met  by  the  municipalities  and  the  departments.  Only  in  extraordinary 
cases  the  central  Government  grants  aid.  In  every  department  there  will  be  estab- 
lished a  teacher^s  seminary  for  the  education  of  male  and  female  teachers.  These  semin- 
aries will  be  entirely  supported  by  the  central  Government,  and  the  departments  will  only 
have  to  supply  the  buildings. 
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6.  Turkey. 

Prizes  fen-  Turkish  Text-books, 

The  Government  has  likewise  get  prizes  for  the  Text-books  written  in  the  Turkub 
language.  The  highest  prize  ($576,  gold)  will  be  given  for  a  Turkish  Grammar ;  eleven 
first  prizes  and  eleven  second  prizes  will  be  given  for  Text-books  on  morals,  lustoTy,  bio 
graphy,  geography,  poetry,  orthography,  reading  and  writing.  The  lowest  prize  i&  to  r"^ 
|144,  gold.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make  the  Schools  more  and  mo!v 
national,  and  to  abolish  the  old  Arabian  system.  It  is  hoped  that  thereby  the  historical 
biographical  and  political  works  of  Turkish  literature  will  be  made  more  popular,  whi<  1. 
hitherto  were  only  known  and  read  in  the  houses  of  the  rich. 

7.  Italy. 

Provincial  Educational  Administration. 

With  the  exception  of  the  institution  for  superior  instruction,  which  range  direct.) 
under  the  ministry,  each  province  has  its  own  provincial  administration,  composed  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  province,  the  School-Superintendent,  appointed  by  the  Minister,  an<J  tk 
Councillors,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Minister,  two  by  the  provincial  chambers. 
and  two  by  the  municipal  council  of  the  capital  of  the  province.  Each  province  is  su^ 
fLivided  into  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  Inspector. 

School  Festival  Days. 

Festival  days  commemorative  of  famous  Italians. — By  Koyal  Decree  of  March,  4. 
1865,  festival  days,  commemorative  of  famous  Italians,  have  been  appointed,  on  whit  I 
days  orations  on  these  men  are  delivered  by  a  Professor  of  the  Lyceum.  The  list  i- 
tbanged  every  year.  Thus,  during  the  last  year,  Marco  Polo,  Giocomo  Leopardi,  Galilt-- 
Galilei,  Alfieri,  &c. 

8.  United  States. 

The  total  School  population  of  the  34  States  reporting  was  12,740,751 ;  that  of  tl- 
7  Territories  being  88,097  ;  and  the  grand  total  12,828,848.     The  enrolment  in  the  34 
States  reporting  was  7,327,415;  in  the  7  Territories,  52,241;  total,  7,379,656.    The 
average  attendance  in  the  28  States  reporting  was  4,081,569  ;  in  4  Territories,  28,95«> 
total,  4,110,525.     The  number  not  registered  in  the  34  States  reporting  was  4,569,127 
in  6  Territories,  39,676  ;  total,  4,608,803. 

The  number  attending  private  elementary  Schools  in  the  18  States  reporting  in  fii': 
was  356,691 ;  in  5  Territories,  7,592  ;  total,  364,283.  The  number  of  teachers  reportt^l 
in  33  States  was  216,062  ;  in  7  Territories,  1,177 ;  total,  217,239. 

In  the  column  of  School  age  it  appears  that  from  6  to  21  is  the  legal  School  age  iu 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Arizona  : 
from  6  to  20  in  Kentucky  ;  6  to  18  in  Nevada  and  Texas ;  6  to  17  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  6  to  16  in  South  Carolina;  5  to  21  in  13  States  and  3  Territories,  namely. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri. 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Colorado,  Dakota,  and  Idaho ;  from  5  to  20  ir* 
Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Vermont ;  5  to  18  in  New  Jersey  ;  6  to  15  in  California  and 
Massachusetts  ;  4  to  21  in  Florida,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Washington  Territon* : 
4  to  20  in  Oregon  and  Wisconsin ;  and  4  to  16  in  Connecticut  and  Utah.  Bhode  Island 
admits  all  children  below  15  years  of  age. 
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School  Income  in  various  States. 

The  total  income  from  taxation  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  from  which  it  is  re- 
ported, is  $55,889,790  31 ;  and  the  total  income  from  all  sources  is  $72,630,269  83.  The 
total  expenditure  for  all  educational  objects  is  $70,891,981  83. 

Assuming  that  the  States  reporting  the  total  aid  expend  the  amount  raised  for  School 
purposes,  the  total  expenditure  would  be  $71,810,304  27. 

In  the  31  States,  haAdng  a  permanent  School*fund,  the  total  amount  is  reported 
at  165,850,572.93. 

F^Mc  School  Expendiiwe  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  per  capita  of  population  oj 

legal  School  age. 


State  OP  Territory. 


Amonnt.    Year. 


MamachusettA    .. 

Xeyada 

rViifornia 

Tonnecticut 

X^bnwka 

New  Jersey^ 

pL-Qiuylvania    ... 

I^iwa 

niinoia 

Miehigan 

KWle  Island*    .. 

^  trmont 

Tt'XM    

NVwYork  

qUo 

Xew  Hampshire. 

Indiana 

Minneeota   

Wisconsin    

Maryland 

Kaasai 


$ 

20,050 
19,893 
12,133 
11,652 
10,447 
8,932 
8,540 
8,528 
8,521 
7,355 
7»160 
6,772 
6,398 
6,393 
6,352 
6,056 
5,636  i 
5,504 
4,588 
4,399  I 
4,303 


1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1871 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1871. 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1871 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1871 

1871 

1872 


I  State  orfTerritory. 


Oregon  

Maine 

West  Virginia 

Mississippi   

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Florida 

Alabama  

South  Carolina 

Geoivia 

Nortn  Carolina 

Colorado  Territory 

District  of  Colirnibia.. 


Idaho  Territory 

Dakota  Territory    

Arizona  Territorjr  

Washington  Territory 


Amount. 


$ 

3,832 
3,745 
3,464 
2,854 
2,757 
2,258 
2,245 


2,159 

2,050 

1,447 

1,349 

687 

654 

15,603 

15,166 

9,174 

8,667 

4,f46 

3,381 


Tear. 


1872 
1»72 
1S71 
1H71 
1»72 
1.S72 

i.<r2 

1S71 
1871 
1871 
1871 
J  872 
1H71 
1872 
1872 
1.S72 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1«71 


»  The  expenditure  in  Rhode  Island  it  awimied  to  be  for  a  School  population  fron      to  15  years  M. , 
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Table  Showing  Hie  number  of  Acres  of  Public  Lcmds  gratUed  or  rmrved/or  EducaHofud 

purposes  in  the  United  StateB. 


STATES. 


Alabama  

ArkaoBaB 

California' 

Connecticut  .... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Greorgia 

niinoiB 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KauBaB 

Kentucky 

Lousiana  

Maine 

Maryland 

Mawachusetts.. 

Michigan   

Minnesota 


Misaoun 


Nebraaka 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvairia  , 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina , 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Virginia  , 

Vermont  ...., 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Washington  Territory  . 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Dakota 

Colorado 

Montana  " 

Ariaona  " 

Idaho 

Wyoming  " 


Total. 


Acres  planted  or 
reserved  for  the 
support  of  Coiif- 
mon  Schodls. 


Acres  granted  or 
reserved  for  Uni- 
versities. 


902,774 

886,460 

6,719,324 


906,603 


965,066 

660,317 

905.144 

2,891,306 


786,044 


1,067,3J>7 
2,969,990 
837,684 
1,199,130 
2,70^044 
3,085,428 


704/488 
3,329,706 


958,649 
2,488,676 
4,309,368 
3,003,613 
5,366,451 
3,715,555 
5,112,035 
4,050,350 
3,068,231 
3,480,281 


67,983,922 


Acres  granted  for; 
Colleges  of  Agri-I 
culture  and  the| 
Mechanic  Arts.  | 

L 


46,080 
46,080 
46,080 


92,160 


46,060 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 


46,080 


46,060 
82,640 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 


69,120 
46,080 


92,160 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 


Total  aera 

granted  or  re> 

served. 


1,119,440 


240,000 
150,000 
150,000 
180,000 
90,000 
90,000 
270,000 
480,000 
390,000 
340,000 
90,000 
.^530,000 
210,000 
210,000 
210,000 
360,000 
240,000 
120,000 
210,000 
330,000 
90,000 
90,000 
150,000 
210,000 
990,000 
270,000 
630,000 
90,000 
780,000 
120,000 
180,000 
800,000 
180,000 
300,000 
150,000 
160,000 
240,000 


9,510,000 


1.186,854 

1,082,540 

6,915,404 

180,000 

90,000 

1,090,66J{ 

270.000 

1,511,146 

l,086,3jrr 

1,191,224 

3,027,386 

330,000 

1,042.144 

210,000 

210,000 

360,000 

1,353,44: 

3,172.660 

1,093,664 

1,575,219 

2,838,m 

4,121,508 

150,000 

210,000 

990.000 

270,000 

1,403,608 

3,465,786 

780,000 

120,000 

180,000 

300.000 

180.000 

300,000 

150,000 

150,000 

1,290,«» 

2,5^4,756 

4.355,448 

3.049,693 

5,306,461 

3,715,K6 

5,112,035 

4,050,350 

3,068,2S1 

3,480,281 


78.613,982 


This  Table  presents  great  facts  in  a  strong  light.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  land  bene 
factions  of  the  General  Government  to  the  several  States,  and  indicates  a  far-sighted  nation^ 
sagacity  for  which  the  American  people  are  noted.  These  grants  date  back  to  1783,  and 
were  continued  in  1803,  1816-20,  and  down  to  1868,  when  3,480,081  acres  were  set  apart 
in  Wyoming  Territory  for  Common  Schools  !  True  to  their  national  instincts  in  favour 
of  free  education  for  the  masses,  nine-tenths  of  the  grants,  or  68,000,000  of  acres  out  ot 
78,000,600,  ar^  appropriated  in  aid  of  these  elementary  Schools,  9,500,000  acres  (as 
against  1,120,000  to  the  universities),  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  agriculture  ami 
the  mechanic  arts.  These  latter  grants  were  made  as  late  as  in  1862-66,  and  were  at  thr 
rate  of  30,000  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  several  Stat<?s 
and  Territories. 
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There  is  no  reason  whj  our  Dominion  Government  should  not  emulate  so  noble  an 
example  as  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States  has  set  them,  and  set  apart  as 
sacred,  out  of  the  magnificent  domain  now  in  its  possession  in  the  North- West,  fui  endow- 
ment in  lands  which  u  after  years  would  be  a  noble  heritage  to  the  after  possessors  of  the 
now  embryo  Provinces  which  are  being  formed  in  the  Dominion.  If  Wyoming  Territory 
should,  in  1868,  receive  thru  mUlians  and  a  half  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  her  Public 
Sthools,  there  is  no  reason  why  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia  and  Vancou' 
ver  Island  should  not  receive  at  least  2,000,000  of  acres  each  for  the  same  great  national 
ubject,  and  Ontario  at  least  1,500,000  acres,  in  addition  to  her  share  of  the  1.000,000  set 
apart  some  years  ago  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Hon.  W.  Hamilton  Merritt. 

Edueaiional  Benefactions  in  1871 — 1872. 

In  regard  to  educational  benefactions,  it  appears  that  the  sum  total  reported  to  tlie 
r.  S.  Educational  Bureau  in  1871-72,  was  $9,957,494.  For  Colleges  and  Universities 
the  whole  amount  was  $6^282,461,  distributed  among  the  several  States  as  follows  : — 
California,  $90,000;  Connecticut,  $44,600;  Delaware,  $700;  Illinois,  $112,000; 
Indiana,  $224,000;'  Iowa,  $86,840;  Kansas,  $31,736;  Kentucky,  $36,136;  Maine, 
110,125 ;  Massachusetts,  $1,916,995 ;  Michigan,  $43,694 ;  Minnesota  $22,796  ; 
Mississippi,  $35,000 ;  Missouri,  $60,000 ;  New  Hampshire,  $96,600 ;  New  Jersey, 
^532,000;  New  York,  $1,450,944;  North  Carolina,  $16,000;  Ohio,  $169,000; 
Oregon,  $20,000 ;  Pennsylvania,  $464,450 ;  Rhode  Island,  $60,450  ;  South  Carolina, 
$20,000;  Texas,  $22,000  ;  Tennessee,  $169,050  ;  Vermont,  $1,600  ;  Virginia,  $220,025  ; 
West  Virginia,  $41,300;  Wisconsin,  $45,360;  Colorado  Territory,  $10,150;  District  of 
Columbia,  $250,000. 

The  educational  benefactions  for  Theological  Institutions  amounted  to  $1,155,866, 
among  the  States  as  follows  ;  California,  $18,000  ;  Illinois,  $135,950  ;  Kentucky,  $1,500 ; 
Maine,  $23,900;  Massachusetts,  $113,750;  New  Jersey,  $75,000;  New  York,  $657,689  ; 
Ohio,  $12,145  ;  Pennsylvania,  $78,200 ;  South  Carolina.  $29,722 ;  Vermont,  $10,000. 

The  benefactions  of  Law  Schools  were  $10,000  in  Connecticut.  For  Schools  of 
Medicine,  $1,000  in  Kentucky,  $1,422  in  Massachusetts,  and  $8,000  in  New  York; 
making  a  total  of  $10,  422. 

For  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Schools  the  benefactions  were  $482,000  ;  in  Georgia, 
13,000;  Indiana,  $75,000;  Maine,  $18,500;  Massachusetts,  $143,000;  Missouri, 
1100,500 ;  Pennsylvania,  $100,000  ;  Virginia,  $41,420. 

For  the  superior  instruction  of  Females,  the  benefactions  amounted  to  $689,998  ; 
in  Alabama,  $1,600;  Georgia,  $2,000;  Illinois,  $30,000;  Indiana,  $42,250;  Kansas, 
115,000 ;  Massachusetts,  $426,000 ;  Michigan,  $9,000 ;  Missouri,  $20,000 ;  New  York^ 
$85,000;  Ohio,  $6,000;  Pennsylvania,  $26,000;  Tennessee,  $5,000;  Texas,  $11,243; 
Virginia,  $1,000 ;  Wisconsin,  $9,000. 

The  benefactions  for  Libraries  and  Normal  Schools  were,  in  Massa^thusetts,  $10,000  ; 
Pennsylvania,  $1,000,000  ;  Kansas,  $10,000 ;  making  a  total  of  $1,020,(  00. 

To  Academies  the  benefactions  were  $306,040 ;  in  Connecticut,  $21,500 ;  Maine, 
$2,380;  Massachusetts,  $93,000;  Ne^i  Hampshire,  $89,160;  Rhode  Island,  $100,000. 

It  is  believed  that  the  unsolicited  contributions  by  private  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  community,  are,  at  the  present  time,  without  a 
parallel  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  Wealth  thus  recognises  its  responsibility  and 
indicates  ite  wisdom ;  for  the  education  of  her  children  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth. 

In  California,  during  1870-71,  gifts  of  private  individuals  to  education,  amounted  to 
$2,000,000  ;  in  Connecticut,  to  $845,665,  of  which  Yale  College  received  $319,865  :  in 
^^eorgia,  $1,000 ;  in  Indiana,  $537,025;  in  Illinois,  $391,000;  in  Iowa,  $75,000;  in 
Kansas,  $50,000  ; '  in  Louisiana,  $1,090  ;  in  Massachusetts,  $2,502,000  ;  in  MinnesoU, 
$50,650  ;  in  Missouri,  $205,000  (entirely  for  Washington  University,  St.  Louis) ;  in 
Michigan,  $15,000;  in  New  Hampshire,  $168,000,  of  which  Dartmouth  College  received 
$121,000 ;  in  New  Jersey,  $323,500,  of  which  Princeton  College  received  $223,500  ;  in 
New  York,  $766,000  ;  in  Ohio,  $23,250 ;  in  Oregon,  $5,000 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  $312,000  : 
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in  Rhode  Island,  $24,000 ;  in  South  Carolina,  $13,000  ;  in  Tennessee,  $4,000 ;  in  Viigimia. 
$45,000  ;  in  Wisconsin,  $80,000,  making  a  total  of  $8,435,990. 

Of  these  individual  donations,  two  were  of  $1,000,000  or  over;  twentj*three  were 
of  $100,000,  and  over ;  fifteen  of  $50,000  and  over  ;  eleven  of  $25,000  and  over ;  twenlr 
of  $10,000  and  over  ;  and  thirty-three  of  $1,000  and  over. 


GENERAL  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 
L  The  Religious  Element  in  our  Schools. 

I  had  intended  discussing  in  this  Report  some  additional  matters  relating  to  tht* 
well  being  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  on  which  legislation  might  be  desirable.  I  had  aU<> 
intended  referring  to  two  or  three  points  of  gratifying  interest  in  connection  with  our 
Schools ;  but  having  reached  the  reasonable  limits  of  an  Annual  Report,  I  forbear.  Onf 
point,  to  which  I  had  desired  to  refer,  was  the  patriotic  spirit  of  unanimity  which 
pervades  all  classes  of  the  people  in  their  cordial  support  of  our  Public  School  system, 
and  the  other  was  the  pleasing  fact  of  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  regulations  in  reg&ni 
to  the  religious  exercises  and  instruction  in  our  Schools.  In  regard  to  this  latter  point, 
the  testimony  of  the  late  venerated  Bishop  Strachan,  and  of  his  courteous  and  venerable 
successor,  Bishop  Bethune,  that  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  invest  our  School  System 
with  a  religious  character,  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  now,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  mj 
official  connection  with  that  system.  In  his  address  at  the  recent  Synod  of  the  clerjiT 
and  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  the  Bishop  made  some  kin  < 
references  to  my  efforts  in  that  direction.  Subsequently  in  a  reply  to  a  note  of  thanks  whicL 
I  addressed  to  him  he  said  : — '^  I  have  to  express  my  gratification  that  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  bear  my  humble  testimony  to  your  zealous  and  righteous  efforts  to  promote  the 
sound  education  of  the  youth  of  this  Province.  I  believe  that,  in  the  endeavours  to  gitp 
this  a  moral  and  religious  direction,  you  have  done  all  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  th^ 
country,  it  was  in  your  power  to  accomplish."  * 

My  own  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  imparting  to  the  daily  teaching  of  the  Scho^.»l 
a  moral  and  religious  tone,  and  of  the  practicability  of  the  teacher  bringing  home  toti** 
young  hearts  of  his  pupils  the  glorious  truths  of  our  common  Christianity,  are  so  admirablj 
expressed  by  a  prelate  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  that  I  insert  them  iu 
this  place.  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Minnesota,  in  a  recent  address  at  an  Educational  Conven- 
tion, uttered  the  following  impressive  and  eloquent  remarks : — "  The  Common  School 
the  Normal  School,  and  the  University,  are  the  endowments  of  the  State.  The  urgent 
necessities  of  the  State  created  them.  They  are  our  common  heritage.  With  my  whole  sou! 
I  protest  againsfc  their  perversion  to  give  power  into  the  hands  of  any  sect  or  party  in  ihf 
State.  The  diflSculty  is  not  as  real  as  we  think.  Our  own  bitter  jealousies  have  blinded  u» 
to  a  world  of  Christian  truth,  which  lies  behind  this  chaos  of  opinion,  which  has  dividt^i 
us  into  sects.  The  things  wherein  we  differ  are  our  opinions,  and  the  opinions  of  one  class  •»! 
men  can  never  become  the  bond  of  union  for  all  men-.  I  would  as  soon  believe  that  becauar- 
all  men  had  the  same  features,  their  faces  must  be  cast  in  the  same  mould,  as  to  believe  that 

*  Among  his  very  latest  utterances  on  the  Separate  School  Question  in  the  Synod  in  1856,  the  late  la- 
Miented  Bishop  Stiahan  thus  referred  to  the  Head  of  the  Education  Department  and  his  labours  ; — 

**  One  new  feature  which,!  consider  of  great  yalue,  and  for  which,  I  believe,  we  are  altogether  indebted 
to  the  able  Superintendent,  deserves  special  notice ;  it  is  the  introduction  of  daily  prayers.  We  find  that  4M 
[3,703  in  1872  !]  Schools  open  and  close  with  prayer.  This  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  anJ 
•nly  requires  a  reasonable  extension  to  render  the  system  in  its  interior,  as  it  is  already  in  its  exterior,  nearlj 
complete.  But  till  it  receives  this  necessary  extension,  the  whole  system,  in  a  religious  and  spiritual  fit*. 
may  be  considered  almost  entirelv  dead.  [The  increase  from  464  in  1856  to  3,703  in  1872  would  nave  grvldletl 
the  venerable  prelate  had  he  lived]. 

**  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  who  no  doubt  believes  his  system  f*xj 
nearly  perfect ;  and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  am  one  of  those  who  appreciate  very  highly  his  excrtiooK,  bii 
unweaned  assiduity,  and  his  administrative  capacity.  I  am  also  most  willing  to  admit  that  he  has  cnti^ 
•ut  the  mea^  provisions  of  the  several  enactments  that  have  any  leaning  to  religion,  as  far  as  seems  cnA*- 
tent  with  a  just  interpretation  of  the  law."— CAcwyc  of  1856, pp.  15,  16. 
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all  opinions  about  religiouB  truth  must  be  alike.  I  am  sure  that  the  things  that  keep  us 
apart  are  for  the  most  part  things  which  never  have  been,  and  from  their  nature  never  can 
1)0.  of  the  essentials  of  the  faith.  I  am  sure  that  whenever  we  realize  this,  and  long  for  a 
regained  brotherhood,  we  shall  begin  to  feel  heart  beat  against  heart,  and  hand  be  joined 
unto  hand. 

"  There  are  truths  that  underlie  all  obligation.  The  teachers  of  this  day  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  their  work  to  strive  to  get  out  of  this  din  and  conflict  of  sectarian  strife 
into  a  higher  atmosphere  of  faith. 

^'  It  is  not  sectarian  for  the  teachers  of  a  Christian  State  to  teach  its  children  that 
there  is  a  God.  It  is  not  sectarian  for  the  children  of  a  Christian  State  to  read  the  blessed 
revelation  of  God's  will.  It  is  not  sectarian  for  the  teachers  of  a  Christian  State  to  look 
to  God  for  help  to  teach  helpless  childhood  to  look  to  Him  for  help.  It  is  not  sectarian  for 
the  teachers  of  a  Christian  State  to  tell  His  redeemed  children  of  a  Saviour.  It  is  not 
sectarian  for  the  teachers  of  a  Christian  State  to  teach  childhood's  dependence  on  God's 
grace,  reverence  for  His  law,  and  to  confess  His  holy  name. 

••'  We  are  a  Christian  land,  or  we  are  not.  If  not,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our 
homes  to  bow  our  heads  and  hearts  in  humble  acceptance  of  these  truths.  There  can  be 
no  reason  why  unbelief  shall  seal  our  lips  to  the  truth  of  God.  If  any  Church,  or  sect,  or 
professed  Christian  men,  object  to  such  simple  faith,  it  is  because  they  fear  a  Christian 
teacher's  care  will  disarm  the  prejudice  which  is  the  comer  stone  of  their  creed.  For  my- 
self, I  ask  nothing  which  I  am  not  willing  to  concede  to  every  Christian  man.  I  am  willing 
to  take  my  place  beside  any  Christian  labourer  in  the  State,  and  I  pledge  him  every  sym- 
pathy of  my  heart.  If  I  have  said  one  word  more  earnestly  than  I  ought,  I  crave  your 
piirdon.  God  knows  I  would  not  wound  any  heart.  I  know  of  no  civilization  which  I 
desire  for  my  home  save  that  which  comes  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  long  I  t# 
st-e  e/ery  nursery  of  the  State  a  Christian  School. 

"  We  are  working  out  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  this  world's  history.  It  is  a 
niarvel  that  a  continent  like  America  should  have  been  for  so  many  thousand  years  un- 
occupied by  civilization,  and  more  strange  procedure  of  God,  that  after  Spain,  France  and 
Holland  had  taken  it  under  their  possession,  it  should  be  given  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west,  to  the  race  that  represents  constitutional  govern- 
ment the  world  over.  There  are  times  in  the  world's  history  when  races  of  men  stand 
iii  pecuhar  relations  to  all  other  races.  The  great  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  race  at 
this  time,  is  that  it  never  loses  its  individuality.  You  may  place  its  children  in  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  in  Africa  or  India,  and  they  are  Anglo  Saxon  still.  In  this  land  they 
are  receiving  unto  themselves  the  people  of  every  tongue  and  clime  and  kin,  and  in  tw» 
generations  their  children  are  as  one  with  us,  and  they  have  received  our  traditions,  our 
customs  and  our  laws. 

**  In  these  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  the  fusing  of  nations  into  one  family  ought  t» 
teach  us  that  there  will  grow  up  here  a  race  of  men  more  powerful  for  good  or  temble 
for  evil,  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"'  My  fellow  teachers,  in  such  a  field  God  has  given  us  our  work — it  is  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  State,  which  will  soon  have  its  million  of  souls. 
Do  all  work  unto  God.  Plant  your  feet  in  his  truth.  Be  his  soldier  to  hate  all  sham.s 
and  cant  and  cunning  lies — to  be  sure  in  thought — in  word — in  deed — to  have  that  gen- 
tleness, which  is  learning  as  a  child  sitting  at  Christ's  feet,  and  that  patient  toil  which 
knoweth  how  to  work  and  wait,  believing  in  God's  promise  that  *  He  that  goeth  forth 
bearing  precious  scars  and  weeping,  shall  doubtless  come  again  rejoicing  and  bringing 
His  sheaves  with  Him.' " 

2.  Conclusion. 

I  have  thus,  as  stated  to  your  Excellency  last  year,  again  entered  somewhat  fully  unto 
an  exposition  and  justification  of  the  various  new  features  of  our  system  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, which  have  been  embodied  in  the  **  School  Law  Improvement  Act  of  1871."  I  have 
felt  it  the  more  necessary  to  furnish,  in  this  report,  the  many  friends  of  our  School  system 
with  the  facts  and  reasonings  illustrative  of  the  necessity  for  the  recent  changes  in  our 
Uw,  which  influenced  me  in  endeavouring  to  embody  in  our  School  Law  certain  gieat 
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principles  which  underlie  and  are  common  to  every  really  comprehensire  system  of  Na- 
tional Education.  In  fact,  no  intelligent  person  can  carefully  read  orer  the  extracts  which 
I  hare  given  of  the  views  and  proceedings  of  educationists  in  other  countries  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  have  done  less  than  we  have  done,  would  be  to  place  this 
Province  in  the  rear  rather  than  abreast  of  other  educatizig  countries.  They  would  have 
felt  that  I  should  have  been  recreant  to  my  duty  had  I  failed  to  strongly  press  upon  the 
Uovemment  and  Legislature  the  necessity  of  giving  their  highest  sanction  to  the  recom- 
mendation which  I  have  made  with  a  view  to  improve  the  School  Law  of  this  Province^ 
resommendations  which  were  founded  (as  I  have  shown  in  this  report)  upon  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  most  accomplished  educationists  of  the  present  day. 

After  nearly  thirty  years'  service  in  promoting  what  I  believed  to  be  the  best  inte- 
rests of  our  School  System,  I  am  more  than  ever  profoundly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  the  views  on  these  subjects  which  I  expressed  in  my  preliminary 
JUport  on  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canadoky  which  I  submitted  to  the  Gk)veni- 
ment  in  1846.  It  has  been  the  purpose  and  aim  of  my  life,  since  I  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  Education  Department^  to  give  practical  effects  to  these  views,  and,  with  the  Divine 
favour,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  to  my  native  country  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  free, 
comprehensive,  Christian  education  for  every  child  in  the  land. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  obedient,  humble  servant, 

R  RYERSON. 
Dbpartment  op  Pubuc  Instruction,  *^ 

Toronto,  October,  1873. 
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TABLE  A.— The  Public 


RECEIPTS. 

% 

COUNTIBS. 

1 

1-^ 

S   -J  .5 

1 

a 

1 

■1^ 

m 
M 

i 

111 

(rlengarry 

^t«miont 

$      cts. 
2480  00 
2085  00 
2071  00 
1894  00 
1069  00 
3720  00 
2236  00 
a591  00 
3155  00 
3893  35 
4172  00 
3119  00 
2147  00 
5212  00 
4229  00 
:M59  00 
;3679  00 
4310  00 
4903  00 
6640  00 
2859  00 
7065  00 
2307  00 
3410  31 
2325  00 
2:m  00 
2295  00 
2626  00 
3607  00 
4889  00 
:i585  00 
6144  00 
7419  00 
4453  00 
7222  00, 
5734  00 
7496  00 
3798  00 
4198  00 
4007  00 
3174  00 
861  00 
237  00 
75  00 

$     eta. 
334  55 
128  55 

34  00 
194  25 

64  75 
291  60 
101  37 
301  78 
MA  10 
280  34 
2^)3  79 
542  52 
299  21 
694  01 
522  18 
655  29 
213  65 
454  16 
643  49 
1470  26 
393  73 
596  85 
604  19 
467  27 
299  66 
216  82 
21M  59 
274  16 
321  25 
612  49 
298  90 
529  54 
720  84 
418  64 
642  31 
444  82 
823  98 
271  89 
390  51 
470  35 
254  95 

31  22 

$     cts. 
1885  21 
1882  54 
2108  00 
1804  55 

871  39 
2616  64 
2122  89 
3479  83 
2883  18 
27^9  24 
2818  79 
2885  92 
2326  50 
:i984  22 
3826  00 
3573  46 
2469  54 
3733  10 
4m  39 
6«J0  58 
2612  05 
6079  57 
2600  00 
3062  88 
2842  07 
2452  42 
2560  93 
29;«  00 
3248  67 
4522  59 
3841  76 
W31  74 
6491  95 
4220  86 
7563  80 
4752  74 
6750  60 
3263  89 
3200  21 
3492  90 
2268  37 

101  50 

$     cts. 
8099  26 
9983  63 
L3981  70 
8121  77 
5615  80 
26367  70 
11297  07 
23133  65 
19759  11 
15664  90 
17365  35 
215;«  58 
19326  90 
31914  96 
30900  26 
3:M23  14 
20100  85 
23973  96 
37275  32 
61634  22 
26913  74 
48449  31 
254.35  33 
28455  12 
18549  20 
22514  84 
20212  63 
21929  22 
28175  95 
4230:5  26 
39973  65 
48745  36 
51409  04 
39574  12 
64025  72 
35759  44 
70709  67 
.31159  12 
33181  21 
40196  29 
28092  74 
646  86 

$       Ct. 

•281lin9 
1360  M 

r)unHftM  . 

1095  % 

Prcscott  

1957  00 

Russell 

i'arleton  

29L3  «)2 
9726  J^ 

'  Grenville  ^.. 

Leeds    

.'4257  m 
8253  ^7 

Lanark 

4818  Hi 

Renfrew  

5651  91 

Frontenac 

Lennox  and  Addington  

5280  :W 
8443  19 

Prince  Edward 

4439  iiH 

Hastings 

8498  ■> 

Xirthumberland  

6392  it 

Durham 

7304  07 

Peterborough  

4151  04 

Victoria 

7819  77 

Ontario  

6562  i^'I 

York "■    :  .. 

26854  51 

Peel ::; 

6293  97 

Simcoe  

8256X1 

Halton 

13244  <M 

Wentworth 

1106T  1« 

Brant    

Lincoln 

6248  1* 
8513  TK 

Welland  

7050  70 

Haldimand 

Norfolk    

6830  7S 
10523  68 

Oxford 

Waterloo 

Wellington 

Grey    

Perth    ■          

16595*4 
11189  SI 
1803r  o« 
14569  2T 
8498  M 

Huron  

16340  '.^7 

Bruce    

10318  'jT 

Middlesex    * 

24168  ^ 

Kigin  

8193  5ft 

Kent 

9633  !• 

Lambton 

1068C  11 

Kssex  

10884  53 

Pistrict  of  Algoma   

881  38 

Parry  Sound ^ 

Other  Districts 

Total  

160184  66 

17168  81 

144673  46 

1204779  95 

.367823  »4 

CITIES. 

Toronto   

7696  00 
3146  00 
1502  00 
1937  00 
2339  00 

604  52 

205  49 

77  60 

42367  44 
28570  57 
9353  00 
13782  75 
23655  00 

36025  7i 

Hamilton  

2ia5  57 

1148  26 

917  rA 

3491  03 

7203  81 

KingHton  

159S54 

Tendon  

6832 '2« 

OtUwa 

160  00 

13962  « 

Total 

16620  00 

1047  61 

117728  76 

7662  39 

66609  St 
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EXPENDITURE. 

w 

• 

ll. 

1 

or  Maps,  Appara- 
tus,    Prizes  and 
Libraries,  includ- 
ing 100  per  cent 

or  Rents  and  Re- 
pairs  of    School 
Houses. 

Si 

or  School  Books, 
SUtionery,  Fuel, 
and     other     ex- 
penses. 

otal  Expenditure 
for     aU     Public 
School  purposes. 

Balanc^'^i 

H 

.  ^ 

P^ 

^ 

P^.S 

^ 

H 

$  cts. 

$  ots. 

$  cts. 

$     cts. 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

$  cts. 

L5615  21 

10098  40 

669  10 

1314  34 

280  27 

969  94 

13332  05 

2283  16 

15440  03 

10214  09 

275  09 

285  42 

1830  21 

1344  04 

13948  85- 

1491  18 

19290  06 

13800  19 

82  19 

667  19 

2065  58 

1238  42 

17853  57 

1436  49 

13971  67 

8595  88 

388  60 

973  36 

1005  02 

1054  18 
658  2o 

12016  94 

1954  63 

10433  96 

5130  45 

159  47 

284  04 

2626  11 

8758  32 

1675  64 

41712  23 

23367  29 

583  20 

935  46 

9859  12 

2503  81 

37248  88 

4463  35 

21014  99 

13264  79 

217  37 

,   382  63 

2667  83 

2322  68 

18855  30 

2159  69 

.W69  83 

25248  72 

603  56 

1673  03 

3185  72 

3575  48 

34286  51 

4473(  32 

30980  24 

19904  27 

799  19 

669  86 

3130  24 

286:^  07 

27366  63 

3613  61 

28245  74 

16751  42 

751  96 

888  98 

3209  45 

2720  56 

24322  37 

3923  37 

29930  31 

17054  30 

587  58 

1478  57 

4199  44 

2260  16 

25580  05 

4350  26 

36529  21 

18035  28 

1085  04 

1625  84 

8479  15 

3130  79  . 

32356  10 

4173  11 

28539  27 

20690  05 

598  42 

535  75 

1544  60 

2106  08 

25474  90 

3064  37 

50203  77 

29329  13 

1205  52 

2616  16 

5737  58 

3607  86 

42395  25 

7808  52 

45869  67 

3o;m  71 

1075  26 

1385  13 

4261  29 

3459  01 

40512  40 

6357  27 

48414  95 

30422  28 

1310  58 

2119  66 

5858  15 

3613  71 

43324  38 

6090  57 

:^14  08 

19497  88 

429  24 

704  44 

2022  74 

1951  84 

24606  14 

6007  94 

40290  99 

22311  71 

1018  38 

1364  84 

6185  69 

3486  37 

34366  99 

6924  00 

53992  82 

36723  32 

1286  98 

2631  36 

3028  04 

4931  91 

48601  61 

5391  21 

103249  67 

53749  13 

3263  98 

5853  69 

18315  23 

10310  84 

91492  87 

11756  70 

39072  09 

23797  06 

787  46 

1078  60 

6597  47 

2699  73 

34960  32 

4111  77 

70447  62 

47993  20 

1193  70 

2722  56 

6237  27 

6228  66 

63375  39 

7072  23 

44191  16 

20551  17 

1208  38 

1783  36 

13154  21 

2732  98 

39430  10 

4761  06 

46462  77 

26584  90 

934  54 

2195  99 

9211  77 

3826  52 

42753  72 

3709  05 

30264  11 

19313  95 

615  49 

1212  65 

3896  69 

2585  22 

27624  00 

2640  11 

:36031  84 

20130  69 

445  87 

2089  54 

6054  80 

2453  11 

31174  01 

4867  83 

32413  85 

19068  22 

689  18 

1509  30 

3330  54 

2918  11 

27415  35 

4998  60 

34592  16 

20430  72 

548  32 

1553  54 

6829  69 

2103  64 

31465  91 

3126  25 

45876  65 

25776  63 

690  85 

1435  38 

8198  84 

3559  11 

39660  81 

6215  74 

68923  18 

39296  64 

1224  98 

2696  23 

13493  26 

4667  66 

61378  77 

7544  41 

58888  62 

33048  49 

665  08 

3602  74 

8924  80 

3996  49 

60237  60 

8651  02 

79888  33 

4:^555  74 

1180  01 

3026  44 

16708  29 

6742  07 

71212  55 

8675  78 

80610  10 

47324  11 

1508  62 

2224  20 

14277  10 

6259  62 

71593  65 

9016  45 

57164  96 

33680  48 

889  57 

2842  69 

9523  62 

3492  20 

50428  56 

6736  40 

§5794  80 

59537  86 

1353  84 

3965  49 

17961  01 

6369  13 

88187  33 

7607  47 

57009  97, 

34496  55 

986  70 

1679  18 

8941  62 

3231  40 

49335  45 

7674  52 

109949  08 

64521  30 

1647  96 

3089  28 

32757  36 

7189  81 

99205  71 

10743  37 

46686  45 

27527  26 

557  26 

1817  19 

8345  17 

3574  48 

41821  36 

4865,09 

50603  08 

30173  63 

799  50 

2972  98 

6148  42 

8477  64 

43572  17 

7030  91 

59052  65 

33776  78 

973  88 

2300  58 

10935  00 

6274  05 

53260  29 

5792  m 

44674  59 

22002  41 

947  94 

.2006  12 
*  106  00 

12902  12 

2374  27 

40232  86 

4441  73 

2521  96 

1252  60 

237  00 

76  00 

282  65 

349  15 

1990  30 

237  00 

75  00 

631  66 

237  00 

75  00 



1804530  42 

1108672  58 

36422  39 

76298  79 

313920  51 

142014  05 

1677328  32 

217202  1« 

86693  71 

25938  69 

1867  60 

2868  02 

28949  81 

8299  82 

67913  94 

18779  77 

412:^1  46 

21421  69 

3419  93 

1412  21 

7551  77 

5778  82 

39584  32 

1647  14 

13676  39 

7351  67 

304  65 

782  66 

1359  00 

2683  21 

12481  19 

1195  20 

23469  49 

8004  46 
13605  35 

1316  16 
661  67 

3699  69 
3194  89 

3223  05 
6498  26 

16243  34 
23073  17 

7226  li 

43697  09 

323  ob" 

20623  92 

208668  14 

76221  75 

6906  18 

6930  71 

44765  16 

26483  16 

169295  96 

49372  18 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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TABLE  A.— The  Public 


A 

RECEIPTS. 

TOWNS, 

For  Teachers  SaU- 
ries.  (Legislative 
Grant.) 

For  Maps,  Appara- 
tus,   Prizes    and 
Libraries.  (Legis- 
lative Grant.) 

1^ 
If 

1 

Anihfri»tbnrgh ,,. ,.,... 

$     cts. 
228  00 
388  00 
882  00 
336  00 
122  00 
373  00 
970  00 
590  00 
687  00 
183  00 
646  00 
348  00 
286  00 
367  00 

$     cts. 
46  26 
31  75 
37  00 

$     cts. 
1390  00 
1937  00 
11424  22 
2920  00 
2046  00 
6962  60 
7250  00 
2728  00 
8007  00 
1660  00 
5000  00 

348  00 
1550  00 
4950  00 
1434  19 
4452  00 
4966  00 
6336  36 
9900  17 
3065  27 
1269  50 
4500  00 

258  95 
1336  11 
2864  37 
3750  57 
1916  36 
3646  00 
3850  00 
.3932  26 
1072  33 
1647  05 
10099  00 
9469  00 
.3600  00 
4600  00 

992  66 
3840  00 
4500  00 
2217  89 
1037  03 
2672  73 
5770  50 
3700  00 

$     cts. 
90000 
297  11 
667  11 
534  75 
168  40 

$'    Ctv 

219  1?: 

Barrie  ...     

23$  r 

Belleville 

2976  07 

Berlin 

3«CK< 

Bothwell 

46  90 

960  4:. 

Rrtwrm  n.n  vi  1 1 A 

517  :?• 

Brantford 

104  00 

457  40 
405  00 

1196  50 
146  00 
435  97 

1930  86 
286  25 
487  91 

3029  S4 

4092  1! 

C^hatham ...,..,, 

118  00 
25  00 
27  60 

11228!*) 

Clifton 

1090  82 

Cobourg 

30  49 

ColliDgwood 

3(H  I4 

( *r>mvrAl1 

13  40 
46  20 

203  74 

Dundas    

203  V* 

T^urham             ... 

150  V 

Gait 

371  00 
486  00 
833  00 
489  00 
441  00 
110  00 
366  00 
196  00 
203  00 
414  00 
325  00 
299  00 
604  00 
295  00 
629  00 
316  00 
143  00 
329  00 
929  00 
385  00 
270  00 
228  00 
397  00 
510  00 

93  87 
36  00 
89  50 
29  00 
93  88 
5  25 





1698  M 

Goderich 

1388  2? 

Guelph 

IngersoU 

1072  29 

268  00 

1016  45 

258  r,: 
568  ;« 

Lindsay   

5611  0? 

Milton" 

888  111 

Napanee                                     

63()« 

Niagara    

876  05 
188  29 

216  V. 

Oakville  

207  77 

Owen  Sound 

.59  ;t 

Paris 

Perth    

30  63 
111  87 
50  00 
39  26 
25  88 

160  89 
489  54 
630  00 
166  00 

'981*87" 

287.^ 
1402  ^ 

Peterborough   

4180  b 

Picton 

397  (* 

Port  Hope  

3799  N> 

Presoott  

585  44 

Sandwich 

30  00 

960 

52  78 

26  00 

2000* 

38  60 
10  00 

205  1^ 

Samia  

627  00 

1025  68 

229  00 

1592  !^1 

St.  Catharines 

.5570  fwi 

St.  Marys  

732  V2 

St.  Thomas  . 

894  »> 

Simcoe .......  . 

68  *V. 

Strathroy 

800  *6o* 

2100  C*y 

Stratford 

T  ilsonburgh 

42  .V 

1278  ^}v 

Walkerton     

^28  10 
'6  00" 

181  00 

Whitby    

314  00 
623  00 
490  00 

101  00 

238  (>' 

Windsor  

14572  it^ 

Woodstock 

3064  K< 

. 

Total 

17197  00 

1319  01 

170667  10 

16444  32 

77612  i? 

VILLAGES. 

Almonte                    

256  00 
153  00 

600 

3127  40 

701  79 

2384  12 

1762  48 

693  40 

1000  00 

4028  10 

600  00 

46^  fC 

Arthur   .  ,        ...             

466  21 

1879.^ 

AyliTipr 

17,1  >- 

Amprior                                                . 

211  00 
147  00 
139  00 
74  00 
139  00 

30  00 

1015  1^ 

Ashnnrnham 

3  72 

Aurora 

7  70 

228  it' 

Bath  .... 

363  •> 

Bradford 

69  75 

90  7:i 

Digitized  by 
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Schools  of  Ontario. — Continued. 


EXPENDITURE. 


i 


$   Ct8. 

2783  82 
2879  13 

15986  40 
4136  83 
3333  75 
7853  35 

11811  24 
7815  12 

21237  40 


6028  96 
2831  00 
2338  39 
6054  70 
1564  49 
6715  51 
6874  23 
8589  77 
11274  51 
10227  68 
2272  94 
4928  05 
1546  19 
1935  17 
3337  69 
4554  89 
4218  92 
8909  16 
4747  26 
8387  02 
2954  64 
2025  23 
12657  41 
17W7  09 
4971  12 
5664  60 
1309  25 
6375  50 
3862  50 
;M96  .'•8 
1246  13 
3225  73 
20872  43 
7254  13 


$  cts. 
1675  00 
1752  88 
5136  25 
2888  30 
1330  00 
2028  00 
6544  28 
3059  36 
6168  15 
1397  00 
3451  13 
1583  33 
1574  00 
2700  00 
1075  00 
3420  75 
3294  3S 
5048  57 
3423  80 
3195  50 
1020  75 
1438  32 
1151  57 
1223  61 
2290  00 
1877  50 
2356  00 
3188  53 
2091  08 
5675  84 
1767  00 
1586  21 
2995  00 
6022  81 
3114  00 
1322  13 
1000  00 
1881  35 
3172  35 
908  69 
884  60 
2585  00 
3571  43 
3370  96 


Li  8 


$  cts. 
90  50 
96  92 
74  00 
4  37 
96  05 


208  00 
50  00 

236  00 
60  67 
87  50 


26  80 
92  40 


188  49 

102  64 

194  65 

58  65 

187  76 

12  25 

29  25 

7  00 


61  26 

223  74 

100  00 

78  60 

51  76 

10  00 

61  70 

47  07 

105  66 

50  00 


53  78 
77  00 
73  26 


56  20 
:)0  00 
12  00 


$   CtB. 

92  18 

307  75 

867  81 

429  87 

323  61 

2391  11 

356  19 

812  49 

279  01 

293  27 

565  69 

657  45 

184  05 

412  66 

132  23 

432  95 

201  40 

687  91 

65  30 

115  67 

21  90 

69  78 

41  88 

76  65 

75  20 

419  97 

79  08 

90  75 

108  28 

48  04 

124  13 

74  80 

439  17 

656  79 

267  30 


3  s 

11 


$  cts. 

169  66 
6755  00 



837  17 

776  00 

5111  38 

1515  87 

54  20 
2008  00 

1773  59 

208  00 

5208  72 

3352  56 

2837  25 



1391  32 

40  00 

2  08 

1447  50 

1722  40 

76  52 


29  51 
285  65 
678  27 


7123  58 

7061  55 

27  00 

3670  68 


41  83 
261  93 

52  05 
145  56 


2937  16 

972  26 

2310  78 

60  00 


9466  38 


ihi 


^'"§'5  3 


$  cts. 

173  50 

551  92 

1116  91 

458  15 

566  32 

1147  71 

3228  44 

2328  87 

1999  86 

221  03 

374  31 

282  43 

249  65 

824  73 

201  02 

880  86 

1502  25 

2443  55 

2393  60 

1552  06 

141  85 

548  19 

345  74 

242  43 

883  93 

513  48 

497  72 

4700  98 

361  05 

888  98 

333  82 

246  96 

1916  68 

3088  61 

1512  82 

630  23 

225  96 

930  08 

8SA  24 

159  98 

141  12 

348  80 

1456  50 

1114  58 


$  cts. 
2031  18 
2879  13 

13950  00 
3780  69 
2305  98 
6566  82 

11174  08 
7025  72 

13794  40 
1961  97 
5994  50 
2523  21 
2088  70 
6037  79 
1408  25 
4923  06 
6874  23 
8582  68 

11160  07 
84a3  56 
1196  75 
4922  79 
1546  19 
1542  69 
3249  13 
4263  53 
3196  54 
8082  34 
4086  41 
8387  02 
2311  47 
1968  67 

12521  60 

169;«  32 
4971  12 
5623  04 
1309  25 
6111  24 
6720  37 
3379  45 
1183  75 
3225  73 

14558  .36 
4631  10 


Balances. 


$  ots. 
761  94 


2036  40 

366  14 

1027  77 

2286  53 

•  637  10 

789  40 

7443  00 

1032  a<> 

34  44> 

307  71) 

249  69 

16  91 

166  24 

1792  Hi 


7  09 

124  44 

1824  13 

1076  1!) 

6  2H 


392  48 
88  5<> 
291  :m\ 
1022  3« 
826  82 
660  84 


643  17 

56  5<> 

135  91 

111  77 

141  5(> 

264  2« 

142  i;^ 

117  IS 

62  3i< 

6314  07 
2623  O:^ 


283130  02 


117239  38 


2985  72 


13697  15 


68815  61 


44541  90 


247279  76 


I 


S857  27 
3189  86 
2557  94 
3058  61 

844  12 
1375  65 
4465  38 

899  48 


2120  00 
610  00 
913  33 

1543  19 
700  00 
842  91 
500  00 
490  00 


20  00 


331  25 


20  00 
60  00 


48  40 


139  50 


2  25 
214  82 

49  90 
192  17 

17  46 
117  08 


607  07 
2230  17 
1450  32 

487  20 


3794  20 


302  31 
83  37 
131  98 
562*83 
94  22 
126  68 
137  7a 
133  95 


3380  63 
2923  54 
2517  88 
2868  04 

844  12 
1209  16 
4449  36 

880  53 


35860  2(i 


476  64 

266  32 

40  0<i 

190  57 


166  49 
16  02 
18  95 
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TABLE  A.— The  Publi. 


VILLAGBS.  -Continued. 


Brampton 

Brighton 

Caledonia  

(Jarleton  Place 


Caynga 
C/hippaw 


awa  . 
Clinton 

Oolbome 

DreBden  

Dannville    

Elora  

Rmbro 

Fergus 

Fort  Erie 

Gananooue 

(warden  Island  .... 

Georgetown  

Hawkesbury  

Hespeler 

Holland  Landing  . 

Iroquois  

Kempt  ville 

Kincardine 

Lanark 

Listowel 

I^ucan  

Merrick  ville  

Millpoint 

MitcheU  

Morrisburgh  

Mount  Forest 

Newburgh 

Newcastle 

New  Edinburgh... 
Kew  Hamburgh .. 

Newmarket  

Oilsprings 

Orangeville 

Orillia  , 

Oshawa 

Parkhill  

Pembroke 

Petrolia 

Portsmouth  

Port  Colbome  .... 
Port  Dalhousie  .... 

Port  Perry 

Preston  

Renfrew 

Kichmond 

Seaforth  

Smith's  Falls 

Southampton 

Stirling  

Streetsyille 

Thorold 

Triton   

Uxbridge 

Vienna 

Wardsville 


RECEIPTS. 


257 
167 
153 
146 
99 
113 
248 
101 


cts. 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


179 
167 

69 
202 
103 
248 

94 
158 
200 

98 

80 

96 
107 
235 

91 
120 
115 
114 
106 
222 
142 
165 
102 
136 
173 
123 
216 

68 
179 

ia5 

373 
159 
249 
326 
196 
118 
159 


159 
114 
422 
168 
115 
106 
96 
76 
205 
214 


72 

70 


$  cts. 
57  19 


9  83 
19  00 
16  50 
70  25 
27  50 
22  00 


5  63 
50  00 


15  00 
11  80 


7  00 


15  90 

'  "e  bo' 


10  00 
22  50 


6  25 


25  00 


20  60 
30  00 
13  11 
23  39 


21  50 
31  60 
60  45 


15  75 
20  20 


5  00 
18  76 


36  22 
6  75 
48  16 
9  56 
31  06 
18  00 
55  26 


I 

Is 


$  cts. 

1754  00 

1713  00 

1174  62 

935  46 

700  00 

800  00 

2025  00 

881  95 
1487  20 

800  00 
893  63 
400  53 

1417  41 
954  00 
974  00 
539  AA 

1298  09 
650  00 

882  51 
2020  00 

416  87 

650  00 

9274  68 

1052  00 

731  65 

932  78 

850  00 

612  05 

2448  25 

456  03 

1574  00 

1386  28 

839  15 

1330  00 

1300  00 

1250  00 

915  49 
2415  00 

700  00 
956  43 

1243  10 
429  19 

3650  00 
910  00 
992  71 
900  00 

1728  43 

1600  00 

916  79 
636  39 

4450  00 

1286  00 

706  94 

605  00 

250  00  I 

1400  86 

1079  32 

1100  83 

914  75 

678  24 


$       Ct0. 


196  58 


256  29 


161  20 


60  00 


200  00 


263  04 


324  00 
227  26 


186  30 


•a  o 


^ 


$       Ct». 

256  ;^4 

1854  72 

62  21 

216  7« 

916  19 

605:^ 

744  32 

36  32 

254  (W 

1107  :i3 

1055  35 

60  30 

27  ^ 

599  94 

161  76 


53  75 

39  7i? 

384  77 

96  37 

201  74 

130  02 

60  M 

39  1^ 

5  X^ 

153  (C> 

30  02 

94  16 

319  Ol* 

276  i^7 

180  r. 

952  77 


156  71 
605  r>7 
639  US 
244  07 
459  W 
717  17 
2096  01 
539:* 


183  7;> 

303  41 

658  M 

1093^ 

2299  It 

879  5(i 

300 

215  M 

664  17 

986  14 

10  41 

18  « 

280  19 

898  70 

479  01 

194  t» 

108  51 

*»  2H 
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J 


l9i 


$  cts. 
2324  53 
37;W  72 
1399  66 
1317  24 
1731  69 
1588  63 
3044  82 
1041  27 
1741  23 
2091  96 
2362  56 

519  a3 
1918  36 
1668  74 
1383  76 

633  43 
1516  84 

895  78 
1365  28 
2212  27 

714  61 

893  62 
9570  19 
1182  18 

867  00 
1223  33 

994  62 
818  46 

2989  34 

875  00 

2106  12 

2441  05 

995  75 
1689  71 
1941  78 
2K8  57 
1227  56 
:«>53  53 
1623  67 
3656  94 
2002  13 

931  23 

4175  48 

1429  61 

1993  52 

2380  74 

4027  59 

2638  56 

1219  09 

1278  93 

5200  92 

2386  14 

859  57 

726  66 

654  34 

2758  12 

2465  20 

1313  61 

1150  52 

977  53 


BXPBNDITORE. 


09 


H3 

f»4 


$     eta. 

1445  00 
842  88 

1105  55 
632  00 
556  00 
708  76 

1946  92 
555  00 
949  15 
823  50 

1:^0  00 
453  75 

1640  59 
740  00 

879  61 
500  00 

1235  83 
660  00 
943  00 
583  33 
502  00 
720  00 

1455  00 
840  00 
674  50 
870  00 
842  00 
465  49 

1680  00 
775  00 

1602  10 
313  75 

880  00 
698  20 

1125  00 

1167  10 

731  24 

862  00 

1241  67 

1859  20 

9:«  66 

660  00 

2176  00 

838  71 

979  00 

1240  77 

1008  00 

1225  00 

686  67 

340  00 

1411  00 

1000  00 

6;U  50 

625  45 

X>\   89 

17;52  00 

1174  96 

934  35 

729  00 

744  00 


$   CtB. 

114  38 


24  51 
38  50 
^  00 

148  75 
56  50 
44  00 
27  31 

25  63 
127  08 


30  00 
25  40 


50  00 
14  00 


41  05 

300 

12  00 

21  60 

58  21 


18  12 


50  pO 


41  20 
82  73 
26  22 
46  78 


43  00 

63  00 

120  90 


60  00 
40  40 


132  36 
18  32 


10  00 
37  50 


72  44 
13  50 
96  30 
19  12 
64  06 
36  00 
110  52 


III 


$  cts. 

14  00 
28  30 

15  45 
2  58 

15  88 
78  78 
617  70 
165  35 
86  82 
162  25 
507  84 


13  50 
11  60 


59  00 
71  47 

240  32 
66  00 
56  29 
35  00 

184  47 


35  21 
87  09 


195  07 

"**38'22' 


330  41 
75  79 
64  63 

232  41 

49  40 
127  72 

50  00 
38  95 

111  12 

6  25 

69  30 

66  20 

86  80 

325  00 

152  19 

45  00 

1  90 

72  20 

877  38 
21  00 
20  50 
24  93 


64  28 

90  38 

127  00 


.'Si? 


$  Ota. 


1267  22 


21  00 
13736 


85  10 


1327  15 


7606  25 
6  22 


80  00 


75  00 
100  00  i 
1957  52 


142  00 


459  00 


74  80 
361  00 


1350  00 
113  01 


242  00 
"376  75 


2750  87 
348  37 


182  20 
67  38 


$  cts. 
269  84 

159  85 
204  96 

166  08 

168  72 

167  39 
488  37 

13  47 

375  61 

56  67 

168  90 
62  14 

185  98 
201  09 
379  71 
83  43 
208  01 
100  30 

169  01 

117  58 
74  06 
51  50 

300  60 
142  67 

118  18 
111  54 
132  30 

81  32 

197  62 
25  00 

276  20 

169  78 
74  55 

264  45 
203  93 

144  40 

194  69 
488  13 

198  55 
1253  50 

141  34 

160  11 
526  26 

195  59 
135  56 
290  64 

1213  12 
320  46 
115  89 

145  21 
189  47 
160  39 
134  63 

49  46 
24  28 
309  92 
70  01 
181  15 
184  00 
219  26 


$  cts. 
1843  22 
2298  25 
1350  47 

839  16 

773  60 
lia3  67 
3030  49 

777  82 
1438  89 

1205  40 
2173  82 

515  89 
1870  07 

978  09 
1344  42 

633  43 

1516  84 
831  77 

1352  33 
2135  11 
6.35  34 
818  50 
9546  32 
987  89 
849  49 

1206  84 
974  30 
564  93 

1972  69 

875  00 

2066  62 

2441  05 

995  75 

1517  79 
1430  94 
1422  91 
1158  34 
1&58  53 
1610  94 
3300  60 
1594  85 

931  23 

4118  51 

1257  01 

1180  76 

1618  21 

2920  48 

1715  97 

1218  31 

497  11 

4461  04 

2386  14 

859  57 

708  91 

467  40 

2061  04 

1655  60 

1309  26 

1160  52 

963  26 


BftlasMf. 


$  cti. 

481  31 

1436  47 

49  19 
478  08 
958  09 
484  % 

14  33 
263  45 
302  34 
886  66 
188  74 
3  94 

48  29 
690  65 

39  34 


1     64  01 

j     12  9R 

1     77  16 

i     79  27 

75  12 

23  87 

194  29 

17  51 

16  49 

20  32 

253  5;^ 

1016  65 

89  60 

17192 

510  84 

755  66 

69  22 

1195  00 

12  73 

356  44 

407  28 

66  97 
172  60 
812  76 
762  5S 
1107  11 


922  59 

0  78 

•  781  82 

739  8S 

17  '66' 

186  94 

697  08 

909  70 

4  25 

14*27 
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TABLE  A.— The  Public 


VILLAGES.— C<meJ«<i«rf. 


EECEIPTa 


mi 


til 


m 


AVaterloo  ... 
Welland  .... 
Wellinirton . 
YorkvUle.... 


Total.. 


$     cts. 

196  00 

137  00 

64  00 

270  00 


$     eta. 


50  00 


$     cts. 

3000  00 

1270  00 

678  60 

1417  05 


$     cts. 


10756  65 


1025  05  \ 


98531  98 


3214  68 


30413  f^^ 


Total  CoantieH  . 

"     Cities 

"      Towns  .... 
'*     ViUages .. 


Grand  Total,  1872 
1871 


Insrease  . 
Ddcrease . 


160184  66 
16620  00 
17197  00 
10766  65 


17168  81 
1047  61 
1319  01 
1025  05 


144573  46 

117728  76 

170557  10 

98531  98 


204758  31 
178975  16 


20560  48 
15195  99 


25783  15 


5364  49 


531391  30 
492481  43 


1204779  95 

7662  39 

16444  32 

3214  68 


mm  '4 

7761i  .V? 


1232101  34 
1027184  96 


38909  87       204916  38 


5414i»14 


130H23  'Vi 


KOTE. — All  moneys  reported  in  the  Tables  represent  actual  payments  made  between  the  1st  JauotfT 
Tables  A,  B,  C,  D  and  £,  include  the    statistics  of  Separate  Schools.     These  are  givr« 
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Schools  of  Oatario. — Concluded. 


EXPENDITURE, 

51 

'Mi 

1 

it 

For  Maps,  Appara- 
tus,   Prizes    and 
Libraries,  includ- 
ing 100  per  cent. 

^1 

s 

For  School  Books. 
Stationery,  Fuel 
and     other    ex- 
penses. 

Total  Expenditure 
for     all     Public 
School  purposes. 

Balances. 

$  cts. 

3345  06 
1576  76 

$     cts. 

ia50  81 
924  00 
550  00 

1249  80 

$  ctg, 

ioo  66' 

S  cts. 

105  00 
176  10 
113  88 
328  93 

$  cts. 
8.59  50 

$     cts. 

289  40 

292  03 

89  55 

235  42 

$     cts. 

3104  71 

1492  13 

753  43 

1814  15 

240.3.5 
84  63 

754  75 

1  32 

1912  19 

98  (H 

143941  99 

69460  10 

24&5  29 

7467  77 

28551  65 

15495  26 

i 

123460  07 

\ 

20481  02 

1804530  42 
308668  14 
283130  02 
143941  99 

1108672  58 

76221  75 

117239  38 

69460  10 

36422  39 
6905  18 
2985  72 
2485  29 

76298  79 

6930  71 

1   13697  15 

[   7467  77 

1 

313920  51 
44756  16 
68815  61 
28551  65 

142014  05 
26483  16 
44541  90 
15495  26 

1677328  32 
159295  96 
247279  76 
123460  07 

i 

217202  10 
49372  18 
a5850  20 
20481  92 

2M0270  67 
3124471  05 

1371593  81 
1191476  26 

47798  68 
33083  08 

104394  42 
63152  59 

456042  93 
261833  96 

227534  37 
253748  47 

2207364  11 
1803294  36 

322906  40 
321176  69 

405799  52 

180117  55 

14716  50 

41241  83 

194208  97 

404069  75 

1729  77 

26214  10 

tMd  Slst  December. 
••IMrately  in  TaUe  F. 


• 
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TABLE  B.— The  Puhlic 


COUNTIES. 

■J 

School  population,   between 
5  and  16  years  oi  age. 

PUPILS  ATTENDING 

1 

1 

1 

1 

A«a 

5 

6 

I 

.                          #leiimn*v 

6821 

4926 

5944 

4652 

2873 

9632 

5619 

8952 

7290 

6707 

7957 

6^6 

4496 

10661 

9646 

8633 

6530 

8997 

11944 

16909 

6994 

16946 

59:30 

7986 

6401 

5481 

5273 

^6259 

♦9037 

12097 

^K)78 

T5785 

19603 

12729 

21574 

14a51 

19454 

8843 

10787 

10296 

7904 

604 

80 

500 

4892 

4347 

4942 

3776 

2136 

8071 

4852 

7573 

6401 

5529 

6242 

6945 

4333 

9224 

8344 

7728 

5884 

7897 

11027 

16371 

6682 

14870 

4888 

7398 

4^52 

4762 

4748 

5729 

8719 

10406 

8387 

14158 

16970 

10785 

19666 

12895 

16388 

8043 

8571 

9326 

6584 

394 

229 
197 
235 
124 
127 
326 
225 
481 
360 
454 
280 
435 
519 
527 
509 
640 
229 
343 
737 
856 
470 
861 
386 
405 
312 

:m 

291 
328 
495 
740 
294 
946 
924 
512 
984 
657 
913 
549 
450 
362 
446 
9 

5121 

4544 

5177 

3900 

2263 

8:^97 

5077 

8054 

6761 

6983 

6522 

6380 

4852 

9751 

8853 

a368 

6113 

8240 

11764 

16227 

7a52 

15731 

5274 

7803 

6164 

5134 

6039 

6057 

9214 

11146 

8681 

15104 

17894 

11297 

20640 

13652 

17301 

8592 

9021 

9688 

7030 

mi 

2732 
2333 
2657 
1939 
1275 
4466 
2655 
4129 
3572 
3113 
3373 
3298 
2628 
6067 
4672 
4488 
3183 
4302 
6328 
8787 
3834 
8297 
2846 
4230 
2717 
2676 
2003 
3186 
4696 
5911 
4^53 
7962 
9297 
5952 
10960 
7175 
8861 
4576 
4815 
5119 
3678 
227 

2389 
2211 
2520 
1961 

988 
3931 
2422 
3925 
3189^ 
2870 
3149 
3082 
2224 
4684 
4181 
3880 
2930 
3938 
5436 
7440 
3218 
7434 
2428 
3573 
2447 
2458 
2436 
2871 
4618 
5235 
3828 
7142 
a597 
5345 
9680 
6377 
8440 
4016 
4206 
4569 
3352 

176 

20       31«1 

Storraont ..     

31        3075 

.                            T^Bpdnfl  , 

9        2448 

Prescott              

33  I    ac? 

RnBsell 

63         991 

Carleton  

47  1     3751 

'                           €rrenville 

23 
30 
41 
290 
34 
48 
18 
74 
6 
28 

3S« 

JjeedB  ^ 

Lanark T. 

Renfrew 

Frontenac 

Tiennox  and  Addington 

301? 

25« 

Prinoe  Edward ..,,,-,., 

mi 

Hastings 

i'w 

Xorthumberland 

SSTJ 

'                           I^nrham    ...,, 

361* 

Peterborough 

Victoria 

34  '     28S^^ 

29  I    ;^i 

Ontario...: 

York 

45  i    m 

61  f     74.=M 

Peel 

21 

99 

7 

34 
14 
16 

'I 

103 
21 
17 
65 
90 
29 
75 
62 

3188 

Simcoe 

Halton 

753? 

Wentworth 

Brant  

Lincoln 

Welland 

Haldimand 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Waterloo  

Wellington 

Grey 

Perth 

Huron 

Bruce    

X41 

2.1H1 

415:: 

Middleeex    

55  •      797-' 

Elgin 

40  i      oW'' 

Kent 

27        421rt 

Lambtou 

30        4foT: 

Essex 

37        'Mi» 

District  of  Al^oma 

3        'ii- 

"         Parry  Sound  .... 

Other  Districts  

i 



Total 

388196 

339625 

19639 

359164 

189468 

169696 

1826     16*^:'^ 

(UTIES. 
Toixjnto 

14000 
6666 
3400 
4500 
6300 

12211 
6157 
3031 
43:^7 

4278 

68 
44 
35 
175 
23 

12279 
6201 
3066 
4512 
4301 

6355 
3045 
1507 
2347 
25.33 

5924 
3156 
1569 
2165 
1768 

1 

Hamilton 

350' 
1 

KingBton ,.  ., 

London  ... 

' 

Ottawa 

1 

Total 

' 

;«866 

30014 

345* 

30359 

15787 

14672 

350  i  i:ss> 

D 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCBOOLS. 


or  pvpiLs. 


« 

^ 

s 

s 

• 

» 

fl 

2711 

209 

2273 

162 

2487 

233 

1675 

113 

1172 

47 

4222 

397 

2461 

207 

4013 

519 

3366 

335 

2775  ; 
3076 
3082  I 
2260 
4626 
4408 
4021 
2928 
3957 
6563 
7663 
3401 
7226 
2533 
3657 
2510 
2351  t 
2403 
2911 
4285 
M48 
4231 
7126 
8:308 
5193 
9509 
6243 
¥297 
4254 
4:^6 
4577 
32:39 
171 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ATTENDING  SCHOOLe, 


S 


I 


I 


I 


I  •  I 


^v 


452 
307 
387 
482 
501 
560 
703 
252 
363 
725 
1049  1 
444 
878  i 
416 
371 
:302 
406 
302 
354 
503 
812 
281 
880 
914  I 
483 
98C 
635 
974 
650 
458 
404 
:328 
6 


654 

555 

529 

522 

604 

997 

5&3 

872 

762 

919 

957 

676 

404 

1438  I 

1056 

920 

947 

1154 

1283 

1557 

854 

2204 

597 

824 

537 

680 

UO 

577 

1211 

950 

636 

1640 

2557 

12:36 

2164 

1741 

1841 

9:35  i 

1155  I 

118*t  I 

878  ■ 

40  { 

I 


1239 
959 
1081 
924 
443 
1859 
1194 
1731 
1498 
1446 
1632 
1279 
959 
2243 
1968 
1945 
1415 
1942 
2537 
3381 
1594 
3530 
1113 
1697 
IO8O 
1059 
1163 
1187 
2047 
2144 
1556 
3343  ■ 
4275  i 
2:327  i 
•4411 
•300f  J  i 
3548  . 
18:38  i 
I99O 
19:34  I 
I407 
85 


1427 
1401 
1398 
1166 
620 
2347 
1440 
2342 
1788 
1470 
1870 
1810 
1305 
2702 
2463 
2368 
1725 
2326 
3224 

4:389  ; 

2055  I 
4052  I 
1465  I 
2125  I 
1470  I 
152:3  I 
1467  : 
1658 
2560 
2785 
2196 
4340 
5322  1 
2984  • 
5646  I 
3920 
45:34 
2:328 
2570 
25}i3 
1919 
153 


I 


1010 
943 

1166 
715 
:372 

1673 

1043 

1827 

1446 

1136 

1244 

1396  ' 

1255 

1993  ' 

1884  i 

1759  I 

1184  I 

1521 

2569 

rx)7 

1491  ' 

:3J14  I 

1172  I 
1715  I 
1147 
1070  I 
1012  I 
1:394  1 
1982  ' 
2636  I 
1990  ' 
3240  I 
3415  I 
2565  ' 
4378 
2906 
:3«8:3 
1S30 
1893 
2233 
1603 
68 


650 

579 

812 

469 

187 
1234 

653 
1053 
1070 

808 

684 

984 

774 
1118 
1254 
1195  I 

691 
1018 
1780 
25a5 

928 
2158 

775 
1149 

761 

701 

589 
1034 
1194 
2<M7 
1867 
2177 
1843 
1792 
:3269  I 
161K) 
2&20  I 

1117 ; 

1537  i 

959  ! 

41  ' 


Zdd  i 


h 


141 
107 
191 
104 

37 
287 
164 
229 
197 
204 
135 
235 
156 
257 
228 
181 
151 
252 
371 
712 
130 
673 
152 
273 
169 
101 
178 
207 
220 
584 
436 
364 
482  I 
393  I 
772 
289 
675  1 
303  1 
21MJ  I 
2:3:3 
220  1 

16  i 


lis 

III 
ill 


I... 


27 


96 


20 


44 


104 

16 
235 
176 
261 

58 
299 
141 
449 
277 

63 

77 

312. 
201 
270 
376 
356 
226 
766 
140 
839 
164 
180 

69 

99 


24 

216 
241 
133 
330 
858 
210 
438 
582 
366 

61 
438 
196 
344 

68 


1730 
1649 
2664 
1376- 
756 
3066 
1976 
3649 
2715 
2292 
2330 
2390 
1964 
3919 
3250 
3199 
2171 
2865 
4893 
6095 
2650 
5495 
2089 
3178 
2058 
2060 
1860 
2460 
3195 
4767 
3972 
5861 
5939 
4526 
7t550 
4795 
7079 
:3:341 
:3580 

mxi 

25:33 

Via 


5001 
1907 
1596 
1087 
1563 


19790  ,     42474  t    77999       99216 


76:380  .     51404 


11504 


18/ 


68 
44 
35 
196 
23 


11754 


m} 


1330  I 

3:30  ' 
118 

558  i 

525  ! 

2861 


2123 

r>80 

:3«8 
767 
751 


-1- 


:3486 
i:376 

621 
1057 

925 


4709 


7465 


2052 

1105 

627 

937 


2192 

1725 

7:35 

1011 


702  I        692  ; 


496 
985 
577 
182 
706 


602:3 


6:355 


2946 


10733 


200 
150 


360 


144141 


r)474 
4180 
1072 
2277 
1833 

15436 
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TA^LE  B.— ThePnWic 


Amherstburgh 

Barrie  . 

Belleville 

Berlin  . 

Bothwell . 

Bowmanville . 

Brantford 

Brockville 

Chatham.. 

(Clifton.. 

Cobourg  . 

Collingwood 

Cornwall.. 

DundaB  ^ 

Durham 

Gait . 

Goderich.. 

Guelph 

Ingeraoll . 

Lindsay 

Milton. 

Napanee . 

Niagara 

Oakville  , 

Owen  Sound  . 

Paris 

Perth 

Peterborough.. 

Picton . 

Port  Hope  . 

Prescott  . 

Sand\^'ich 

Samia . 

St.  CatharineB 

St.  Marys 

St.  Thomaa 

Simcoe.. 

Strathroy 

Stratford.. 

Tilsonburgh 

Walkerton  . 

Whitby 

Windsor 

Woodstock  . 


VILLAGES. 

Almonte 

Arthur 

Aylmer 

Amurior 

Ashbumham 

Aurora  

Bath 


600 

477 

280 

252 

300 

274 

600 

6^33 

460 

305 

362 

2r5 

183 

163 

6 
24 
15 

6 


220 
418 
502 
498 

1 
12 



19359 

79 

a?: 


4&3 
276 
289 
530 
305 
315 
170 


270 

] 
213' 

156 

120  1 

160 

129  , 

278 

261 

178 

127 

160 

155 

80 

90 

3^.' 

10-: 

l:i? 
-U- 
lf<? 
121 
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Schools  of  Ontario. — Continued, 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


:m 

U)59  ' 

:m  , 

167  1 
180 

UilOr 

5(X>  I 

878  ! 
185 

581 ; 

4;30 

:{00  I 

487  I 

182  I 

^  m 

"  :m 

Sol : 

404  I 

w  I 
i;{0  . 

•Mfl 
VJ7 
2:« 

:«o 

.^05 
1'79 

250 
160 
078 
«21 
470 
241 
200 

:m 

497 
154 
2139 
400 
185 
G.->8 


.'.201 


188 
140 
141 
222 
112 
154 
79 


12 


52 
5 

9 


h 

S3  .9  5 

3  C  » 


57 

3 
17 
10 

5 

9  I 
:i 

4 


11 

:m 

15 

10 

7 


15  I 

^  I 
10 


10 
22 


20 


21 

19 

11 

4 

4 

4 

0 

14 

11 

7 

14 


500 


0 
4 


40 

7 


3352 


70 
25 
20 
04 
22 
50 
31 


01 
40 

225 

42 

43 

14 
157  I 

02 
200 

28 

50 
114 
113 

93 

18 

72 

00 
205 
102 
107 

27 

90 

08 

12 

85 

30 

25 

90 

31 
131 

47 

12 
120 

49 

72 

43 

35 

01 


I 


KUMBKB  OF  PUPILS  A,TTKNDINa  SCHOOL. 


I 

2 


90 

75 

312 

98 

71 

95 

375 

100 

414 

71 

107 

190 

180 

145 

48 

121 

140 

421 

194 

134 

35 

92 

74 

84 

177 

91 

02 

200 

07 

270 

100 

52 

101 

100 

172 

91 

08 

109 

130 


23 

09 

15 

ia5 

115 

148 

130 

208 

08 

mi 

0311 


I 

I 

s 


184 
122 
509 
172 

87 

i;i3 

539 
240 
015 
107 
199 
242 
159 
370 

84 
182 
251 
504 
301 
509 

01 
231 

87 
115 
4a5 
228 
128 
21H 
107 
300 
125 
125 
240 
291 
209 
197 
IM 
210 
277 
108 

82 
199 
291 


10413 


87 
70 
40 

100 
40 

100 
22 


133 
94 
80 

1.50 
09 
00 
44 


I 

8 


145 
214 
578 
194 
70 
143 
505 
214 
370 
101 
202 
144 
109 

2:«) 

74 
223 
272 
;iH8 
25.3 
214 

70 
104 

07 
230 
230 
188 

I5;i 

238 
100 
312 
1(M 

70 
2:^0 
335 
214 
1Q7 
102 
190 
275 

88 
121 
213 
213 
213 


8850 


85 
50 
75 
94 
70 
55 
37 


I 

I 

s 


154 
188 
408 
240 

80 
KiO 
571 
212 
240 

86 
222 
111 

08 
158 

32 
221 
200 
355 
235 
125 

83 
130 

04 

72 

80 
192 
213 
252 
107 
195 
147 

53 
209 
528 
22(J 

90 
111 
180 
250 

40 

84 
189 
121 
258 


8105 


70  ' 
25  i 
01  I 

130 

102 
40 


-3  . 


40 
105 

36 

30 
0 

35 

120 

9 

32 

37 
122  I 


|l 
ll 


00 
71 
02 
25 
41 
10 


23 
44 

2 

2 

02 

112 

02 

370 

51 


21 

259 

04 


12 
5 
11 
35 
02 
18 


42 


1 

1 

2 

10 


334 


10 


i 


143 

8 


100 
80 


200 


76 


83 


344 


089 


25 


327 
380 
915 
433 
lliO 
382 
1143 

0:^7 

743 

2;w 

492 
290 
198 
423 
121 
490 
&18 
840 
504 
6»>S 
IM 
292 
174 
272 
483 
308 
31^2 
523 
324 
039 
317 
195 
519 
1073 
475 
274 
2:32 
349 
502 
219 
230 
415 
371* 
492 


19180 


222 
100 
119 
230 
137 
132 
06 
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TABLE  B.— The  Publi. 


TILLAGES.— Coti  tmuctf. 


Bradford 

Brampton  

Brighton 

Caledonia 

Carleton  Place 

Caynga   

Chippawa  

Clinton   

Colbome 

Dresden 

Unnnville  

Elora  

£m]t)ro 

!FergU8 

Fort  Erie   

Caaanoque 

Garden  Island  

Creoigetown  

Hawkesbury 

Hespeler 

Holland  Landing.. 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Xincardine 

lianark , 

Listowel 

Lncan 

Meirickville  

Millpoint  

Mitchell 

MorriBburgh 

Monnt  Forest  .... 

Newburgh 

Kewcastle  

New  Edinburgh  . 

New  Hamburgh  . 

Newmarket    

Oilsprin^  

Orangeville 

Orillia 

Oshawa 

Parkhill 

Pembroke  

Petrolia  

Portsmouth   

Port  Colbome  .... 

Port  Dalhousie.... 

Port  Perry , 

Preston   

Renfrew , 

Richmond  

Seaforth 

Smith's  Falls 

Southampton 

Stirling    

Streetaville 

Tborold  

Trenton  


PUPILS  ATTENDDCG 


295 

585 

348 

320 

440 

260 

265 

700 

320 

420 

450 

500 

200 

500 

250 

620 

287 

3(30 

495 

300 

193 

220 

350 

750 

228 

410 

285 

350 

250 

590 

335 

590 

300 

300 

170 

375 

487 

274 

425 

450 

950 

a50 

300 

800 

350 

350 

380 

624 

400 

300 

209 

500 

399 

325 

310 

2:54 

500 

600 


1 


II 


275 

549 

317 

325 

348 

241 

244 

606 

269 

411 

363 

396 

184 

494 

244 

475 

19i 

324 

394 

277 
76 

163 

314 

699 
196 
395 
265 
332 
245 
541 
273 
538 
201 
244 
156 
311 
405 
209 
380 
400 
895 
342 
212 
756 
248 
336 
347 
468 
347 
285 
142 
442 
312 
285 
220 
204 
490 
542 


I 
■s 

t 

Ph 


24 
4 


4 

6 
5 
7 
6 
10 
12 
3 
5 


12 

25 

10 

13 

5 

7 

1 


1 
20 

6 
10 

9 


3 

11 
52 


276 
549 
341 
329 
348 
245 
250 
611 
266 
417 
373 
408 
187 
499 
244 
481 
194 
334 
399 
279 
82 
163 
347 
700 
202 
395 
277 
357 
255 
554 
278 
545 
202 
244 
156 
312 
425 
215 
390 
409 
895 
345 
223 
808 
248 
345 
356 
481 
348 
285 
142 
455 
312 
292 
220 
209 
511 
548 


i 


142 
263 
180 
177 
163 
136 
134 
300 
150 
227 
197 
177 
79 
257 
133 
281 
106 
178 
213 
158 
46 
94 
175 
356 
103 
200 
133 
202 
135 
268 
156 
260 
103 
120 
86 
185 
241 
108 
205 
209 
453 
195 
136 
381 
126 
176 
195 
247 
189 
171 
70 
230 
142 
144 
117 
105 
248 
317 


134 
286 
161 
152 
185 
109 
116 
311 
116 
190 
176 
.231 
108 
242 
HI 
200 

88 
156 
186 
121 

36 

69 
172 
344 

99 
195 
144 
155 
120 
286 
122 
285 


124 
70 
127 
184 
107 
185 
200 
442 
150 
87 
427 
122 
169 
161 
234 
159 
114 
72 
225 
170 
148 
103 
104 
263 
231 


I-- 


i5 


sr 

51: 

2W 
l.)tt 

ir 
i> 

21: 
Vi 
70 
2«9 
127 
.171 

141 

:">i 
1'*' 

l-y 
■y«7 

VA 
l-i? 

ly 

1-5" 


1 

•^r> 

t ' 

yr. 

1  

if*> 

1 

>) 

•lit 

1            2 

!•)) 

1           2  : 

Hi 

1              [ 

Tk) 

' 

•>:>, 

'             ; 

i:^ 

T 

'. 

' 

■»"n 

M 

n: 

i               : 

r.^! 

.   1 

Ill 

3  1 

ie 

2| 

i':i 
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Schools  of  Oiltario. — Continued, 


THK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


or  TvruM. 

KUMBIR  OV  PUPIIA  ATTBNDDra  SCHOOL. 

Number  of  ohiMren  be- 
tween 7  ftnd  12  not 
attending  any  school. 

*S 

S 

5 
S 

s 

1 

s 
s 

1 

s 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

1 
1' 

< 

185 

1 

22 
23 

63 
66 
49 
40 
51 
52 
36 
61 
51 

115 
60 
35 
28 
74 
35 
63 
21 
62 
79 
557 
9 
12 
26 

147 
20 
93 
19 

117 
80 
93 
52 

115 
34 
22 
6 
31 
71 
40 

78 

121 
69 
70 
80 
59 
55 
80 
63 
81 
67 

103 
42 

113 
48 

170 
43 
96 
72 
72 
20 
50 

116 

188 
55 
75 
41 
59 
75 

115 
66 

127 
37 

106 
24 
70 

119 
64 

150 

205 

298 
83 
69 

214 
41 
61 
96 

115 
65 
90 
33 
98 
96 
67 

'65' 

130- 
168 

50 

137 

154 

103 
99 
62 
52 

180 
55 
77 
82 

104 
55 
97 
76 

12:3 
40 
94 

101 
61 
24 
55 

129 

155 
75 
84 
83 
42 
30 

108 
66 

120 
46 
40 
52 
76 
97 
80 

150 
60 

151 
90 
37 

162 
43 
63 
91 

103 
96 
43 
50 

107 
98 
78 
40 
37 

lOi 

110 

50 

192 
61 

100 
61 
31 
82 

160 
45 
61 

128 

102 
53 

129 
49 
83 
77 
46 
69 
81 
29 
33 
47 

109 
32 
90 

113 
62 
25 

152 
57 

127 
64 
30 
65 
96 
73 
12 
90 
40 

142 
59. 
50 

169 
75 
55 
76 

130 

111 
43 
31 

102 
62 
32 

100 
25 
97 
82 

13 
10 

8 

4 

•  34 

18 

16 

100 

28 

llf 

912 

36 
18 
10 

3» 

126- 

100 

'24 
4 

»1 

12 
23 
23 

9 
30 
24 
83 
28 
27 

5 
33 
24 
37 

2 
35 
67 
16 

13" 

15» 

144 

16$ 

85 

2 

9 
5 
7 
6 
10 
12 
3 
8 

10$ 

104 

'90 
20 

1» 

956 

aor 

174 

11$ 

186 

32 

80 

8$^ 

146 

18 
37 

4 

53 
12 

5 
11 
1 
11 
22 

10$ 

922 

261 

114 

104 

952 

262 

117 

6 

9$ 

22$ 

102 

6 

d2 

i" 

15 

50 

9 

lit 
134 

926 

10 
5 
2 
6 

1G5 

14$ 

136 

15# 

69 

51 

101 

7$ 

131 

31 

1 
6 

29 
14 
8 
13 
10 

14$ 

346 

87 
12 
40 
11 
77 
45 
46 
27 
39 
20 
18 
2 
15 
56 
10 


24$ 

97 

2 
11 

7$ 

945 

16$ 
154 

114 

9 
25 

8 

13 

5 

7 

1 

128 

12$ 

145 
911 

'46" 

11 

17 

1 

28 

7 

24 

•     I 

8» 
28$ 

109 

14$ 

971 

284 

97 

9$ 

111 

20 

14$ 

7$ 
194 

76 

81 

i 

19 
6 

^2 
9 

3' 

11 

7" 

9 
13 

1 

i27 

17$ 

86 

20 
2 

8$ 

930 

18(^ 
19$ 
421 

187 
S74 

12 

115 

29 

27 

110 

8 

31 

27 

50 

25 

22 

5 

51 

27 

42 

30 

30 

54 

49 

76 

182 

65 

40 

153 

22 

67 

58 

79 

38 

87 

15 

•   92 

29 

53 

40 

51 

77 

120 

16 

7 

19 

182 

187 

112 
291 

159 
367 

146 

59 

68 

8 

4 
13 

4 

151 

226 

161 

197 

14$ 

2832 



23* 

168 

19$ 

88 

i 

12f 
69 

85 

8v 
6 

172 
108 

13 

40 
30 
15 

18$ 
17$ 
112 

168 

^  7 

20 
10 
1 
52 
19 



99 

30 
16 

199 

75 

93 

5 

22 
22 

254 

156 

213 

209 
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TABLE  B,— The  Public 


School  population  between  5 
and  6  years  of  age. 

> 

PUPILS  ATTEXDOG 

$3 
i 

i 

1 

Total  number  of  pupils 
of  all  ages  attendfing 
school. 

i 

^ 

1 

A»»>  ar 

YlhJjAGBS.-Concluded, 

ad 

5 

9 

•a 

Uxbridge  

Vip.nna.. 

500 
275 
214 
650 
•    400 
156 
659 

393 
255 
214 
502 
382 
146 
626 

17 

1 
9 

410 
256 
223 
502 
386 
159 
628 

219 
132 
124 
264 

194 

88 

334 

191 
124 

99 
238 
192 

71 
294 

:;:.:::::::: 

Wardflville 

i.ii 

Waterloo 

%'j 

Wfllland 

4 

13 

2 

•2r> 

Wellington                           

01 

YorkvUle  



iM-t 

Total  

28637 

24933 

569 

25502 

13316 

12187 

19 

132»;'J 

Total  Counties 

388195 
3;3866 
45058 
28637 

339625 
30014 
39092 
24933 

19539 
:U5 
546 
569 

359164 
30:)59 
396:37 
25502 

189468 
15787 
20278 
13315 

169696 
14572 
19369 
12187 

1826 

350 

79 

19 

i6<;t>i<j 

**      Cities 

17N>;' 

*'     Towns 

19S.=)7 

*'        Villfwrp.?    ., 

KHM/J 

Grand  Total,  1872  

■1871 

495756 
489615 

433664 
423033 

20998 
23293 

454662 
446326 

238848 
235066 

215814 
211260 

2274 

2291 

217CK 
1"J7*« 

Tncrease           

6141 

10631 

8336 

3782 

4554 

♦2aT2."» 

Decrease 

2295 

17 



Note.— The  total  number  of  *'  Pupils  attending  school"  is  r^ometimes  giren  as  greater  than  the  '*  ScUwl 
*  The  Ages  of  26083  pupils  were  not  reported  in  1871. 
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SrhooJs  of  Ontario. — Concluded, 


THB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


«•>?  PFPIL8. 

1 
1 

NUMBER  OP  PUPILS  ATTKNDING  BCHOOL. 

Number  of  children  be- 
tween 7  and  12  not 
attending  any  school : 

n 

j2 

1 

m 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  3 

200  days  to  the 
whole  year. 

f! 
|5. 

193 
116 

17 

1 
9 

49 
17 
27 
36 
69 
10 
101 

100 
50 
46 
44 
71 
25 

118 

115 
93 
66 
91 

101 
46 

200 

94 
58 
45 

131 
68 
32 

110 

35 
38 
39 
166 
60 

59 

17 



30 

207 
9^1 

82 

9(> 

2:i3 

34 

•  17 

8 

40 

264 

167 



4 

27 
2 



lAU 

71 

97 

286 

214 

11673 

548 

2388 

4314 

6475 

5883 

5346 

1096 

551 

9944 

1709:« 
11754 

19790 
366 
500 
548 

42474 
28()1 
3iJo2 

2388 

77999 
4709 
6311 
4:^4 

99216 
7465 

10413 
6475 

76380 
6023 

8850 
5883 

.51404 
6;i55 
8ia5 
5346 

11.504 
2946 
2202 
1096 

187 

10733 
350 
689 
551 

144141 

19201 
11673 

344 

19180 
9m  I 

213566 
198168 

21204 
22491 

51075 
46368 

9:i;i3;i 

86M3 

123569 
116650 

97136 
94706 

71270 
71783 

17748 
26237 

5;31 
4039 

12:^23 
12018 

188701 

1882^J4 

1 

•15398 

4707 

6790 

6919 

'   2430 

305 

507 

•1287 

513 

8489 

3508 



r 

prpnlatiou  }>etweeii  5  and  16."    This  is  cau-sed  by  non-residents  and  persons  over  16  attending  school. 
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rr:^..-- 

NU 

TABLi:  C— The  I 

[THB 

MBER  OF  PUPILS  I» 

% 

RSADINO. 

QQ 

I 

4a 

1 

O 

j 

COUNTIES. 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 
1 

i 

ii 

1 

r 

'J 
J 
1 

€rlenfiraiTV 

1783 
1092 
1081 
1383 
1134 
2321 
1712 
3011 
2427 
2194 
2735 

2501 

1372 
4065 
3500 
3077 
2035 
2936 
4019 
5237 
3299 
5924 
2242 
2770 
1616 
1449 
1677 
1765 
2892 
3933 
5307 
4210 
5941 
3808 
8184 
4997 
6226 
2086 
3477 
3106 
2589 
166 

949 

817 

822 

846 

692 

1590 

1103 

1981 

1642 

1031 

2156 

1711 

1068 
2778 
2137 
1714 
1229 
1829 
2418 
3397 
1454 
3811 
1266 
1736 
977 
942 
1031 
1488 
1886 
2601 
2298 
2890 
4091 
2662 
4424 
3472 
3528 
1538 
2185 
1691 
1619 
67 

912 
904 
893 
800 

1791 
893 
1728 
1363 
1203 
1191 

1641 

1033 
1756 
1887 
1661 
1247 
1627 
2414 
2908 
1000 
3173 

840 
US2 

800 
1026 

936 
1332 
1892 
2055 

917 
3174 
3944 
2275 
3835 
2948 
3562 
1656 
1651 
1773 
1391 
86 

962 

845 

952 

658 

102 

1347 

861 

1185 

1176 

939 

410 

482 

1087 
972 

mo 

1420 

925 

1176 

1921 

2611 

1152 

1885 

752 

1317 

812 

984 

746 

1112 

1536 

2015 

159 

3076 

24a5 

1868 

2865 

1702 

2838 

1618 

1139 

1658 

920 

58 

338 

761 

948 

200 

62 

1065 

461 

149 

153 

450 

26 

46 

267 
180 
219 
457 
594 
435 
715 

1800 
144 
892 
174 
471 
593 
591 
498 
354 
890 
461 



177 

125 

481 

14 

30 

280 

67 

2 

166 
4 

25 

"S 

83 

237 

247 

274 

3 

46 


77 
366 
143 

83 

6 

118 

91 

4393 
3342 
3886 
3123 
1611 
6331 
3932 
6620 
5376 
3790 
5303 

4453 

4128 

7401 

7642 

7166 

5298 

6976 

9692 

13645 

6762 

12157 

4.505 

6580 

4484 

4213 

4133 

4910 

7445 

9337 

7139 

2347 

13981 

9444 

17380 

10718 

14297 

7238 

7499 

7968 

5082 

276 

3738 
2738 
3217 
2220 
1508 
5616 
3609 
5579 
4822 
3360 
4162 

4816 

3707 
6783 
7054 
6466 
5480 
5970 
8586 

11957 
5118 

10057 
4228 
5505 
3989 
3424 
3663 
3986 
5928 
8325 
6891 

10451 

11634 
8201 

14890 
8926 

12a39 
6087 
6287 
6482 
4104 
269 

3752 

2777 
3259 
2339 
1463 
4487 
3321 
6660 
4874 
3277 
4297 

4614 

3755 
6542 
6640 
6452 
4687 
6234 
8377 

11683 
6135 

10054 
4030 
5859 
4016 
3551 
3532 
3990 
6225 
8830 
6851 

10185 

11982 
8255 

14781 
9147 

12145 
6252 
6419 
6727 
4220 
282 

2050 
1093 
1107 
914 
574 
1565 
1478 
3131 
2774 
1491 
1967 

2730 

2201 
2980 
4220 
3770 
2101 
3218 

373 
126 

78 
332 
498 
551 

69 
368 
767 
325 
129 

1496 

936 
1914 

805 
1673 

309 
1311 

945 

670 

ZU 

438 

314 

1101 

496 

1193 

1472 

479 

678 

881 

1839 
2061 
1690 
2547 
1396 
1613 
2544 
3915 
4649 
2941 
1951 
1709 
1477 
1908 
964 
830 
1543 
2453 
2281 
2321 
2524 
2609 
5532 
3208 
4007 
2064 
2987 
1825 
937 
56 

1906 

1224 

1313 

957 

776 

^ 

Stormont  

444 

Dmndaa  

r5 

Preaoott 

Rusaell 

375 
*J1 

Carleton 

2018   792 

Qrenville 

1401  M 

Leeds  

3353!   il> 

TiMiiirk  .   ....... 

3220;  14</l 

Renfrew 

1650   <n 

Trontenac 

2220|   «I 

Lennox  , \ 

Addington J 

Prince  Edward  ... 
Hastings 

3475;  ^9 

26211  itr* 

3803!  ISSi 

Korthumberland . 

5030;  2751 

4239I  ^>»i 

Peter»)rough  .... 
Tictoria  

2662'  U9t 
3264  1^ 

Ontario  

4538!  1583 

4313;  i^'»^3 

York  

Peel 

6786 
2882 
5653 
2568 
3432 
2190 
1834 
1830 
2*337 
2597 
5154 

29:^ 

5335 
5241 
4451 
8687 
4667 

4202 

779 

1449 

620 

1039 

563 

607 

347 

336 

570 

1847 

2952 

967 

1997 

1399 

2313 

2.199 

7816'  44:ii 
3170,  1S^ 

Simcoe 

Halton 

6152}  «53 

2297  li42 

Wentworth 

Brant  

3878  :ar 
2495  1401 

Lincoln 

Welland 

1880'  tM 
2135!  ^ 

Haldimand 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

2618i  2019 
5606  '-^^ 

Waterloo 

3634  li'^ 

Wellington  

Grey 

Perth  

Hmron 

Brace  

1511 
978 
673 

1206 
370 

1478 

1457 
535 

1167 

406 

17 

243 
455 

11 
126 

63 
675 
237 

34 

293 

105 

9 

5830  ^i:X' 
5369;  Sf'Si 
4901I  PJ^ 
9332  51^12 
5181;  3474 

Middlesex 

6530  1820 
36761  2011 
3771!  1215 
34581  449 
1963  1973 
134'  138 
1 

7676  41^ 

Elgin  

4086;  iOil 

K«nt 

4862  2112 

3603i  JS1<» 

ttwex 

IHit.  of  Algoma.. 

3141'  94$ 
194'   7{$ 

Total 

126369 

79466 

6i)8a5 

53828 

24181 

5425 

282002  252671 

I     I 
2608581132014  45634 

77382 

148792  T9r<« 

CITIES. 
Toronto  

4231 
2310 
790 
1546 
1926 

2291 
1312 

rm 

126G 
930 

2747 

1624 

832 

9S5 

897 

7085 

1499 
938 
626 
556 
363 

3982 

1241 

17 

153 

169 

128 

1708 

270 

157 

57 

6201 
2154 
3014 

2748 

7540 
5714 
2284 
2921 
2400 

10184 
5836 
2456 
3595 
2571 

4875J  21.56 
1893,  4012 
1542!  1096 
2137  2585 
2086  4301 

2484 
1893 

825 
1882 

961 

9148  ^^ 

Hamilton  

53:^  >*^ 
1713  l^ 

2921  l'>^7 

Ottawa 

1760i  1»4 

Total 

10803 

6297 

484 

24651 

20859 

24642 

12533  14152 

8045 

20S77!  lt^> 
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Sekook  of  Ontario. 


I^IiTERENT  BRANCHES  OF  INSTEXTOTION. 


>- 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

X 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

II 

■a 

j 

1 
1 

a  ►> 

1 

^ 

O 

O 

1 

i 

jS 

i 

I*' 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1' 

m 

181 

636 

361 

191 

4 

53 

163 

69 

53 

50 

67 

30 

15 

104 

27 

156 

1120 

140 

80 
117 

154 
283 

109 
173 

304 
19 

44 

3 
18 

"w 

96 
6 

33 
53 

21 
9 

20 
8 

100 
47 

39 
45 

408 
234 

36 

37 

22 

«7 

50 

296 

76 

298 

11 

12 

25 

2 

25 

3 

24 

17 

8 

96 

382 

58 

43 

93 

38 

73 

67 

40 

18 

15 

10 

8 

9 

20 

16 

3 

346 

376 

142 

2or« 

298 

1269 

487 

242 

77 

66 

103 

82 

62 

93 

54 

50 

169 

50 

374 

623|  13f 

32 

56 

379 

297 

90 

80 

9 

8 

6 

35 

23 

8 

10 

97 

6 

92 

3471   69 

Via 

491 
167 

800 
397 

343 
693 

102 

82 
8 

65 
12 

77 
13 

115 
66 

108 

4 

27 
24 

120 

31 

79 
17 

82 
70 

142 
3 

753 
171 

195 
893 

9 

95 

245 

13% 

CI 

112 

299 

142 

75 

9 

21 

16 

61 

47 

33 

26 

64 

24 

181 

470 

171 

70 

U 

136 

232 

184 

12 

23 

24 

19 

47 

6 

58 

10 

24 

118 

14 

223 

760 

77 

m 

16 
452 

134 
733 

233 

671 

114 
537 

36 
257 

15 
394 

28 
357 

167 

36 
384 

9 
395 

44 

308 

5 
17 

91 
1^92 

641 
1068 

*i23 

...... 

218 

98 

ia3 

7f 

137 

215 

580 

652 

358 

104 

108 

121 

70 

211 

53 

81 

45 

87 

186 

45 

1434 

1972 

321 

111 

310 

368 

637 

40 

40 

129 

61 

47 

21 

42 

255 

63 

46 

164 

5 

746 

1389 

i;« 

m 

373 

836 

1073 

378 

74 

624 

215 

196 

584 

200 

313 

210 

226 

318 

10 

877 

1914 

356 

109 

288 

372 

'  668 

947 

37 

46 

170 

44 

89 

94 

54 

18 

62 

124 

71 

394 

793 

186 

198 

281 

295 

675 

541 

290 

138 

96 

225 

229 

102 

45 

55 

97 

33 

1712 

2029 

492 

;538 

878 

829 

1511 
2404 

1499 

218 

347 

165 

256 

95 

269 

142 

158 

360 

25 

1302 

3359 

472 

m 

744 

1896 

929 

80 

462 

757 

212 

454 

151 

335 

186 

197 

493 

89 

2201 

4677 

369 

132 

365 

587 

933 

622 

144 

315 

55 

377 

195 

106 

55 

60 

118 

7 

569 

1216 

4» 

«25 

890 

1023 

1216 

1002 

122 

360 

289 

184 

293 

124 

162 

98 

110 

304 

65 

880 

2240 

346 

102 

308 

474 

670 

27 

119 

53 

96 

181 

60 

114 

46 

41 

145 

34 

514 

986^  

103 

299 

683 

763 

559 

183 

526 

136 

81 

107 

52 

193 

101 

107^ 

201 

14 

744 

2168 

;w 

112 

437 

465 

850 

352 

267 

204 

38 

55 

111 

131 

60 

107 

189 

21 

1321 

1743 

76 

105 

166 

458 

434 

323 

130 

8 

30 

44 

127 

23 

20 

175 

22 

171 

500 

208 

156 

208 

423 

339 

179 

162 

46 

73 

158 

66 

101 

37 

52 

2:38 

16 

379 

1191 

31 

'^ 

140 
375 

478 

922 

23 

2S6 

99 

92 

216 

91 

129 

43 

74 

80 

106 

125 

2:« 

127 

424 

888 

524 

5 

268 

51 

134 

147 

105 

186 

78 

98 

343,  20 

944 

2272 

,49» 

:m 

686 

84 

745 

1287 
100 
811 

1572 

122 

1641 

729 

86 

439 

443 
126 
142 

208 

"m 

682 

40 

312 

338 
148 

319 

295 

244 

517' 
354 

38 
86 
29 

1469 
1972 
1284 

1564 
3192 
3198 

332 

25 

563 
920 

152 

26 

438 

245 

99 

166 

9§ 

211 

622 

565 

1624 

1216 

213 

393 

229 

64 

161 

139 

175 

72 

112 

317 

39 

1512 

3566 

171 

275 

700 

790 

1140 

118 

545 

77 

216 

208 

69 

300 

126 

237 

179 

7 

731 

3628:   dO 

:^3 

729 

,  790 

1875 

756 

10 

459 

271 

206 

424 

162 

359 

248 

332 

396'  18 

2812 

5076 

434 

262 

678 

791 

1117 

818 

20 

478 

179 

233 

362 

259 

226 

93 

251 

398 

41 

1057 

3589 

272 

789 

1295 

1323 

2603 

625 

77 

1180 

282 

210 

382 

429 

434 

246 

264 

397 

% 

1679 

1294 

621 

.174 

650 

765 

1379 

744 

45 

793 

332 

245 

319 

149 

345 

136 

116 

913 

566 

716 

312 

180 

623 

723 

914 

121 

227 

139 

117 

229 

101 

172 

96 

92 

363 

20 

1583 

2831 

16i 

L33 

208 

614 

580 

378 

113 

106 

19 

48 

96 

82 

23 

41 

136 

5 

209 

1462 

167 

U4 

274 

268 

268 

330 

1 

57 

25 

39 

50 

24 

7 

7 

61 

70 

544 

245 

25 

18 

68 

6 

11 

6 

1 

6 

5 

8 

1 

171 

79 

T^W 

L5593 

24635 

33083 

17269 

1918 

10247 

6145 

4164 

7393 

4432 

5936 

3133 

3794 

8836 

1368 

33804 

66497 

735S 

783 

746 

2096 

2277 

1C62 

1558 

973 

1237 

82 

620 

389 

370 

984 

204 

1384 

6950 

56 

m 

!   326 

916 

353 

6201 

490 

185 

85 

12 

164 

172 

4693 

5336 

120 

223 

4;0 

489 

203 

121 

290 

176 

4i 

242 

140 

51 

151 

182 

1252 

140 

:W3 

1381 

377 

1381 

525 

622 

980 

573 

60 

120 

25 

294 

50 

345 

940 

682 

♦J13 

961 

961 

173 

4301 

1991 

173 

327 

173 

443 

173 

207 

189 

229 

255 



4301 

2888 

2479 

3636 

4820 

4673 

12891 

1991 

1406 

3155 

2080 

1781 

497 

1172 

666 

1208 

1643 

•204 

11975 

16254 

7» 

_. . 

1 

% 

i 
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TABLE  C— The  PubliV 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THt 


TOWNS. 


RRADINO. 


II 


Amherstbut^h  ... 

Barrie 

Belleville  

Berlin 

Bothwell 

Bowman  vilk 

Brantford   

Brockville  

t/'hatham 

CHfton 

Cobourg  

C'ollingwoocl  

Cornwall 

Dundas ' 

Durham I 

ealt 

Goderich 

Ouelph  I 

IngersoU  | 

Lindsay  i 

Milton ! 

Napanee 

Viagara  

Uakville 

Owen  Sound 

Parig  

Perth  

Peterborough 

Picton 

Port  Hope 

Preecott 

Sandwich   

Samia 

St.  Catharines  ... 

St.  Mary's 

St.  Thomas 

Simooe 

Strathrov   

Stratford 

Tilsonbuigh   

Walkerton 

Whitby   

Windsor 

Woodstock   


305 
174 

785 

f«? 

220 
665 
458 
845 
125 
220 
247 
347 
278 

90 
490 
661 
707 
463 
435 

78 
195 
228 
255 
310 
237 
321 
545 
130 


189 

156 

580 

205 

72 

103 

618 

250 

625 

101 

214 

226 

142 

203 

46 

124 

168 

311 

235 

315 

83 

95 

90 

107 

206 

214 

100 

205 

95 


486  386 
2191  133 

74 


595 
583 
281 
227 
154 
193 


180 
327 
248 
109 
90 
190 


4881  225 


1- 


160 
213 
227 
481 
206 


Total 14826 


TILLAGES. 

Almonte 

Arthur  ».... 

Ayliner   

Amprior 

Aihoumham.... 
Avrora  , 


65 

98 

180 

213 

187 


8683 


223 

98 

68 

58 

70 

75 

227 

102 

13:^ 

66 

100'    125 

I 


i 


I 


c     s 


62i      60, 


129! 
264l 

58! 
501 


141 
440 
102 
19 
200  127' 


48 

11» 

58 

32 


470 

218 

m 

70 
214 
181 

47 
308 

62 
110 
123 
391 
146 
152 

98 
221 

82 
103 
307 
135 

95 
191 
103 
397 
146 

72 
160 
233 
168 
100 

79 


320, 
135 
165 

72 
169 
139 

64 
122 

an 

60 
101 
269 
134 
177 

36 
202 

92 
162 
145 
118 
162 
135 
140 
142 

50 
120 
209 
187 

98 
109 
121  116 


;^ 


194 
103 

56 

61 

77 

40 

29 

92 

17 

50 

11 
166  51 

66  66 

39  12 


•c 


20 


99 

69 

31 

303 

192 

242 


7496 


73 
95 
79 
118 
64 
40 


203 
51 
82 
104 
1171 
167 


9 

39 

60 
127 

25 

33 

14 
139  131; 

98  36 


62  85, 
23 
44 
50 


36 
211 


5650  2305  679 


89 
30 
30 
92 
30 
30| 


20 
35 


585 
674 

1901 
690 
369 
653 

1770 
867 

1295 
429 
762 
702 
1 
813 
230 
460 

1064 

1763 
984 
993 
295 
663 
343 
646 
985 
720 
550 

1156 
511 

1050 
440 
216 
787 

1472 
997 
634 
432 
762 
988 
312 
400 
843 
790 

1003 


33690 


505 
678 

2008 
466 
369 
428 

1544 
700 

1504 1 
306, 
666 
684 
372 
906 
210 
380 
823 
364 

1015 
858 
295 
713 
383 
258 
985 
690 
310 

1028 
497 

1050 
630 
302 
903 

1278 
822 
307 
432 
677 
801 
312 
256 
843 
790 
829 


I 


29997 


666 
130 
200 
428 
150 
265 


658 
663 

1889 
750 
248 
660 

1542 
700 

1139 
409 
744 
636 
372 
815 
216 
621 

1064 

1659 

1105 
772 
195 
713 
313 
536 
985 
695 
390 

1161 
493 

1050 
390 
302 
877 

1241 
827 
307 
432 
677 
859 
294 
469 
744 
760 
923 


32085 


403 

160 
140 
409 

226 
265 


394 
147 
140 
344 
225 
265 


362 

363 
1170 
375 
1741 
327| 
lOOOi 
622 
1319 
229 
473 
214 
239 
481 
166 
324 
315 
837 
626 
738 
165 
423 
185 
286 
867 
449 
286 
526 
298; 
664 
209 
133 
421 
737 
168 
277 
278 
384 
468 
219 
256 
612 
403 
923 


244 
39 

607 


I' 


100 
144 
949 


I 


1 

9 

S 


a. 

i 

J 

I 

5 


3)0  264 


191 
216 
755 
348 
509 
220 
152 
149 
150 


50 


145 
277 
768, 
195 
929 
149i 
ia5| 
130 
165 
34 
75 


3801  180 


661 
850 
617 
240 


636 
393 
348 
445 

162 

161 

330 

73 


19791 


619 
261 
436 
323 
620 
342 
150 
337 
406 
101 
305 


13136 


349 
107 
132 
206 
146 
216 


316 


403 
687 
688 
192 
165 
202 

79 
198 
469 
268 
165 
160 
213 
127 
122 
128 
391 
477 
313 

98 
199 
333 
576 
164 
256 
160 
245 
432 


-I- 


426 

361 

1053! 

6851 

1741 

51l| 

1489 

820, 

679 

282 

518 

88< 

155! 

706 

172 

521 

1064 

1469 

673; 

606 

80I 

663 

223 

287 

469 


846! 
464t 
1060 
2401 
151j 

860; 

1276: 

375 
307I 
432 
384! 
659, 
164 
2561 
6231 
443; 
923' 


511 

iw:» 
y*} 
-lie 
is*.: 
44s 

3M 

17-2 
17i 
\^ 

low 

63.< 
20? 

irs 
i}«^ 

34it 
21* 
22^ 
4'i^ 

664 

64H 
373 
»7 
Tii 
2lIS 
23» 
154 
XI 
^5 
151 
9M 


12479 


I 


38 
65 
92 
42 
90 


24589;  la75< 


I 

m\ 

107{ 
190 

*J06 


» 
•4 
190 

225 

N 
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Schools  of  Ontario. — Continued. 


©IIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


1 

1 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 
1 

} 

1 
i 

1 

1 

5 

S3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

f 

s 

0 

1 

1 

t 

i. 
§  >-. 

Kg 

■II 

1 

u 

t 

3 

2 

.3S 

3« 
21 

3 

39 

300 

43 

15 

102 

104 

43 

40 

127 

402 

205 

135 

71 

132 

33 

60 

191 

8 

102 

189 

43 

127 
436 
205 
122 
108 
196 
48 

25 

50 
112 
300 
232 
133 

36 
202 
105 

85 

80 
153 

30 
149 
106 
233 
107 

73 
102 
257 
224 

98 
109 

674 
184 
665 

3 

4 

30 

357 

11 

3 
26 
58 
11 



8 
21 
85 
33 
37 
.42 

155 

*6i 
8 

'li 

29 
60 
45 

"'79 

66 

9 

2 

31 

....„ 

2 

6 
4 

•••^• 

8 
60 
33 
11 
39 

'215 
94 
86 
29 
55 
12 
24 

■  "eo 

45 
25 
63 
132 
4 
12 

"26 
2 

"'9 

'"*36 

50 

4 

12 

6 

5 

90 

63 

199 
60 

"25 
28 

"36 

■79 
""'9 

'■}8 

299 

60 

771 

433 

885 
70 

371 

93 

6 

291 

139 

'60 
90 
112 
944 
332 
184 







635 
193 

-82 

340 

'24'3 
307 
244 

'589 

"153 
'266 

581 

140 

1619 

•660 

"650 

2152 

348 

238 

ihi 

308 
268 

1064 
1370 
332 
200 
295 
713 

1 

n 

225 
11 
82 

ll   1 
71  11 

2 

27» 

.... 

127 

481 

205 

164 

108 

152 

63 

33 

40 

4 

50 

64 

70 

148 

107 

93 

2 

19 

11 

481 

395 
7 
3 
61 
37 
26 
60 
60 
60 
50 

112 
79 

132 
48 
10 

1249 
155 

'93 

6 

28 

157 


"m 

48 

66 

3 

18 

235 
72 
88 
46 
30 

'\i 

431 
78 
88 
13 
46 
10 
11 
3 
7 

95 

7 

120 

132 

18 

"16 

iool  212 

18S 

47 
54 

«1 
1£8 

03 

m 

129 

"87 

14 

21 

5 

11 

"I 

2 

13 

22 

3 

6 

■  **2 

72 
84 
14 
22 

"ii 

4 

10 
45 

7 

25 
66 
33 

13 

60 

200 



4 

60 
45 

60 

45 

50 

112 

296 

224 

98 

36 

116 

272 
66 
75 

170|  88 
132  132 

133 

44 

18 

92 
18 

441 

.  . 

10 

130 
73 

83 
162; 
153 

39 

25 
118 
127 
107 

37 
114 
227 
140 

98 
109 
266 
198 

95 
132 
140 
117 

99 

20   - 

20 

35 
20 

159 
985 
86 
100 
365 

20 

85)  

4691  985- 

16 

137 

86|  349 

18 
13 
42 

"445 

42 

127 

"27 
42 

'13 

"24 

IS 

120 
12 

25 
106 

'42 
127 
122 

102 
120 

20 
42 

"so 

3 

685  441^ 
64;  

57 

.10 

20 
64 

"392 
364 

60 
279 

30 
18 

4 

370  

"i02 

18 

137,  

'96 
140 

•  ""si::::  : 

639  

in  5 

67 
41 

90 
38 

90 
104 

"■46'i 

"432 
767 
12 
154 
469 
595 
377 
830 

fO 

140 

196 

98 

109 

196 

98 

109 

:::::::::  ::::: 

109 

109 

109 

432 

109 

"1 

35 
18 
12 
54 

109 

109 

'32 
45 
44 
22 

7 
60 





43-^ 

620 

30 

198 
95 
105 
140 
137 
314 

105 
44 

44 

44 

12 
22 

16 

"**4b 
10 

237 

36 

137 

300 

80 

n 

880 

12 
7.^ 

12 
75 
79 

m 

107 

73 

*72 

21 - 

40 

941 

31 

75 

112 

ioe 

4386 

5089 

5892 

5803 

50 

2168 

3411 

1490 

1865 

1866 

1660 

578 

1147 

1631 

448 

8026 

17571 

32-22 

40 
10 
35 
87 

40 
28 
35 
87 
12 
60 

40 
"26 

40 

'5 

30 

4 

6 

20 

*"l2 

"ii5 

120 
539 

"i(i 

28 
S5 

115 



'  ih''... 

■"25 

"26 

1 

in 

5 
10 

5   5 
8   6 

!• 

'>0 

20 

16 

20 

1 
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TABLE  a— The  Pmblic 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE 


TILLAGES- 

C9ntinued. 


b»th 

Bradford 

Brampton  

Brighton  

Oaledonia 

Carleton  Place... 

Cayuga  

Ohippawa 

Clinton  

Colbome 

Dresden    

Dunnville 

Klora 

Bmbro 

Fergui 

Fort  Erie  

Qananoaue 

Garden  laland  ... 

Georgetown. 

Hawkesburj 

Heapeler ,. 

Holland  Landing 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Kincardine 

Lanark  

Listowel 

Lucan 

MerrickTille  ...... 

Millpoint  

Mitchel  

Morrisburgh 

Mount  Forest  .... 

NewbuTffh 

Kewcastle  

New  Edinbuigh.. 
New  Hamburgh.. 

Newmarket 

Oilsprin^ 

Orange  ville 

Orillia 

Oshawa 

ParkhUl 

Pembroke  

Petrolia  

Portsmouth 

Port  Colbome 

Port  Dalhousie ... 

Port  Perry 

Preston 

Renfrew 

Richmond  

9eaforth 

Smith's  Falls 

Southampton  .  ... 

Stirling 

Streetsville 

Thorold 

Trenton 


ji 


I 


40 

69 
305 
111 
HI 
102 

71 

51 
137 

88 
196 
106 

70 

84 
134 
119 
236  137 
114   37 


125 
123 
156 


85 

121 

263 
41 

150 
96 
95 
65 

245 
37 

149 
70 

144 
70 
82 

101 
26 
75 

213 


127 

315 

112 

67 

143 

160 

137 

90 

43 

109 

146 

137 

40 

72 

146 

175 


34 
36 
83 
74 
82 
69 
42 
30 
170 
104 
121 
35 
60 
55 
94 
62 


4 


99 

133 
61 
22 
23 
91 

220 
63 

110 
98 
83 
76 

129 
95 

140 
24 
54 
12 

122 
68 

101 
75 
40 


348'  154 
100'  119 


65 

117 

35 

84 

70 

108 

109 

75 

20 

133 

67 

25 

45 

123 

93 


30 
93 

116 
65 
61 
85 
67 
82 

134 
34 
84 
80 
95 
39 

134 
30 
56 
36 
32 
62 
29 
27 
27 
96 

167 
54 
50 
41 
86 
90 
76 
53 
89 
50 
25 
15 
80 

138 
29 

187 
60 

293 
27 
25 
89 
44 
42 
85 

110 
58 
45 
29 

101 
62 
31 
90 


86 
171 


I 


I 


30 
41 
45 
60 
60 
92 
35 
37 
90 
40 
10 

102 
81 
9 
84 
15 
52 
7 
49 
31 
26 
32 
28 
27 
50 
33 
70 
22 
93 
25 
74 

105 

137 
58 
21 
20 
28 
72 
48 
83 
40 
77 
63 
16 

115 
24 
94 
52 

103 
34 
75 
28 
42 
37 
58 
45 
14 

151 

101 


12 


30 
37 
30i 


I 


50 
12 
36 

172 

28 

56 

6 


10 


41 


16 


52 


12 


30 


160 
270 
416 
311 
288 
348 
221 
199 
529 
261 
341 
267 
402 
157 
361 
844 
481 

80 
380 
391 
239 

82 
163 
330 
687 
202 
245 
248 
336 
225 
554 
249 
536 
202 
215 
104 
312 
405 
215 
300 
313 
879 
346 
123' 
512, 
212; 
278 
297 
481 
348 
270 
134 
407 
312 
239 
200 
189 
452 
333 


I 


140 
207 
350 
311 
288 
246 
165 
199 
488 
249 
254 
190 
348 
157 
386 

66 
335 
194 
244 
391 
279 

82 
163 
294 
637 
202 
245 
226 

70 
206 
434 
135 
380 
114 
130 

71 
312 
296 
180 
250 
259 
860 
210 
123 
492 
170 
223 


348 
195 

95 
407 
312 
239 
190 
195 
458 

48 


A 


140 
207 
418 
311 
270 
248 
214 
1^ 
483 
231 
385 
232 
386 
157 
391 
200 
365 

80 
244 
283 
251 

82 
163 
294 
634 
202 
245 
262 

80 
225 
434 
152 
455 
132 
210 

65 
312 
291 
152 
300 
259 
865 
220 
123 
644 
164| 
223 
223' 
382 
348 
180 
109 
407 
216 
239 
190 
184 
308 


100 
125 
244 
230 
136 


J 


49 
364 
86 
46 
73I 


74 
111 


179  171 


57 
"336 


114 


147 

374  341 

231   40 

171 

103 

157 

103 

279 

48 
164 

80 
209 

97 
123 

82 

73 
187 
364 
108 
135 
178 

40 
115 


! 


40 

279 

50 


155 
334 


96 


374 


70 

144 

80 


309 
453 
175 


230  210 

200  247 

119 

200 

196 

487 

126 

100 

415 

90' 
1341 
1051 
285 
211 
112 

59 
213 

99 
165 
135 
115 
191 
204 


47 
235 
183 


244 

193 

135 

115 

63 

65 


I 


1 
I 


65 

37 

244 

243 

75 

24; 

30 

121 

"aoI 

190! 
301 

168 
41 

212 
33 

108 
43 
78 
39 

174 
82 
80' 

187 

310 


601 

las 


::l 


148 
16 


40 
210 
200 

12 
100 
309 
352 
170 

16 
214 

71 
80   38 


75 
103 
211 

72 

"213 
37 
155 
136 
100 
125 
94 


140 

171 

315 

230 

138 

276 

83 

90 

80 

238 

164 

-  68 

158 

103 

344 

33 

395 

43 

781 

41 

279 

82 

26 

132 

387 

108 

245 

236 

20 

116 

434I 

89 

357 

132. 

100 

66 

165 

246 

60 

200 

259 

815 

220 

123 

492 

98 

154 

249 

481 

211 

U2 

63 

346 

216 

239 
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Schools  of  Ontario. — Continued. 


DIFFERKNT  BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


45 


... .    2.5 
23,   50 


60 

18 
6! 
9 


18 
108 


241 

9' 

59 

'■5 
37 


212 


33 


30 
12 
60 


20 


172 
12 


82 


92 

"ii 

BO 
15 


9 


I 
I 


651 


50 
50 
40 
145 
10 
58 
19 
47 
18 


78 
28 

16 
19 
52 
30 


15 

20 

4 

25 

104 

8 

156 

'21 
33 
35 
30 
12 
20 


72 

99 

16 

172 

"w 

31 
103 


82 

37 

7 

46 
14 
20 
30 


65 
27 
45 
45 
63 
94 
25 
50 
50 


108 
"29 


9 
59 
27 
127 
50 
20 
85 
42 


25 

104 

25 

210 

'"21 
33 
28| 
80| 
12 
60 
96 
62 
99 
16 

140 
13 
38 
31 

103 
30 


171 


417 

"eo 


394 


32 

15 

8 

73 


67 


312 

80 

215 

"309 
46 


18 


651  65  10 

5... 


45 


62 

18 
101 


'"29 


30 


148 


20. 


74 


348 


82 
37 
92 
45 

141 


42 


135 


78 


117 
40 


29 


31 


60 


56  78 

25... 


23'. 
1031. 


42 


.38 


10 


30 


14| 
19 


11 
8 


20 


16 


103 


30 


70 


45 
14 
22 
30 


10 


40 


^ 


11 


31 

62  "62 


20 


41   47 
4    8 


18 


66 


17 
103 


46 


4 
'"*6 
'"'8 
"46 
■"2 


16 

"2 
30 

—j 


42 


6 
1 

60 


70 


16 


14 
22 
80 
2 
12 
66 


24 
11 
42 
30 


I 
If 

r 


11 


13. 


65 

"iei 

■'75 


I 


■■sj 


>    o 


20 
83 


150 
82 

lib 


212 


40 


196 
776 


103 

78 


234 

"99 
136 
116 


105 
*336 

"94 

"ui 

204 

51 

"157 
437 
244 

"36 


82 

"46 
457 


524 


60 
312 
200 

40 

"409 
794 


712 


176 
481 
211 


234 


136 
209 


86 


108 


!» 
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TAPLE  C— The  Public 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE 


BEADING. 

' 

^ 

>* 

VILLAGES. 

S 

I 

1 

Cmcludtd, 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

s 

1 

1 

1 

QQ 

1 

6 

C 

1 

1 

6 

1 

5 

Uxbridge 

190 

35 

64 

78 

23 

410 

410 

410 

165 

190 

101 

220 

120 

Vienna . .     ... 

110 

76 

186 

126 

29 
61 

24 
9R 

93 
58 
55 
98 

256 
147 
471 
341 

256 
147 
452 
272 

185 
147 
471 
318 

146 
147 
316 
235 

163 

100 

256 
130 
133 
242 

100 

Wardflville 

Waterloo 

1371    107 

77 

"41 

141 

201 

8-J 

Welland 

159 

m3 

201 

WeUington 

YorkvOle 

27 

28 

43 

46 

15 

159 

132 

128 

llOi  

97 

112 

42 

341 

52 

136 

55 

44 

628 

508 

508 

2871    393 

235 

366 

335 

Total 

8831 

5799 

5246 

3980 

1474 

172 

22360 

19161 

19633 

12306 

8506 

7606 

14287 

9434 

Total  Counties. 

126369 

79466 

69895! 

53828 

24181 

5425 

252002 

252671 

250858 

132014 

45634 

77382 

148792 

79763 

"     Cities  .... 

10803 

62971  7085 

3982 

1708 

484 

246511  20859! 

24642 

12533 

14152 

8045 

20877   13647 

"     Towns  .., 

14825 

8<583|  7495 
5799   5246 

1 

5650 

2:^5    6791 

33690   299971 

32085 

19791 

13136 

12479 

24589!  15750 

"     Villages.. 

8831 

3980 

1474 

172 

22360 

19161 

19633 

12306 

8506 

7606 

14287 

9434 

Grand  Total, 

1872. 

160828 

100245 

89721 

67440 

29668 

6760  :^>2703 

322688 

327218 

176644 

81428 

105512 

208545 

Uffl94 

1871. 

123071 

87552 

90908 

74863 

52860 

8254 

293.H16 

290175 

298471 

149164 

49973 

66165 

176391 

1(W33 

Increase  

37757 

12693 

69387 

32513 

28747 

27480 

31455 

39347 

32154 

148<>1 

Decrease 

1187 

7423 

23192 

14^ 

1 
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Schook  of  Ontario. — Concluded. 


DIPFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


I 


i 


» 


n 


a 


If 
II 


I 
1 


44 


55 
90 

"22 
85 
30 
90 


55 


27 
80 
44 


647  1686  2795 

I 
— I — 


3371 


15.. 


72 


34 


34 


10 


10 


3092 


177 


1422 


756 


375 


734 


591 


4.<  22 


7!.., 
151  15 


588 


314  523 


915 


410 
256 


38 
1001 


300 
110 

502 
137 


3777 


9761 


250 


78331L5593 

2479:  3636 

2022   4386 

647   1685 


12981 
14139 


24635 
4820 
5089 
2795 


33083 
4673 
5892 
3371 


17269 

12891 

5803 

3092 


1918  10247 

1991  1406 

50  2168 

177i  1422 


6145  4164 

3155  2080 

3411  1490 

756  375 


25300  37339 
24874  32294 


47019  39055 
41420  36006 


4136 
4444 


15243 
9846 


13467 
9337 


7393 

1781 

1865 

734 


4432 
497 

1856 
591 


5935 

1172 

1660 

588 


313313794 
1208 


578 
314 


8109 
8356 


11773 
5723 


7376 
4279 


9355 
10379 


4691 
4735 


1147 


8836 

1643 

1631 

915 


1368 

204 

448 

52 


33804 
11975 


3777 


66497 

16254 

17571 

9761 


7353 
738 

3222 
250 


6672 
5726 


13025 
12555 


2072 
2586 


67582 
28516 


110063 


11663 
10198 


1158 


.  426 


5045 


5599  3049 


308 


5397 


4130 


247 


6050 


3097 


946 


1024 


44 


470 


514 


29066 


20084 


1366 
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TABLE  D,— The  Public 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


TOTALS. 


I 


I 


I 


iaiUOIOUS  DKirOMIHATIOHS. 


9 


d 


I 


I 


Total  Counties. 

"     Cities 

"     Towns.... 
"    Villages... 


Gmnd  Total,  1872. 
1871. 


Increase  . 
Deorease 


4543 
289 
400 
244 


65 
108 


6476 
5306 


2626 
2641 


170 


16 


2178 


166 


720 
57 
77 
49 


489 

77 
72 
19 


1356 

72 
123 

77 


1516 
68 
95 
67 


267 

3 

21 

11 


17 


19  44<  39 


2860 
2666 


903 
911 


667 


1627 
1583 


1746 
1662 


298 


66 


20 
15 


2\     2 
ll  U 


19l  47 


19 


ia5 


34 


44 


84 


34 


53 
44 


13   8 
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SchoolH  of  Ontario. 


TEACHERS. 


•a 

P  I 


CXBVEFICATBS. 


I 


I 
i 

I 


I 

I 
1 


h 

as 
I 

o 

3 


L 


It 
I 

2 


IJI 


I 

I 

15 


ANNUAL  BATiAWnW. 


1 


I 


1 


II 


It 


I 


H^ 


|i 


4  35 

1 
1 


4M3 
289 
400 
244 


135 
87 
55 
30 


579 
45 
65 
42 


818 
52 
99 
61 


583 
80 
63 
20 


1802 
25 
98 
75 


560 


651 

9 

28 

12 


190 
70 


600 

800 

1000 

750 


96 
400 
260 
144 


305 
628 
507 
436 


213 
246 
216 
212 


4 
•  14 


5476 
5306 


307 
327 


731  1030 

I 
517|  1512 


746 


84 


I 


15a3   400 


2000 
657 


578 
390 


700 
900 


452 


1000 
1000 


96 
100 


460 
449 


10 


170 


214 


1343 


482 


757 


316 


188 


200 


124 


11 
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TOTALS. 


TABLE  E.— The  PubUc 


SCHOOLS. 


I 


I 


•s 

I 


I' 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


I 


TITLE. 


1 


I 


SCHOOL 


•B 

h 
I* 


Total  CountieB. 

"     Cities 

"     Towns.. .. 
"     Village  . 


4441 

70 

165 

HI 


4325 

70 

155 

HI 


116 


-l_ 


Grand  Total,  1872.. 
18n.. 


4777 
4653 


4661 
4598 


Increase  . 
Decrease 


124 


6;i 


116 
55 


990 

898 


1891!    1273 
13 


61 


452 
425 


1999 
1928 


27 


71 


4381 

70 

155 

111 


4095 

64 

140 

104 


8077 

1294 

962 

280 


37661    1710 
1704       68 


1956 


1276 
1425 


4717 
4676 


4403 
4212 


314 
464 


10613 
10934 


118 


7924    2088 
7617>  Mti 


41 


191 


307 


149 


15d 


321 


1153 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 


VISITS. 


275 
15 
55 


l2 


16612 

1104 

1823 

745 


19284 
19054 


230 


30731 
2116 
2185 
1343 


EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 


I 


» 


60170 
6300 
7173 
3009 


36374 
34568 


1806 


76652 
75809 


843 


8614 

79 

271 

239 


"9203 
7284 


o  &    'So 

^     ilz; 


154612602  2199 


I 


Lectubbb. 


1708  2841 


1376 


1919;      332 


70) 

100 

69 


8 


56 


2639  2278 


202 


11 


Pbatebs 


is  m  e 


^  I'd  « 


228  2427 


309 


12 

56 

103 


2598 
2643 


56     45 


3411 
70 


MAPS  &  APPARATUS. 


o 


2747 
43 


138.    98 
841    55 


3703  2943 
336611928 


337 


3758 
70 


a 
§ 

I 

Eh 


27095 
788 


J 


153i  1729 


1356  4271 


63 
102 


1X0  11351  63 


4091 
3879 


1015  212  1396 


30747 
29351 


1584 
1344 


240 


70 


6391543 


48 


142  60 

I 

98  47 


4581 
4568 


13 


794 
464 


330 


70 

110 

71 


1794 
1252 


542 


s| 


I 


10-26 
12-00 
12-00 
1200 


1107 
1106 


0001 
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TABLE  R— The  Roman  Catholic 


TOTALS. 


'I 
o    I 


RECEIPTS. 


Total  Sections . 
"  Cities  .... 
"  Towns... 
"     Villages.... 


99 
22 
35 
15 


$  CtB. 

2759  66 


n 


if 


$Ct8.       $    CtS. 

33  25  14061  31 


■^1 

It; 


h 


I 


EXPENDITURB. 


S 

1 


5489  00  555  47 


2651  00 
610  65 


Grand  Total,  72 
71 


171 
160 


Increase... 
Decrease  , 


11 


11513  31  814  03 
9081  16  574  65 


181  25 
44  06 


10029  83 

13791  93 

3250  54 


2432  15 


239  38 


$  cts.;  $  cts, 

20702  88 


41133  61 
34815  34 


6318  27 


3848  66 
5064  06 
5143  &3 
1292  69 


21138  36 

21771  01 

5197  84 


15349  14 
25347  38 


9998  24 


$  CtB. 

15181  59 
12058  04 


15074  55  410  60 
3510  08   88  12 


68810  09 
69818  53 


1008  44 


9cbi 
106  70 

UIO  94 


J 


I 

1 


TIME  AM) 
PUPILS. 


45824  26 
42393  42 


3430  84 


$  cts. 
5414  57 

7969  38 

6285  86 

|i  1599  64 


1716  36  21269  47 
1256  88  26168  23 


459  48 


ft 

0 

I 

A. 

771514232 

6299j3aor 

1437    696 


21406'10S84 
2120010371 


4898  76. 


205    213 
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Separate  Schools  of  Ontario. 


TEACHEBS. 


3 
41 
10 


PUPILS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


1  . 
'I 


P 


6861 
7307 


1467 


I 


4686 
6369 
4863 
1141 


•c 


i 


'^ 


3809  1746 
4891j  5174 


3986 
1013 


! 


4296 
974 


C5 


14881830 

3584J3?24 

243112479 

I 
406  478 


606 
1983 

919 

I 
140 


30 
840 
220 

8 


I 


6 

380 

137 

11 


7 
679 


Maps,  Apfa- 

RATDS,  &a 


307 

246 

300 

72 


87 
22 
36 
12 


254 

249 


I 


167 
155 


165 
160 


20924 
20629 


15938 


13699 
13267 


12189 
13178 


7908  8011 
7337  7975 


12 


13 


442 


571 


3548 
3186 


1098 
1536 


633 
502 


357 
223 


831 


926 

926 


137 
128 


156 

148 


36 


362 


31 


IM 


60 


438 
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TABLE  G.-T!ie 


SCHOOI^S. 


High 
Schools. 


Alexandria.  

Almonte 

Amprior 

Barrie 

Beams  ville 

BeUeville 

Berlin 

Bowman  ville 

Bradford 

Brampton 

Brantlord 

Brighton  , 

Brockville , 

Caledonia 

Carleton  Place... 

Cayuga  

Chatham 

Clinton  

Cobourg 

Colbome , 

CoUingwood 

Cornwall 

Drummondrille . 

Dnndas 

Dunnville 

Elora 

Farmersyille 

Fergus »... 

Fonthill , 

Gait  

Gananoque  

Groderich 

Grimsby 

Guel^h 

Hamilton  

IngersoU 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Kincardine 

Kingston 

liindsay 

London 

L^Orignal 

Maniflft 

Markham 

Metcalfe  

Milton 

Morrisburgh 

Mount  Pleasant 

Napanee 

Newburgh 

Kewcastle 

Newmarket  

Niagara 

Norwood 

Oakville 


COUNTUB. 


MONEYS. 


RECEIPTS. 


Legi^atire  Grant 


Glengarry 

Lanark  

Renfrew 

Simcoe 

Lincoln  

Hastings  

Waterloo 

Durham 

Simcoe 

Peel 

Brant 

Northumberland 

fjeeds 

Haldimand 

Lanark  

Haldimand 

Kent 

Huron 

Northumberland 
do 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

WeUand 

Wentworth  

Haldimand 

Wellington 

Leeds 

Wellington 

Welland 

Waterloo 

Leeds 

Huron 

Lincoln 

Wellington 

City...; 

Oxford 

Dundas  

Grenville 

Bruce 

City 

Victoria 

City 

Prescott 

Ontario  

York  

Carleton 

Halton 

Dundas  a 

Brant 

Lennox  

Addington 

Divham 

York  

Lincoln 

Peterborough  .... 
Halton 


$  cts, 
24  79 


I' 


13  46 


2  40 


702  43 

442  50 

36  13 

1  92 

7  33 


242  21 
26  49 
425  87 
330  57 
469  45 
301  88 
19  88 


118  12 

1073  57 

160  58 

8  78 


24  26 

*'88"52 


579  90 
18  00 
49  05 
59  70 

ioo'oi 

72  91 

49  2t» 

105  10 


67  50 

176  94 

5  00 

I 

172  441 

3  3l' 

97 


59  50 


ri 


1^ 


Local  Sources. 


$  cts. 
400  00 
200  00 
340  00 
732  75 
.525  75 

1026  75 
;^80  00 
879  75 
380  00 

1098  75 
810  75 

470  00 
981  00 
480  00 
400  00 
499  60 
717  75 
518  26 

2582  25 
721  50 
400  00 
370  00 
453  75 

1110  00 

471  00 
398  00 
508  50 
443  75 
497  00 

3009  75 
614  25 
572  25 
712  50 
706  50 

3133  50 

•1408  75 

993  00 

400  00 

577  50 

2018  251 
508  50 

2434  50 
400  00 
404  00 
441  75 
400  00 
434  00 
545  25 
377  25 

2128  50 
777  00 
507  75 
592  .50 
416  00 
433  60 
421  76 


$Ct8. 


14  10 
18  35 
10  00 
21  45 


15  00 
5138 


50  00 


25  00 
30  00 


16  00 
27  49 
39  50 


79  43 


6  00 
65  30 
11  38 
27  00 


10  00 
im  88 


25  00 


25  00 
10  00 


15  00 


31  50 


18  00 


24  251 


20  00 

20  00 

7  07 

500 

60  67 


I 


h 


$  cts. 
424  00 


i 


$  cts. 


700  00 
521  00 
376  00 
690  78 
685  00 
995  40 
200  00 
649  37 
774  60 
610  00 

850  00 
1586  50 

467  73. 

5769  24 
376  00 
600  00 

1100  00 
346  60 
788  00 
365  00 
216  00 

1111  86 

851  77 
690  00 
776  00 
300  00 


693  00 


lets. 

25  00 

93125 


279  50 
186  50 


6  04 


440  00 

286  00 

117160 


280  00 


1187  63 
624  50 
400  00 

1647  70 

1612  12 
792  .50 
360  00 
5.50  00 
278  67 
618  oo; 
235  oo! 

1217  25' 
600  00 
202  00 

1318  75 
200  00 
300  00 
291  50 
112  12 
608  50 
538  50 
693  47 
300  00 
325  00 
225  00 
639  95 


230  00 
2664  26 


168  00 
334  30 


1467  65 


33  10 


1199  48 


101  75 


237  37 


140  08 
3187  97 


4  71 
2835  45 


600 
102  00 
119  15 


20  50 


244  20 


198 


634  26 
22  37 


243  60 

516  50 
478  85 
2O0  00 


150  00 


65  00 
357  60 
131  13 


'30  00 


••*392  35 

2014  22 

39  00 

739  80 
^00 

^iH 


•  Grant  for  two  years. 
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MONEYS. 


BXPKNDITURE. 


1 

■•a 


$  cts. 


321  25 

54  00 

192  75 

220  87 


28  97 
220  90 
167  04 

19  25 
190  69 


714  34 

2  58 

4511  40 

145  96 

150  00 

176  17 

73  68 

35  27 

57  18 

132  26 


16  25 

183  12 

50  00 

25  51 


274  17 


380  26 

389  76 

»144  88 

220  80 

32  32 

20  00 

29  50 

17  50 

20  00 


$  cte. 


50  00 


182  301 
25  00 
40  00 


61  61 

27  29 

1958  43 


44  35 
36  70 
20  00 
46  95 


30  00 
102  76 


100  00 

"id'so 


50  00 
60  00 


30  00 
60  49 
81  30 


158  86 
12  08 
10  00 

130  60 
24  01 
54  00 


20  00 
302  88 


50  00 


51  00 
20  00 


100  75 
"63*66 


38  00 
10  00 


48  50 


162  00 

40  00 

224  15 

41  60 

44  00 

30  57 

161  29 

10  00 

22  92 

104  65 

^1 

II 


$    cts. 
4  53 


17  68 
62  50 
88  48 
161  78 
43  85 


78  76 

278  17 

2835  30 

243  86 

64  00 

175  58 

166  07 

9026  34 

191  07 

68  59 
311  94 

45  47 

308  89 

600 

41  45 
333  11 

73  90 
528  87 


38  72 

52  00 

306  49 

215  03 

123  55 

31  50 

232  12 

1079  51 

353  06 

116  40 

23  38 

156  46 

254  65 

20  00 

415  10 

161  15 

3  00 

84  80 

23  00 

30  00 

60  00 

73  33 

252  44 

174  87 

10  10 

60  19 

91  67 

78  35 

81  16 


$  cts. 

872  03 

1021  25 

981  30 

1907  06 

1141  051 

1681  78 

978  27 

2120  90 

1021  30 

1827  42 

4725  50 

1018  86 

1764  00 

2039  92 

838  15 

8427  74 

1687  03 

1634  84 

4622  09 

1274  15 

1179  65 

764  48 

961  81 

2133  11 

1461  40 

1311  99 

1308  86 

769  99 

635  00 

5821  69 

1675  25 

1502  55 

2099  06 

2435  62 

6407  47 

2169  96 

1401  27 

910  05 

885  96 

3826  76 

1270  00 

4232  35 

1211  90 

609  00 

1678  10 

598  00 

922  00 

853  50 

780  98 

3455  23 

3329  72 

1200  22 

1993  34 

1032  24 

1333  14 

1133  73 


97  00 

6  24 

138  01 

369  19 


238 

31  29 

109  84 

112  86 

19  50 

382  67 


'"::*;;;■;;:;;: 

3  10 

54  .50 

290  84 

7  00 

156  69 

104  05 
88  99 

25  66 
75  96 
46  96 

PUPILS  AND  TERMS  OF 
ADMISSION. 


$  cts. 

1  76 

27 

110  00 

31 

58  70 

38 

67  25 

62 

15  42 

70 

46  75 

108 

10  58 

39 

33  75 

100 

446  63 

50 

18  28 

96 

135  23 

76 

63  06 

60 

121  33 

121 

26  68 

40 

28154 

45 

702  94 

68 

296  59 

90 

135  98 

61 

803  11 

167 

229  88 

80 

54  72 

41 

20  52 

41 

106  06 

47 

1162  32 

108 

2195 

60 

29  49 

46 

54  07 

59 

58 
43 

269 
56 
70 
56 
80 

230 
84 

113 
62 
68 

120 
71 

350 
32 
47 
52 
30 
44 
55 
59 

172 
72 
46 
62 
29 
44 
56 


Fees  per  tenn  of  three 
months  per  pupil 


Free 

Free 

Free 

94 

Free 

Free 

Free 

$1  50 

75  eta. 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Pree 

Free 

Free 

«2 

92 

$3  50 

Free 

Free 

Free  to  reddents.    $<> 

$2  50 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

$2  50  and  $3  50 

$4  36 

Free 

Free 

$3 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

$4  50 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

S3 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 

$1 

92 

$3 

Free 

Free 
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TABLE  G.— Tb» 


SCHOOLS. 

MONEYS. 

COUOTMB. 

RECEIPTS. 

Is 

LtgiiUaive  Grant.  1 

Local  Sourca.             j 

High 

Schools. 

1^ 

n 

n 

i 

i 

i 

1 

t 

Oakwood 

Victoria 

do      

Wellington 

Russell 

)  cts. 

$  cts. 

400  00 

750  75 

407  00 

249  00 

1076  25 

1182  75 

1076  25 

370  00 

693  75 

"460  00 
828  75 

9  cts. 

icts. 

200  00 
495  00 
260  00 
100  00 

1428  28 
500  00 
538  12 
515  00 

1379  80 
276  00 
200  00 
667  00 

1100  00 

1455  00 

fcts. 

$Ct8. 

80  00 

Chn^vnfi^,  ,-.,,..-, 

112  79 

83  23 

8  60 

25  00 

4  00 

11^  y 

Orangeville 

740  5 

Osborne 

100  00 

457.'^' 

Oahawa 

Ontario 

.2442*67 

2504  "i^ 

Ottawa 

City 

15  40 

25  00 
15  00 

1168  73 
360  63 
250  00 

5$M ::. 

Owen  Sound 

Grey 

1JI«(* 

PaV^n^tt-n)    ,....,,,. 

Brant 

Middlesex 

Renfrew 

'"21 66 

'*"24*56 
120  00 
392  50 

m^flc 

Paris     



30  62 

500 

2\£>]: 

Parkhill 

■'328  26 

2:5  -X' 

Pembroke 

^' 

Perth 

Lanark  

1S15  75 

PeterboroTurh 

Peterb<irough  .... 
Prince  Edward... 
Norfolk  

2913  00 

44(^^ 

Picton 



1109  25 
404  50 

1162  50 
317  00 
400  00 
426  00 

370  00 
359  25 
557  75 
434  00 
758  26 
732  00 
450  26 
400  00 

1060  50 
470  25 

371  00 
2695  50 

585  00 
993  75 
720  75 

1739  25 
354  50 
340  50 
380  00 
582  00 
426  00 
90  00 
478  60 
615  00 
438  00 

1.563  75 

24  00 

2475  00 

.■5063  5 

Port  Dover 

324  50 

raiB 

port  Hope 

Ontario  

Norfolk    .. 



2755  50 
218  50 

♦200  00 
617  67 
340  27 
300  00 

1100  00 
308  00 
657  65 
215  00 
350  00 
300  00 
533  50 
385  00 
244  00 

3366  28 
563  20 
524  00 
671  50 
17528  50 
477  68 
589  00 
200  00 
424^ 
158  00 
550  00 
344  81 
307  50 
300  00 

108125 
755  00 
49300 
822  00 

672  50 

4S'X)  VI 

Port  Perry 

33  33 

939  40 

15'38  -.^i 

Port  Rowan 

45  00 
21 

•^5  K'^ 

Preecott 

Grenville 

15  66 
20  00 

1058  V 

Renfrew 

Renfrew 

23666 
14  98 

mm 

"Rinlimmiil  TTill 

York  

Tijunbton  . 

38196 

122  78 

15  87 

im  If 

Samia 

5  00 

1785  '■o 

Scotland 

Brant  .      .   . 

358  i7 
180  00 
195  00 

1116  «4 

Simcoe 

Norfolk 

Lanark  

Lincoln 

20  00 

5166 

100  50 

140  00 

500 

1«6  5^ 

Smith's  FallB 

297  35 

06  61 

10  60 

248  31 

473  50 

204  53 

1337  24 

1539  SS 

Smithville 

lOOfi'^S 

Stirling  

Hastings  . 

5(X) 
19  50 

730"^ 

Stratford 

Perth ;.'...'.  .. 

Middlesex 

ISUl"! 

Strathrov  

1^:^ 

Streetsville 

Peel 

Lincoln , 

15  00 
66  00 

834  V 

St.  Catharines 

1601  00 

500  00 
100  00 
23166 
1^87 
454  35 
169  00 
100  00 

m^i 

St.  Marys 

Perth      

1248* 

St.  Thomas 

Elgin  

1749  41 

Thorold 

WpDand 

8  00 

105  88 

25  00 

15  50 

uu  1: 

Toronto 

City 

Hastings 

Ontario    

**i65'32 
70  00 

"m"66 
'm'ii 

245  00 

4060  86 

^SSSSi^ 

Trenton 

lifiSlJ 

Uxbridg© 

VankleekhiU 

1210  S 

Prefcott 



300  00;     95d  <> 

ViftTiniv 

Elgin        

i    IC-.^'* 

Wardsville 

Middlesex 

7.«« 

Walkerton 

Bruce  

28  10 
26  66 

■  "49*39 
92  50 
28  00 

G68I 

Waterdown  

Wentworth 

Welland 

'196*56 

*"»M(» 

120000 

2732  50 

»1  61 

imi^ 

WpIUtiH    .    

ir28* 

Weston 

York 

i^^ 

Whitby 

Ontario  

25  60 
17  60 

*i6233 

■^^ 

Williamstown 

Glenararrv 

214  40:       492  00 

m^ 

Windsor 

Essex 

Oxford 

"'m"5Q 

407  00 
733  50 

900» 

Woodstock 

7  25 

1^^ 

_^ 

Total,  1872 

"      1871 

10299  32 
8041  18 

•77930  25 

1613  37 
1268  01 

84970  82 
60674  IS 

20270  07 
18985  67 

28184  87 
19074  78 

Increase 

2258  141  12394  25 

345  36 

34296  6;] 

1284  40 

9110  09'  S»*  ^ 

Decrease 

*  Estimated,  no  account.  ^ 

t  To  the  above  $77930.25  must  \»  added  $600  paid  to  Meteorolo^cal  stations  on  account  of  1871,  ft*l  r* 

The  above  Table  includes  pajrments  for  the  last  half  of  1871,  partly  paid  in  December,  and  th«"^- 
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ligh  Schook. 

MONEYS. 

PUP] 

LS  AND  TERMS  OP 
ADMISSION. 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

If 

X 

4) 

1 

i 

* 

Fees  per  term  of  throe 
monthB  per  pnpiL 

632  00 

Sets. 

$CtB. 

Sets. 
48  00 

122  28 
26  36 
21  15 

710  00 

908  16 

96'32 

272  46 
43  79 
56  64 
150  00 
441  00 
334  97 

40  00 
253  01 

68  34 
•46  00 

84  09 
167  61 

41  49 
133  o:j 

45  83 

248  90 

337  58 

21  05 

107  2;} 

103  35 

252  87 

23  36 

2871  25 

191  46 

124  41 

^i  50 

9482  32 

63  63 

11  68 

32  25 

61  00 

S  cts. 

680  00 

1196  33 

686  96 

389  65 

2454  28 

,  6271  71 

1980  00 

1065  32 

2125  17 

149  06 

967  76 

1615  75 

4321  60 

3936  08 

729  00 

4144  00 

1479  23 

•645  00 

lOJiO  46 

9.59  27 

820  33 

1614  23 

1042  98 

1666  90 

1198  33 

971  40 

579  23 

1781  38 

1307  12 

7:^8  10 

8662  23 

1221  20 

1749  41 

1380  39 

23684  21 

1009  68 

1189  16 

872  26 

1006  00 

680  00 

667  25 

1000  37 

1728  00 

1953  24 

5495  60 

934  80 

900  00 

1674  06 

$  cts. 

32 
73 
26 
26 

105 
98 

160 
30 
66 
25 
24 
82 

240 

104 
34 

114 
58 
47 
62 
42 
43 
86 
43 
86 
62 
66 
37 

139 
76 
32 

255 
70 

122 
33 

194 
56 
46 
44 
60 
47 
20 
62 
79 
50 

•  157 

•  65 
76 
65 

Free 

975  00 
660  60 

48  00 

1         51  06 

1 

191  21 
63  27 
67  85 
50  25 
62  84 

llEnglisb.    $2ClM8ic8 

368  50 

1        i 

Free 

1675  28 
3726  15 
1950  00 

•      69  00 
572  40 

'ii'66 

91  48 

50  00 

111  12 

20  00 

100  92 

1547  11 

130  00 

1788  78 

17  98 

1 

65*66 

30  00 

Free 

S6and$4 

Free 

958  00 

69  68 

Free 

1700  00 

61  24 
26  27 
10  00 
86  75 
200 
48  00 
34  00 

Free  to  county.    $3 
Free 

30  00 
780  00 

125  94 

1359  00 

$4 

3777  r^ 

2006  00 

525  00 

2102  21 

84  00 
1127  17 

446**66 

29  00 

$1  50  and  75  cts. 

Free 

Free 

92  English.    93  Classics 

Free 

Free 

1300  00 
•600  00 

92  91 

900  00 
751  66 

16  37 

30  00 
40  00 

28  42 

1  00 

235  86 

171  30 

73  06 

Free 
Free 

750  00 

28  84 

3:i5  60 

16100 

28  00 

6  75 

5  00 

Free 

1050  00 
8;^  15 

96  70 

Free 
Free 

1350  00 

40  00 

Free  to  residents.    9:) 

854  00 

31162 
35  46 
141  37 
80  43 
21  63 
96  43 
1013  79 
27  00 

75  cts. 

945  35 

92 

462  00 

10  00 
74  10 

Free 

1585  00 
974  25 

18  96 

100  00 

40  75 

1640  70 

29  74 

Free 
Free 

644  00 
3895  60 
1000  00 

30  00 
144  68 

Free 
Free 
Free 

1625  00 

Free 

1235  00 
6020  99 

750  00 
1100  00 

840  00 

74  31 

7859  60 

146  06 

46  58 

27  58 

221  30 

50  00 

3100 

33  73 
304  63 
16  50 
20  16 
77  76 

Vree 
95 

Free 
Free 
Free 

821  00 

124  00 

Free 

680  00 
400  OO 
767  00 
1300  00 

69  00 
10  85 
51  90 

Free 

34  51 

33  43 

160  00 

791  46 

2901  32 

44  63 

66  95 
64  66 
60  00 
98  78 
192  50 
76  00 

ies  79 
145  29 
228  00 

60  00 
226  68 

85  96 

Free 
91 

1003  00 
2175  00 

34  15 

Free 
Free 

728  22 
900  00 

666  71 

Free  to  county.    92  50 
Free 

1400  00 

'7  59 



37  68 

228  89 

233  58 

91 

141812  16 
11386181 

31360  51 
24164  14 

3869  48 
2426  72 

32962  06 
12427  84 

210005  20 
162880  61 

13263  60 
10699  32 

7968 
7490 

17950  34 

7196  37 

1442  76 

20534  22 

57124  69 

2564  18 

478 



ttt  acooont  of  1872. 
»»lfof  1872. 
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TABLE  H.— Tie 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OP 


SUBJECTS. 


JIIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Alexandria 
Almonte  . 
Arnprior 

Barrie 

Beams  ville 
Belleville 

Berlin 

Bowmanville  . 

Bradford 

Brampton 

Brantford 

Brighton 

Brockville 

Caledonia 

Carleton  Place. 

Cayuga 

Chatham 

Clinton 

Cobourg 

Colbome 

ColUngwood 

Cornwall 

Prummondville 

Dundas 

Dunnville 

Elora 

Farmersville 

Fergus 

Fonthill 

Gait 

Grananoque 

Qoderich 

Grimsby 

Guelph 

Hamilton 

Xngersoll  . 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Kincardine 

Kinj<8ton 

Lindsay 

London 

L'Orignal 

Manilla  .. 

Markham 

tMetcalfe 

Milton 

Morrisbuigh 


*  Boys  only  classed  here,    f  ^o  report,  figures  taken  from  187L 


8 

1 

19 
IG 

6  

:« 

i:'.... 

12 
27 

1— 

20 

l""""Y,.... 

54  1 

25  > 

•I-;- 

i  ' 

i>7 
44 

29 

41 
15 
20 
21 

52 

1 - 

SQ 

1 

\ 

48 
40 
4] 

1        - 

13 

; r 

(i6 

16 

18 

6 

23 

« 

.1 

.1..   • 

10 

180 
15 
21 

19 

28 

\l 

80 

150 
56 

14 

'   58 

i 

23 

29 

57 
39 

U 

138 
14 

"••70         9 

27 

26 
16 

7 

1 

8 
24  1 

1 
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High  Schools. 


INSTRUCTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


SUBJECTS. 

CLASSlJjlCATION. 

^ 

s 

Sm 

1 

h 
5" 

1 

•2 

1 

el 

a** 

i 

1 

& 

A 

1 

If 

A 

5 

A 

1 

St 

3 

0 

English  Caurte. 

CloMical  Count. 

1 

5 
X 

Z) 

< 

20 
1 
20 
19 
57 
38 
17 
25 
6 
24 

OQ 

1 

1 

& 

1 

2 

30 
8 

10 
9 

17 
7 

10 

1 

1 

2 

^ 
^ 

27 
31 
38 
62 
70 

108 
37 

100 
30 
96 
73 
43 

121 
24 
45 
68 
90 
61 

144 
80 
41 
24 
47 

108 
48 
'      22 
58 
47 
43 

200 
56 
68 
61 
80 

233 
84 

113 
62 
68 
89 
71 

303 
32 
47 
52 
32 
36 
55 

27 
31 
38 
62 
70 

108 
39 

100 

30 

96 

•     73 

45 

121 
16 
45 
68 
90 
61 
89 
80 
41 
24 
47 

108 
60 
46 
60 
67 
43 

269 
66 
68 
52 
80 

233 
84 
98 
62 
68 

120 
71 

303 
32 
47 
62 
32 
44 
65 
\ 

1 

27 

• 

8 

15 
30 
8 
35 
13 
36 
14 
30 
36 
32 
68 
44 
70 
14 
4 
26 
36 
37 

119 
60 
12 
24 
29 
27 
20 
17 
10 
16 
11 

207 

8 

28 

36 

71 

129 
24 

113 
11 
30 

115 
38 
60 
10 
44 
24 
28 
30 
36 

3 

1 
2 
9 
4 
6 
3 
6 
3 
16 
4 
2 
7 
4 
1 

'"'42 

38 

10 
29 
13 
36 
14 
35 
10 
37 
25 
11 
70 
20 
13 
16 
60 
22 
68 
20 

'"2 
"21 

••8 

....■' 



It 

8 
8 

"14 

1 

12 

4 
8 
6 
9 

11      1 

3 

14 

16 

108 

17 

35 

8 
55 
73 

4 

120 

22 

8 

2 
11 
25 
20 
18 

29 
16 
40 

13 

1 

6!      6 

ie! 

3 

13 
39 

45 

28 

8 

30 

6 

7{ 

3! 

25 
10 

25 

""96 
20 

"15 
66 

25 
16 

16 

7 

5 

15 

27 

13 

7 

8 

73 

73 

11 

27 

1 

11 
12 
29 
17 
24 

46 
13 

1 

41 

2 

4 

8 

8 

12 

54 

14 

7 

3 

11 

9 

10 

13 

*?! 

70 

121 

89 

81 

19 
35 
17 
30 
14 
7 
33 

4 

4 
13 

',''. 

3 

8 

25      45 

20 

. 

::;::: ::::: 

4 

34 
3 

10 

35 

34 

6 



5' 

13 

16 

18 

84' 

! 

9 
10 
18 
16 
30 

7 
11 

7 

69 
10 

2 

24 

ij 

16 
20 
10 
30 

11 

"21 
8 



7 

"24 
6 

6 

i    29 

1       1 
47     47 

36i:::::: 
1 

22 

10! 

22t 

19 

10 

6 

2 

10 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
3 
6 

74 
4 
4 
4 

13 

43 
8 
4 
1 
6 

% 

9 
3 

13 
10 
12 
10 

6 
7 
6 

2 

47 

108 

4 

12 

47 

61 
...  .^ 

67 
40 

1 

ei 

55 

10 

6 

7 

51 
8 
3 
4 

62 
12 
46 

6 
21 
18 
212 
22 
23 
15 
20 
176 
20 
23 

7 
13 
43 
16 
80 

6 

3 
12 
16 
11 
20 

""4 

11 


""2 

66 

""3 

30 

30 

8 

""i 

10 

4 

7 

6 

'234 

36 
24 
12 
25 
48 
24 
14 

2 

10 
20 
36 

10 
11 

6 
18 

4 

18 
14 
64 
63 

i? 

63 

2 
4 

22 

"29 

2 
•37 

2 

27 

7 
50 
14 

■■96 
56 

36 

■39 

4 

14 



6 

53 

16 

4 

10 

6 

17 

28 

10 

13 

10 

4 

22 

23 

12 

19 



70 

18 

'"9 
41 
26 

2 

20 
10 

6 
11 
86 

6 

""8 

'"i9 
4 
9 

13 

13 
10 
57 
2.5 
12 
20 
24 
65 
15 
253 
18 
3 
12 

3 

4 

7 

26 

10 
80 

■""5 

10 
64 
12 

158 

"si 
m 

12 
30 
2 
31 
28 

■"I6 

97 

17 

3 

=1 

8 
12 

40 
4 

11 

19 

20 

5 

5 
36 

4 

20 

251    30 

20 

16 

■33 

253 

6 

16 
40 

263 
14 

1 

19 
2 
6 
6 

45 

37 

■*86 
19 



21 

178 
16 

70 

29 
6 
44 
12 
28 
10 
24 

3 



6 

8 

46 
16 

..  ..^ 

2 
14 

13 

25 

4 

6 

66 

2 

7 

6 



5 

2 

6 

11 
6 

1 

8 
6 

1 

55 

' 
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TABLE  H.-The 


NUMBEB  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  ^RANCHES  OF 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Mount  Pleasant . 

Napanee 

Newburffh 

Xewcastle 

Newmarket 

Niagara 

Norwood 

OakviUe 

Oakwood 

Omeinee 

Orangeville 

Osborne 

OsliAwa 

Ottawa  

Owen  Sound 

Paken^iam 

Paris 

Parkhill 

Pembroke 

Perth  .A 

Peterborough 

Picton 

Port  Dover 

Port  Hope 

Port  Perry 

Port  Rowan 

Presoott 

Renfrew 

Richmond  Hill... 

Samia 

Scotland 

Simooe 

Smith's  Falls 

Smithville 

Stirling 

Stratford. 

Strathroy 

Streetsville 

St  Catharines.... 

St  Marys 

St.  Thomas  

Thorold 

Toronto 

Tranton 

Uzbridge 

Vankledkhill 

Yienna 

•Walkerton 


SUBJECTS. 


35 
46 

7 


16 
30 
73 


32 
150 


34 


47 
38 


86 
'85' 


66 
37 


255 


194 


44 

60 


-'I 


59 

172 
72 
46 
62 
27 
44 
48 
32 
73 
26 
26 

105 
98 

150 
30 
66 
25 
24 
81 

240 

104 
34 

114 
58 
47 
62 
42 
43 
86 
43 
85 
62 
66 
37 

129 
76 
32 

255 
70 

122 
33 

194 
56 
46 
44 
60 
40 


i 

i 


59 

172 

72 

46 


36 
50 
32 
64 
13 
26 

106 
98 

110 
12 
66 
25 
24 
81 

240 

104 
34 

114 
68 
26 
62 
42 


43 
86 
62 
40 
27 

129 
76 
32 

204 
70 

122 
33 

194 
66 
46 
44 
60 
40 


172 
72 
46 
62 
27 
44 
60 
32 
73 
15 
26 

106 
98 

150 
14 
66 
25 
24 
81 

240 
98 
34 

114 
58 
47 
62 
42 
43 
86 
43 
85 
62 
66 
37 

129 
76 
32 

255 
70 

122 
33 

194 
56 
46 
M 
60 
40 


69 

151 

72 

46 

45 

29 

34 

40 

32 

40 

20 

26 

105 

98 

150 

17 

66 

25 

24 

81 

240 

100 

20 

114 

58 

47 

62 

42 


70 

40 

85 

62 

40 

23 
129 

76 

16 
255 

69 
122 

33 
178 

56 

46 

44 

60 

40  4 


35 


20 
17 
16 


12 
21 
20 
100 
34 


62 


70 
10 
85 


10 


122 


90 


46 
44 


59 
20 
15 
24 
10 
23 
11 
32 
19 
14 

4 
30 

6 
40 

5 
66 


25 
85 
72 
20 


140 

104 

1 

114 

58  I   33 

8 

40 

20 


58 
6 
85 
62 
4 
14 
32 
76 
20 
53 


83 
33 
133 
63 
46 
23 
42 
30 


j 

J 

a 

a 

59 

50 

172 

57 

72 

60 

46 

10 

62 

61 

29 

4 

44 

21 

56 

29 

32 

32 

73 

37 

26 

16 

26 

2 

105 

95 

98 

98 

150 

150 

30 

8 

66 

66 

25 

25 

24 

14 

81 

81 

240 

240 

104 

86 

34 

20 

114 

114 

68 

28 

47 

12 

62 

62 

42 

35 

43 

22 

86 

62 

40 

42 

85 

85 

62 

62 

60 

24 

37 

37 

129 

68 

76 

76 

32 

5 

255 

204 

70 

70 

122 

122 

33 

33 

192 

192 

66 

66 

46 

46 

44 

44 

60 

60 

40 

40 

I 


t 


25 

8 
43 
12 

7 

25 
32 
26 

8 

6 

105 

98 

52 

4 
21 

9 
10 
62 
240 
28  i 
16  I 
114  ! 
26  I 

4 

25 
17 
24 
20 
10 
45 
25 
18 

9 
26 
U 

8 
96 
63 
31 
15 
160 
39 
3L 
44 
30 
30 


1 


J     29 


6 

n 


37  I 


34 

17  i 


16 


•  Estimate — ^no  report 
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High  Schools. 


IKSTRUCnON  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INFOBMATION. 


SUBJECTS. 

ft 

I 

CLASSIFICATION. 

1 

o  i 

a"" 

^  .g 

1 

A 

i 

A 

s 

A 

A 

0 

H4 

A 

1 

English  Course, 

CUusieal  C&urte. 

& 

1 

,4  i 

o  3 
A^ 

£ 

£ 

1 

iS 

£ 

& 

& 

& 

25 

59 

172 
62 
46 
62 
27 
44 
46 
32 
64 
20 
15 

105 
98 

150 
28 
56 
25 
24 
81 

240 
2:'> 
M 

114 
68 
47 
62 
42 
43 
86 
43 
85 
62 
66 
32 

129 
76 
32 

256 
70 

122 
33 

194 
56 
46 
44 

69 

172 
72 
46 
52 
29 
44 
46 
32 
73 
26 
26 

106 
98 

150 
27 
66 
25 
24 
81 

240 
96 

25 
34 
10 

30 
163 



12 

30 

16 
15 
16 
19 
33 
12 

7 
10 

3 
18 

6 

8 
40 
59 
58 
12 
21 
15 

""i 
2 

*""8 
6 

17 

77 
17 
20 
35 
22 
44 
26 

2 
37 
12 

4 
94 
98 
79 
22 
68 

7 
13 
68 
119 
60 
14 
27 
30 
11 
23 
12 
18 
10 
29 
27 
21 
40 

6 
33 
32 
11 
141 
39 
26 

8 
146 
21 
16 
10 
18 

20 

17 
67 
Vib 
20 
12 
3 

6 

10 

7 

4 
46 
2^ 
10 
10 
10 
20 
17 

2 
17 

4 

7 

4 

21 

8 
3 
3 
20 
2 

"I 



26!   2 

22:   9 

10 

72 
36 
43 

12 

43 
7 

9 
6 
7 
4 

... 

'*"*5 

14 

8 

21 

22 

"12 

6 
2 
10 
2 
3 
3 

""6 

'3 

19 

25 
4 

""9 
32 
18 

■""so 

29 
20 

24 
18 
44 
16 
32 
46 

■  3 
40 

8 

1 
2 

3 

10 

8 

'\r::::. 

6 

30 
28 
18 

20 

2 

10 

3 

1 

1 

32 

32 

L 

2 

18 

io'  8 

2 

2 



2 
2 
20 
43 
7 
6 
3 

22 

10 

V 

3 
8 
30 
6 
3 
4 

1 

30 

25 

29 

60 
24 
42 
14 
47 
7 
9 
44 

1 

11 
19 

8 
19 
10 

6 

11 
13 
33 
6 
14 
30 

26 

3;^ 

23 

2 

14 

7 

29 

11 

140 

■20 

26 


"31 



49 

8 

6 
18 
10 

8 
65 
38 

8 
44 
24 

3 
26 
23 

6 
46 
12 
36 
22 

6 
21 
63 
41 

7 

13 

2 

8 

8 

9 
42 

3 

66 

66 

66 

...... 

^1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

12 

33 

7 

8 

10 

6 

9 

13 

'*32 
13 

13 
36 
M 

19 

3 

26 

"•iii:::::: 

18 
25 
2 
4 
6 
2 
1 

5 
39 

6 

5 
27 

4 

10 
13 

8 
27 
6 
4 
4 
6 
5 

4 

30 

45 
25 

106 
20 
15 
35 
12 
19 
6 
16 
23 
30 
13 
31 
19 

9 

17 

24 
2 

10 

34>  20 

1 

4 

30 

lli 
58 
47 
62 
42 
43 

22 
68 
22 
62 
10 
8 

37 

68 

"38 
31 

114 
58 

'*4S 
28 

37 
50 

"ii 

14 
"12 

2 

2 

30 

1 

4 

9 
9 
5 

12 
4 

? 

1 

1 

8 

4 

11 

6'  45 
4' 

3. 

12 
20 

2 
15 
18 
12 

4 
33 

2 

7 
11 

4 
4 
8 
2 
4 

62 

86!  43 
43f  ^ 

32 

1 

58 
62 

"40 



43 

'68 
62 
30 
14 

1 

10 

11 
68 
62 

9, 

85 
62 

4 

85 
62 
60 
35 

129 
76 
32 

255 
70 

122 

68 

62 

8 

3 

98 

7 

2 

16 

70 

122 

7 

1 

19 



30 

10 
'"'3 

g 

21 
40 
24 

2 
75 
63 
17 

8 
86 

"45 

34 

6 
2 

10 

1 

4 

25 

10 
6 

1 

1 
26 

4 

32 
30 

122 

20 
24 
70 
83 
33 
36 
66 
31 

"*42 
20 

16 

31 
13 
74 
16 
21 
35 
23 

I 

15 

39 
16 
22 
10 

8 
17 
12 
10 

26 

19 
3 

46 

12 

9 

4 

87 

17 

11 

4 

7 

10 

40 

16 

10 

3 

36j  26 

70 
122 

122 
33 

9 

6' 

5 

7 

6 

33 

1 

30 
3 
6 
6 
2 
5 



40 

194<  40 

2 


1 

40 
4 



14 

6 

35 

44  ^ 

46 
46 
44 
42 
20 

16 

20. 

46 

2 
6 
9 
6 

2 



23 

23 

42 
20 

60 
40 

40 

10.   1 
20 

2 

1 

1 
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TABLE  tt— The 


NtJMBRR  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  VABI0U3  BRANCHBS  OF 


man  schools. 


SUBJECTS. 


I 


J 


1^ 


I 
A 


i 


■^ 


i 


I 

a 


I 


3 

E 

•E 


Wardsville.. 
"Waterdown 

Welland 

Weaton 

Whitby 

Williamstow: 

Windiiop 

Woodstock  . 


167 


47 
62 
79 
50 
157 
61 
76 
65 


47 
62 
79 
50 
157 
61 
76 
60 


47 
62 
79 
50 
157 
61 
76 
60 


47 
62 
79 
50 
135 
30 
76 
40 


10 


79 
10 
35 
61 


6 
20 
79 


22 

54 


20 


60 


47 
62 
79 
60 
157 
61 
76 
65 


10 
28 
40 
50 
120 
54 
18 
40 


8 
15 
24 
36 
78 
40 
17 
17 


Total  1872.. 
•*  1871.. 


Increase.. 
Decrease 


2612 
2108 


7884 
7392 


7278 
6277 


7836 
7467 


7178 
6957 


3176 
2092 


3127 
2184 


7834 
7499 


6033 
4325 


2677 


219 


174 
213 


504 


492 


1001 


221 


1084 


943 


336 


1708 


1217 


180 


3» 


t  The  clasfli^cation  stUl  inooinplete. 
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Higb  Schools. 


INSTRUCTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


n 


SUBJECTS. 


H 


o% 


i 


I 
••5 

s 

I 

ll 


i 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Snglith  Course, 


ClasiicaZ  Count, 


2 

8 
35 
50 
22 
53 
25 
j6 


47 
62 
79 
50 
157 
56 
76 
65 


47 
62 
79 
60 
167 
61 
76 
651  56 


3 
14 

28 

6 

140 

50 

25 


2 


30 
39  39 
140 

25 
56 


2592 
1695 

897 


7613 
6656 


7715:293:3  2894 


7306 


857 


409 


202911522 
— I- 
9041372 


I 


20 

23 
132; 

25 

15   1 


2408 
1516 


892 


1618 
1142 

476 


216 


216 


2828 
2585 


243 


10 


3413860 
232.5059 


109 


1199 


900 
1007; 


8 
22 
30 

8 
19 
31 
36 

5 


15 


21. 


840  22C8;il54!  487 


-I- 


372  t 


,  468  ., 

107! !.. 


t  I  t 


4 

4 

6 

4 

6 

8 

4 

4 

11 

18 

31 

31 

5 

10 



3 

25 

2 

164 

+ 


1840  976 
t   + 


540.  316 

+   t 
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TABLE  H.— The 


MISCELLAinBOrrS 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

\ 

s 

Freehold,  leased,  or  rented. 

Size  of  playground. 

1 

•s 

1 

J 

J 
\ 

1 

h 

.9 

1 

s5 

Alexandria 

Frame 

Stone  and 
frame 

Frame 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame 

Brick 

1864 
1868 

'Rented 

i  acre 

167  ft.  X  280  ft 

Street 

% 

300 
6000 

1865 
1872 

1864 
1843 
l&K) 
1840 
1855 

16 

Almonte  t 

Freehold 

1 
1 

9 

Amprior 

1862 
1850 
1857 
1861 
1851 

Rented 

11 

Barne 

Freehold  

4  acres 

2500 
2500 
8000 
600 
8000 

12 

Heamsvillft  

Freehold  

2      "     

1 
1 

10 

Belleville ., 

Freehold  

U    *«     

8 

Berlin 

Rented 

i      "      ........ 

14 

Bowmfl-nville  -,,r, ,,....,.. 

Freehold  

1  "  .;;::....::..:.. 

1 

50 

Bradford 



1860 
1856 
1866 
1854 
1818 
185;^ 
185:^ 
1851 

11 

'  Brampton   

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone  

Brick 

Stone  

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame..  .. 

Brick 

Frame 

Brick 1 

Brick 

Stone  

Stone 

1856 
1868 
1859 

Freehold  

IVs"  

4000 
2500 
1000 
16000 
2000 
7000 

25 

Brantlord        

Freehold  .... 

1  "  :::::.:;:::::::::: 

36 

Bri^^hton 

Freehold 

1 
1 

18 

Brockville 

1856 
1840 

Freehold 

I  "  ;::::::.;:.::..::; 

83 

Caledonia ; 

Rented 

none 

12 

Carleton  Place | 

1870 
1868 
1855 
1869 
1855 

ia59' 

1856 
1806 
18:« 
1865 
1870 

1864 
1S60 
1866 
1863 
»62-70 

1859 

1850 
l359 
1849 
1866 
1871-2 

1846 
1842 
1861 
1852 
1862 
1849 
1862 

1864 
1858 
1863 

Freehold 

1  acre  

1 

15 

Cayuga  

Freehold  

1      "    

14 

OhA-tham 

Freehold  

k      "     

25 

Clinton  \ 

Rented 

Leased 

1  "  :::::::::;;::::::: 

9000 

"2600 
700 

1866 
1820 
1857 
1859 
1806 
1856 
1855 
1869 

1851 
1860 
1865 
1863 
1852 

• 

12 

Cobourg 

(_/ommon  ...•  .......... 

1  acre 

16 

Colbome 

Freehold  

1 

12 

OolUngivrvtH    

Leasehold 

1/6    "      

A      "     

9 

Cornwall 

Freehold  

13 

Freehold  

\  «  :.:.:::::;.:::;;.. 

4000 

"7666 

1500 
7000 

24 

T>nnda«?            ,.       

Freehold 

1  " 

A  "  

1 

14 

rHiTinvi^A 

Part   of    Public 

School  building 

Freehold 

10 

Blora 

2*    "    

18 

Farmersvillp. ...........  r . . 

Freehold  

i  "  "::::"::.:::"" 

1 

9 

Fergus 

"Fnnfchill      .  - 

Frame 

Stone 

Stone  ...... 

Brick 

Frame 

Stone 

Stone  

Brick 

Stone 

Stcme 

Frame 

Stone 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone  ..  .. 

Frame 

Frame 

Frame 

Rented 

13 

Gait 

Freehold 

7     "    

15000 

owned 

by  pub 

school 

1400 

700 

2000 

9000 

39 

G-ananoqne 

Freehold 

\     "    

1 

2D 

GSoderich 

Rented 

i     "    

1841 
1857 
1841 

12 

(rriijnuhy  ,, , 

Freehold 

14 

Guelph  ....^ 

Freehold 

4     "     

1 
1 
1 

20 

Freehold  

180  ft.  X  200  ft 

21 

Tncrftrtmll   

Freehold 

1850 

1846 
1842 
1860 
1792 
1854 
1834 
1822 

1864 

1858 
1863 

15 

Iroquois 

Leased 

Freehold  

1  acre  

3000 
300 

7000 

7000 
10000 
16880 

1000 

1000 
1200 
1000 

12 

KemDtville.,. 

i     »*    

16 

Kincardine  ., 

Freehold 

li    "         . 

1 

20 

KjTifl;«tnn ---„     , 

Freehold  

Freehold 

1%/,  - .:: ::: : 

36 

Lindsay 

4  -    

5  "    

1 
1 
1 

1 

12 

London 

Freehold 

Freehold 

36 

L'Orignal 

1     "    

11 

Freehold 

\     »<    

6 

Freehold 

!i  " 

7 

Metcalfe 

Rented 

r "  ;:.:;........::.. 

1 

10 
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I 
I 

M 


9 

100 
800 


80 

90 

750 


400 


300 
300 

40 
100 

50 
150 


2   600 
1   212 

1  ' 

1   200 
2 

200 


500 
250 


250 
800 


170 

1200 

75 

200 


100 
400 


2760 
300 

100 
500 


20 


5 

4 

15 


2 
10 


3 

5 

23 


37 


10 
2 
12 
15 
10 
14 
2 


15 


It 
II 


11 


10 


11 
7 


12 
"6 


1 

10 

23 

27 

15 

6 

1 

2 

5 

14 

4 


25 


20 
16 


14 
5 


1 
2 
1 
2 
11 


HEAD  MASTERS  AND  THEIR 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Walter  Rutherford,  B.A.,  Toronto, 
Abraham  Devitt,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

W.  O.  Middleton.  B.A.,  Toronto. 

H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A.,  ToroiUo. 

John  Read  Teefy,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Alexander  Biirdon,  SL  Andrfw't. 

James  W.  Connor,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

John  King,  A.M.,  Dublin. 

John  J.  Ma^ee,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Geoi^e  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto, 

J.  D.  O'Meara,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

A«  M.  Peterson,  B.A.,  Victoria. 

L.  Hamilton  Evans,  B.  A,  Trinity. 

W.  M.  Elliott,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

Irrin  Stuart,  B.A.,  Queen^t. 

L.  George  Morgan,  B.A.,  Trinity. 

W.  H.  Ballard,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

James  TumbuU,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Rev.  James  Roy,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

Alexander  Murray.  M.A.,  Aberdeen. 

Joseph  Adam  Clurke,  B.A.,  Victoria, 

James  Smithy  A.M.,  Aber<Uen. 

James  Y.  Cameron,  A.M.,  Queen's. 

John  Seth,  B.A.,  Queen^i,  Ireland. 

Richard  Waxd  Young,  B.A.,  Vie- 
toria, 

Thomas  W.  ^fills,  M.A.,  Toronto, 

John  W.  Raveill,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

JamM  £.  Burgess,  B.A.,  Qneen't. 

Alexander  Carlyle,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

William  Tassie,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  To- 
ronto. 

J.  Lawton  Bradbuxy,  M.A.,  Trinity. 


Hugh  J.  Strang,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Daniel  CampbeU,  Certificate. 
Alfred  M.  Lafferty,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
J.  M.  Buchan,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Thomas  McFarlane  Mclntyre,  M.  A. , 

Albert 
William  A-  WhitneVy  M.A.,  Victoria.^ 
James  Christie,  A.M.,  Aberdeen. 
John  Thomson,  B.A.,  Queen*$, 
Samuel  Woods,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
iRobert  Dobson,  Certificate. 
Benjamin  Bayly,  A.B.  Dublin. 
Finlay   Feiiguaon   Macnab,    B.A  , 

Queen'e. 
John  McCabe,  LL.B.,  Victoria. 
James  H.  Hughes,  M.A.   Toronto. 
Charles  Wesley  Stickle,  M.A.,  Fjc- 

toria. 
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i 
HIGH  SCHOOLa 

j 

^ 

i 

■8 

1 

II 
|1 

3 
1 

1 

S 

h 
1^ 

1 

Milton 

Frame 

Brick 

Concrete  . 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame 

Frame 

Brick 

Stone  

Brick 

Frame 

Stone  

Frame 

1853 

186r 

1848 

1866 

'54-72 

1869 

1853 

1836 
1854 
1852 

1858 
1860 
1871 
1866 
1850 
1861 
1869 
1864 

Leased 

1  acre 

$ 

1000 
6000 
2000 
15000 
5000 
6000 
1200 

1856 
1865 
1860 
1850 
1844 
1859 
1858 

1828 
1852 
1854 

1859 
1860 
1865 
1865 
1843 
1843 
1856 
1864 

20 

Sdrorrisbui^h 

Freehold 

1     "    

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

•v 

15i 

Mount  Pleasant 

Freehold 

2     "    

2     "    

20 

I7apane4 ..     ...... 

Freehold 

20 

Newbutgh 

Freehold 

U   "    

8 

NewcasUe 

Freehold 

r   « ... 

8 

Newmarket  

Freehold 

1  « :..:... 

38 

Niagara 

Rented 

i  " 

20 

Norwood 

Freehold 

I  "  :.::..:: :: .. 

4000 
2600 

2000 
2000 

1 
1 

1 

1 

11 

Oakville 

Freehold 

1  " 

60 

Freehold 

5 

Omemee 

Freehold 

18 

Orangeville 

Osborne 

20 

Freehold 

f  ".■:::::::::::.:::::: 

1000 
6000 

1 
1 

15 

Oshawa 

Freehold 

13 

Ottawa  

Rented 

Only  public  square.. 

96 

Owen  Sonnd 

Freehold 

10000 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

Pakenh  am 

Freehold 

12 

Paris  

22 

Pm-VWII 

Brick 

Frame 

Stone 

Brick  2  ... 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Frame 

Brick 

Frame 

Frame 

Brick 

Frame 

Brick 

Stone 

Frame 

Frame 

Brick 

Brick 

Brisk 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Frame 

Brick  and 
stone 

Frame 

Frame 

Brick 

1870 
1863 
1852 
'60-71 
1871 
1866 
1862 
1857 
1860 
1867 
1856 
1853 
1856 
1867 
1867 

1871 
1864 

1867 
1866 
1866 
1849 
1828 
1861 
'40-72 
1825 
1871 

1866 
1860 
1&57 

Rented 

I     "    

1872 
1863 
1830 
1830 
1832 
1856 
1866 
1868 
1863 
1850 

1852 
1844 
1857 
1830 

1844 
1863 

1853 
1862 
1861 
1850 
1829 
1861 
1853 
1860 
1808 

1866 
1858 
1848 

12 

Pembroke 

Freehold 

8 

Perth 

Freehold 

i     "    

3000 
30000 
4000 
7000 
4000 
1500 
2000 
8000 

i 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

12 

Peterboro*    

Freehold  . 

2     *•    

50 

I>icton 

Freehold 

3          (( 

12 

Port  Dover. 

Freehold 

2      ** 

14 

Port  Hope 

Freehold 

1      "     

22 

Port  Perry 

Freehold 

I  "  :.:: 

16 

PortRowim    

Freehold 

1  " 

20 

Prescott 

Fi-eehold  

I  *•  :.:::::::::;:;;::; 

20 

Kenfrew 

Town  hall 

J  " 

60 

lliclimnnrl  Hill 

Freehold  

1  « :.. 

1000 

4000 

3000 

10000 

10000 
500 

1200 
5000 

11 

Samia , 

Freehold  

li " 

10 

Scotland j 

Freehold  

r  "  ::::::;:::;::::::: 

11 

Simcoe. 

Freehold 

3     "    

32 

Smith's  Palls. 

Freehold 

Freehold 

1     "    

12 

HTnithvillp ,     -,.. 

I  "  ::::::::::::::::: 

12 

Stirling ^ 

Freehold  .     .    . 

I  " 

1 

1 
1 

1 

9 

Freehold ; 

I  «  :.:::::::::;::;::: 

19 

Stittthroy 

Rented 

1  " 

14 

Streets ville 

Freehold 

«* 

1000 

8000 

10000 

15000 

1000 

30000 

500 
1000 
1000 

12 

St.  Catharines 

Freehold  

« 

20 

St.  Mary's 

Freehold 

« • 

i 

20 

St.  Thomas 

Freehold  

ec 

8 

Thorold 

Rented 

*t 

13 

Freehold 

1       "      

12 

Trenton 

Freehold  

4/6    "      , 

1 
1 

ir 

TJxbridge 

Freehold  .     ... 

none 

20 

TankleekHiU 

Leased 

J  acre 

5 
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I 
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HEAD  MASTERS  AND  THBK 
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$ 

100 
100 
120 
800 
100 
80 
1000 


50 
800 

100 
500 


250 
500 
750 
500 


120 


1 
2 
2  ,    600 


500 
200 
600 
300 
300 
200 


300 
700 
400 
600 


50 


500 

25 

150 

700 

500 

750 

60 

1254 


250 
75 


6 

5 

10 

2J 


6 

5 

10 

10 

2 


14 
12 


3 
12 


2 

"26 

""i 


2 

3 

12 


11 
20 


6 
10 


1 

10 
4 


3 

6 

3 

2 

18 

12 

12 

9oi^ct! 

6 


12 


lO^ct 


1 
15 

4 
18 

4 

6 


20 

"at 


15 


5 
10 


49 


1^5 


Rev.  Nelson  Bums,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Edward  Poole,  B.A.,  LennoxviUe, 

P.  Alvan  Switzer,  B.A.,  Victoria. 

John  Campbell,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

Alfred  McClatchie,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

Rev.  Stuart  Poster,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

William  Randle  Nason,  B.A.,  To- 
ronto, 

Rev  Charles  Campbell,  pro.  tern. 

Tohn  Moore,  M.  A.,  Victoria. 

Rev.  William  Lmnsden,  M.A.,  Vii- 
toria. 

Alexander  Sim,  A.M.,  Aherdun. 

John  Shaw,  Certiicate. 

John  Maxwell,  B.A.,  McGHU. 

P.  L.  Dorland,  B.A..  AlbeH. 

W.  W.  Tamblyn,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

J.  Thorbum,  M.A.,  McOiU. 

Henry  De  la  Matter,  Certificate, 

William  H.  Law,  B.A..  Victoria. 

Jonathan  William  Acres,  B.A., 
Trinity. 

D.  A.  McMichael,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

R.  George  Scott,  B,A.,  Toronto. 

H.  H.  Robs,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

James  B.  Dixon,  M.A.,  Wesley/an. 

Edward  T.  Crowle,  M.  A. 

James  Lumsden.  M.A.,  Aherdfcn. 

Adam  Purslow,  Certificate. 

Dngald  McBride,  B.A.,  Victoria. 

(xeorge  F.  Shepley,  B.A.,  Victoria. 

Moses  McPherson,  M.  A.,  Victoria,. 

Archibald  P.  Knight,  B.A.,  Queen's. 

James  Crozier,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

William  Sinclair,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Andrew  McCulloch,  B.A.,  QueerCs. 

!Dion  Cornelias  Snllivan,  LL.B.,  To- 

I    ronto. 

iW.  Taylor  Briggs,  B.A-,  Trinity. 

William  Cruickshank,  A.M.,  Aber- 
deen. 

John  N.  Mnir,  B.A.,  McCiU. 

C.  J.  Macgregor,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

W.  M.  Nichols,  B.A.,  THnUy. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Westney,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

J.  Howard  Hunter,  M.A.,  Toronto, 

William  Tytler,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Rev.  Geor§re  Grant,  B.A.,  Toronto, 

A.  D.  Cruickshank,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Archibald  McMurchy,  M.A.,  To- 
ronto. 

Henry  M.  Hicks,  B-A.,  Toronto. 

William  Dale,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Andrew  Agnew,  B.A.,  QutaCt. 
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Vienna 

Walkerton... 
Wardsville  . 
Waterdown 


Welland 

Weston  

Whitby 

Williamstown 

Windaor 

Woodstock 


Total,  1872 
"       1871 


Increase.. 
Decrease  . 


PP 


Brick  . 


Brick. 
Stone  . 

Brick  . 
Brick  . 
i  Brick  . 
Brick  . 
Brick. 
Brick. 


1862 


1859 
1854 

1870 
1858 
1846 
1859 
1872 
1849 


I 


Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 

Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 
Freehold  . 


1 


lA  acres.. 


i  " 


With  public  school., 
lacre 


3500^ 
5000 

1000 
3100 
4000 
2400 
16O0O 
3600 


65 
60 


1 


n 


ii 


1850 


1860 
1857 

1857 
1857 
1846 
1828 
18M 
1843 


14 

m 

li 
30 
13 
12 
IS 


I  li87 


2J» 


N.B.— It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  above  amounts  given  as  the  value  of  buildings,  include  the  porticfB 
*  Could  not  be  reckoned -in  total. 
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II 
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I 

'o 
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HEAD  MASTERS  AND  THEIK 
UNIVEESITIES. 


I 

250 


200 


3       200 

1  I    175 
1000 
300 


151 

144 


300 


60 
66 


90 
87 


3 
10 


1 


3 
6 

10 
2 
8 

10 


78 
78 


486 
567 


300 
388 


213 
222 


636 
532 


81  I      88 


E.  M.  Bigg,  M.A.,  Toroflto, 

Thomnfl  Armstrong,  B.A.,  Trinity. 
David  Hamilton  Hunter,  B.A.,  To- 
ronto,   • 
WilUam  Oliver,  B.A.,  Tormto. 
John  Somerville,  M.A«/  Toronto. 
S.  Arthur  Marling,  M.  A,,  Torontoi 
Alexander  Jamieaon,  B.A.,  Queen's, 
James  H.  Johnston,  M,A.,  Toront: 
Geoige  Strauchon,  Certificate, 


174 


65 


•ccnpied  by  the  Public  School  Department. 
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TABLE  I. — Certain  Results  of  Meteorological  Observations 


Obsibvers  :— Pembroke— B,.  €r«orge  SooU,  Esq.,  R  A. ;  OomwaU—Jamm  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A., ;  Barht- 
Goderiek—Kugh  J.   Strang,  £gq.,  B.A.;   StnUfordr-C,  J.  Macgregor,  Esq.,  M.A. ;   HamiUon—J.  U 


Stations. 


Pembroke. 


ComwaU. 


Bazrie. 


Petetbcnoq^ 


Latitude 

Longitude ^ 

Height  above  the  sea 


45<>  50 
77**  10 
423  ft 


45^*  0 
74«  60 
176  ft. 


44«25 

7y»46 
779  ft. 


44<<20 
TS*^  25 
670  ft. 


Babombtbb. 

Corrected  to  Sft*^  and  approximatelp 
reduced  to  tea  leveL 

/at  7  a.m.  ... 

Annual  mean  pre«ure  <  ^  P'JJ;  ; ;; 

Vmean 

Highest  pressure 

Date  of  highest  pressure 

Highest  monthly  meau  pressure 

Month  of  highest  mean,  pressure  

Lowest  monthly  mean  pressure 

Month  of  lowest  mean  pressure 

Lowest  pressure 

Date  of  lowest  pressure 


Temperature. 

/'at7a.m 

Annual  means  <  **  J  P'^  

I  at  9  p.m 

__         '  Vmean...^ 

Mean  maximum 

Mean  minimum 

Mean  range 

Greatest  daily  range 

Day  of  greatest  range  

Least  daily  range  

Day  of  least  range 

Highest  temperature 

Day  of  highest  temperatiure 

Lowest  temperature 

Day  of  lowest  temperature 

Warmest  month 

Mean  temperature  of  warmest  month 

Coldest  month 

Mean  temperature  of  coldest  month 

Warmest  day 

Mean  temperature  of  warmest  day  . 

Coldest  day 

Mean  temperature  of  coldest  day.... 


Tension  of  Vapour. 


29-729 
29-700 
29714 
29-714 
30-423 


29*9616 
29-9233 
29-9299 
29-9319 
30-610 


7  a.m.  January  2,7  a.m.  January  2 

29-8587  30-0436 

March  October 

29-5972        '         29-8576 


/at  7a.m 

Annual  means  If^l  P;^  ;-;-;; 

vmean 

Highest  monthly  mean  tension .. 
Month  of  highest  mean  tension.. 
Lowest  monthly  mean  tension  .. 
Month  of  lowest  mean  toosion  .. 


July 

28-686 

1  p.m.  Nov.  7 


36*'  9 

45<>  8 

4fy>  8 

41*'  21. 

53'>  9 

30*>  1 

23^  8 

64'*  9 

February 

7<^  9 

September  20 

99°  9 

June  20 

-38^  0 
December  25 

August 

73°  2:i 
December 

10°  41 

June  20 

860  53 

December  25 

-22°  23 


•311 
•421 
-347 
•359 
-823 
Augrust 
-075 
December 


July 

29-268 

1  p.m.  March  4 


37**  01 
47°  12 
.39°  91 
41°  35 
Imperfect 

30°  59 

Imperfect 

do 

do 

do 

do 

91°  8 

August  9 

-28"  5 

December  25 

July 

69°  69 

December 

lio  74 

July  16 

79°  50 

December  24 

-15°  80 


•259 
-296 
-272 
•276 
•.'»74 
July 
•074 
December 


29-5656 

29-3972 

29-5432 

29-4987 

30*406 
9  p.m.  Dec  24 

29-8251 
December     < 

291267 
July 

28-304 
1  p.m.  July  2 


39°  12 

48°  64 

39°  75 

42°  50 

53°  72 

29°  41 

24°  31 

63° 

May  6 

6°  1 

October  26 

95°  6 

July  2 

-24*  6 
Dec  24,  25 

August 

69°  55 
December 

16°  81 

June  20 

82"  57 

December  24 

-10°  83 


•257 
•301 
•264 
•274 
•561 
August 
•087 
December 


29-9091 
29-8818 
29-8858 
2»-9922 
30-503 
9  p.m.  Jamuiy  1 
29-9963 
October 
29-8391 
January 
29-068 
7  a.m.  May  2? 


37°  4-2 

50°  77 

4V>  U 

43°  11 

560  03 

30°  06 

24°  97 

590  1 

A^ril25 

4°  6 

Februarr  V» 

980  2' 

August  S 

-23*^  2 

December  3?i 

Julv 

72^  57 

December 

14°  Oi 

July  -2 

sr  77 

December  24 

-13^30 


•293 
•469 
•327 
•363 
-809 
Auguei 
•080 
December 
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Ten  High  School  Stations,  for  the  Year  1872. 


B.  Spotton,  Bsq.,  M.A. ;  Peierbofvvffh—Jago0B  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  BeUmile—A»  Bnidon,  Esq.  \ 
dian,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  Smcoe—Tiism  C.  SttUivan,  Esq.,  IX.B. ;  TTtncfMxr— JameB  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  M.A. 
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TABLE  I— Certain  Results  of  Meteorological  Obsemtim 
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TABLE  O.— The  Superannuated  or  Worn  out  Public  School  Teachers. 


KAMf. 


I 


Period  for  which  the  pftTmeuU 
were  made. 


m 

fJ3 
71 
72 
73 
78 
79 
«2 
8:i 
84 

87 
88 
92 
93 
96 
107 
110 
111 
114 
115 

li- 
ne 

119 
120 
121 
122 
126 
138 
129 

m 
m 

137 
139 
140 
141 
142 
144 
145 
148 
149 
1.56 
159 


Donald  Carrie   

Thomas  J.  Graffe 

James  Benton , 

Peter  Stewart 

W.  R.  ThomhiU 

John  Fletcher 

John  Nowlan 

George  Reynolds , 

John  Donald 

Angus  McDonell , 

James  Forde 

Gideon  Gibson 

Donald  McDongall 

Thomas  White 

Rev.  Joshua  Webster  , 

Konnan  Mclieod 

William  Foster 

WUliam  G-lasford 

John  Vert  

William  Henson 

William  Keams 

James  Lots 

John  Heady 

Hector  McKae 

Enuly  Cozens 

William  Dermott 

Walter  Hick 

Daniel  Wing 

Martin  Deverenic 

Michael  O'Kane  

Alejunder  Jenkins 

Isabella  Kennedy 

William  Miller 

Robert  Beattie 

John  L.  Biggar , 

William  Corry  

Marianne  Ederington  .. 

Peter  Fitzpatrick 

James  Kenoe 

James  McQueen  

John  Miskelly  

Nicholas  Fagan 

Anthrew  Power 

Catharine  Snider 

John  Tucker 

John  Brown  , 

John  Monaghan 

Richard  Youmans 

William  Ferguson , 

Thomas  Flanagan 

Edward  Ryan , 

Daniel  Sheehan , 

Alexander  Middleton... 
Archibald  McCormick  . 


84 
65 
76 
89 
74 
63 
81 
77 
73 
77 
70 
87 
72 
82 
78 
80 
72 
62 
62 
75 
80 
80 
83 
76 
67 
74 
84 
69 
76 
80 
78 
70 
86 
77 
80 
82 
61 
80 
72 
65 
74 
78 
54 
63 
79 
74 
68 
68 
72 
76 
81 
88 
73 
75 


23 

20i 

18 

22 

10 

20i 

25 

17 

20 

23 

19 

22t 

L3 
17 
18 
21 
26 
16 
20 
24 
20 
26 
20 
20 
16 


$  cts.  { 
72  00  I 
72  00 

100  00  I 
88  00 
88  00 
72  00 
96  00 

114  00 
82  00 

134  00 
72  00 
76  00 
56  00 

95  00 
88  00 
64  00 
88  00 
74  00 
86  00 
92  00 

100  00 
68  00 

104  00 
80  00 

108  00 
52  00 

100  00 

104  00 
92  00 
82  00 
72  00 
88  00 
40  00 
82  00 

100  00 
68  00 
80  00 
92  00 
76  00 
90  00 
50  00 
52  00 
68  00 
72  00 
84  00 

104  00 
60  00 
80  00 

96  00 
80  00 

100  00 
80  00 
80  00 
64  00 


$  cts. 
68  00 
68  00 
96  00 
84  00 
84  00 
68  00 
92  00 

110  00 
78  00 

130  00 
68  00 
72  00 
52  00 

91  00 
84  00 
60  00 
84  00 
70  00 
82  00 
88  00 
%  00 
64  00 

100  00 
76  00 

104  00 
48  00 
%  00 

100  00 
88  00 
78  00 
68  00 
84  00 
36  00 
78  00 
96  00 
64  00 
76  00 
88  00 
72  00 
86  00 
46  00 
48  00 
64  00 
68  00 
80  00 

100  00 
56  00  , 
76  00  I 

92  00 
76  00 
96  00 
76  00 
76  00 
60  00 


^ 


For  the  year  1872. 


*  The  pensioners  are  subject  to  a  deduction,  before  payment,  of  $4  for  annual  subscription,  required  by  law. 
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TABLE  0.— The  Superannuated  or  Worn  out  Public  School  Teachers. 

NAME. 

1 

1 

1 

•s 

1 

1 

I'S. 

"Ill 

iff! 
ill 

Si 

Period  for  which  the  paymwh 
were  made. 

161 
1(J2 

16o 

Thomas  Baldwin 

James  Bodfi«h  

E.  Redmond 

Willi^iti  TfildyftH  . 

74 

69 
72 
60 
77 
68 
68 
77 
67 
65 
(jS 
(J3 
67 
72 
80 
74 
79 
72 
63 

(;8 

62 
67 
75 
57 
68 
•71 

13 
20 
32i 
19 
33 
9 
18 
19 
20 
22 
21 
23 
21 
29 
30 
22i 
16 
14 
14 
23 
15 
15J 

m 

30 
18 
21 
11 

$  cts. 

52  00 

80  00 

130  00 

76  00 

132  00 

36  00 

72  00 

76  00 

80  00 

88  00 

84  00 

92  00 

84  00 

116  00 

120  00 

90  00 

64  00 

56  00 

56  00 

92  00 

00  00 

62  00 

110  00 

120  00 

72  00 

84  00 

44  00 

62  00 

100  00 

108  00 

74  00 

108  00 

80  00 

116  00 

134  00 

144  00 

92  00 

124  00 

80  00 

100  00 

88  00 

112  00 

48  00 

72  00 

'60  00 

104  00 

112  00 

68  00 

136  00 

130  00 

64  00 

68  00 

148  00 

150  00 

96  00 

120  00 

lets. 

48  00 

76  00 

126  00 

72  00 

128  00 

32  00 

68  00 

72  00 

76  00 

84  00 

80  00 

88  00 

80  00 

112  00 

116  00 

86  00  1 

60  00 

52  00 

52  00 

88  00 

66  00 

58  00 

106  00 

116  00 

68  00 

80  00 

40  00 

48  00 

96  00 

104  00 

70  00 

104  00 

76  00 

112  00 

130  00 

140  00 

88  00 

120  00 

76  00 

96  00 

84  00 

108  00 

44  00 

68  00 

56  00 

100  00 

108  00 

64  00 

132  00 

126  00 

60  00 

99  67 

144  00 

146  00 

92  00 

116  00 

^ 

Vf\) 

Mary  Kicbards  

170 
171 
17? 

W.  B.  P.  Willianw 

Julius  Aneley  

ThnmM  Ridker 

173 

174 
178 
170 

Matthew  M.  Hutchius 

Helen  McLai-en 

Ralph  McCalluin 

f 

184 

John  Dods 

18»; 

P.  G.  Mulhern 

Thomas  Sanders  

'JO  I 

George  We8t<»n 

Robert  Hamilton 

John  McDf>nn*?ll 

Jo^ph  r).  1^om*on  .  . 

Henry  Bartley      

John  Cameron 

Melinda  Clarke 

Jampif  Hni wn  . 

•JOI' 

Daniel  Calla^han 

James  Robinson 

•'07 

Jane  Tymiall 

}  For  the  vear  1872. 

*Jll^> 

William  BeU     

•.^K) 

William  Brown 

54          13 
39     1     25 
63     1     27 

^         }^ 
66         27 

69     1     20 

•>io 

Tames  Armstrong 

211 

Caroline  F.  Mozier 

Eliza  Barber   

214 
21« 
21 7 

21->=l 

Jamw?  ^frFarlanft  .. 

J.  C.  VauEvery  

Benjamin  Woods 

John  Younghusband  

WiHiatri  Frvinrt  

72 
77 
74 
60 
72 
62 
74 
77 
67 
77 
69 
69 
72 
77 
67 
61 
63 
75 
71 
61 
70 
74 
68 

29 

i-^ 

23 

31 

20 

25 

22 

28 

12 

18 

15 

26 

28 

17 

34 

32i 

16 

17 

37 

37i 

24 

30 

22!) 

Aiiyus  McGillia  

•221 

Richard  Campbell 

James  Mahon 

•»24 

Duncan  Calder 

•>-/8 

John  Douglass  

r20 

Daniel  McGill 

2^^) 

John  Lenaten 

■•:>1 

Anna  McKay 

"S-^ 

Sidney  RuhhcU 

2^3 

Patrick  ShirrefiF  

K<>lMTt  Jordan  

•^^^ 

David  Kee 

•>37 

Thomiis  Dorothev  

2;;8 

Thomas  Whitfield  

William  Beaton  

240 

John  Robiuiion 

For  the  years  1871-2. 

242 

'  James  Briccrs   

\ 

24i 
24i 

VFor  the  year  1872. 

Adam  (»ni*»isjiiH   ..  '  

'  John  Graydon  

j 
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TABLE  0.— The  Superannuated  or  Worn  out  Public  School  Teachers. 


NAME. 


46  I  ChaileB  Judge 

47  John  Ro08  

48  John  Roberts 

49  1  Alexander  Vraaer 

51  ManrCVawford 

52  Wimam  Lewis 

53  John  Russell 

154     Geoive  Wilson 

555     W.  P.  McGrane  

»)  I  John  OolviUe 

!57     Charles  R.  Ashbury 

!58  I  Benjamin  Meeds 

m  I  J.  A.  G.  Williamson.... 

JW  I  Timothy  Finlay 

Kl  I  Thomas  Howatson  

262    Thomas  McNeilUe 

^^  I  Alexander  MacLeod.  .... 

^  I  William  Moore 

ii»5  I  Thomas  C,  Smyth  

m  .  Geonje  Wilken 

^  I  Michael  Gallagher , 

368     Robert  Futhey 

'^'i  I  John  McXau^hton 

if70  I  Alexander  Mclntyre    .. 
^l  !  Frederick  Rimmington 

272  I  Hugh  Duff 

273  James  W.  McBain 

274  I  John  Ouin 

275  I  Adam  Robi?i8on 

27»)  ,  Mary  Blount  Thorn  .... 
277  ,  John  Walsh 


62 

62 

71 

04 

52 

55 

07 

73 

79 

66 

65 

63 

53 

64 

73 

75 

68 

52 

69 

64 

52 

66 

53 

53 

40 

59 

39 

51 

66, 

49 

77 


17 

22 

16 

14 

15 

22i 

30 

20 

33i 

17 

18 

23i 

17 

28 

10 

1(U 

48 

23 

15 

25 

29 

32 

29 

24 

12 

23 

20 

31 

16i 

14 

40 


1 


$  ct«. 

68  00 

88  00 

61  00 

56  00 

60  00 

90  00 

120  00 

80  00 

134  00 

68  00 

72  00 

141  00 

68  00 

168  00 

60  00 

99  00 

288  00 

i:^  Ou 

90  00 

150  00 

174  00 

192  00 

174  00 

144  00 

72  00 

138  00 

120  00 

186  00 

99  00 

84  00 

240  00 


$  cts. 
64  00 
84  00 
60  00 
52  00 
56  00 
86  00 

116  00 
76  00 

130  00 
P4  00 
68  00 
73  00 

170  00 

124  00 
60  00 

97  00 
164  00 
118  00 

90  00 

122  00 

126  00 

128  00 

63  00 

31  00 

12  00 

98  00 
110  00 

i;io  00 

95  00 

44  00 

•63  00 


Poiod  for  which  the  pAymenta 
Wersnuide. 


For  the  year  1872. 


For  the  years  1871-2. 


For  the  year  1872. 


11942  67  I J 

! 


Xore.-  In  tbe  above  table,  where  the  number  is  omitted,  the  pensioner  is  either  dead,  has  resumed 
tt'iKhing,  or  has  ¥dthdrawn. 

*  Pensioners  now  receive  an  amount  at  the  rate  of  9G  per  year  of  service,  but  for  1872  they  received  at 
the  rate  of  U. 

+  In  addition  to  the  above  t2.10,  paid  to  Mrs  G.  W.  Moore,  being  amour.t  due  to  her  on  decease  of  her 
hoAhand,  a  subscriber  to  the  fund ;  and  $2'i6  were  returned  to  subscribers  withdrawing  from  the  fund. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Report  anb  Suggestions  with  respect  to  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes OF  Ontario,  for  the  Year  1872,  by  James  A  McLellan,  Esq.,  LL.D.,* 
Insfecior  of  High  Schools. 

Sir — I  have  the  honour  to  eabmit  the  following  remarks  on  the  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  of  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  suggested  by  what  has 
fallen  under  my  observation  since  the  last  general  Keport  was  laid  beK>re  you. 

It  would,  I  am  sure,  be  deeply  gratifying  to  an  Inspector  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the 
Schools  entrusted  to  Us  oversight  in  the  language  of  unmixed  praise.  But,  as  imperfec- 
tion marks  everything  of  human  origin  and  human  management,  School  reports  must 
indulge  in  the  language  of  censure  as  well  as  that  of  encomium.  Indeed,  the  former  will 
generally  be  more  prominent  than  the  latter.  For  as  progressive  improvement  and  ulti- 
mate excellence  can  be  secured  only  by  the  successive  correction  of  defects,  it  will  be 
natural  to  point  out  the  weak  points  rather  than  dwell  upon  the  strong — ^to  show  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture  oftener  than  present  the  reverse.  What  is  praiseworthy  will  be 
referred  to  in  general  terms ;  what  is  censurable  will  be  discussed  at  large.  An  Inspec- 
tor's criticisms,  however,  are  generally  directed  against  prominent  defects  which,  from 
their  inveteracy,  mav  be  considered  inherent  in  the  system,  and  for  which  the  teacher  is, 
perhaps,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible.  And  even  where  an  Inspector  is  opm- 
pelled  to  refer  to  faults  which  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the  teacher,  he  does  it  in  no  un- 
kindly spirit.  He  may  sometimes  err  in  judgment,  and  his  censure  may  be  too  severe  ; 
bat  in  au  cases,  as  he  awards  praise  with  pleasure,  so  he  censures  with  regret.  But  if  the 
language  of  apparent  fault-finding  is  often  used,  it  is  not  because  there  is  no  admitted 
ground  for  that  of  commendation.  There  is  certainly  much  to  commend  in  the  High  School 
system  of  Ontario,  and  much  to  command  admiration  in  the  men  who  are  doing  its  work. 
There  are  many  teachers  of  high  attainments,  of  deep  earnestness  of  purpose,  of  rare  pro- 
fessional skill,  of  noble  enthusiasm,  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  grandest  of  all  professions. 
But  all  will  admit  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  our  Schools  ;  and  all  Teachers, 

*  In  oonsequence  of  the  decease  of  the  Bev.  J  G.  Mackenzie,  the  General  Report  for  1S72  was  made 
by  Dr.  McLeUan  alone. 
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all  Inspectors,  all  School  authorities,  have  one  common  aim — to  render  our  NatLonnI 
System  of  Education  more  efficient  for  the  accom|>liBhment  of  its  grand  design — to  which 
end  we  reach  forward  towards  that  perfection  which,  though,  permips  unattainable,  shall 
for  ever  be  our  goal. 

CLASSICS. 

I  have  little  or  nothing  special  to  report  in  connection  with  this  department.  The 
'^  moral  suasion  "  formerly  so  effective  in  inducing  pupils  to  study  Latin  seems  to  be  lees 
exerted  in  that  direction  now  that  Latin  is  not  a  necessaiy  part  of  the  High  School  course. 
At  the  same  time,  the  decrease  in  the  number  studying  Latin  has  not  been  so  great  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  few  Schools  in  which  there  was  really  no  demand  for 
classical  learning — but  which  had,  nevertheless,  kept  up  appearances  by  a  half-hearted 
study  of  the  omnipresent  Arnold — ^have  wisely  devoted  their  attention  to  other  and  (to 
them)  more  important  subjects  of  the  course.  Some  of  these  Schools  are  rapidly  attaining 
the  enviable  position  of  *^  English  High  Schools,"  and  are  doing  excellent  work  in  educat- 
ing our  Public  School  teachers,  and  in  conferring  on  many  the  inestimable  benefits  of  a 
sound  English,  mathematical  and  commercial  education.  Those  who  think  that  the  de- 
crease in  the«number  of  pupils  studying  classics  in  the  High  Schools  is  evidence  of  dimi- 
nished efficiency  are  mistaken.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Schools  referred  to  have  abandoned 
uncongenial  fields  for  others  equally  important,  which  they  are  cultivating  with  marked 
success.  These  Schools,  even  if  they  do  but  little  in  Latin,  have  a  great  work  before  them, 
and  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  some  of  our  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes  are  doing  excellent  work  in  Classics ;  amd»  having  the  means  to  im- 
part a  Classical  education  worthy  of  the  name,  are  determined  to  retain  Classics  m  that 
prominent  place  to  which  their  great  value  as  an  instrument  of  education  justly  entitles 
them. 

MATHEMATICS. 

In  most  of  the  Schools  there  has  been  an  appreciable  improvement  in  this  department; 
in  a  few,  the  progress  has  been  quite  marked,  especially  in  Arithmetic  In  the  best 
Schools,  I  have  received  prompt  and  accurate  solutions  of  questions  fuUy  as  difficult  as  any 
thai  have  been  set  for  Jirst-class  teachers  at  the  Provincial  examinations.  And  the  studeuu 
thoroughly  understood  what  they  were  about.  They  had  been  taught  to  th^ ;  they 
were  not  obliged  to  ask,  in  plaintive  accents,  when  a  quest  ion  was  proposed  in  **  strange 
language  " — "  Please,  Sir,  what  rule  is  that  ? "  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  however,  that, 
in  a  majority  of  the  Schools,  there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  To  these,  the  remarks 
of  the  last  Eeport  are  still  applicable : — "  In  Arithmetic,  we  find  too  many  of  the  pupils 
slaves  of  rule  and  formula,  not  capable  of  interpreting  the  formula  (which  ought  to  be 
banished  from  Arithmetic),  and  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  reasons  of  the  rule.  They 
are  quite  obUvious  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  principle,  or,  granting  that  it  has,  they  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  it  concerns  them  to  hum  it."  To  show  what  idea  some  of 
them  have  of  the  reasons  of  rules,  I  may  cite  an  instance : — In  one  of  the  Schools  I  found 
a  student  who  had  ''  gone  through  the  Arithmetic."  Indeed,  he  had  been  teaching  some 
time  in  one  of  the  rand  Schools ;  but,  finding  the  "  New  Examinati«»ns  "  for  teachers  a 
'*  little  hard,"  and  himself  a  "  little  rasty,"  he  had  condescended  (as  his  general  demeanour 
seemed  to  indicate)  to  honom  the  High  School  with  his  presence.  The  number  4f  waa 
set  on  the  black-board,  and  the  gentleman  who  *'  had  been  through  the  'Rithmetic  was 
asked  if  he  could  "  give  the  rale  for  changing  that  mixed  number  to  an  Improper  Frac- 
tion ?  "  A  flush  of  indignation  overspread  his  countenance  as  he  replied,  with  emphasis, 
"  Certainly  I  can."  As  he  gave  no  practical  evidence  of  his  ability  to  do  it,  he  was  asked 
if  he  "  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  the  nUe."  He  rolled  out  the  answer  in  tones  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  Stentor — "  Multiply  the  whole  number  by  the  denominator 
of  the  fraction,  and  add  in  the  numerator-r-r-r !"  After  a  compliment  upon  the  accuracy 
of  his  answer,  the  following  colloquy  took  place : — **  Do  you  know  that  rule  to  be  correct  T 
'*  Certainly  I  do,"  "  Very  good :  how  do  you  know  ?"  "  Why— why — ^Sangstkr  says 
so  " — ^his  look  and  tone  expressing  more  clearly  than  words  could  have  done  his  conviction 
that  he  had  "floored  the  Examiner  that  time !"    I  have  very  frequently  received  similar 
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answers — showing  that  the  old  rote-system  still  prevails  in  some  quarters.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  numbers  of  High  School  pupils  were  unable  to  solve  the 
question — "  I  gained  $3,300  in  two  years ;  the  second  year's  gain  was  20  per  cent,  more 
than  the  first  year's  gain ;  find  the  gain  for  each  year."  Still,  in  all  the  Schools  (or  nearly 
all)  there  was  some  improvement,  and  in  a  few  the  progress  was  very  gratifying.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  progress  next  year  will  be  very  decided. 

FRENCH  AND  OERMAN. 

The  number  studying  Grerman  has  somewhat  increased,  but  there  are  few  advanced 
pupils.  French  is  well  taught  in  a  good  many  Schools.  The  number  studying  French 
will  be  largely  increased  if  it  be  made  part  of  the  English  course,  and  an  option  between 
French  amd  Greek  be  permitted  in  the  Classical  course. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

But  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  this  subject  in  our  Higt  Schools.  Indeed 
in  very  few  Schools  has  there  been  more  than  a  respectable  beginning.  This  I  think  a 
grave  defect.  Natural  Philosophy,  when  well  taught,  is  not  inferior  to  geometry  in  de- 
veloping the  reasoning  powers.  Its  practical  use,  also,  is  very  great.  Industry,  sobriety 
and  quick  perception  are  not  sufficient  to  make  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  workman. 
Without  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  he  will  never  advance  beyond 
the  application  of  a  few  barren  rules,  and  he  will  be  often  driven  to  very  circuitous  me- 
thods, at  a  great  waste  of  time  and  material,  in  arriving  at  results  which  could  be  ob- 
tained more  easily  and  readily  by  scientific  methods.  Many  mechanics  possess  consider- 
able inventive  talent  that  frequently  leads  to  speculations,  which  terminate  not  only  in 
their  own  disappointment,  but  in  the  ruin  of  others.  How  many  weary  hours  have  been 
spent  in  the  vain  attempt  to  discover  "perpetual  motion,"  which  a  very  elementary 
knowledge  of  mechanics  would  have  saved.  If  the  ability  which  exists  to  a  large  extent 
in  many  of  onr  workshops  were  only  directed  by  some  mechanical  knowledge,  it  would 
frequently  lead  to  the  most  important  results.  At  the  very  least  the  pupils  from  the 
High  Schools,  and  indeed  from  all  our  Public  Schools,  should  be  made  acquaintedjwith 
the  mechanical  powers,  the  composition  of  forces,  and  the  centre  of  gravity.  Thm  may 
easily  and  elegantly  be  done  by  assuming  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  "  principle  of  work  done."  From  this  principle  which,  when  clearly 
explained,  is  quite  as  self-evident  as  some  of  Euclid's  axioms,  the  principal  propositions 
in  the  above  subjects  may  bo  deduced  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner.  After  each  pro- 
position a  variety  of  questions  should  be  given  to  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  it ;  and, 
when  possible,  the  results  should  be  verified  experimentally.  When  taught  in  this  way 
Natnral  Philosophy  will  be  anything  but  a  "  dry  subject,*'  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  will  more  than  compensate  other  subjects  for  the  time  spent  in  the 
study  of  this  one. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Natural  Science,  including  chemistry,  botany,  natural  history,  which  has  been  wisely 
Tnade  a  part  of  the  programme  of  studies  for  High  Schools,  has  made  some  progress  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  I  am  compelled  to  say,  very  little.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
subject  has  been  too  long  excluded,  and  every  effort  must  now  be  made  to  place  it  in  its 
proper  position.  In  whatever  light  we  view  it  ihe  subject  is  important.  The  late  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Koyal  Commission,  says,  "  There  is  no  intellectual 
<lis€ipline  more  important  than  that  which  the  experimental  sciences  afford.  Their 
whole  occupation  consists  in  doing  well  what  all  of  us  during  our  whole  life  are  engaged 
in  doing  for  the  most  part  badly.  All  men  do  not  affect  to  be  reasoners,  but  all  profess 
and  attempt  to  draw  inferences  from  experience  ;  yet  hardly  any  one  who  has  not  been 
a  student  of  the  physical  sciences  sets  out  with  any  just  idea  of  what  the  process  of  inter- 
preting experience  really  is."  To  many  it  is  useless  to  recommend  a  subject  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  admirable  instrument  of  mental  culture.  They  want  their  children 
to  learn  something  useful.     I  would  draw  the  attention  of  such  persons  to  the  opinion  of 
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the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  given  also  before  the  Royal  Commission :  "  I  have  seen," 
he  says,  '^  in  Australia,  Oxford  men  placed  in  positions  in  which  they  had  reason  bitt^lj 
to  regret  that  their  costly  education,  while  making  them  acquainted  with  remote  erents 
and  distant  nations,  had  left  them  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  placed 
them  under  immense  disadvantages  in  that  struggle  with  her  which  they  had  to  mam- 
tain."  But  I  think  all  must  admit,  when  brought  to  think  about  it  at  all,  that  the  men- 
tal discipline  implied  in  science  culture  is  inestimable ;  that  the  knowledge  gained  is  an 
addition  to  our  happiness  ;  and  that  the  aptitude  of  applying  our  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
suits of  life  increases  our  material  prosperity. 

Natural    science    cannot     be     taught  from    books,   and    all  efforts  to   teach  it 
as  we  do  Latin  Grammar  will  prove,    as  they  ever  have  done,  miserable  failures. 
And  yet  many  cling  to  that  method  as  tenaciously  as  the  Romans  clung  to  their 
consecrated  geese.    In  teaching  Natural  History  it  is  not  needful,  as  many  natura- 
lists   do,  to    place    in     the    forefront    the    classification    of   the    objects    they   are 
concerned  with.      Classification  must  be   the  result — can  only  be  the  result — of  a 
large  knowledge  of  individual  facts ;    and  it  is,  therefore,   unintelligible  without  a 
considerable  extent  of  that  knowledge.     The  masters  themselves  acquired  the  classifica- 
tion, or  formed  it,  on  the  same  condition  of  previous  acquaintance  with  the  things  clas- 
sified.    Classification  in  natural  science  ought  to  take  its  natural  and  logical  position  be- 
hind, not  before,  the  knowledge  of  the  things  it  deals  with.     Even  in  Naiural  HiUcry, 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  department  of  natural  science  to  teach  in  a  practical  manner, 
a  good  teacher  will  not  be  content  with  communicating  facts  and  illustrating  them  by 
suitable  specimens.     He  will  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  of  making  his  pupils  draw 
inferences  from  the  facts  presented  before  them.     For  instance,  let  us  tskke  the  very  ^uni- 
liar  example  of  a  toothy  and  draw  the  inferences  from  it.     It  possesses  fangs  and  is  sharp 
pointed.     It  is  a  double  tooth,  a  small  one.     The  fangs  lead  us  to  infer  a  socket  for  them 
and  tkjaw^  the  jaw  a  skuil  and  skeleton,  and  these  a  vertebral  columny  a  nervous  cord  and 
brain.    From  the  sharp  point  we  infer  that  the  animal  does  not  grind  its  food,  for  which 
a  flat  rough  surface  is  necessary,  but  tears  it,  and  therefore  feeds  on  flesh.     A  flesh-teaier 
necessarily  has  feet  to  correspond,  it  will  therefore  be  armed  with  claws ;  and  as  the 
tooth  is  very  sharp,  we  infer  that  the  animal  feeds  on  living  prey,  is  wholly  camivorouSf 
and  tk&t  its  claws  are  proportionally  sharp.     Being  a  flesh-feeder  we  know  much  of  its 
digestive  organs,  which  are  short,  compared  with  those  of  herbivorous  animals.     It  is 
probably,  therefore,  the  tooth  of  some  small,  carnivorous  quadruped — ^most  likely  the 
tooth  of  the  domestic  cat ;  and  if  we  have  extracted  it  beforehand  for  the  sake  of  our  in- 
ferences, we  can  speak  with  greater  certainty  upon  this  point.    The  power  of  inference 
based  upon  previous  knowledge  was  exemplified  by  Owen  in  the  case  of  the  Dinomis,  in 
a  manner  that  made  him  a  demigod  for  the  time.     From  the  structure  of  a  single  bone 
he  determined  it  first  to  be  that  of  a  bird,  and  then  built  up  the  typi^  bird  a  fossil 
giant,  rivalling  Sinbad's  roc — his  inference  being  verified  after  a  few  months  by  the  dis- 
covery of  complete  fossil  remains.     Natural  History  taught  in  his  way  would  get  pupiU 
over  the  ''  wearisome  bitterness  of  their  learning,"  changing  it  indeed  for  an  ever-increa^ 
ing  eagerness  for  knowledge  which  would  count  nothing  a  difficulty  that  helped  to  feed 
an  inquiring  mind.     What  I  have  said  with  respect  to  Natural  History  applies  with  stall 
greater  force  to  Chemistry.    The  proper  way  to  teach  it  is  not  by  books,  but  by  introduc- 
ing the  chemical  bodies  to  the  notice  of  the  pupils,  and  causing  them  to  ascertain  by  dieir 
own  observations,  and  express  in  their  own  unaided  language,  the  results  of  such  observa 
tion.     Previous  to  the  performance  of  each  experiment,  the  teacher  should  see  that  the 
pupils  had  the  clearest  ideas  possible  to  them  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings,  of  thf 
bodies  on  which,  and  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which,  he  was  conducting  his  experi- 
ments.    In  all  cases  the  information  should  be  elicited  by  a  system  of  Socraiic  qu^s^mm^, 
founded  on  the  observations  of  the  pupils,  rather  than  by  direct  "  telling." 

BOTANY. 

In  some  Schools  this  subject  is  well  taught.  Of  course,  the  true  basis  of  knowledge 
of  Botany,  is  that  familiarity  with  the  actual  character  of  plants,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  direct  and  habitual  inspection  of  them.     The  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
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know  the  plants  and  to  separate  their  different  parts  ;  to  give  their  proper  names  to  the 
parts ;  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another ;  and  to  find  out  the  relation  of 
one  plant  to  another  by  the  knowledge  thus  obtained.  To  teach  Botany  in  this  way,  the 
actual  plants  must  be  had,  Drawings  of  them,  however  good,  are  poor  substitutes.  There 
are  very  few  Schools  around  which  space  might  not  be  obtained  for  a  few  beds  in  which  the 
typical  plants  of  the  more  important  families  should  be  planted,  and  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  give  each  pupil  two  or  three  specimens  of  each  plant.  By  a  little  care  and  study  the 
different  £unilies  might  be  made  to  flower  in  succession,  and  thus  a  supply  of  fresh  speci- 
mens would  be  at  hand  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Natural  EUstory  might 
take  the  place  of  Botany  during  the  winter  months. 

• 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

Removal  of  checks  to  entrance.  Examples  of  low  character  of  entrance  examinaticns. 
EvU  effects.  Injustice  done  to  good  Schools — instance.  Necessity  of  uniform  written 
emminaiions.  Objections  answered.  These  examinations  wUl  benefit  Public  Schools. 
Composition  of  Local  Training  Boards.     Change  needed.     Instance. 

The  suspension  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  admission  of  pupils  has  proved  very^ 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  All  experience  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  a  change,  both  in  the  standard  of  scholarship  prescribed  for  entrance,  and  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  examination.  Boys  and  girls  possessing  the  merest  smattering  of  the 
elements  of  a  Public  School  education  '^  had  been  driven  like  sheep ''  into  the  High 
Schools  to  swell  the  number  of  pupils  and  increase  the  apportionment  from  the 
public  funds.  The  consequence  was,  as  all  Inspectors  have  reported,  and  all  independent 
testimony  has  proved,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Public  Schools  was  greatly  impaired, 
and  many  of  the  High  Schools,  far  from  doing  the  work  in  ''  higher  £nglish  and  com- 
mercial subjects"  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  for  which  they  were  liberally  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  might  be  said  to  possess  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  nam/ey^  but 
nothing  more. 

To  do  justice  to  the  better  Schools,  at  whose  expense  many  of  the  poorer  ones 
dragged  on  a  wretched  existence — ^to  raise  the  latter  from  the  position  of  low  grade  element 
ary  Schools  to  a  higher  plane — to  increase  still  further  the  excellence  of  the  really  good 
Schools — to  render  the  entire  system  thoroughly  efficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
grand  work  for  which  it  was  established — it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  institute  a 
more  rigid  examination  and  to  make  it  uniform  for  all  the  Schools.  Regulations  to  secure 
this  end  were  passed,  and  the  long-desired  reform  was  about  to  be  accomplished.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  regulations  were  set  aside ;  the  operation  of  measures  essential  to  the 
improvement  of  the  High  Schools  was  arrested  ;  not  only  were  the  so-called  '^  obnoxious 
checks  " — *'  the  iron  bairiers  removed  " — but  all  checks,  all  barriers,  all  restrictions,  were 
absolutely  swept  away. 

The  result  was,  that  the  evil  to  be  remedied,  instead  of  being  mitigated,  was  greatly 
augmented.  The  barriers  were  removed — the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open — and  swarms 
of  ill-trained  pupils  passed  from  poor  Public  Schools  to  swell  the  numbers  of  poorer 
High  Schools.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  examples  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  the  exaininations,  and  of  the  attainments  which,  in  maivy  cases,  were  thought 
sufficient  to  enable  their  possessors  to  enter  with  advantage  upon  the  High  School  cuiricu- 
Inm.    The  Schools  will  not  be  named  but  designated  by  different  letters. 

A.  In  this  School  there  were  nearly  fifty  on  the  roll ;  the  reading  of  nearly  all  pre- 
sent was  very  bad ;  only  seven  could  find  the  difference  between  two  mixed  numbers,  and 
the  «  cost  of  5,250  lbs.  of  coal  at  $7  50  per  ton  of  2,000  Iba"  The  failure  in  grammar  was 
even  more  marked.  The  following  sentence  was  given  as  an  exercise  in  parsing :  '^  And 
first  one  universal  shriek  there  rose,  louder  than  the  loud  ocean  like  a  crash  of  echoing 
thunder,  and  then  all  was  hushed,  &c"  Nearly  all  failed  to  parse  ^rs/,  aU^  and  hmder ; 
universal  was  parsed  as  a  noun,  ocean  was  pronounced  to  be  in  the  objective  case,  governed 
by  rosCy  while  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  to  dispose  of  crashy 
some  declaring  it  "  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  after  rose,*'  others  considering  it  the 
'*  nominative  case  to  was  understood."    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  checks  to 
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entrance  into  this  establishment  could  not  have  been  very  "harsh,"  or  very  strictly 
enforced. 

B,  During  the  inspection  of  this  School  there  were  twenty-four  pupils  present  TL^ 
reading  was  very  bad,  the  spelling  worse ;  only  three  could  find  the  difference  between  twc 
mixed  numbers  and  the  cost  of  the  coai  in  the  above  question.  The  sentence  above  quotei 
having  been  found  altogether  too  difficult  as  an  exercise  in  parsing,  the  grammatical  know 
ledge  of  the  pupils  was  tested  by  the  easier  one :  "  Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  aaid : 
not  a  single  pupil  could  parse  said ;  it  may  be  added  that  the  results  in  nearly  all  the  otk: 
subjects  were  equally  unsatisfactory.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  children  ongtt 
to  have  remained  months  longer  in  the  Public  School ;  why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  werv 
they  hurried  into  the  High  School  utterly  unqualified  as  they  were  %  The  answer  is  noi 
faj  to  seek  ;  as  Public  School  pupils  they  were  worth  only  about  80  cent-s  each  to  th' 
municipality ;  as  High  School  pupils  they  were  worth  from  |30  to  $40.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  serious  injury  inflicted  upon  the  pupils  themselves  by  this  injudicious  pTom> 
tion  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  children  who  ought  to  have  been  devoting  their  timeti 
reading,  spelling,  elementary  arithmetic  and  grammar,  were  actually  attempting  nearly  aL 
the  subjects  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  High  Schools  1 

Cm  There  were  about  forty  in  this  School,  more  than  half  of  whom  had  beer, 
admitted  at  the  last  entrance  examination.  The  assii^tant  teacher,  while  instructing  a 
junior  class  in  grammar,  gave  the  sentences  :  "  To  love  our  enemies,  is  a  command  giviet. 
&c."  "  A  boy  with  long  black  hair  was  found  in  the  wood."  "  John  runs  swiftly."  Th- 
following  are  a  few  of  the  answers  gjven :  To  love  is  an  intransitive  adverbial  noun 
command  \&  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  governed  byw :  all  failed  to  parse  hoy:  ^^kar'^^ 
verb,  third  person  singular,  governed  by  with  : "  "  John  is  a  verb,  third  person  siBgnlai. 
in  the  objective  case."  The  reading  was  very  bad  \  and  as  to  arithmetic,  some  of  tbe 
pupils  could  not  go  through  the  Multiplication  Table.  The  Principal  of  the  School,  aveiy 
faithful  teacher,  has  surely  a  peculiar  task  before  him. 

D.  About  forty  pupils  in  the  School,  more  than  half  of  whom  had  been  admitted  at 
the  last  entrance  examination.     Only  five  out  of  the  whole  school  could  solve  the  "  coal 
question,  while  a  large  majority  could  not  do  subtraction  of  fractions.      In  the  sentencf 
given  for  parsing  there  was  very  serious  blundering ;  only  one  could  parse  croBk,  and  iwri< 
were  willing  to  admit  the  correctness  of  "  why  is  dust  and  ashes  proud  % " 

E.  Nearly  seventy  on  the  roll,  including  those  not  yet  regularly  admitted  Thf 
entrance  examination  had  not  been  held,  but  the  Inspector  was  assured  that  "  about  half 
of  the  number  (seventy),  would  pass  quite  easily.  Only  seven  of  the  entire  School  did 
the  "  coal  question,  and  only  three  could  find  the  difference  between  two  mixed  numbers. 

In  attempting  to  parse,  "  and  first  one  universal  shriek,  &c."  the  scholars  gav^*- 
"  shriek^  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  governed  by  one  : "  "  universal,  a  verb  in  the  posses- 
sive case."  Not  one  could  parse  ocean  or  like.  None  could  correct,  "  John  is  the  strongest 
of  his  brothers  I"  or  were  willing  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  "  why  is  dust  and  ashes  proud  i 
The  examination  from  beginning  to  end  was  a  series  of  hopeless  blunderings ;  the  entire 
performance  would  have  covered  with  ignominy  a  decent  Public  School  Yet  the  ^ U^P^ 
tor  was  assured  that  "  all  the  subjects  of  the  programme  were  taught  in  the  School,"  and 
was  earnestly  pressed  to  note  the  proficiency  of  the  classes  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, &c.  The  results  of  examination  on  these  subjects  showed  conclusively  that 
English  Grammar  was  not  the  only  subject  of  which  the  pupils  were  profoundly  ignorant. 

These  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied  did  space  permit,  will  enable  you  to  form 
a  tolerably  correct  opinion  as  to  the  disastrous  effects  upon  the  High  Schools,  which  have 
been  the  inevitable  result  of  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  admission  of  pupils- 

When  it  is  considered  that,  through  thp  laxity  of  the  old  systemof  admission— a  sys- 
tem which  permitted  pupils  possessing  but  the  merest  smattering  of  the  dement^ 
branches,  "  to  wriggle  through  the  meshes  of  the  Inspector's  net " — a  very  large  number 
of  unqualified  pupils  were  found  in  the  High  Schools  when  the  new  law  came  into  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  number  has  been  greatly  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  examination^ 
for  entrance  having  been  practically  freed  from  all  restrictions  ;  the  inference  is  warranted 
that  unless  the  evil  be  promptly  and  effectually  remedied,  the  progress  of  many  of  thf 
Schools  will  be  arrested,  or  rather,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  will  never  have  a  be^nning- 
It  is  but  right  to  state— and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  making  the  statement— that  man) 
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of  the  School  authorities,  and  particularly  the*  masters,  have  faithfully  carried  out  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  the  admission  of  pupils.  They  have  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  the  power  unhappily  placed  in  their  hands,  and,  preferring  the  higher  interests  of 
their  Schools  to  any  merely  pecuniary  advantages,  have  exacted  of  all  candidates  for 
entrance  a  fair  standard  of  qualification.  But  the  general  tendency  is  towards  laxity  of 
admission,  and  consequent  degradation.  I  have  heen  informed  that  some  of  the  hest 
masters  have  resisted  with  great  difficulty  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  induce  them 
to  sanction  the  admission  of  unqualified  pupils,  in  order  that  a  larger  allowance  might  be 
obtained  from  the  High  School  Fund.  As  matters  now  stand  great  injustice  is  done  to  the 
really  effective  High  Schools  of  the  country.  Their  honesty  costs  them  not  a  little.  The 
inferior  Schools  admit  vast  numbers  of  pupils  utterly  unprepared  to  begin  a  course^of 
"  higher  education,"  and  by  so  doing  they  draw  from  the  High  School  Fund  a  large 
amount  of  money  for  doing  the  work  of  low-grade  Public  Schools.  The  superior  Schools^ 
whose  authorities  wisely  and  conscientiously  determine  to  maintain  their  excellence, 
admit  only  such  as  are  qualified  to  enter  upon  higher  work,  and  they  hence  receive  a  far 
less  apportionment  for  honourably  fulfilling  the  exalted  purpose  for  which  they  were 
established.  Thus  we  are  actually  paying  a  premium  upon  inefficiency.  For  example  : 
the  master  of  one  of  our  High  Schools,  established  in  a  locality  possessing  excellent  Public 
Schools,  might,  were  he  so  disposed,  double  the  number  of  his  pupils  by  a  comparatively ' 
easy  entrance  examination ;  but  he  honestly  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  law  regard- 
ing the  admission  of  pupils ;  he  is  determined  that  his  School  shall  not  descend  to  mere 
public  School  work  ;  he  justly  thinks  that  the  "  higher  education*'  of  nearly  ninety  boys, 
will  tax  all  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  four  masters  employed ;  he  has,  I  wOl  not  say 
the  best,  but  one  of  the  best,  institutions  in  the  Province  ;  his  share  of  the  High  School 
Fund  for  the  year  is  $1,200.  The  master  of  another  School,  which  I  might  name,  holds 
different  views  ;  he  is  less  careful  in  the  admission  of  pupils  ;  he  has  faith  in  the  ability  of 
four  masters  to  do  the  work  of  two  hundred  pupils  ;  he  has  an  eye  to  large  apportionments; 
his  institution  is,  on  the  tchole,  far  inferior  to  the  other  ;  yet  he  draws  this  year  $2,400 
from  the  High  School  Fund  !  There  is,  therefore,  no  exaggeration  in  the  assertion  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  inefficiency  «  encouraged,  and  that  a  great  injustice  is  done  to 
those  really  excellent  Schools,  "  which  it  is  the  wise  policy  of  the  country  to  foster  and 
support. "  A  change,  then,  is  absolutely  imperative ;  the  examination  must  be  made  at  once 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  unifonn  for  all  the  Schools.  The  evil  complained  of  will  then  be  at 
les^t  partially  remedied.  Neady  all  the  masters — certainly  all  the  most  experienced  and 
successful  masters — are  heartily  in  favo;ir  of  uniform,  written  examinations.  The  objec- 
(iofi  has  been  stated  that,  under  such  a  test,  many  really  qualified  pupils  will  fail,  because 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  written  examinations.  But  this  difficulty  will  soon 
disappear ;  written  examinations  ought  to  be  introduced  into  all  the  Public  Schools,  and  already 
have  a  prominent  place  in  all  the  best  Schools.  Indeed,  as  the  utility  of  written  examina- 
tions in  general  is  all  but  universally  acknowledged,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the 
examinations  for  "matriculation"  into  the  High  Schools  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upcm,  the  Public  Schools,  The  subjects  of  examination  for  promotion  from  the  4th  to  the  5th 
class  in  the  Public  School,  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  required  for  entrance  to  the 
High  School ;  pupils  really  entitled  to  such  promotion  in  the  Public  Sehool,  should  be 
qualified  to  enter  the  High  School.  Similar,  if  not  the  same,  examinations  will  be  held 
for  promotion  in  the  one  case,  and  for  matriculation  in  the  other.  If  there  are  no  promo- 
tions— no  successful  matriculants — what  will  be  the  irresistible  conclusion  1  The  Public 
School  trill  be  pronminced  ineMcient.  On  the  contrary,  a  successful  examination  for  promo 
tion,  or  matriculation,  will  be  held  to  place  beyond  question  the  excellent  character  of  the 
Public  School.  M'y  impression  is,  therefore,  that  these  written  entrance  examinations, 
while  essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  superior  Schools,  will  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  Public  Schools,  whose  reputation  will  largely  depend  on  the  number  of  successful  can- 
didates they  are  able  to  send  up  to  the  examinations  for  entrance.  The  difficulty  above 
referred  to  as  an  objection  to  the  proposed  entrance  examinations — admitting  that  it  has 
any  existence  now — will  soon  be  entirely  overcome  under  the  improved  methods  of  train- 
ing, which  are  rapidly  finding  a  place  in  all  the  better  class  of  Public  Schools.  Mean- 
time, a  reasonable  degree  of  leniency  may  be  shown  the  candidates.  The  examiners  will 
not  expect  answers  so  full  and  accurate  as  might  be  required  from  the  pen  and  brain  of  a 
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ready  writer  :  they  will  make  all  reasonable  allowance  for  want  of  expertness  in  penman- 
ship, and  of  facility  in  expression,  and  will  not  insist  upon  perfect  excellence  of  matter  or 
critical  elegance  of  style.  I  have  stated  that  by  such  a  system  of  examination  the  e\'i} 
would  be  partially  remedied.  I  think  this  qualification  justifiable?  For,  though  I  justly 
appreciate  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  Local  Boards  of  Examiners  in  general,  I  hold 
the  opinion  that  a  change  is  required  in  the  consHiuHon  of  such  Boards  before  the  evil  under 
discussion  is  completely  remedied  In  some  cases  the  examinations  have  been,  and  per- 
haps under  any  circumstances  will  be,  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  in  others,  the  temptation 
of  a  large  appropriation  has  proved  too  strong  for  human  nature.  I  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  in  some  instances  candidates  for  entrance  have  been  assisted  by  the  teachers, 
so  Aat  all  the  papers  submitted  to  the  Inspector  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit ;  in  &ct, 
it  has  been  occasionally  observed  that  matriculants  who  had  apparently  passed  a  v]^ 
satisfactory  examination,  have  become  conspicuous  failures — even  after  having  enjoyed  for 
months  the  benefits  of  High  School  instruction — ^when  tested  by  an  independent  and  dis- 
interested examiner.  In  other  cases  the  examiners,  animated  it  would  seem  by  a  chaiity 
that  can  think  no  evil,  have  assigned  high  values  to  very  imperfect — not  to  say  absurd — 
answers.  For  example  :  at  a  certain  entrance  examination  the  following  sentence  was  given 
as  an  exercise  in  parsing :  "  all  the  world's  a  stage  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players ;"  it  was  thus  parsed,  "  all,  is  an  adverb  modifying  stage  3  worlcTs,  a  noun  nomi- 
native to  stage ;  women,  a  noun  nominative  to  players ;  merely,  an  adverb  modifying 
players."  This  somewhat  imperfect  answer  was  awarded  ten  marks.  Full  marks  ^20) 
were  assigned  to  the  answer  which  gave  was  as  the  complete  predicate  in  the  proposition: 
"  their  complexion  was  of  a  dusky  copper  colour,  &c."  ^  The  following  are  answers  given 
by  other  successful  candidates  at  the  same  examination :  **  woman  is  a  noun  nominative 
to  are  players  ;**  "  all  is  an  adverb  modifying  the ;"  "vmld^s,  a  noun  in  the  possessive 
case ;"  "  toomen,  a  noun  in  the  objective  case;"  ^^ players,  a  noun  in  the  objective  case." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  appear  necessary  not  only  to  make  the  examina- 
tions uniform,  but  to  have  them  conducted  by  Examiners,  unconnected  with  the  High 
Schools.  This  suggestion  may  seem  to  convey  a  censure,  as  virtually  impugning  the 
honesty  and  ability  of  the  Local  Boards  as  at  present  constituted.  This  certainly  is  not 
the  intention.  In  general  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  these  examining 
bodies  ;  I  know  that  many  of  them,  in  the  face  of  most  powerfiil  temptations  to  a  con- 
trary course,  have  with  strict  fidelity  carried  out  the  spirit  of  the  law  ;  and  I  am  £ar  from 
insinuating  that  any  of  them  would  be  guilty  of  deliberate  wrong.  Still  Examiners  are 
but  men.  Every  Board  is,  perhaps,  disposed  to  undue  leniency,  on  the  supposition  that 
all  other  Boards  are  lenient.  In  short,  as  the  High  School  Fund  is  now  distributed  solely 
on  the  basis  of  average  attendance,  there  is  so  strong  a  temptation  to  swell  the  numbers 
in  the  High  School,  that  none  directly  interested  should  be  left  exposed  to  it. 

We  must  have  a  respectable  entrance  examination,  and  this  must  be  uniform  and 
conducted  by  independent  examiners.  In  consequence  of  laxity  in  the  admission  of  pupils, 
all  the  High  Schools  have  been  doing  too  much  elementary  Public  School  work,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  have  been  doing  su<m  work  exclusively.  This  anomalous  condition  oi 
things  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  exist  The  really  good  Schools  must  be  made 
still  better ;  the  low-class  Schools  must  be  improved  in  character  ;  the  entire  system  must 
be  made  more  efficient,  and  really  capable  of  the  great  work  for  which  it  was  designeii. 
To  this  end  a  strict  matriculation  examination  will  contribute  more  powerfully  than  per- 
haps any  other  agency.  Let  uniform  papers  be  prepared  by  a  central  committee  of  Ex- 
aminers ;  let  the  Public  School  Inspector  conduct  the  local  examinations  ;  and  let  his  dedsion 
be  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  Central. Committee,  or  of  the  High  School  Inspec- 
tors. It  has  been  objected  to  the  appointment  of  the  Public  School  Inspector  as  self 
local  Examiner,  that  in  some  instances  he  may  be  inimical  to  the  High  School,  and  ma> 
employ  his  power  adversely  to  its  interests.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  instances  can 
rarely  be  found  in  which  an  Inspector  is  so  false  to  the  high  claims  of  national  education 
as  to  employ  the  power  entrusted  to  his  hands  in  order  to  promote  those  claims,  in  the 
vile  attempt  to  injure  one  of  the  three  great  agencies  in  our  national  system.  Besides, 
as  under  the  proposed  scheme  the  award  of  the  Inspector  is  subject  to  revision  by  the 
Central  Committee,  he  will  be  utterly  powerless — even  if  disposed — ^to  perpetrate  any 
injustice  upon  the  High  Schools  in  the  conduct  of  the  entrance  examinations.     Let  this 
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important  step  be  taken,  and  it  will  prove,  I  believe,  the  most  powerful  means  perhaps 
available  in  improving  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  High  Schools— matang  them 
liigher  institutions  of  learning  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name—and  thoroughly  efficient  for 
the  great  part  they  are  to  play  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  nation. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  MASTERS. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  should  be  a  modification  of  the  law  which  defines 
the  qualifications  of  Masters  of  High  Schools.     In  the  first  place :   There  is  a  slight  am- 
biguity in  the  wording  of  the  law  which  can  be  easily  rectified.     A  "Graduate  of  a  Bnt- 
ish  or  Canadian  University"  is  legally  qualified  for  the  position— when  th^  term  gradimte 
is  obviously  intended  to  mean  one  that  has  proceeded  regularly  to  his  degree  in  *'»*®,  \*^" 
ulty  of  arts.     A  much  wider  interpretation  has,  however,  been  given  it,  under  which 
graduates  of  American  Universities  who  have  managed  to  get  an  oJ  eundem  from  a  Cana- 
dian University,  have  been  declared  qualified  within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute.     Of 
course  nothing  need  be  said  against  the  scholarship  and  general  qualifications  of  such 
graduates,  who  may  really  be  very  superior  men.     But  it  was  not  the  intention  that  such 
a  degree  should  qualify  for  a  Head  Mastership  of  a  Canadian  High  School.     And  justly. 
For,  to  say  nothing  of  other  reasons,  it  is  well  known  that  degrees  are  so  easily  obtamed 
from  many  American  Colleges,  as  to  be  all  but  worthless ;  and  the  holders  of  such  degrees 
might  be  utterly  unqualified  (though  it  is  but  just  to  say  I  know  of  no  such  instances 
among  our  present  teachers)  tor  the  high  positions  to  which  they  could  kgdly  aspire. 
Nor  is  a  degree  in  Medicine,  or  Law,  or  Divinity,  a  sufficient  qualification,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  no  sure  guarantee  of  the  possession  of  the  requisite  scholarship.     In  the  second  place  : 
A  more  important  consideration  is  :  Ought  a  degree  in  arts  from  even  the  most  distm- 
guished  University  be  held  to  be  alone  sufficient  legal  qualification  1    The  general  opinion 
is  that  it  should  not.     A  degree  may  be  thought  necessary ;  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
sufficient.     It  may  be  evidence  of  the  necessary  scholarship  ;  but  it  is  no  evidence  of  the 
requisite  professional  knowledge.     The  graduate  may  know  much  of  History,  Science, 
Language — this  is  valuable,  nay,  indispensable — but  to  be  a  successful  teacher,  there  is  a 
knowledge  equally  indispensable  ;  he  must  know  how  to  organize,  how  to  govern,  how  to 
teach,  in  short  how  to  educate.    Education  is  as  cert^nly  a  science  founded  on  well  esta^ 
lished  principles  as  is  Law,  or  Medicine,  or  Divinity— perhaps  it  may  be  safely  pronounced 
more  scientific  than  any  of  them.    And  teaching  is  just  as  certainly  a  profession  demandmg 
a  special  training.     Under  present  circumstances  such  a  training  cannot  be  had  ;  but  is  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  candidates  for  the  highest  educational  positions  shall  furnish  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  at  least  some  experience  in  teaching,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  1    Now  a  degree  is  no  evidence  of  the  possession  of  such  knowledge, 
and  yet  it  legally  qualifies  for  the  Head  Mastership  of  any  of  the  High  Schools  or  Col- 
legiate Institutes  in  the  country.     The  High  Schools  are  therefore  placed  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  the  Public  Schools— a  disadvantage  which  will  ultimately, 
in  a  marked  degree,  tell  against  them.     No  person  can  receive  a  second-class  certificate 
as  a  Public  School  Teacher  unless  he  has  had  three  yeari  experience  in  practical  teachmg, 
or  an  equivalent  training  in  the  Normal  School ;  and  no  one  can  obtain  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate, until  he  has  had  five  year^  experience,  or  an  equivalent  professional  training. 
But  for  the  High  Schools,  no  such  experience  or  professional  training  is  thought  necesswry ! 
Thus  very  frequently  the  mere  youth  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  experienced  teacher, 
too  often  thinking  that  having  won  distinction  in  his  University  course,  he  is  a  ready- 
made  teacher,  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  great  work.     Very  vague,  indeed,  is  his  know- 
ledge of  teaching,  of  organization,  and  of  the  important  principles  of  School  government. 
And  "  wise  and  eflfective  "  School  government  is  really  a  delicate  and  difficult  work,  for, 
consider  how  subtle  and  often  profound  are  the  principles  embraced  in  its  philosophy  ; 
how  varied  and  perplexing  must  be  ite  practical  adjustment ;  how  manifold  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered ;  &ndhawsad  may  he  the  results  of  failure  to  govern  wisely  amd  well    It 
is  sometimes  said  that  a  University'education  is  equal  to  a  Normal  School  traimng,  even 
as  a  qualification  for  teaching — ^an  assumption  that  is  hardly  worth  a  refutation.     There 
is  nothing  of  School  organization  or  School  government  taughl  in  a  University,  and  noth 
ing  learned.    The  statement  can  have  no  point  at  all  unless  it  refers  to  m^)des  of  teaching. 
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and  even  then  it  is  a  great  exaggeration.   4f  a  student  has  himself  been  well  tanght,  it  is 
argued,  he  will  natunJly  teach  well ;  he  will  carry  into  the  School-room  the  methods  of 
his  Lecture-room.     But  this  overlooks  the  important  difference  between  the  work  of  the 
ScJiool  Master,  and  that  of  the  University  Lecturer,     Teaching  boys  is  one  thing ;  teaching 
men,  another.     There  is  a  broad  distinction  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  the  matter  of 
teaching,  and  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  persons  taught ;  and  what  would  be 
admirable  in  the  University  Lecture-room,  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  School-room. 
The  position  that  something  besides  a  degree  should  be  required  as  qualification  for 
a  Head-Mastership,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  High  Schools  are 
Union  Schools.     How  absurd  to  place  an  utterly  inexperienced  man  at  the  head  of  a  large 
graded  school,  where  great  energy  and  ability,  and  above  all  professional  skill,  are  essential 
to  success  !    I  venture  to  say  that  a  sensible  Board  of  Central  School  Trustees,  would 
refuse  to  appoint  a  man  without  practical  experience,  even  if  he  had  half  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  after  his  name.     High  School  Teachers  ought,  at  least,  to  be  as  well  qualified 
for  the  work  of  teaching  as  Public  School  Teachers  ;   and  it  is  therefore  felt  that  some 
change  should  be  made  in  the  law  fixins  their  qualificatibns.     There  is,  of  course,  difficulty 
in  defining  the  qualifications,  additional  to  a  degree,  that  should  be  insisted  on.     But 
something  can  be  done.     Let  no  one  be  qualified  for  a  Head-Mastership  until  he  has  had 
one,  two,  or  three  years'  experience  in  practical  teaching.     This  can  be  no  injustice   to 
mere  graduates.     A  University  degree  does  not  qualify  them  at  once  to  enter  any  of  the 
"  Learned  Professions  ; "  they  must  spend  some  years  in  professional  training.     Teaching, 
too,  is  a  profession,  not  less  important  than  any  of  the  so-called  *'  learned  professions," 
and  equally  demanding  special  training.     Besides,  the  salaries  of  assistants  in  High 
Schools  now  range  from  $600  to  $1,200  ;    it  is  therefore  no  great  injustice  to  ask  an 
inexperienced  graduate  to  sacrifice  himself  for  a  year  or  two  at  such  a  salary  :  it  is  generally 
believed  that  it  is  all  he  is  worth  to  begin  with.     And  since  every  beginner  has  experi- 
ments to  make  before  he  can  be  pronounced  experienced,  let  these  be  made  under  the 
eye  of  an  experienced  master,'  in  order  that  any  injury  resulting  (and  injury  there  is  sure 
to  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree)  may  be  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  coun- 
teracted, so  far  as  may  be,  as  promptly  as  possible.     Then,  when  he  has  had  some   ex- 
perience in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  and  not  till  then,  let  him  be  legally  qualified  for 
the  highest  positions  within  his  reach. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  EACH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Most  of  the  Schools  have  complied  with  the  regulation  requiring  the  appointment  of 
an  assistant  teacher,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  these  Schools,  even  in  the  comparatively  short  time  during  which  the  additional 
teacher  has  been  employed.  A  more  complete  clo^Jicaiion,  better  govemrnent^  more  effec^x^ 
teaching,  and  greater  industry  on  the  part  of  pupils  have  been  secured,  and  improvement 
has  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence.  This  would  have  been  still  more  marked  had 
it  not  been  to  some  extent  checked  by  the  rush  of  pupils  into  the  High  Schools,  conse- 
quent upon  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  entrance.  As  showing  the  utility  of  em- 
ploying additional  teachers,  it  is  a  note-worthy  fact  that,  in  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  those 
Schools  which  the  Inspectors  thought  worthy  of  being  ranked  in  the  First  or  Second  Class, 
in  the  classification  submitted  to  the  Department  in  1871,  two  or  more  teachers  had  been 
employed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  this  fact  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  high  rank 
assigned  them.  And  I  venture  to  predict  that  many  of  the  third  and  fourth-class  Schools 
will,  if  the  regulation  be  honestly  adhered  to,  sogn  rise  to  a  higher  grade.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  second  teacher  has  been  complained  of  as  "  a  useless  expense  **  in  a  few  localities 
where  the  Schools  are  small,  or  where  the  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  to  the  number 
of  pupils  which  a  master  ougjit  to  teach,  there  is  no  "  superior  "  limit.  But  I  reiterate 
the  opinion  expressed  in  last  year's  Report,  that  in  every  High  School  two  teachers  at  least 
should  he  employed.  All  admit  the  necessity  of  having  two  teachers  in  the  "  larger  Schools ; 
but  in  reference  to  small  Schools  some  hold  a  different  opinion.  ''How  absurd  and  unjust 
to  be  obliged  to  employ  two  teachers  in  a  School  of  only  25  or  30  pupils ;  why,  a  Public 
School  Teacher  will  manage  50  or  60  pupils — cannot  High  School  Teacher  do  as  much  ?" 
The  comparison  is  futile  :  The  High  ^bool  is  not  simply  a  division  of  a  Public  School ; 
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it  is  not  the  nrnnher  of  Us  pupils  but  the  character  of  Us  work,  that  constitutes  a  High  School  ^ 
additional  teaching  power  is  required  not  because  it  has  a  large  attendance,  but  because 
it  is  a  High  School.  The  law  requires  that  a  High  School  shall  make  provision  for  giving 
instruction  in  the  higher  English  branches — Mathematics,  Classics,  and  French  and 
German.  No  one  will  say  that  the  employment  of  one  teacher  satisfies  this  requirement 
It  is  asserted  '*  that  the  higher  branches  are  not  required  in  some  High  Schools,  and 
therefor^  not  taught,  and  a  second  teacher  is  not  needed."  This  proves  too  much ;  it 
may  show  that  a  second  teacher  is  not  required ;  it  also  proves  that  there  is  no  demand 
for  the  higher  education  which  the  High  Schools  are  designed  and  paid  to  furnish,  and 
that  such  Schools,  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  mere  Public  Schools,  have  no  rights 
under  the  name  of  High  Schools,  to  prey  upon  a  Fund  granted  specially  for  higher  educa 
tion — an  education  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  supply.  In  a  graded  Public  School, 
where  "  the  Public  School  Teacher  '  manages  *  50  or  60  pupils,"  there  are  never  more  than 
tu/O  classes,  and  in  some  subjects  the  whole  division  forms  but  a  single  class.  Will  any  one 
deny  that,  even  in  a  very  low  High  School,  in  whose  programme  Classics  and  Modern 
Languages  find  no  place,  the  number  of  classes  must  be  far  greater )  As  already  intimated, 
the  number  of  classes  depends,  not  on  the  aggregate  of  pupils  in  attendance,  but  on  the 
work  to  be  done  ;  and  this  work — really  respectable  High  School  work — cannot  be  done  by 
less  than  two  teachers,  as  I  am  sure  every  teacher  of  any  experience  will  readily  admit. 
Of  course  there  may  exist  in  connection  with  a  few  Schools,  peculiar  circumstances  which 
would  render  the  immediate  application  of  the  Eegulation  undesirable  ;  but  I  apprehend 
there  can  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  legcdUy  or  the  utilUy  of  its  general  enforcement  Nor 
do  I  think  it  can  justly  be  pronounced  a  "  great  hardship  "  to  the  Schools  that  they  should 
be  required  to  provide  a  second  teacher.  Many  of  them  have  received,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  High  Sclwoh,  sums  Tnore  than  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  Head  Masters^ 
and  have  applied  the  surplus,  not  in  rendering  the  High  Schools  more  efficient,  but  in 
support  of  the  Public  Schools,  though  the  law  requires  that  such  sums  should  be  expended 
oiily  in  salaries  of  High  School  Teachers.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect  that  these 
municipalities  in  which  there  is  a  "  great  demand  for  higher  education  " — which  are  "  very 
<//w»aMS  to  have  a  High  School" — should  be  willing  to  raise  a  few  hundred  dollars  by 
local  tascation,  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  are  so  deeply  anxious,  and  for  which 
they  are  so  liberally  assisted  from  other  sources. 

I  think,  also,*that  there  is  great  need  of  some  law  or  regulation  regarding  the  number' 
of  t-eacher^  to  be  employed  in  the  larger  Schools  and  Institutes. 

Why  should  small  Schools  be  compelled  to  employ  two  teachers,  while  large  Schools 
may,  with  only  an  equal  staff,  undertake  the  instruction  of  an  unlimited  number  of  pupils  ? 
A  School  having  an  attendance  of  from  25  to  40  must  have  two  teachers  to  do  the  work;  one 
with  an  attendance  of  from  60  to  100,  or  120,  n^ed,  and  many  actually  do,  employ  only  the 
same  number.  Some  of  the  Collegiate  Institutes,  too,  need  looking  after.  Is  it  right  that  a 
Collegiate  Institute,  with  only  the  four  teachers  prescribed  by  law,  should  undertake  the 
instruction  of  all  that  can  possibly  be  crowded  within  its  walls  ?  Can  four  teachers,  how- 
ever efficient,  possibly  do  justice  to  200  scholars  attempting  High  School  and  Collegiate 
Institute  work  1  Thsre  ought  to  be  one  teacher  for  every  twenty-five  enrolled  pupils.  And 
none  should  be  qualified  as  teachers  in  Collegiate  Institutes  but  Graduates  and  Under- 
graduates of  at  least  two  years'  standing,  and  holders  of  First  Class  Provincial  Certifi- 
cates. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  many  of  the  High  School  Boards  show  a  praise- 
worthy liberality  in  the  matter  of  employing  teachers.  Welland,  for  example,  which  has 
a  good  school  with  two  teachers,  is  determined  to  have  a  still  better  one  with  three.  And 
Peterborough  has  seoen  teachers  in  the  Collegiate  Institute,  three  of  whom  are  graduates, 
one  an  undergraduate  of  high  standing,  and  three  accomplished  Public  School  teachers. 
Whitby,  too,  has  four  masters  wholly  engaged  in  High-School  work.  It  would  be  well 
if  some  others  would  do  likewise. 

*^  PAYMENT  BY   RESULTS." 

With  increased  experience,  I  am  more  than  ever  conviaced  of  the  necessity  of  modi- 
fying the  present  plan  of  distributing  the  High-3chool  Fund  on  the  basis  of  average  at  ^ 
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tendance  alone.     By  this  mode  inferior  Scbools  doing  very  little,  if  any,   High-School 
work,  not  unfrequently  receive  a  larger  grant  than  the  very  best  Schools,  as  hafi  been 
shown  in  discussing  the  admission  of  pupils  and  the  tendencies  of  TJnion   Schools. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  the  amended  School  Law  of  1871   embodied  the  principle  of 
^'Payment  by    results,'*   under  which   educational  results  are  to    be    combined   with 
average  aitendaaice  in  making  the  apportionment;  and  under  the  authority  of    the 
Department,  the  Inspectors  reported  a  classification   of  the    Schools  preparatory   to 
the  practical  application  of  the  principle.      But  owing    to  the    existence   of    grave 
difficulties  no  effect  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  law,  much  to  the  regret  of  many 
experienced  educators  and  of  all  who  wisely  desire  the  improvement  of  our   ednca- 
•ional  system.     Yet  1  do  not  see  how  this  delay  could  well  have  been  avoided.     For, 
though  I  believe  the  classification  made  by  the  Inspectors  to  have  been  substantially  cor- 
rect, it  could  not  be  made  available  in  the  effective  application  of  this  principle : — ^the  im 
porimt  end  to  be  attained  would  have  been  defeated  by  the  lax  entrance  examinations  thai  have 
since  prevailed,    I  have  already  shown  how,  under  the  absence  of  all  restrictions,    vast 
numbers  of  unqualified  pupils  were  herded  into  the  High  Schools ;  and  thus,  after  the 
classification  had  once  been  madsj  the  "  element  of  numbers  "  would  have  been  aU-po-werfnl, 
while  the  **  element  of  results "  would  have  been  practically  inoperative.    But  with  a 
strict  and  uniform  entrance  examination,  I  see  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  the 
principle  practically  effective.     A  classification  of  the  Schools  must  first  be  made,  and 
herein  lies  a  difficulty,  though  by  no  means  an  insuperable  one.     Before  the  Inspectors 
(now  three  in  number)  decide  upon  the  character  and  standing  of  any  School,  they  make 
a  careful  inquiry  into  its  working  and  its  toork  ;  and  when,  after  careful  and  repeated  ex- 
amination of  all  the  Schools,  they  unanimously  agree  upon  a  classification  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Department  (and  to  the  country),  it  may  safely  be  declared  that  such  a  classifi- 
cation is  substantiaUy  correct,  and  that  it  does  no  School  any  appreciable  injustice. 
Having  made  such  a  classification,  it  will  then  only  be  necessary  to  divide  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  so  that  the  sums  received  per  pupil  by  the  different  classes  of  Schools  shall 
have  to  one  another  whatever  ratios  may  be  decided  upon.     For  example  : — ^By   the 
classification  of  1871,  the  Schools  were  arranged  in  four  classes,  the  aggregate  average 
attendance  (for  first  half-year)  of  pupils  in  the  1st  class  being  399  j    in  the  2nd    class, 
1290;  in  the  3rd  class,  1413  ;  and  in  the  4th  class,  922  ;  and  the  Government  grant  for 
the  half-year  was  (36,271.     Now,  suppose  that  it  is  decided  to  distribu^  the  Govern- 
ment grant  in  such  a  way  that  for  every  two  dollars  paid  to  each  pupil  in  the  4th  dass,  three 
shall  be  paid  to  each  pupil  in  the  3rd  class,  four  to  each  in  the  2nd  class,  and  six  to  each  in 
the  1st  class  j  then  a  simple  calculation  gives  us  the  amount  payable  for  each  pupil  in 
the  respective  classes,  viz. : — $16,  $10.66,  $8,  $5.33.  This  calculation  is  of  course  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  total  Government  grant  is  a  definite  amount.    A  far  better 
mode  of  rendering  the  principle  under  consideration  effective  is  that  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Young  in  his  address  before  the  Teachers'  Association  in  1871,  by  which  ''  a  defi- 
nite amount  is  to  be  paid  for  each  pupil  in  a  School,  according  to  the  class  in  which  the 
School  is  placed" — whicn  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  the  Grovemment  grant  would  increase 
with  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  Schools.     For,  as  Professor  Young  remarks,  if  the 
grant  is  to  remain  stationary,  the  gain  of  one  School  would  be  the  loss  of  another  ;  but  if 
a  definite  amount  were  paid  for  each  pupil  in  a  School  according  to  the  educational  rank 
of  the  School,  each  would  be  rewarded  on  a  consideration  simply  of  its  own  doings,  which 
is  surely  the  correct  principle.     At  all  events,  the  principle  of  payment  by  results  ought 
to  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  ;  1  see  no  great  d^culty  in  making  the  necessaiy  classi- 
fication preparatory  to  its  application  in  making  the  apportionments  for  1874.     It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  Third  Plan,  proposed  in  the  H.  S.  Inspector's  Report  for  1871, 
meets  with  the  approval  of  some  of  the  best  masters. 

UNION    SCHOOLS. 

All  former  Inspectors  have  agreed  in  reporting  that  the  union  of  ike  High  and  the 
Public  School  is  prejudicial  to  the  educational  interests  of  the,country.  In  tlus  opinion  1 
folly  concur.  The  union  of  the  two  classes  of  Schools  is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be,  some 
what  unnatural — ^a  coalition  of  variant  elements.    They  are  certainly  intended  to  exercise- 
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different  functions ;  the  province  of  the  Public  School  is  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  High  School.  There  is  also  an  important  difference  in  their  mode  of  support  and 
external  government.  The  Public  Schools  are  maintained  almost  wholly  by  local  taxa- 
tion ;  they  are  more  especially  the  Schools  of  the  people,  and  are  governed  directly  by 
the  people ;  the  High  Schools  derive  their  revenues  from  a  different  source,  and  are 
governed  by  authorities  appointed  on  different  principles.  But  without  entering  into  a 
^ngthened  discussion  of  their  anomalous  character,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Union 
Schools  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  At  all  events,  my  own  impression,  founded 
on  my  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  my  observation  as  an  Inspector,  is  decidedly  unfavour- 
able to  Unions — for  the  following  among  other  reasons  : — 

I.  They  tend  to  the  degradation  of  the  Public  Schools. 

II.  They  tend  to  the  degradation  of  the  High  Schools. 
in.  They  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  poor  Schools. 
rV.  They  are  a  source  of  injustice  to  really  good  Schools. 

As  these  are  very  important  points,  it  will  be  proper  to  illustrate  them  at  some 
lengtL 


DEGRADATION  OF  THE  FUBUG  SGHOOU 

It  is  the  proper  function  of  the  Public  School  to  provide  what  is  usually  known  as 
a  thorough  common  school  education  for  every  child  in  the  country.  This  comprehends 
something  more  than  a  mere  rudimentary  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  English  grammar. 
It  aims  at  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  and  its  superior  limit  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  the  multiplication  table  and  the  parsing  of  an  easy  sentence.  The  great  object 
of  the  Public  School  is,  not  only  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  a  course  of  education 
sufficiently  extensive  and  thorough  for  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  but  to  create  a 
national  intelligence  which  shall  be  effective  in  national  progress.  Hence  the  Public 
School  has  a  complete  and  well-defined  end  in  view — a  noble  object  of  its  own  to  accom 
plisL  Those  who  look  upon  it  as  the  insignificant  beginner  of  an  imperfect  work,  which 
is  merely  iniatory  to  that  of  a  higher  and  more  favoured  institution,  fail  to  comprehend 
its  true  character  and  object.  ,It  is  not  a  mere  feeder  to  the  High  School;  to  provide  the 
latter  with  pupils  is  surely  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  primary  object  of  its  existence.  The 
High  School,  indeed,  cannot  exist  without  the  Public  School,  but  the  Public  School  is  in- 
dependent of  the  High  School  And  thus,  while  the  High  School  forms  an  important 
part  in  a  complete  system  of  State  education,  the  Public  School  is  ahsdutely  essential  to 
the  advancement  of  the  nation.  Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  constantly  in  view  the 
hiffh  aim  of  the  Public  School,  and  of  making  it  eminently  efficient  for  its  great  work  in 
general  education.  This  is  of  such  paramount  importance  that  it  would  be  better  that 
every  High  School  throughout  the  country  now  existing  in  connection  with  a  Union 
School  should  be  forthwith  closed  than  that  the  present  generally  low  type  of  instruction 
should  continue  to  prevail  in  the  Public  School  Departments.  Permit  me  to  state  more 
specifically  the  effects  of  Union  upon  the  Public  School. 

(1.)  Fupih  are  premaJtwrdy  drafted  into  the  High  School  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  Public 

School, 

The  best  pupils  are  constantly  withdrawn  from  the  Public  School  to  swell  the  num 
bers  of  the  High  School  The  words  "  best  pupils"  may,  perhaps,  convey  an  erroneous 
idea ;  the  term  is  used  only  relatively ;  it  is  not  intended  to  mean  that  the  drafted  pupils 
are  really  well  prepared — the  Public  School  is  not  permitted  to  turn  out  well  prepared 
pvpUs  'y  thai  is  not  its  mission ;  it  exists  only  for  the  High  School  \  it  is  but  the  vestibule, 
where  the  pupils  ^linger  a  moment  on  their  passage  to  the  true  temple  of  science.  Of 
course  there  is  a  programme  of  studies  for  the  Public  School,  but  it  is  not  carried  out — 
there  is  no  attempt  to  carry  it  out.  The  Public  School  teachers  are  not  permitted  to 
teach  the  prescribed  course — ^they  are  not  permitted  to  carry  their  pupils  well  through 
half  the  prescribed  course  before  they  are  called  on  to  send  them  up  for  '<  matriculation" 
into  the  High  School      Having  acquired  the  merest  smattering  of  the  elementary  sub 
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jectsy  the  pupils  swarm  from  the  Public  School  department  which  is  thus  prematurely 
robbed  to  augment  the  numbers  in  the  High  School  There  is,  therefore,  little  or 
nothing  done  in  the  way  of  giving  even  respectable  Public  School  instruction ;  the  Public 
School  considered  in  reference  to  what  it  is  designed  to  be  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  does  not 
exists  In  fact  its  high  aim  is  lost  sightof  and  its  ^and  design  unhappily  forgotten.  With,  high 
aims  come  the  activity  and  energy  of  vigorous  hfe.  But  under  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  the  High  School,  the  Public  School  is  comparatively  unimportant ;  it  has  no  longer  a  high 
purpose  ;  it  has  been  shorn  of  its  power.  Its  work  is  of  a  very  low  order  ;  its  staudsmi 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum — there  is  really  little  or  nothing  to  teacL  Of  course,  then,  but 
little  is  done  for  the  Public  School  and  but  little  is  expected  from  it — it  is  needless  to  say 
tJiat  the  results  exactly  harmonize  with  the  expectation.  In  short,  degraded  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  appendage  of  the  High  School,  without  an  independent  existence  and  a 
high  and  inalienable  purpose,  it  rarely  exhibits  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  ^tiuct  life. 
AU  incentives  to  real  efficiency  are  removed  ;  the  eclat  attendant  upon  excellence  is  heard 
no  more  ;  there  is  nothing  thorough,  nothing  advanced,  nothing  even  respectable.  The 
spirit  of  progress  is  quenched  and  buried  without  hope  of  i-esurrection,  as  are  the  lofty  aims 
and  aspirations  that  ensure  perpetual  vitality  in  those  Schools  which,  possessing  an  inde- 
pendent life,  have  noble  and  distinctive  ends  in  view,  and  an  organization  happily  ad- 
apted to  their  accomplishment. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  granting  that  the  character  of  the  Public  School  is  lowered, 
no  great  harm  is  done  for  the  pupils  can  complete  their  Public  School  education  in  the  High 
Sclwol.  This  cannot  be  admitted.  Either  the  High  School  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  orit 
is  not.  If  it  is ;  then  it  cannot  possibly  do  Public  School  work,  or  at  least  not  nearly  so 
well  as  its  humbler  rival.  The  High  School  is  established  for  High  School  work,  and  the 
Public  School  for  Public  School  work ;  if,  therefore,  one  trenches  on  the  ground  of  the 
other,  the  work  special  to  each  must  be  badly  done.  Owing  to  the  laxity  of  entrance  ex- 
aminations, pupils  have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  High  School  who  were  unable  to  ^et 
through  the  multiplication  table,  or  parse  an  easy  sentence,  or  read  with  intelligence  a 
plain  passage  from  an  English  author.  Will  any  man  say  that  a  High  School  can  possibly 
**  supply  the  defects  of  such  a  Public  School  education  1 "  It  may  do  so ;  but  only  on  tHe 
other  alternative  referred  to^  that  it  w  not  what  it  claims  to  be.  And  if  it  is  not,  what  then  i 
I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  receiving  money  under  false  pretences  ;  but  I  do 
say  that  it  is  receiving  money  justly  belonging  to  Schools  that  are  what  they  claim  to 

But  n>ill  not  a  fair  entrance  examination  enable  the  High  School  to  make  good  the  dejicitn- 
€ies  of  a  low-type  Public  School  instruction  9  No.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked, 
no  pupil  ought  to  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  Public  School  in  order  to  complete  his  Pub- 
lic School  education.  He  should  not  be  compelled  nolens  volens  to  enter  the  so-called 
High  School.  Is  he  to  be  allowed  a  "  sound  Common-School  education"  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  takes  a  higher  course — a  course  which  he  does  not  require,  and  which  he 
attempts  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  he  really  needs.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  defici- 
encies will  not  be  made  good.  I  repeat  that  the  High  School,  as  a  Hiyh  Sdiool,  cannoc 
efficiently  do  Public  School  work.  Even  when  the  Principal  is  a  man  of  marked  experi- 
ence and  ability,  he  must  necessarily  have,  even  with  reasonable  assistance,  too  much 
work  in  hand  in  the  management  of  the  united  Schools.  He  cannot  carry  on,  with  the 
highest  attainable  success,  two  distinct  systems.  Devoted  to  his  own  special  work  in 
connection  with  the  ".higher  English,  Commercial  and  Classical  branches"  he  must  neglect 
the  work  more  especially  pertaining  to  the  Public  School ;  or  faithful  to  the  pressing  ne- 
cessities of  the  Public  School  work  he  cannot  do  full  justice  to  the  High  School,  which  in 
fact  becomes  a  sort  of  hybrid  utterly  incapable  of  discharging  the  proper  functions  of 
eUJier  class  of  schools. 

(2)  Not  only  poor  Public  Scliool  work  to  be  done,  but  poor  Teachers  employed  to  do  U^ 

(a)  The  Public  School,  when  indeperulent,  generally  well  equipped. 

When  the  Public  School  has  a  separate  existence,  it  is  generally  provided  with  the 
requisite  staff  of  qualified  teachers;  at  all  events  the  necessity  of  securing  such  a  staflTis 
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recognized  and  usually  acted  upon.  Especially  is  it  thought  indispensable  that  the  Prin- 
cipal should  be  a  good  scholar  and  a  trained  teacher,  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the  most 
approved  methods  of  organization,  goTemment  and  instruction.  And,  with  an  experi- 
enced man  at  the  head  of  the  School,  and  a  thorough^  well-managed  senior  division,  well 
qualified  assistants  and  well  conducted  subordinate  divisions,  are  sure  to  follow.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  a  Principal  is  incalculable.  He  gives  tone  to  the  entire  establishment ;  his  me- 
thod of  teaching  and  management  is  a  type  K>r  all ;  he  leaves  the  impress  of  his  power  on 
every  department  in  quickened  life  and  energy ;  the  "  First  Division"  is  instinct  with  life 
and  every  other  division  down  to  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale,  shares  in  its  vitalizing  in- 
fluences, and  becomes  itself  a  thing  of  life.  In  short  the  high  aim  of  the  Public  School 
is  kept  in  view ;  it  is  considered  to  have  a  great  work  to  do,  and  brave  attempts  are  made 
to  equip  it  for«the  work. 

(I)  In  Unions  the  Public  School  poorly  equipped. 

In  the  fikst  place  :  "Oood  teachers  are  not  needed." — The  Principal  of  the  Public 
School  is  almost  invariably  a  graduate  of  a  University.      And  a  University  degree  seems 
to  be  popularly  considered  a  guarantee  of  sound  scholarship  and  of  a  genius  for  School 
management     Varied  attainments  and  matchless  aptitude  in  teachii^  must,  surely,  be  in- 
dicated by  that  high  distinction.      And  hence  it  is  ar^ed  that,  with  a  master  of  rare 
qualifications  for  the  High  School  Department,  the  ability  of  the  first  teacher  in  the  PMic 
School  and  of  the  Assistants  in  general,  is  a  matter  of  comparaHve,  if  not  supreme,  indifference. 
The  consequences  are  inevitable.      There  is  really  no  advanced  division  of  the  Public 
School  characterized  by  high  efficiency,  and  sending  out  perpetually  a  life-giving  power. 
The   teacher  of  the  High  School  department — the  nominal  manager  of  an  unfortunate 
combination — ^is  too  fr^uently  neither  qualified  by  experience  nor  able  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  position,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  Public  School  Principal,    The 
mere  stripling,  possessing,  it  may  be,  certificates  of  hard-won  honours  from  his  ahna 
maier,  but  utterly  without  experience  in  teaching,  government,  organization — without  any 
professional  knowledge  whatever,  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  complicated  organization,  to  the 
sucoesaftd  management  of  which,  great  energy  and  special  abihty  and  ripe  experience,  are 
absolutely  essential —as  if  professional  skill  had  been  drunk  in  with  the  supposed  copious 
streams  of  Greek  and  Latin,  or  could  be  spontaneously  called  into  being  on  the  first 
emergency  !    This  is  not  the  lanffuage  of  exag^ration.     One  of  our  ablest  teachers,  him- 
self an  advocate  of  Union  Schools,  and  the  Pnncipal  of  one  of  the  best  of  them,  states 
that ''  Union  Schools  generally  have  faUed  because  head  masters  have  not  understood  Public 
School  work  and  often  not  even  fiigh  School  organization.''    What  follows  9   The  Principal 
gexLerally  knows  little  or  nothing  of  School  organization — and  the  movemeiits  of  the  com- 
plex: machinery  which  he  under^es  to  direct,  are  little  better  than  "  tumultuous  discord" 
He  knows  but  little  of  School  management,  and  his  cheap  assistants  for  whose  defici- 
encies be  is  supposed  to  compensate,  know  even  less — mismanagement  therefore  reigns 
supreme.     He  is  not  a  trained  teacher  and  has  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  best  methods  of 
instruction — and  the  most  objectionable  modes  prevail  in  every  department.     And  even 
wlien  the  Principal  is  a  reaUy  able  man,  his  own  work  as  principal  High  School  teacher 
is  SL  sufficient  tax  upon  his  powers — at  least  he  cannot  be  expected,  in  addition,  "  to  make 
^ood  the  deficiencies"  of  his  incompetent  subordinates. 

In^the  sboonb  place  :  Even  where  it  is  admitted  that  good  teachers  are  needed,  ^^they  cannot 
be  .AJTORDED.'  — ^It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  effort  to  establieh  and  maintain  a  High 
Soliool  proves  so  completely  eoBhaustive  that  comparatively  little  can  be  done  for  the  humbler, 
tmt,  cerUunly  not  less  important,  institutions.  The  paramount  duty  of  appointing  the  very 
}>edt;  teachers  that  can  be  obtained  to  do  the  Public  School  work,  is  quietly  ignored.  The 
gT-^At  expense  of  the  High  School  Department  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  employment  of 
c/a^^Mpf  and  therefore  inferior  teachers  in  all  the  lower  departments  of  the  Union  School. 
'-  T'hke  high  salary  paid  to  the  principal  teacher''  (though  often  a  greater  amount  is  re- 
oex^r^ed  from  the  High  School  fund)  is  held  to  enforce  a  rigid  economy  in  the  appointment 
3f  tfubordinato  teachers.  And  thus  not  only  are  incompetent  teachers  engaj^  on  the 
•'ooxid  that  "  they  can  be  hired  on  reasonable  terms,"  but  also  the  number  employed  is 
^fViOXi  &r  below  the  requirements  of  the  School     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  from  seventy 
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to  one  hundred  and  twtnty  pupils  in  the  primary  department  of  a  Union  Sdiool,  and  a 
solitary  young  and  inexperieneed  ''  teacher'*  making  a  hopeless  attempt  to  do  the  work 
ef  two  or  three  aocomplii^ed  teachers.  And  in  reply  to  all  suggestions  for  the  imj^Te- 
ment  of  the  Public  Schools,  comes  the  unanswerable  argument  ^  We  pay  a  high  salary  to 
the  High  School  Master  ;  we  cannot  afford  so  many  teachers  in  the  lower  departments— 
we  must  keep  down  the  expenses/'    The  expenses  are  kept  down — ^so  also  are  the  Schools. 

(c)  Poor  work  makes  poor  teachers. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  as  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  Public  Schools  is 
of  a  very  elementary  kind,  the  appointment  of  good  teachers  is  generally  considered  an 
unnecessary  expense.  ''  Anything  will  do  for  the  primary  departments/'  bo  that  lov 
work  generally  brings  poor  teachers.  Not  oidy  so,  it  tends  to  make  teachers  poor.  Even 
when  good  teachers  are  employed  to  do  such  work,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  retain 
their  excellence.  The  low  grade  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  general  indifference,  if 
not  contempt,  with  which  it  is  regarded,  tend  to  stifle  all  ambition.  There  is  no  incen- 
tive to  labour  for  distinction,  for  there  is  no  distinction  to  win.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of 
the  high  moral  rectitude,  the  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  the  martyr-like  consecration  to 
duty,  which  ought  to  give  a  lofty  enthusiasm  to  even  the  worker  in  the  humblest  sphere. 
There  are  depressing  influences  too  strong  for  human  nature.  To  such  influences  the 
teacher,  in  the  circumstances  described,  is  exposed.  Instead  of  comparatively  hi^h  work 
— a  work  distinct  and  complete,  and  of  lasting  importance  in  popular  estimation,  m  which 
there  is  room  for  the  display  of  talent,  industry  and  laudable  ambition — ^there  is  before 
him  only  the  dull  and  deadening  routine  of  the  most  elementary  work,  with  little  or 
nothing  to  stir  the  pulses  of  intellectual  life.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
lisUessness  and  indifference  often  take  the  place  of  earnestness  and  zeal ;  and  that  a  very 
low  type  of  instruction  prevails  in  too  many  Union  Schools. 

n. 

DBORADATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(1.)  Proper  Functions  of  the  High  School — The  High  School  Act  declares  that  in  eveiy 
High  School  provision  shall  be  made  for  giving  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  of  competent 
abuity,  instructions  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  a  practical  English  and  commercial  edu- 
cation, induding  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics,  and  also  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  Grerman  languages,  and  mathematics,  so  far  as  to  prepare  students  for 
University  College,  or  any  college  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  Yrom  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  province  of  the  High  School  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Public 
School.  The  course  of  study  in  this  higher  institution  is  to  be  much  more  extensive,  and 
its  instruction  of  a  higher  order.  It  proposes  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  liberal 
education  ;  to  furnish  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  Universities,  and  for  a  professional 
education,  to  all  who  might  be  in  circumstances  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rich  provision. 
The'High  School,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  a  High  School  in  anything  but  in  name,  cannot 
be  legitimately  regarded  as  merely  a  department  of  the  Public  School  Nor  is 
it  to  supersede  the  Public  School,  or  to  usurp  its  functions.  Its  work  is  essentiallj 
distinct ;  it  exists  and  carries  out  its  true  design  only  on  the  condition  that  the  Pvhli( 
School  does  its  own  work,  and  does  it  well  It  is  nself,  if  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  work 
of  higher  education  which  it  undertakes,  practicallv  a  graded  School,  having  two  or  more 
grades  or  forms,  but  it  is  a  graded  High  School,  if,  therefore,  each  class  of  School  is  true 
to  its  own  appointed  purposes,  there  can  be  no  substantial  reasons  urged  for  a  union  be- 
tween them.  They  may  be  united,  but  there  is  no  union  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word ;  there  is  only  a  combination  of  discordant  elements,  or  at  least  of  elements  having 
no  necessary  connection.  Hence,  while  in  a  well-graded  Public  School  there  is  union 
with  unity  of  design,  in  a  Union  School  there  is  union  without  unity. 

(2.)  Admission  of  unqualified  Pupils:  vain  attempt  to  do  both  High  and  Public  Schod 
ioork — The  degradation  of  the  Public  School  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  a  universal 
result  of  union ;  that  of  the  High  School  follows  with  almost  equal  certainty.  Its  individu- 
ality is  lost,  and  its  proper  functions  suspended.    It  is  not  an  independent,  living  organism, 
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in  every  part  of  which  are  felt  the  pulses  of  a  vi^rons  life ;  it  is  rather  the  powerless 
head  of  a  system  smitten  with  paralysis.  The  High  School  Department  soon  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  division  of  the  Public  School,  the  highest  nominally,  though  in  reality 
but  little  in  advance  of  the  others.  In  fact,  the  Union  School  is  but  a  poorly  graded 
Public  School  It  undertakes  two  important  objects,  neitjier  of  which  it  accomplishes 
with  even  moderate  success.  Its  entire  staff  of  teachers  is  insulBcient  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired by  the  Public  School ;  yet  it  proposes  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  M^her 
branches  of  a  good  English,  Classical  and  Commercial  education.  In  any  graded  School 
the  ^ciency  of  the  highest  division  depends  upon  that  of  the  subordinate  divisions ;  if 
the  work  of  the  latter  is  badly  done,  that  of  the  former  cannot  but  be  defective.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  a  badly  graded  and  poorly  equipped  Public  School  in  which, 
however,  the  whole  power  employed  is  devoted  to  the  proper  work  of  such  a  School,  the 
senior  division  itself  must  necessarily  be  very  ^lefficient  What  then  must  be  the  character 
of  the  High  School  in  a  poorly  graded  Union  School,  which  undertakes,  in  addition  to  the 
work  properly  pertaining  to  a  Public  School,  the  more  extensive  course  prescribed  for  the 
higher  order  of  Schools )  Vast  numbers  of  ill-prepared  pupils  are  drafted  into  the  High 
School  for  the  double  purpose  of  relieving  the  lower  Scnools  of  their  sm)erabund2mt 
"population,"  and  increasing  the  Government  grant  to  the  High  School.  These  require 
honest  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Public  School  course.  For  months,  perhaps 
years,  to  come,  the  Public  School  would  be  their  proper  homey  but  they  are  in  a  High 
School ;  High  School  work  must  be  done,  or  rather  attempted ;  and  accordingly  they  are 
hurried,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  sound  education — ^to  say  nothing  of  humanity — ^into 
subjects  which  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  for  which  their  previous  want  of  training, 
renders  them  totally  unfit.  The  consequences  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  but  cannot  he 
described.  The  High  School  is  incapable  of  the  work  for  which  it  draws  a  liberal  allow- 
ance from  the  Public  Treasury  ;  it  is  not  true  to  the  pledges  on  which  alone  it  was  estab- 
lished ;  it  has  trenched  upon  the  Public  School  domain ;  it  has  descended  to  do  the 
nidimentary  work  of  the  Primary  School ;  and  even  in  this  it  falls  far  below  the  humbler 
School  whose  functions  it  has  usurped,  and  whose  proper  business  it  is  to  do  such  work. 
For  how  can  the  over-burdened  master  perform  all  the  work  required  at  his  hands  )  I 
say  nothing  of  the  tax  upon  his  time  and  energy  imposed  by  his  supervision  of  the  Public 
School  How  can  he  do  the  elementary  work  required  by  the  many  and  the  advanced 
work  required  by  the  few  f  The  many  require  sound  instruction  and  thorough  drilling  in 
all  the  subjects  of  the  Public  School  programme,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  even 
if  the  standard  fixed  for  the  admission  of  pupils  is  strictly  adhered  to,  there  is  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  three  highest  classes  of  the  Public  School  to  be  done.  The  Union  School, 
therefore,  undertakes  too  much  ;  it  attempts  more  than  can  possibly  be  accomplished  ;  it 
promises  High  School  work ;  it  augM  to  do,  considering  the  materials  it  has  to  work  upon, 
only  elementary,  or  at  most  advanced,  Public  School  work.  But  it  is  "  paid  "  to  be  a  High 
School,  and  it  cannot  confine  its  teaching  to  Public  School  work  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  utterly  unable  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  bona  fide  High  School,  and  is  re- 
duced to  the  miserable  necessity  of  "  keeping  up  appearances,''  in  spite  of  which  it  remains 
''  the  baseless  &bric  of  a  vision." 

III. 

TENDENCY  TO  MTJLTIPLY  POOR  SCHOOLS. 

Moreover,  under  the  operation  of  the  clause  of  the  School  Law  which  permits  the 
formation  of  Union  Schools,  High  Schools  are  established  in  localities  where  there  is  no  pos- 
tibility  of  their  being  required  to  do  bona  fide  High  School  work^  and  not  a  few  moribund 
schools  escape  extinction,  though  they  richly  deserve  to  die.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  low-grade  High  Schools  which  have  had  a  local  habitation  in  places  unblessed 
by  the  presence  of  a  decent  Public  School,  would  long  ago  have  perished,  had  not  the 
saying  clause  referred  to  been  interposed  to  perpetuate  their  unhappy  existence.  And 
it  is  beyond  all  dispute  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  creative  clause,  '^High 
Schools ''  have  been  established  in  villages  which  have  not  made  due  provision  for  the 
wants  of  their  Public  Schools,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  violating  the  Public  School  law 
through  an  inability  or  an  unwillingness  to  provide  the  requisite  number  of  teachers  to  do 
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the  Public  School  work.  A  certam  town  or  village,  for  example,  has  a  "  Graded  School/' 
it  is  not  a  superior  Public  School ;  it  may  have  upwards  of  a  hundred  pupils  in  its  primary 
department ;  wwy  department  may  be  overcrowded ;  its  staff  of  teachers  may  be,  both  in 
nwnber  and  efficiency,  far  below  its^requirements  \  but  still  it  is  a  mtded  School ;  it  has  a 
''  senior ''  division ;  this  can  tas^  be  converted  into  a  High  School ;  other  and  less 
pretentious  places  have  a  High  School ;  it  wjt  to  have  a  High  School;  and  a  ''  High 
School''  is  established,  while  the  commanding  duty  of  maintaining  a  high-ckss  Pabiie 
School  is  totally  ignored.  More  than  one  School,  too,  which  from  various  causes,  was  on 
the  point  of  closing,  has  been  enabled  to  baffle  Cftte  by  uniting  with  the  Public  School,  pro- 
fessedly for  the  sake  of  systematic  gradation,  but  really  for  purposes  of  ''economy" — ^e 
EUgh  School  ^rant  not  being  needed  for  really  higher  work  for  which,  as  time  hiu  fully 
shown,  there  is  no  need  and  no  demand,  ''  mva^  noi  behsi  to  the  tn/umoipatify ;"  it  must  be 
secured  for  the  Public  School  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  as  part  of  the  Public  School 
the  High  School  is  even  less  efficient  than  before,  unless,  indeed,  efficiency  depends  ezclu- 
mrdj  on  numbers. 

IV. 

DCJUSTICK  DONE  TO  REALLY  GOOD  SCHOOIiJ. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  low  grade  Union  Schools  take  rank  as  Hish 
Schools  at  the  expense  of  institutions  that  are  really  doing  excellent  H^h  School  woriL 
It  is  not  to  the  most  excellent  High  Schools  that  the  largest  apportionments  are  made  ; 
it  is  to  the  large  Union  Schools,  whose  Classical  department  is  indeed  magnificent  if 
judged  by  its  numbers,  but  may  be  considered  almost  despicable  if  judged  by  the  quality 
of  its  work.  To  cite  an  example : — One  of  the  Union  Schools,  seizing  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  enlarging  the  borders  of  its  Classical  department,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  a  very  low  state  as  to  both  number  and  proficiency  of  its  pupils,  incorporated  with  the 
expiring  High  School  several  divisions  of  the  Pubhc  School  en  masse — ^admitting  at  the 
entrance  examination  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  thatisand  pupils.  There  was  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers ;  there  was  no  additional  expense  incurred  in  procuring  a  higher 
class  of  teachers ;  the  divisions  had  been  under  Public  School  teachers,  and  under  Public 
School  teachers  they  remained.  It  is  doing  very  little  High  School  work,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  report,  from  which  follows  a  quotation : — 

**  The  number  of  fair  scholars  as  compared  with  the  entire  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  very  small ;  the  divisions  of  the  Union  School  are  conducted  as  beforo  incorporation 
with  the  High  School ;  all  Common  School  teachers  except  the  Principal  and  one  aesUtani ; 
Masters  complain  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  turning  out  advanced  scholars,  because 
the  pupils  leave  School  as  soon  as  they  can  get  anything  to  do.  Latin — one  in  Cicero  did 
fairly ;  three  in  Firgil — ^not  well  up  in  Grammar — faOed  to  conjugate  Fenio ;  six  in  junior 
Latin  class,  did  baidly.  Classics  very  low.  English  analysis  and  parsing  not  well  done 
even  by  the  best  in  the  School ;  Wee  (in  the  sentence  "  And  first  one  universal  shriek 
there  rose,  like  a  crash,  &c.")  parsed  as  an  adjective  qualifying  crash,  &c  The  highest 
class  did  fairly  in  correction  of  False  Syntax."  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  blame 
the  teachers  for  this  poor  exhibition  of  High  School  results.  The  Principal  is  a  good 
Classic,  and,  doubtless,  all  his  assistants  are  qualified  for  their  respective  positions.  But 
the  stubborn  fact  remains,  that  the  institution  is  doine  but  little  High  School  work.  Yet 
it  claims  to  be  a  High  School ;  and  it  receives  from  me  High  School  Fund  this  year,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  doing  the  work  of  a  High  School,  no  less  than  three  thousand  doUews 
— a  sum  not  equalled  by  any  of  the  grants  made  to  the  best  High  Schools  or  Collegiate 
Institutes  in  the  Province.  In  fact,  the  municipality  in  which  the  School  in  question  is 
situated  is  drawing  large  amounts  from  the  High  School  Fund  to  do  the  PubUc  School  work, 
jor  which  it  former^  had  to  provide  hy  local  taxation.  Many  examples  of  a  similar  character 
taight  be  easily  cited.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  Union  Schools  exist  at  the 
expense  of  the  really  efficient  High  Schools,  and  that  the  latter  suffer  a  serious  injustice 
under  the  present  operation  of  the  law  regarding  Union  Schools.  Th^e  are  a  few  Schools 
nominally  non-Union  Schools,  whose  apportionment  from  the  Fund  is  largelr  in  excess  of 
what  it  really  merits ;  but  this  is  due  to  certain  transient  causes.  The  results  under  oon> 
sideration  are,  I  b^eve,  a  neeessary  consequence  of  Union. 
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It  is  only  &ir  to  admit  that  some  of  the  Union  Schools  are  doing  verj  respectable 
work  j  but  their  excellence,  far  from  being  a  consequence  of  Union,  has  been  achiered  in 
spite  of  it  The  Masters  who  have  brought  about  this  result  are  generally  men  of  energy 
and  ability,  and  thoroughly  accomplished  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  graded  Schools ;  an{^  their  efforts  have,  in  every  case,  been  wisely  and  liberaUy 
encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  School  Boards  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
their  services.  But  whatever  degree  of  success  may  have  attended  such  exceptionally 
favoured  Schools,  their  success,  under  equally  favourable  circumstances,  would  have  been 
far  greater  as  independent  High  Schools. 

I  know  it  is  said  by  some,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  that  these  general 
defects  and  universal  tendencies  of  Union  Schools  are  no  necessary  part  of  the  Ststem — 
that  they  are  accidents  due  to  causes  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  eliminate  to  secure  its 
complete  succesa  ''  You  have  only  to  satisfy  certain  conditions,  and  the  success  of  Union 
Schools  will  be  beyond  question."  But  can  these  conditions  be  satisfied )  Have  the 
tendencies  which  have  been  so  frequently  pointed  out  as  universally  characteristic  of 
Union  Schools  no  necessary  eonnecHan  with  the  system,  and  are  all  arguments  against  it 
merely  of  the  character  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hocf  *'  It  is  only  necessary  to  satisfy  certain 
conditions." 

Exactly  so.  If  the  Principal  of  the  Union  School  is  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the 
work  of  both  High  and  Ppblie  Schools ;  «/  he  is  provided  with  an  able  staff  of  High  School 
assistants,  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  him  the  time  necessaiy  for  the  thorough  super- 
vision of  the  Public  School ;  if  the  head  of  the  highest  division  of  the  Pnbhc  School 
knows  his  work,  and  does  it  well,  and  all  the  other  departments  are  in  charge  of  teachers 
equally  competent  for  their  respective  positions :  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
to  ensure  the  thorough  grading  of  the  School,  so  that  all  the  work  of  a  high-doss  PvbUc 
School  course  is  effiderUly  carried  on  ;  if  only  those  pupils  are  drafted  into  the  High  School 
who  are  in  every  respect  qualified,  and  who  honestly  desire  and  need  a  High  School 
course ;  if  the  wise  and  &r-reaching  policy  of  its  able  head  is  heartily  and  liberally  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  by  the  Board  of  Trustebs  ;  if  the  admitted  tendencies  of  Union 
can  by  some,  I  know  not  what,  means  be  arrested — ^then,  doubtless,  Union  Schools  wiU 
be  succeesfiil,  and  the  entire  system  will  stand  beyond  reproach.  But  for  the  reasons 
already  advanced,  among  many  others  which  might  be  urged,  I  hold  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  immeasurably  better  to  make  the  two  dosses  of  Schools  eniirdy  distind.  Existing 
Unions  need  not  be  rudely  severed.  Give  a  reasonable  time  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for 
the  change,  and,  meantime,  let  no  more  Union  Schools  be  established.  I  am  persuaded 
that  such  a  course  will  be  incomparably  the  best  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sm, 
Tour  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed,)  J.  A.  McLbllan.  * 

To  the  Reverend  E  Ryerson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Ontario, 

Toronto. 


APPENDIX  B. 

SZTRACTS  FROM  RSF0RT8  OF  InBPBOTOBS  OF  PUBLIO  SCHOOUS  RXLATTVIB  TO  THE  StATE 
AND    PROORISB    OF  EDUCATION    IN   THSIR    RlSPSanVE    CbUNTIBS,  &0.,  FOR  THE 

Year  1872. 

County  of  Olbnoarrt. 

A,  W.  Ross,  Esq. — ^During  the  past  year  not  as  many  School-houses  were  erected  as 
I  expected  would  have  been,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  the  tardiness  of  Trustees  in  per- 
forming their  duties  in  this  respect,  but  a  number  of  Houses  are  under  contract  I  have 
endeavoured  to  enforce  upon  Trustees  the  necessity  of  good  accommodation  for  the  pupils. 
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The  new  buildings  all  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  and  some  of  them  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  vanoas  Sections. 

Nearly  all  the  Schools  are  now  supplied  with  a  fair  set  of  Maps.  When  the  new  Act 
came  into  force  scarcely  one-fourth  had  m&ps  fit  to  be  used.  Many  Sections  are  supplied 
with  Tablet  Lessons,  while  many  more  are  sending  for  these  and  Object  Lessons ;  bat  as 
yet  they  are  almost  useless  for  man^  of  the  Teachers  da  not  know  how  to  use  them 
properly.  Teachers  in  general  are  using  their  Blackboards  to  advantage  and  keep  them 
no  longer  as  simple  ornaments.  Very  few  Schools  have  any  Globes  as  yet,  but  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year  we  expect  to  have  them  generally  introduced.  Some  of  the  Sec- 
tions have  enlarged  their  School  premises  and  many  more  should  follow  their  example, 
as  few  hay^  a  good  playground,  and  the  majority  of  Sections  haye  none  whatever.  Very 
few  wells  were  sunk  during  the  year  1872,  but  in  many  cases  the  Trustees  attended  to 
the  erection  of  water  closets. 

The  rote  system  of  teaching  has  been  given  up  to  a  great  extent  and  consequently  a 
better  system  is  beiug  adopted,  still  there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  Teachers  to  give  up  at  once  a  system  in  which  they  were  tarained  them- 
selves, and  in  which  they  have  for  years  trained  others.  Yet  many  have  made  rapid  pro 
gress  and  are  largely  aided  by  the  Teachers'  Association  established  during  the  year. 

I  paid  specifd  attention  to  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic  and  Greography,  on  my  visitB 
to  the  Schools,  and  in  these  subjects  the  pupils  have  made  remarkable  progress,  especially 
in  Heading.  I  can  safely  say  that  the  pupils  are  now  taught  in  these  branches.  A  tew  of 
the  Teachers  succeed  in  teaching  Grammar,  but  nearly  all  of  them  are  afraid  to  attempt 
Object  Lessons,  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  the  new  system  of  teaching  the  First  Book.  Only 
three  Teachers  in  the  County  ever  attended  a  Normal  School  The  erection  of  audi  a 
School  in  Ottawa  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  Teachers  in  this  pa^  of  the  country,  for  I 
am  certain  that  many  of  them  will  take  advantage  of  the  superior  professional  training 
afforded  so  much  nearer  home  than  at  present. 

In  examining  the  Schools  I  took  a  low  standard  in  order  to  compare  the  different 
Schools  by  the  efficiency  displayed  in  the  various  classes.  In  the  Township  of  Kenyon 
there  were  5  over  the  average  out  of  18  Schools  ;  in  Lochiel  there  were  4  out  of  19  ;  in 
Lancaster  there  were  6  out  of  17 ;  and  in  Gharlottenbui^h  there  were  6  out  of  20  Schools. 

The  salaries  were  altogether  too  low  for  able  and  efficient  men  to  continue  in  the  pro- 
fession, but  during  the  past  year  salaries  advanced  20  per  cent,  and  are  still  advancing. 
At  present  some  of  the  female  Teachers  are  in  receipt  of  very  fair  salaries,  for  in  some 
Sections  Trustees  are  determined  to  engage  none  but  good  Teachers  if  possible,  and  are 
becoming  liberal.  The  Reflations  in  connection  with  the  New  School  Act  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the  profession  by  bringing  the  best  Teachers  to  the  surface.  While  some 
parents  grumble  at  being  obliged  to  pay  more  School  taxes  than  formerly,  yet  they 
acknowledge  that  a  change  was  sadly  ne^ed.  Parents  as  well  as  Teachers  are  generally 
quite  satisfied  with  the  New  Act  and  Regulations. 

The  Programme  of  Studies  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is  now 
carried  out  in  the  m^'ority  of  the  Schools,  and  has  been  of  immense  service  in  the  more 
efficient  work  of  the  Schools.  When  it  came  in  force  over  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  in  this 
County  were  reading  in  the  Fifth  Book,  while  now  there  i&  only  one  in  thu'ty.  In  some 
Schools  I  did  not  turn  the  pupils  back  though  not  up  to  the  Programme,  and  I  now  find 
that  in  general  they  have  iiot  made  as  much  progress  as  those  have  which  were  properly 
classified.  The  pupils  in  the  Second  Book  are  better  in  reading  than  those  in  the  Fifth 
Book  were  when  the  New  Regulations  came  into  force,  and  in  some  cases  are  even  better 
in  Arithmetic.  All  good  Teachers  acknowledge  that  the  Programme  is  of  great  assistance 
besides  being  a  protection  to  them. 

There  are  only  two  Librari*  s  in  the  County.  The  Journal  of  Education  is  generally 
received,  but  too  often  not  read  oven  by  Trustees  and  Teachers.  The  unequal  division  of 
School  Sections  retards  the  progrobj*  of  fully  one-third  of  the  Schools^  for  those  living  in 
small  Sections  have  much  more  taxes  to  pay,  and  have  invariably  poorer  Teachers  than 
their  more  favoured  neighbours  residing  in  the  larger  sections.  Local  jealousies  and  ill 
feeling  among  neighbours  keep  some  of  the  Schools  from  doing  their  legitimate  woric 
Another  evil  existmg  at  present  is  the  method  of  engaging  Teachers,  Too  many  of  Uiem 
secure  their  positions  in  some  of  the  best  Schools,  not  through  their  ^fitne88  for  the  work. 
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bat  solely  through  their  relationship  to  one  of  the  Trustees  or  some  leading  man  in  the 
Section. 

As  long  as  we  have  the  present  system  of  School  Sections  and  Trustees  our  Schools 
will  advance  but  slowly  in  comparison  with  what  they  might  do  under  a  better  system. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  and  maoy  others  is — ^1  am  nnnly  convinced — ^to  be  found 
in  the  establishment  of  Township  Boards  of  Trustees.  The  people  in  this  Coui^ty  are  in 
favour  of  such  a  change. 

Visitors'  Books  are  seldom  found  in  the  Schools  and  in  fact  are  hardly  ever  needed, 
as  both  parents  and  Trustees  seem  very  negligent  in  visiting  the  Schools.  £ven  when 
the  Examinations  are  held  only  a  few  persons  at  the  most  are  present,  and  Teachers  say 
that  they  often  wait  in  vain  for  even  one  parent  in  order  to  begin  the  exercises.  Too  many 
are  satisfied  with  miserable  School-houses  and  cheap  Teachers. 

Very  few  are  desirous  of  the  o£Sce  of  Trustee,  but  must  take  their  turn,  and  the  result 
is  that  they  are  negligent  of  their  .duties  and  many  of  them  are  unable  to  sign  their  own 
names.  Their  accounts  are  improperly  kept ;  the  minutes  of  meetings  held  are  often  not 
recorded  ;  and  in  some  sections  Trustees  hold  no  meetings  for  eight  or  ten  months  at  a 
time.     There  were  not  six  Annual  Reports  sent  to  me  peHectly  correct  the  first  time. 

During  the  year  1872, 1  started  a  Teachers'  Association  which  has  held  three  meetings 
and  has  done  some  good.  In  connection  with  it  we  established  a  Teacher's  Library  con- 
taining at  present  90  volumes,  and  expect  before  long  to  have  it  enlarged. 

The  meetings  of  the  Association  have  started  an  '^  esprit  de  corps  "  among  the  best 
Teachers  besides  a  determination  to  improve.  At  the  end  of  the  year  (1872)  we  held 
competitive  examinations  in  each  of  the  Townships  for  the  best  pupils  in  each  class  in 
the  different  Schools.  At  these  $120  worth  of  prizes  were  distributed.  They  have  been 
productive  of  much  good.  If  the  Councils  grant  the  requisite  amount  of  money  we  will 
hold  the  examinations  yearly. 

We  have  had  5,000  printed  reports  for  parents  struck  off  and  will  introduce  them 
into  many  of  the  Schools  at  once. 

(X)UNTY  OF  STORMONT. 

Alexander  McNaughton,  Esq, — ^During  the  past  year  the  Public  School  Improvement  Act 
of  1871  has  been  upon  its  trial,  and  the  verdict  of  the  country  in  regard  to  its  opera- 
tions has  been  pronounced.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  outory  raised  against  its 
enactments  by  certain  parties  in  the  community  has  entirely  subsided. 

The  apprehended  ruin  and  miserv  which  were  to  overwhelm  helpless  ratepayers  ar6 
found  to  have  been  mere  phantoms  of  the  imagination.  Some  of  those  who  were  the 
loudest  in  condenming  the  law  are  now  its  strongest  supporters,  and  are  even  urgent  in 
recommending  that  its  requirements  be  stringenuy  enforced  The  people  genertdly  are 
satisfied  with  the  regulations,  and  cheerfully  co-operate  with  the  Schogl  authorities  in 
promoting  the  necessary  improvements. 

CandUian  of  the  Schools, — ^The  Progranmie  and  Limit  Table  have  established  a  stand- 
ard by  which  Teachers  ^e  to  be  guided  in  the  promotion  of  their  pupils  into  more  ad- 
vanced classes ;  but  the  generality  of  the  Schools  in  this  County  have  not  yet  been 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  Programme.  The  wide  m]£  which  separated  the  former 
mode  of  classification  in  most  of  the  l^hools  from  the  model  now  set  up  for  their  imita- 
tion, could  not  be  bridged  over  in  the  short  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
application  of  the  new  regulations. 

My  efforts  have  been  chiefly  directed  towards  bringing  the  Schools  into  harmony 
with  the  Programme  and  Limit  Table  so  far  as  the  branches  previously  taught  in  the 
Schools  were  concerned,  without  insisting  on  the  introduction  of  the  other  studies  of  the 
Public  School  course,  until  the  former  object  has  been  attained. 

Supply  of  Teachers, — ^The  supply  of  licensed  Teachers  is  nearly  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  would  be  quite  so  if  the  inducements  offered  by  the  profession  were  sufilciently  strong 
to  cause  a  greater  number  of  young  men  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  work  as 
a  permanent  occupation.  The  Teachers  have  generally  prepared  themselves  for  the  ex- 
aminations with  alacrity ;  but  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the 
primary  branches  of  instruction  does  not  insure  to  its  possessors  the  tact  and  judgment 
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neceauOT  to  enable  them  to  manage  Schools  with  efficiency,  or  to  impart  instractioB 
suecesefluly. 

Four-fifths  of  the  Teachers  of  this  County  are  females.  These  never  consider  teach- 
ing as  the  business  of  their  lives,  but  only  devote  to  it  a  few  years  before  settling  in  life. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  superior  teachers,  and  for  the  training  of  young  childr^i  are 
admirably  adapted ;  but  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  female  Teacheifs  has  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  Schools,  and  tends  to  deter  young  men  of  talent  and  ambition, 
who  would  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the  profession,  from  engaging  in  the 
work. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the  School  Law  and 
regulations  is  the  want  of  experience  and  preparatory  training  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
Teachers.  Many  of  them  have  never  consulted  the  opinions,  or  profited  by  the  expCTienoe 
of  authors  who  have  published  works  on  the  art  of  managing  and  teaching  Schools,  but 
depend  entirely  upon  their  own  unaided  skill  and  judgment,  or  endeavour  to  follow  the 
system  practised  by  the  Teachers  whose  Schools  they  had  previously  attended. 

The  Teacher's  office, — The  greatest  defect  in  our  present  system  of  Public  School  educa- 
tion is  the  want  of  stability  and  permanence  in  the  office  of  the  Teacher.  Almost  eveiy 
other  occupatiop  offers  greater  inducements  to  energetic  and  aspiring  young  men.  Any 
changes  hereafter  made  in  the  School  Law  ought  to  be  directed  towards  the  removal  of 
this  anomaly.  Any  young  man  who  intends  to  follow  teaching  as  the  business  of  hie 
life  should  not  be  satisfied  with  holding  a  third-class  certificate,  any  longer  than  tlie 
time  requisite  to  qualify  him  to  compete  for  a  Provincial  certificate  It  is  after  he  has 
obtained  the  latter  distinction  that  his  labours  become  most  valuable,  and  that  the  loss  of 
his  services  to  the  community  becomes  correspondingly  greater,  if  he  abandons  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  at  this  critical  period  that  the  law  ought  to  offer  him  such  remuneration  as 
will  secure  his  future  services  to  the  profession. 

Bemedy  suggested. — ^Every  male  Teacher  holding  a  Provincial  certificate  should  receive 
from  the  Gk)vemment  a  sum  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  besides  the 
salary  secured  to  him  by  his  agreen^ent  with  the  Trustees.  This  allowance  should  conti- 
nue to  be  paid  to  him  as  long  as  he  continues  to  teach  with  efficiency  a  Public  School  in 
this  Province,  and  bears  a  good  moral  character. 

Female  Teachers  of  the  same  grade  should  receive  half  the  amount  from  the  same 
source. 

Irregttlar  (Utendance, — The  irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  the  Schools  is  not 
only  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  immediately  concerned,  but  also  inter- 
feres with  the  proper  management  and  discipUne  of  the  Schools,  and  is  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Teachers.  I  believe  that  this  evil  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  in  this  County.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  hired  labour,  and  the  high  rate  of 
wages  which  it  commands,  have  both  increased  greatly  of  late.  This  has  tempted  many 
farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  their  sons  and  daughters  at  an  age  when 
they  ought  to  be  attending  School,  to  which  they  are  only  sent  irregularly  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  busy  seasons. 

School  Sections, — A  fruitful  source  of  contention  is  afforded  by  the  question  of  School 
Section  boundaries.  There  is  an  instance  in  this  County  of  the  awkward  working  of  the 
School  Section  system.  Some  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  S.  S.  No.  13,  Rozborough,  on 
iheir  way  to  School,  pass  by  the  School-house  of  S.  S.  No.  10,  and  have  to  travel  a  mile 
farther  in  order  to  reach  their  own  School.  By  detaching  the  families  concerned  from 
S.  S.  No.  13  and  annexing  them  to  S.  S.  No.  10,  the  former  section  would  be  unduly 
weakened,  as  there  is  no  other  territory  that  could  be  substituted  for  it  without  subjecting 
its  inhabitants  to  equal  hardships. 

The  formation  of  a  Township  Board  of  Trustees  would  instantly  and  completely  re- 
medy this  anomalous  state  of  affairs. 

Apportionment  of  School  Funds, — If  the  Township  Board  system  is  not  generally  in- 
troduced, I  think  that  a  different  mode  of  dividing  the  School  Funds  might  be  advan- 
tageously adopted.  Under  the  present  system  the  large  and  wealthy  Sections  receive  tiie 
lion's  share  of  these  funds ;  while  the  weak  and  poor  Sections  which  are  strugding  for 
existence  receive  a  mere  pittance.  I  consider  that  a  more  judicious  and  equit^e  mode 
of  apportioning  these  funds  would  be,  to  give  to  each  School  say  twenty  dollars  each  half 
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year,  and  divide  the  remainder  among  all  the  SchoolB  of  the  Township,  in  proportion  to 
their  attendance,  as  at  present.  This  would  secure  to  each  School  something  more  than 
twenty  dollars  each  half  year.  Conditions  should  be  attached,  so  as  to  secure  that  each 
School  be  kept  open  a  certain  length  of  time  by  a  competent  Teacher. 

School  accommodaUons. — ^The  progress  made  in  building  new  School-houses  has  not 
been  as  great  as  I  had  reason  to  expect.  The  ^at  rise  in  the  price  of  materials,  and  in 
the  wages  of  workmen,  have  deterred  some  Sections  from  proceeding  with  the  required  im- 
provements this  year.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  I  expect  to  see  a  larger  number 
of  new  School-houses  erected,  and  several  others  enclosed  and  provided  with  suitable  out- 
houses and  wells. 

A  few  of  the  old  dilapidated  School-houses  have  given  place  to  new  buildings  of  more 
prepossessing  appearance,  combining  comfort  and  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended,  with  a  decent  exterior. 

Many  Sections,  already  possessing  comfortable  School-houses,  were  entirely  destitute 
of  maps  and  apparatus,  and  these  are  gradually  furnishing  their  Schools  with  these  re- 
quisites. Many  of  these  Sections  also  had  no  play-grounds,  and  they  are  generally  taking 
steps  to  remedy  this  defect  where  practicable. 

There  are  other  Sections  which  are  not  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  requisite  im- 
provements on  account  of  contemplated  changes  in  their  boundaries.  It  is  not  considered 
prudent  to  select  and  purchase  new  School-sites,  and  expend  money  in  building,  until  the 
boundaries  of  the  Sections  shall  have  been  definitely  settled. 

A  few  years  will  be  required  to  bring  all  the  School-houses  into  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  regulations. 

County  of  Dundas. 

Rev,  W.  Ferguson,  A.M, — In  presenting  my  Annual  Eeport  of  the  condition  of 
the  Public  Schools,  in  the  County  of  Dundas,  during  the  year  1872,  I  must  express  my 
satisfaction  with  the  growing  anxiety  of  Trustees  and  people,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  School  Law,  neither  must  I  forget  the  advancing  progress  of  Teachers,  both  as  to 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed  and  the  capability  of  imparting  that  knowledge  to  their 
pupils. 

It  is  felt  alike  by  Trustees  and  Teachers,  that  the  age  of  sham  and  imposture  in  teach- 
ing, has  gone  by  :  that  the  reality  of  honest  teacliing  is  more  easily  maintained, 
more  surely  advanced  and  more  satisfactorily  enjoyed,  than  when  all  the  endeavour  was 
to  put  a  fair  face  on  every  failure,  to  rush  the  innocents  from  one  book  to  another,  and 
study  meant  to  repeat  the  one  lesson  again,  until  I  have  discovered  that  it  could  be 
recited  as  fluently  and  tVaccurately  without  the  book,  as  with  it.  The  slothful,  careless 
and  ignorant  Teacher  knew  that  his  term  expired  with  the  year,  and  his  only  dread  was 
lest  some  other  would  underbid  him.  He  had  only  then  to  accommodate  his  presumed 
value  to  the  propositions  of  Trustees  whose  chief  and  principal  desire  was  to  obtain  what 
they  often  did,  in  every  varied  sense  of  the  adjective,  a  cheap  Teacher,  and  he  was  sure, 
within  the  bounds  of  a  day's  travelling,  to  find  some  vacant  School,  to  waste  for  another 
year  the  time  and  means  of  parents,  and  for  the  same  space,  to  benumb  the  faculties, 
weary  the  thinking  and  harden  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  children. 

I  have  had  to  complain  that  many  Trustees  were  altogether  unprepared  for  a  chanee 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  procuring  Teachers.  That  they  allowed  weeks  and  months 
to  elapse,  waiting  for  a  peripatetic  Teacher  to  present  himself  as  before,  and  waiting  and 
wondering  in  vain.  They  have  found  that  they  must  now  procure  Teachers  and  must 
exert  themselves  to  accomplish  this  piurpose,  not  hesitating  any  longer  to  give  wage>s  far 
more  liberal  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  the  labour  supplied,  than  was  their 
wont  in  the  days  of  dull  routine. 

I  would  I  could  say  that  there  was  not  one  School  Section  in  this  County,  in  which  a 
miserable  economy  did  not  prevail.  Yet  I  can  truthfully  aver  that  such  Sections  are  few 
in  number,  and  I  trust  that  in  a  year  or  two,  the  advantages  of  the  enlarged  limits  of 
study,  the  superior  acquirements  of  Teachers,  and  their  better  capabilities  of  communi- 
cating instruction  will  win  from  allj  as  they  have  already  won  from  the  majority  of  the 
people,  their  hearty  co-operation  and  a  school  expenditure  at  once  liberal  and  wise. 
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Besaminff  the  arrangement  adopted  in  mj  last  year's  oommnnication  ;  I  first  speak 
1  to  the 


New  School  Ad. — The  various  rumours  about  changes  in  the  School  Law  and  the 
published  propositions  for  presumed  ameliorations,  have  hsA  a  very  disquieting  and  tha%- 
tore  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  minds  of  many.  They  resisted  recommendations  to  rebuild 
their  School-houses,  to  enlarge  the  play-grounds  and  to  acquire  proper  Schoolsfarnishings, 
on  the  plea,  that  a  School  Law  might  b^  enacted  which  would  overturn  all  that  they  had 
done,  aud  render  all  their  pecuniary  sacrifices,  valueless.  It  is  most  certainly  doing  in- 
justice to  an  Act  which  has  only  yet  begun  to  be  carried  out  in  its  full  vigour,  and  the  bene- 
fits and  blessings  of  which  are  only  yet  begun  to  be  felt : — ^to  agitate  the  public  mind  about 
MeraMons  which  might  not  be  improvements,  and  chan^Jwhich  promised  results  too  flatter- 
ing to  be  real  and  too  distant  ever  to  be  grasped.  If,  m  some  minor  points  alterations  might 
be  deemed  necessary,  it  would  be  well  if  the  nature  of  these  alterations  was  published,  so 
that  none  might  entertain  the  idea  that  it  might  be  possible  that  we  should  revert  to  the 
old  and  effete  system. 

In  regard  to  the  examination  of  Teachers. — 

At  the  midsummer  examination,  thirty-nine  candidates  presented  themselves  for  trial 
Of  these,  six  aspired  to  second  and  thirty-three  sought  third-class  certificates.  All  of 
these  six  candidates  for  second-class  certificates  made  a  most  creditable  appearance.  Two 
(ladies)  who  had  not  been  aware  of  all  the  branches  on  which  they  were  to  be  examined, 
and  whp  do  not  feel  themselves  competent  to  undergo  the  appointed  trial  in  Algebra  and 
Geometry,  accepted  at  the  time  third-class  certificates  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
they  next  present  themselves  before  the  Board,  they  will  be  successful  in  rising  to  the 
desired  eminence.  The  performance  of  the  male  candidates  was  most  gratifying.  The 
papers  of  one  were  all  but  perfect  in  every  branch  and  gave  promise  of  a  high  future  to  one 
whose  merit  is  only  endangered  by  his  modesty,  and  whose  reputation  reaching  to  where 
he  himself  had  never  been,  procured  for  him  unsolicited  on  his  part,  the  appointment  of 
assistant  teacher  in  the  High  School  of  Kingston. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  third  class  candidates  indicated  symptoms  of  improTe- 
meDft.  There  were  36  candidates  for  this  grade ;  twenty-five  of  whom  were  found  entitled 
to  the  certificate  which  they  sought. 

At  the  December  examination,  only  twenty  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
although  several  more  had  intimated  their  intention  of  appearing  as  candidates  and  had 
forwarded  the  necessary  certificates. 

There  were  no  second-class  candidates  on  this  occasion,  sixteen  were  suooessful  in 
having  certificates  awarded  to  them  and  four  were  rejected  as  incompetent  In  fact,  the 
Examiners  had  very  little  difficulty  in  regard  to  their  decision.  The  highest  number  of 
marks  made  by  the-  rejected  were  one  hundred  below  the  lowest  marks  of  the  sucoessful 
candidates.  Yet  such  an  answer  as  this — "  The  AMama  flows  into  Hudson's  Bay  in  the  Ifarik 
of  Ireland  " — wo61d  not  in  former  times,  have  been  held  as  militating,  against  a  candi- 
date's chance  of  success,  when  candidates  were  always  sticcessfuly  whether  they  knew  anything 
or  nothing. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  candidates  is  accounted  for,  by  the  growing  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  aspirants,  that  none  can  now  successfvily  pass  the  examunation  brU  those  wht 
arefuUy  up  to  ihe  settled  standard  ;  that  now,  there  can  be  no  possible  evasion  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Examiners,  and  no  possible  contingencies  so  favouring  the  examined  that  under 
the  shelter  of  one  or  other  of  these  hazards,  an  ill-prepared  candidate  might  shuffle  into  a 
certificate. 

An  honest  desire  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  n^^  standard, 
has  sent  many  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  continuing  m  the  profession  of  teaching,  to 
the  High  Schools  in  the  County,  and  retained  in  these  and  other  seminaries  of  learning 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  next  examination. 

Vacant  Schools, — From  the  small  number  of  candidates  at  the  December  examination, 
I  was  very  much[afraid  of  a  deficiency  of  Teachers.  Yet  by  the  resumption  of  teaching  by 
some  who  held  unexpired  first-class  certificates  and  who  had  gone  for  a  time,  into  oUier 
and  less  congenial  avocations,  the  year  closed  with  the  gratifying  assurance  that  every 
School  in  the  County  of  Dundas  had  been  open  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  th« 

year- 
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I  feel  bound  to  Btrive  that  all  the  Schools  in  the  County  shall  be  in  full  operation  the 
whole  year ;  and  it  would  be  well,  if  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  were  to  issue  an 
order  to  this  effect,  or  announce  the  possibility  of  such  an  order  being  issued 

We  must  look  forwards  and  be  prepared  for  another  season  of  pressure  upon  our 
limited  resources,  when  those  who  have  obtained  third-class  certificates,  at  the  expiry  of 
their  third  year,  must  present  themselyes  as  candidates  for  the  second-class  certificates  or 
abandon  the  profession. 

With  all  deference,  I  would  beg  to  suggest  that  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
announcing  the  next  public  exammation  of  Teachers,  should  announce  that  they  had 
resolved  to  prolong  the  duration  of  those  third-class  certificates  "which  were  granted  in  the 
first  year  of  the  new  School  Act,  iofour  insUad  of  three  yea/rs,  a/rSd  the  three  years^  duraUm 
tcould  most  surely  Ofpply  to  aU  succeeding  third-doss  certificates. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  has  been  a  general  advance  in  the  rate  of 
salar  J  given  to  both  male  and  female  Teachers.  This  was  often  conceded  cheerfully,  and 
I  fancied  that  a  larger  salary  was  given  in  some  few  cases  than  they  could  have  well 
afforded,  if  they  had  not  been  very  desirous  to  afford  their  children  every  advantage  which 
a  prepared  and  skilful  teacher  could  confer. 

School  Sections. — In  some  of  the  townships  dissatisfaction  prevails  about  their  School 
Sections.  In  one  township  there  is  a  Section  nearly  five  miles  in  length  by  two  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  It  had  been  formed  by  the  absorption  of  a  small  but  very  compact 
Section,  and  containing,  in  itself,  more  than  fifty  children  of  School  age.  Now,  many  of 
these  children,  from  tender  years  and  distance,  can  only  attend  the  School  but  a  very 
short  period  of  the  year.  I  question  if  Township  Councils  are  the  proper  parties  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  altering  and  defining  School  Sections. 

In  conection  with  this,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  opinion  about  Union  School 
Se^Hons.  I  struggleever  to  attain  the  utmost  accuracy  in  my  Annual  Eeport,  yet,  after  all, 
I  can  only  regard  it  as  an  approxiiiiation  to  the  truth.  I  may  have  the  exact  number  of 
pupils  from  each  part  of  the  Union,  and  the  amount  of  money  collected  from  each  divi- 
sion, bnt  there  accuracy  begins  and  ends.  I  have  never  found,  in  the  General  Begister, 
the  class  position  of  the  pupils  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Union,  neither  could  I 
expect  it,  without  entailing  on(the  Teacher  an  amount  of  labour  without  corresponding 
advantage.  I  have,  however,  secured  this,  that  no  pupil  has  been  counted  twice,  and  that 
the  Annual  Beport  does  in  no  case  err  in  excess. 

Financial  Stqtemenis. — I  still  have  to  complain  that  the  annual  Financial  Statements 
cost  me  more  painful  labour  than  any  other  part  of  my  work.  I  have  received  an  annual 
report  with  the  finance  columns  a  complete  blank.  The  addition  has  not  unfrequently 
been  erroneous,  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  with  no  balance,  or  a  false  balance,  and 
if  the  School  is  then  destitute  of  a  Teacher,  the  class  and  Uterary  columns  a  dreary  blank. 

I   have  thought  that  as  the  change   of  Teachers  generally  takes  place  at  the  be- 

f  inning  of  the  new  year,  the  literary,  or  purely  scholastic  year  might  reach  from 
uly  to  July,  and  thus  the  class  returns  might  be  more  accurately  prepared  by  the 
Teacher  in  possession  than  they  could  be  by  a  Teacher  who  had  no  great  sympathy  with 
his  predecessor,  and  had  no  very  pressing  inducements  to  accuracy.  The  financial  state- 
ments ought  to  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  year  which  has  terminated,  which 
they  do  not  in  one  case  out  of  twenty. 

School  Books. — I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  every  School  in  this  County  the  autho- 
rized books  alone  are  used.  Teacdiers  are  becoming  more  famiUar  with  their  contents  and 
the  mode  of  using  them. 

The  change  from  dull  repetition  to  the  understanding  and  comprehension  of  eveiy 
word,  of  every  lesson,  of  every 'i-ule  and  formula,  is  slowly  but  surely  going  on,  and  its 
advantages  are  already  understood  and  viJued. 

This  year  will  witness  a  very  large  addition  to  the  number  of  new  School-houses. 
Last  year  the  Trustees  acquired,  and  sometimes  at  large  cost,  the  ground  needful  by 
the  law;  and  this  year  they  proceed  to  erect  their  School-houses.  I  have  recom- 
mended, but  not  often  successfully,  that  they  should  acquire  all  the  School  fumish*- 
ings  and  apparatus  at  once ;  but  an  unwillingness  to  lay  too  heavy  a  burden  on  their 
Section  impds  them  to  carry  out  the  details  of  improvement  more  slowly  than  I  could 
wish. 
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I  hare  now  adverted  to  every  subject  which  might  legitimately  claim  my 
and  have  only  to  add,  that  comparing  the  Educational  Reports  which  I  have  resemi| 
from  Britain,  and  from  several  States  of  the  adjoining  country,  I  can  truly  say  thai  ti« 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  already  attained  a  position  of  distinguished  eminenee  m  bi'* 
educational  institutions;  and  if  no  jarring  element  breaks  up  our  system,  I  ae.  f«r- 
suaded  we  shall  rise  still  higher  and  higher. 

We  might  yet  have  teachers  of  music,  drawing  and  calisthenics,  specially  atanafj 
to  every  township,  and  circulating  round  through  three  Sections,  every  three  months ;  thsl 
laying  the  foundations  of  these  branches  in  twelve  School  Sections  every  year,  andjae^^^ 
through  the  whole  township  in  an  average  of  two  years. 

I  am  happy  to  add,,  in  conclusion,  that  the  moral  standing  of  our  TeacbsR  « 
high,  and  that  not  the  slightest  whisper  of  complaint  has  reached  me. 

COUNTY  OF  PRESCOTT. 

Thos,  0.  Steele,  Esq, — You  will  see  by  the  Report  that  the  Schools  are  genea^r 
backward  in  this  part  of  Ontario.  There  are,  however,  a  few  very  good  Schook,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say,  that  there  are  good  prospects  of  an  increase  in  their  number. 

In  most  of  the  Schools,  I  found  the  pupils  proportionably  too  far  advanced  in  tfc% 
reading  books,  and  it  will  therefore  take  some  time  to  bring  them  fully  up  to  the  Pr- 
gramme  in  the  other  branches.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Programme,  and  try. 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  have  it  closely  followed  ;  but,  in  most  of  the  Schools,  the  pupik 
are  so  deficient  in  the  more  essential  branches,  that  J  have  not  urged  the  introdaciiozi  o* 
the  Natural  Sciences. 

In  addition  to  the  departments  marked  in  *'  Blank  Report,*'  I  have  ezunmed  tb? 
pupils  in  the  definitions  of  the  words  in  their  various  lessons  (as  I  consider  this  to  be  ^ 
matter  of  great  importance),  and  I  also  questioned  them  on  the  subject  of  thdr  ''Readins 
Lessons."  The  results  of  these  examinations  you  will  find  inserted  in  my  "  Report.'"'  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  found  the  pupils,  in  the  greater  number  of  Schools,  vMy  deficient 
in  the  definitions,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  also  in  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  ;  bj: 
I  am  stirring  up  the  Teachers  to  their  d&ties  in  these  particulars,  and  the  good  resdu  irt 
already  visible. 

A  great  many  of  the  Sections  in  these  Counties  are  comparatively  small  and  poc^r 
but  this  state  of  things  cannot  well  be  remedied,  as  the  population  is  very  much  mixrd 
settlements  of  English  being  intermixed  with  others  of  French  throughout  the  CouDti^t 
of  Prescott  and  Russell,  and,  in  many  cases,  preventing  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  Scboa 
Sections. 

Female  Teachers  are  mostly  employed,  many  of  them  of  inferior  qualificaitioDS .;  ^-* 
under  the  new  Law,  I  trust,  this  will  be  speedily  remedied. 

Although  I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  Trustees  and  parents  to  iht  ccs- 
pulsory  clause  of  the  School  Law  of  1871, 1  fear  that  examples  will  have  to  be  made  i: 
some  Sections  before  it  is  fully  carried  out. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  new  School-houses  built  during  the  year,  and  otbe:^ 
have  been  repaired. 

New  maps  and  black-boards  have  been  supplied  in  a  good  many  instances,  althoia:^ 
I  regret  to  say  that  a  number  of  the  Schools  are  yet  without  maps ;  but  I  am  pashing  ^ 
matter  of  supply. 

The  salaries  of  Teachers  are  rapidly  increasmg,  and  thus  a  strong  inducement  is  beli 
out  to  make  better  preparation  for  the  profession. 

Teachers  wiU  be  rather  scarce  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  and  I  fear  soide  of  f^« 
-Schools  will  have  to  be  closed  for  a  time ;  but  I  think  the  supply  will  soon  equal  ^ 
demand,  as  there  are  a  large  number  preparing. 

Of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  will  be  necessaqr  to  deviate,  in  »» 
instances,  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  new  School  Law,  if  properly  administered,  will  cani*  J 
thorough  regeneration  in  School  matters,  and  in  a  short  time  materially  raise  the  standard 
of  scholastic  education,  as  well  as  make  it  more  general. 

Of  course,  much — very  much — depends  upon  the  Inspectors ;  but  if  the  right  ©ec 
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chosen— rmen  who  will  faithfully  discharge  their  duties — the  result  is  not  doubtful, 
if  clergymen,  doctors,  or  other  professional  men  (as  has  been  the  case  in  some  in- 
:e6)  are  chosen,  who  make  the  office  a  sinecure,  or,  at  best,  a  subsidiary  one,  the  fair 
lom  will  be  nipped  in  the  "  bud." 

The  very  low  remuneration  of  Inspectors  will  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  Inspec- 
lips  into  the  hands  of  professional  men,  as  the  salaries  now  paid  are,  with  few  excep- 
),  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  man  who  has  the  intdUctitd^  moral  and  physical 
ifications  to  make  a  really  good  Inspector,  to  spend  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  that 
Qg  (unless  he  be  in  independent  circumstances  already),  because  he  could  easily  make 
I  in  many  other  of  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  unless  he  chooses  to  sacrifice  pecuniary 
uitages  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  must,  of  necessity,  either  blend  the  Inspector- 
with  some  other  profession,  or  leave  the  field  altogether.  The  consequence  will  be, 
the  best  men  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  lost  to  the  profession. 

There  should  be  a  minimum  salary  of  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
des  travelling  expenses,  which  should  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  per 
inu,  and  which  the  County  Council  should  be  gompelled  to  pay.  This  would  enable 
an  to  lay  by  something  for  the  future,  when  age  will  have  compelled  him  to  give  up 
profession.  I  trust  the  matter  will  be  pressed  upon  the  Legislature  during  the  present 
ion,  with  that  energy  which  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  cause  demands.  > 

If  you  offer  a  sufficient  inducement,  you  can  get  the  rightr  meh  into  the  profession, 
insist  upon  them  giving  the  whole  of  their  time  and  energies  to  the  work-— roxamining 
Schools,  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  number  under  their  charge ;  but 
ess  this  is  done,  the  chief  element  of  success  in  the  new  School  Law  will  be  completely 
tralized. 

1  am  happy  to  say  that  fair  progress  has  been  made  in  educational  matters  in  some 
raships,  while  in  others  not  so  much  has  been  accomplished.  However,  although 
ch  remains  to  be  done,  there  is  on  the  whole  good  reason  to  be  encouraged.  A  partial 
lire  in  the  crops,  high  wages  of  labourers,  and  the  low  prices  of  farm  and  dairy  produce, 
re  combined  to  produce  a  feeling  of  "  financial  depression"  throughout  the  rural  sections 
^is  County,  wMch  operates  against  the  immediate  construction  of  School-houses,  and 
<  providing  of  other  necessary  School  accommodation,  but  I  trust  that  this  drawback 
1  be  only  temporary. 

School-houses. — Four  new  School-houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  year,  namely, 
i  in  Hawkesbury  Village,  intended  to  accommodate  both  the  High  and  Public  Schools 
%  very  fine  bridk  structure  costing  $7,500 — three  in  the  Township  of  Longueuil — one 
ck,  the  others  wood.  Three  School-houses  have  been  thoroughly  renovated — ^two  in 
ledonia  and  one  in  Longueuil. 

Maps,  dtc — Four  Schools  have  provided  themselves  with  maps  during  the  year,  but  I 
L  Sony  to  say  that  tlurty  Schools  report  no  maps,  namely,  one  in  Longueuil,  two  in  W. 
iwkesbury,  four  in  Caledonia,  seven  in  Alfred,  and  sixteen  in  E.  Hawkesbury.  I 
)uld  have  pressed  the  matter  of  supply  more  strongly  during  the  past  year,  but  for  the 
ficulty  of  procuring  the  map  of  the  Dominion,  as  I  would  like  to  have  that  map  in  every 
hool,  if  possible.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  Schools 
thout  maps  in  my  next  report.  Prizes  have  been  given  in  a  few  Schools  with  good 
mits. 

Attendance,  dhc. — The  average  for  the  year  is  not  in  txcess  of  that  of  71  on  account 
fiTB  out  of  the  nine  Schools  in  the  Township  of  Alfred  being  closed  during  the  first  half 
^i  but  I  anticipate  improvement  in  this  respect,  as  I  am  endeavouring  to  have  the  law 
reference  to  compulsory  attendance  more  strictly  enforced  than  it  has  been.  Forty- 
ree  Schools  were  in  operation  from  seven  to  twelve  months — eleven  less  than  seven 
onths.  Average  time  kept  open,  nine  months.  Three  Schools  were  closed  during  the 
hole  year — ^two  of  the  latter  were  in  new  sections  in  which  the  Trustee  Corporation 
'uld  not  get  the  School-houses  built  in  time  to  open  the  Schools  before  the  end  of  the 
^-  The  other  case  was  somewhat  simile,  the  Trustees  expected  to  have  the  new  School- 
^e  ready  for  opening  after  the  summer  vacation,  but  did  not  realize  their  anticipations. 

ExpmdUure.—E»8t  Hawkesbury,  $3,106  11;  West  Hawkesbury,  $1,566  16;  Cor- 
»ration  of  H.  Village,  $2,000 ;  Longueuil,  $2,160  81 ;  Caledonia,  $889  13  ;  and  Alfred, 
^  18.^Total,  $10j662  39. 
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Teacher^  CerHfieates,  SailarieSy  ^.—Normal  School,  1  ;  3rd  New  County  Board,  20 ; 
Old  Ooonty  Board,  1st  class  7,  2iid  class  8,  3rd  class  1 ;  Special  (or  interim)  certs.,  20. 
Total  number  of  male  Teachers,  5 ;  females,  52.  Highest  salary  paid  male  Teacher,  $450; 
female  Teacher,  $250,  (G.  H.  Y.)  Lowest  salary  paid  male  teacher,  $190 ;  female  Teacho, 
$84.     Average  male,  $260 ;  average  female,  139— in  all  cases  **  without  board." 

Size  of  Stdions,  &c, — ^I  tliink  that  many  of  the  Sections  are  too  small,  and  a  umoo 
of  two  or  more  into  one  would  in  many  cases  be  a  great  advantage.  I  trust  in  this  matte: 
that  Inspectors  will  soon  be  placed  on  such  a  footing,  that  the  diminishing  of  the  numb^ 
of  Sections  by  unions  and  rearrangements,  will  not  conflict  with  their  pecuniary  inters 
as  I  consider  that,  so  fsir  as  possible,  the  interests  of  the  Inspectors  and  the  commanity  b 
^neral,  should  be  mutual.  I  find  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in  School  matters,  and  &n 
increasing  willingness  to  engage  better  Teachers,  and  pay  higher  salaries.  The  new  law 
is  already  yielding  the  ^'  first  fruits''  of  what  promises  to  be  an  abundant  harvest.  And 
all  that  is  requisite  to  secure  the  highest  results  is  for  all  the  friends  of  education,  in  every 
situation  in  life,  to  join  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  push  forward  the  good  cause.  Inspectors 
have  important  and  arduous  duties  to  perform,  and  I  trust  that  County  and  Township 
Councils,  Trustee  Corporations,  the  press,  and  last  bui  not  leasty  their  more  immediate  eo- 
labourers,  (I  mean  High  and  Public  School  Teachers),  will  all  combine  to  hold  up  their 
hands,  and  render  them  all  the  assistance  possible  in  their  efforts  for  the  intellectual  de^ 
vation  of  the  rising  generation. 

OOUNTY  OF  RENFREW. 

Reiv,  E.  H.  JenkynSy  M,  A, — Including  the  various  departments  of  Incorporated 
Tillage  Schools  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools,  there  were  118  Schools  in 
operation  during  the  past  year — showing  an  increase  of  6  Schools.  The  number  of  Bunl 
^hools  in  operation  during  the  year  was  104. 

Irr^ular  attendance  of  pupils  is  a  serious  cause  of  complaint  with  every  earnest  and 
faithful  Teacher,  and  is  generally  lamented  by  Trustees  and  others.  Many  of  the  Teach- 
ers who  Are  at  present  engaged  would  find  their  work  comparatively  easy  and  pleasant  if 
pupils  were  but  r^ular  in  their  attendance ;  and,  doubtless,  many  a  Teacher  who  is  now 
erroneoush^  judged  as  inefiicient  and  incompetent  would  then  be  considered  as  very  suc- 
cessful. Wherever  there  is  a  good  attendance  at  School  I  have  found  the  Teachers  cheer- 
fiil,  and  full  of  energy  for  their  work ;  but  wherever  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  Teachers 
are  discouraged,  and  are  frequently  tempted  to  resign  and  abandon  the  profession  in  dis^ 
gust  We  must  not  expect  to  find  our  Schools  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  or 
the  claims  of  education  properly  respected,  until  pupils  and  parents  learn  to  appredatt 
the  importance  of  regular  attendance.  There  are  a  few  unworthy  parents  who  reasoc 
thus : — *'  We  never  had  much  learning  ;  and  by  the  strength  of  our  arms  we  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  life,  and  if  our  children  only  do  as  weU,  they  will  be  all  right."  This 
class,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  few  in  number  and  rapidly  disappearing.  One  of  the  most 
healthful  indications  of  improvement  is  exhibited  by  the  fact  that  a  good  and  healthv 
tone  pervades  the  entire  community  in  reference  to  the  importance  and  advantages  of 
education.  We  would  deduce  from  this  fact  a  brighter  hope  and  a  better  encooragemes: 
for  the  future  of  education  in  this  country.  StiU,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are,  in  many  of  our  rural  district!*,  obstacles  which  are  simply  insunnountable  at  present- 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  many  pupils  getting  to 
School  at  all ;  when  we  think  of  the  requirements  of  the  farm  in  the  seasons  of  sowing 
and  harvesting,  in  which  the  aid  of  children  is  indispensably  necessary,  we  feel  ths: 
these  things  must  unavoidably  interfere  with  School  attendance.  When  we  take  ut^ 
careful  consideration  the  claims  of  industry,  of  domestic  service,  and  the  necessary  later 
ference  by  sickness,  we  feel  that  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  attendance  of 
pupils  will  come  up  to  the  required  estimate  of  one- sixth.  A  large  number  of  pareQ:^ 
are  truly  anxious  that  their  children  should  bo  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  exercise  considerable  self-denial  for  that  purpose ;  but  when  they  find  that  it  if 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  *'  hired  help,"  as  a  matter  of  necessity  they  have  to  av^ 
hemselves  of  the  assistance  of  their  children,  feeble  though  this  be,  or  eke  suffer  cod- 
iderably  in  the  harvesting  of  their  crops.     I  know  of  certain  parents  who  lamented  tb^ 
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necessity,  and  who  would  have  much  preferred  to  send  their  children  to  School  to  keep- 
ing them  employed  on  the  farm,  if  tiiey  could  have  engaged  assiBtance  at  almost  anj 
pnce.  Still  we  are  oonyinced  that  a  much  lai^r  number  of  pupils  might  attend  School, 
if  the  apathy  qf  Sections  and  the  indifference  of  parents  could  in  some  manner  be  over* 
oome.  .^ical  observation,  and  information  furnished  by  lYustees  and  others,  have  con- 
Tinced  me  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  pupils,  in  nearly  every  Section,  are  wasting 
their  time  in  idleness  at  home,  and  the  indifference  of  parents  is  so  great  that  they  make 
no  effort  to  reniedy  this  state  of  things.  How  to  induce  regular  attendance  so  as  to  bring 
op  the  attendance  to  the  required  estimate  is  a  very  important  question  to  be  decided. 
This  is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  my  serious  attention,  and  I  believe  that  the  remedy 
lies  in  the  appointment  of  efficient  ana  trained  Teachers,  and  the  judicious  enforcement 
of  the  law  rendering  attendance  at  School  obligatory.  Many  instances  might  be  dted 
of  the  remarkable  influence  which  the  appointment  of  a  good  teacher  exerts  upon  the 
attendance.  Where  an  inefficient  and  duU  Teacher  is  engaged,  it  is  not  long  before  the 
attendance  begins  to  fall  away ;  and  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  an  energetic  and  effi- 
cient Teacher  is  appointed.  To  improve  attendance  and  efficiency  by  such  a  method  will 
be  a  gradual  work,  and  will  take  many  years  to  accomplish  it. 

A  great  many  educatiomsts  have  imagined  that  the  introduction  of  compulsory 
attendance  by  law  would  provide  a  remedy  which  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired  ; 
bat  I  fear  that  experience  will  convince  us  that  this  is  a  very  erroneous  estimate  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  new  School  Act.  That  this  is  an  erro- 
neous estimate  will  be  abundantly  evidenced  when  we  come  to  deal  with  tiie  apathies  of 
parents  and  the  necessities  of  a  farming  and  enterprising  population  in  a  new  country. 
Nevertheless,  without  being  too  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  the  ''  compulsory  "  clause 
in  the  new  School  Act,  we  look  upon  the  introduction  of  this  law  as  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  At  the  same  time  the  friends  of  education  must  be  prepared,  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  expect  a  great  deal  of  disappointment  as  to  the  working  of  this  law. 
A  law  rendering  attendance  at  School  obligatory  on  iJl  pupils  of  School  age  JU  correct 
and  sound  ia  principle,  and  must,  after  a  fair  trial,  produce  a  very  marked  and  wonderful 
change.  We  are  firm  believers  in  the  necessiW  for  such  a  law,  and  also  in  the  good 
results  which  it  must  eventually  produce.  It  is  due  to  the  child  that  our  law  makers 
should  make  it  illegal  to  neglect  nis  education,  and  it  is  equally  due  to  society.  If  tiie 
great  mass  of  the  nsing  generation  became  educated,  and  only  a  few  hundreds  here  and 
diere  remained  imorant,  there  would  be  no  chance  in  the  race  of  life  for  the  uneducated 
residue ;  for  in  tiiat  race  they  would  be  left  far  in  the  rear,  and  almost  every  avenue  of 
advancement  would  be  closed  against  them  but  the  one  which  would  lead  them  to  become 
the  pariahs  of  society  and  to  prey  upon  its  life.  In  fact,  every  day  we  ^e  evidences 
gathering  around  us,  showing  that  the  Ishmaelite  of  future  society  wiU  be  the  unedu- 
cated man  or  woman. 

Schools  have  been  oi^anized  and  are  maintained  at  considerable  cost  to  the  country, 
in  order  that  every  child  in  our  land  may  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life, 
and  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  Ooa  has  called  him.  Education  aims  at 
and  endeavours  to  secure  these  blessings ;  but  no  worthier  object  can  be  presented  to  the 
ambition  of  a  wise  parent  than  to  take  an  interest  in  education,  and  to  encourage  his 
children  to  value  its  blessings.  To  make  man  what  he  should  be  is  the  great  object  and 
aim  of  education  ;  and  as  the  child  grows  in  a  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  aspect 
into  the  man,  so  he  becomes  thereby  a  true  patriot,  and  a  valuable  member  of  society. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  1871  great  prominence  was  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
remuneration  of  Teachers.  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  remuneration  of 
Teachers  has  considerably  increased  during  the  year  1872.  Frmous  to  the  year  1872  good 
and  efficient  Teachers  were  frequently  compelled  to  abandon  the  teaching  profession  f  nd 
seek  some  other  employment,  because  they  were  crowded  out  by  "  cheap  Teachers,"  who 
would  undertake  to  teach  for  a  much  less  salary  than  efficient  Teachers.  Had  this  system 
been  tolerated  for  a  few  year  longer,  we  could  hardly  estimate  the  sad  results  which  would 
have  ensued.  Trustees  are  now  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  "  cheap 
Teacher  "  system  has  been  one  ot  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  welfare  of  their  Schools. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  worthy  of  comment,  that  the  remuneration  offered  to  Teachers  of 
average  respectability  during  the  year  1872  has  been  25  or  30  per  cent  in  advance  of  any- 
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thing  as  yet  offered  to  the  teaching  profession.  Yet,  we  most  bear  in  mind  that  this  ad- 
vancement has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  other  profes- 
sions and  other  walks  of  life.  An  incident  indicative  of  this  fact  I  deem  proper  to  men- 
tion :  One  day,  while  staying  at  a  hotel  at  Sand  Point,  I  accidentally  orerheai^d  a  con- 
versation which  was  taking  place  between  two  Ottawa  lumbermen.  In  the  course  of  their 
conversation  one  of  these  lumbermen  said  to  the  other  : — "  Why,  sir,  things  have  come 
to  a  queer  pass  in  this  country.  The  other  day  I  engi^ed,  for  our  Section,  a  2nd  class 
Teacher  for  $30  per  month,  without  board  ;  and  here  I  have  been  hunting  for  the  last 
fortnight  to  secure  a  *  hewer'  at  $60  per  month  with  board,  and  cannot  get  one."  Nor 
is  this  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exceptional  case ;  the  same  I  find  to  be  the  case  generally 
in  this  County.  Happening  one  day  to  meet  H.  McLaughlin,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Mc- 
Laughlin Brothers,  of  Amprior,  I  asked  him  how  many  men  he  bad  at  present  at  his 
lumbering  depot  at  the  Palmer,  who  had  been  teachers.  He  said  :  "  I  have  three  who 
formerly  held  3rd  class  certificates,  and  who  now  receive  at  least  $40  per  mont^  all  the 
year  round,  and  board."  Now  when  we  find  good  and  efiicient  Teachers  year  after  year 
abandoning  the  profession,  our  only  hope  of  providing  a  remedy  is  to  bring  the  profession 
of  teaching  into  a  healthy  and  vigorous  competition  with  other  professions  and  other 
walks  of  life.  The  study  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  has  enabled  the  mechanic, 
the  artizan,  and  the  labourer  to  accomplish  great  advantages  for  their  respective  trades. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  could  hardly  take  up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  great  promi- 
nence given  to  the  subject  of  "  strikes.''  These  *'  strikes  "  at  one  time  became  almost  an 
epidemic,  and  the  demands,  in  a  great  many  instances,  were  conceded  without  acts  of 
violence.  Perhaps  we  may  look  upon  such  a  state  of  things  as  an  indication  that  the 
relations  existing  between  capital  and  labour  are  becoming  to  be  better  understood.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  auspicious  day  for  the  educational  interests  of  our  country  if 
it  could  be  said  that  the  teaching  profession  is  paid  somewhat  in  proportion  to  its  position 
and  usefulness.  It  would  be  a  mere  platitude  to  dwell  upon  the  ^reat  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  work  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  a  class  of  men  so  confessedly 
underpaid  as  the  School  Teacher. 

One  of  the  "  consequential  damages  "  of  the  cheap  Teacher  system  has  been  the  for- 
mation of  small  Sections.  When  Trustees  and  others  became  aware  of  the  fact,  that  they 
could  engage  a  Teacher  for  $100  per  year  without  board,  then  forthwith  they  commenced 
an  agitation  about  dividing  the  Section,  and  I  have  known  instances  of  School  Sections 
being  formed  when  there  were  only  12  or  13  pupils  of  School  age  in  the  Sections.  To 
have  a  School-house  at  everyone's  door  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  was  at  one  time  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  mania.  If  Teachers  are  to  receive  anything  like  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  their  services ;  if  proper  School-house  accommodation  is  to  be  provided  ;  if  Schools 
are  to  be  well  appointed  and  supplied  with  proper  apparatus,  and  if  our  Schools  are  to  be 
maintained  in  a  proper  state  of  efficiency,  then  the  formation  ot  small  Sections  must  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  unite  several 
Schools  which  are  at  present  feeble  and  inefficient — for  by  the  union  of  two  sucb  Sections 
into  one,  it  would  tend  to  give  life  to  Teacher  and  pupils  alike. 

The  supply  of  good  and  efficient  Teachers  is  a  subject  which  occupied  considerable 
attention  in  my  Report  for  the  year  1871  ;  it  is  also  a  subject  which,  during  the  year 
1872,  has  engaged  tlie  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  everywhere  throughout  this 
Province.  How  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  trained  Teachers  has  induced  many  thought- 
ail  minds  to  give  their  serious  attention  to  the  matter,  and  try  and  devise  some  scheme 
which  may  in  some  measure  meet  with  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  present 
status  of  the  teaching  profession  is  considerably  in  advance  of  what  it  was  some  few  years 
back,  but  it  is  still  f&r  removed  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  a  growing  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Trustees  and  others  to  give  a  fair  and  just  remuneration  to  Teachers  for 
their  services  ;  but  they  naturally  expect  that  Teachers  so  paid  should  be  trained  and 
competent  for  the  work.  When  we  consider  that  numbers  of  Teachers  who  held  1st  class 
certificates  from  County  Boards  as  formerly  constituted,  are  unable  to  obtain  a  3rd  class 
certificate  at  examinations  conducted  under  the  new  Law,  we  must  expect  for  some  years 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  candidates.  It  is  true,  that  County  Boan^s  of  Exami- 
ners have  the  power  of  gptnting  temporary  "  Licenses ;"  but  this  arrangement  does  not 
actually  remove  the  difficulty.     This  difficulty  will  constantly  suggest  itself  until  some 
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eflisctual  remedy  Ib  adopted.  There  arc  only  5  Normal  School  Teachers  at  preeent  engaged 
in  this  County ;  and  although  there  are  many  respectable  Teachers  engaged  who  have  not 
received  such  a  training,  yet  they  have  become  efficient  Teachers  after  many  years  of  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  after  many  years  of  labonous  api^cation  to  their  duties 
Bat  a  very  large  number  of  the  Teachers  engaged  hold  simply  a  '*  license  "  to  teach, 
and  many  of  these  are  sadly  inefficient  This  deficiency  of  trained  Teachers  has  brought 
abont,  in  several  parts  of  the  Province,  an  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  two 
additional  Normal  Schools  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  When  the 
matter  was  discussed  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Normal  School  in  the  City 
of  Ottawa,  I  fully  concurred  in  the  movement  and  gave  it  my  support,  and  I  trust  that 
the  Ontario  Ooverument  is  determined  upon  establishing  such  a  School  m  Ottawa.  By  such 
means  a  new  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  County,  and  a  large 
namber  of  trained  Teachers  will  be  turned  out  year  by  year  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  ranks 
of  Teachers  and  to  supply  a  long-felt  want. 

Turing  the  year  8  new  School-houses  have  been  erected,  and  several  others  are  in 
coarse  of  erection.  The  style,  arrangement  and  equipment  of  some  of  these  are  an 
honour  to  the  Sections  interested,  and  will  serve  as  models  of  what  a  rural  School-house 
should  be.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  wretched  and  inadequate  accommoda- 
tion hitherto  provided  in  Public  Schools,  we  can  easily  perceive  the  necessity  for  enactine 
a  law  defining  the  accommodation  required,  and  also  providing  for  the  erection  of  good 
and  suitable  School-houses.  No  system  of  education  could  be  complete  without  such  a 
law.  In  this  County  it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  point  out  a  lai^  number 
of  Sections  where  the  inhabitants  have  succeeded  in  erecting  good  and  substantial  dwel- 
liog-houses ;  but  the  same  rude  hut  of  a  School- house  which  was  erected  20  or  30  years 
ago  remains  as  the  memento  of  the  '*  days  of  small  things.'*  These  instances  may  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  apathy  wherewith  Sections  have  hitherto  regarded  the  question 
of  School  accommodation  and  providing  for  its  due  enforcement.  I  trust  that  within  a 
few  years  none  of  the  wretched  log  School-houses  will  remain,  but  that,  in  their  place, 
Btructures  will  be  built  which  will  meet  with  the  requirements  of  Teacher  and  pupiL  We 
cannot  adequately  estimate  the  benficial  influence  which  a  good  and  well  appointed  School- 
house  has  upon  the  spirit  and  efficiency  of  a  Teacher,  and  upon  the  minds  and  character  ot 
pupils.  I  hesitate  the  less  to  speak  upon  this  subject  because  I  see  many  indications  that 
the  thoughtful  planning  of  a  School  is  considered  as  a  matter  unworthy  of  attention. 
Many  of  the  School-houses  now  in  use  seem  ta  have  been  thrown  up  as  if  all  the 
internal  uses,  and  the  doily  life  within,  were  overlooked  or  despised.  In  a  community 
60  intensely  practical  there  is  little  danger  of  sacrificing  usefulness  for  mere  effect  or  ap- 
pearance ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  object  gained  if  the  external  architecture  of  Schools 
should  express  their  purpose — that  is  to  say,  a  School  should  look  like  a  School  and  not 
like  a  barn  or  a  mere  shanty.  The  unsi^btliness  of  Public  Schools  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  Trustees  have  generally  followed  their  own  notions,  and  have  not  improved  their 
plans  by  searching  elsewhere  for  improvement.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  the  Chief  Su- 
perintendent of  Education  has  thought  proper  to  encourage  the  building  of  suitable 
School-houses  by  offeiine  prizes  for  the  best  plan  of  School-house,  and  the  t^t  method  of 
arranging  the  grounds,  oc. 

COUNTY  OF  FRONTENAa 

John  AgneWf  Esq.,  M,D. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  a  great  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  majority  of  the  Schools  of  the  County  of  Frontenac 
during  the  past  year,  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  Teachers  generally  have  adhered  to  the 
"  Programme  of  Classification  for  Public  Schools  "  as  far  as  practicable,  and  have  taken  a 
Kvelier  interest  in  their  duties. 

During  the  year,  fifteen  new  School-houses  were  in  course  of  erection,  some  of  which 
have  been  coippleted,  whilst  others  are  nearly  so.  Twenty-six  were  repaired,  re-furnished, 
he.  \  fifteen  were  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence,  &c. ;  and  quite  a  number  were  sup- 
plied with  maps,  tablet  lessons,  &a  Twenty  new  School-houses  will  be  in  course  of 
erection  during  the  year  1873. 

During  the  year,  I  made  two  official  visits  to  each  School  in  the  County,  whether  in 
jtperation  or  not,  and  delivered  eighty-seven  Public  School  Lectures. 
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From  the  general  improvement  in  educational  afifairs  throughout  the  Oounty,  I 
expect,  by  July,  1874,  to  have  every  School  under  my  jurisdiction  in  compliance  with 
the  6fficial  regulations  in  regard  to  adequate  School-house  accommodations,  including 
maps,  tablet  lessons,  printed  ^eets,  &c. 

The  people  generally  are  becoming  better  satisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things, 
because  they  are  finding  out  that  their  children  are  making  more  satisfactory  and  real 
progress  in  their  studies  now  than  formerly,  and  that  the  Teachers  genenJly  are  taking 
more  interest  in  their  laborious  and  almost  thankless  profession.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  I  have  found  a  number  of  the  Teachers  who  take  no  real  interest  in  their  work,  but 
are  merely  drones  ,in  the  profession,  and  the  sooner  the  profession  gets  rid  of  them  the 
better. 

The  principal  grumbling  among  the  rate-payers  in  reference  to  the  official  regulations 
is  on  account  of  being  compelled  to  procure  a  School  site  of  at  least  half  an  acre  of  land, 
and  its  enclosure  by  a  fence. 

Considerable  improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  Beading  of  nearly  all  the  pupils.  My 
remarks  in  reference  to  defects  in  reading,  mentioned  in  my  former  report,  have  been 
token  hold  of  by  Teachers  generally^  and  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  remedy  the  defects. 
The  fast  reading  which  I  so  strongly  deprecated  has  been,  except  in  very  few  instances, 
overcome.  Still,  there  are  but  few  pupils,  even  in  the  mord  advanced  classes  and  the  best 
Schools,  who  read  with  ease,  expression  and  effect.  There  are  many  pupils  who  read 
correctly— that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  mistake  one  word  for  another,  yet  some  of  these 
read  in  a  drawl,  some  in  a  mechanical  and  unvaried  monit  >ne,  some  in  a  stiff,  jerky,  sing- 
song style,  but  all  seem  indifferent  as  to  spirit,  sense,  or  sentiments  which  they  read.  Yet 
notwithstanding  these  defects,  a  vast  deal  more  intelligence  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lesson  is  exhibited  by  pupils  than  was  apparent  in  my  former  visits.  I  find  that  there  u 
no  subject  taught  in  our  Schools  in  which  children 'are  so  likely  to  fall  into  bad  habits  »b 
in  the  subject  of  reading.  This  subject,  therefore,  requires  unusual  circumspection  on  the 
part  of  the  Teacher.  The  drawl,  monotone,  sing-song,  the  railroad  speed,  the  dropping  of 
the  voice  to  a  whisper,  when  stumbling  over  a  difficult  word,  and  such  like,  are  defects 
which  require  the  constant  watching  and  attention  of  the  Teacher.  If  the  Teacher  is  inat- 
tentive and  careless,  then  bv  his  neglect  these  defects  become  rooted  habits,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  tinge  the  whole  after  life  of  his  pupils.  The  ability  to  read  well, 
which  good  and  efficient  teaching  ou^t  to  impart,  we  hold  as  of  incalculable  value  to 
every  child.  If  pupils  in  our  Schoolif  can  be  brought  to  read  with  ease  and  comfort  to 
themselves  and  with  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work,  then  are  they  likely  to  become 
habitual  readers,  and  to  carry  forward  in  after  life  their  own  education.  With  such  s 
noble  object  in  view,  no  effort  should  be  deemed  too  great  by  Teachers  to  enable  their 
pupils  to  r^ad  in  such  a  manner  that  what  they  read  may  be  understood  and  thorougblj 
appreciated. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  Spelling  is,  in  a  large  majority  of  Schools,  verr 
satisfactory.  The  practice  adopted  by  most  Teachers  immediately  after  the  reading  lessocL 
when  pupils  have  closed  books,  is  to  select  the  most  difficult  words  in  the  lesson  and 
require  these  to  be  spelt  in  class.  Judging  by  the  results  this  practice  has  proved  em: 
hently  satisfactory. 

The  Eeport  for  1871  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Writing  was  very  unsatisfactorj 
Slovenliness,  carelessness  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  Teachers  alike,  and  a  want  of  proper 
kinds  of  copy-books,  produced  this  state  of  things.  The  reproofs  administered  in  th^- 
Report  for  1871  in  reference  to  these  defects  have  procured  the  desired  effect  Copy-book? 
which  were  formerly  thrown  Carelessly  into  any  hole  or  comer  are  now  carefully  gathered  ani 
laid  according  to  classes  in  the  Teacher's  desk.  The  Teachers  carefully  inspect  the  writing. 
and  defects  and  daubs  are  noted  and  commented  upon.  The  progressive  series  of  cop.v 
books  has  found  its  way  into  every  section,  and  marked  and  gratifying  have  been  thf 
results.  I  may  safely  say  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  Teachers,  that  the  writing 
is  now  50  per  cent,  better  than  it  was  one  year  ago.  This  satisfactory  state  of  things  has 
arisen  not  so  much  from  the  natural  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  subject  as  from 
the  careful  attention  of  Teachers.  Under  the  old  and  negligent  system  very  few  pupil^ 
could  ever  become  good  penmen  or  elegant  writers,  but  under  the  present  system  there 
is  erery  prospect  of  a  large  majority  of  pupils  becoming  good  writers. 
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Considerable  improyement  has  taken  place  in  the  method  of  teaching  Axithmetic,  and 
also  in  the  attainments  of  pupils.  Arithmetic  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  completely 
ignored  by  a  large  number  of  Teachers  until  the  pupils  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Third 
Book ;  but  under  the  New  Programme  this  is  a  subject  which  has  to  be  taught  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  so  that  pupils  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  from  the 
very  first  principles.  Formerly  a  laige  number  of  Schools  were  without  chalk  or  black- 
boiffds,  so  that  however  efficient  the  Teacher,  it  was  impossible  to  teach  this  subject  with 
anj  8atis£BU2tion  or  success.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  not  one 
Teacher  at  present  engaged  in  this  County  who  does  not  habitually  make  use  of  chalk  and 
black-board,  and  this  with  marked  success.  The  results  of  each  semi-annual  examination 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  efficiency  of  Teachers,  the  attainment  of  pupils  and  the 
state  of  education  in  general.  In  Geography  and  Grammar  the  female  pupils  generally 
excel,  but  in  the  subject  of  Arithmetic  their  performances  are  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
while  the  boys  do  very  well.  This  defect  is  not  only  visible  amongst  the  pupils  in  Public 
Schools,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  fuur-fiifbhs  of  female  candidates  who  fail  to 
obtain  certificates  at  the  County  Eoard  Examinations.  Investigation  into  the  matter 
shows  that  this  general  failure  of  female  pupils  arises  from  inaccuracy  in  the  earliest  rules, 
confusion  in  arrangement  and  a  want  of  due  apprehension  of  the  question.  Some  Teachers 
ignore  rules  altogether,  and  imagine  that  they  can  successfully  teach  Arithmetic  by  getting 
the  pupils  to  work  one  exercise  after  another ;  oral  instruction  may  be  carried  out  to  any 
extent  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Teacher  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
teaching  of  this  subject  that  pupils  should  in  the  first  place  master,  in  an  intelligent  and 
thorough  manner,  the  rules  as  laid  down  in  the  Arithmetic  as  well  as  the  accompanying 
exercises,  and  their  knowledge  may  be  tested  by  a  thorough  examination  in  a  series  of 
exercises  corresponding  to  the  rules  and  examples  learned.  It  is  not  simply  enough  to 
put  a  book  and  a  piece  of  chalk  in  a  pupil's  hand,  but  the  Teacher  should  exercise  his 
pupils  m  every  conceivable  way,  so  that  no  loop-hole  may  be  left  whereby  the  pupil  can 
escape  thoroughly  understanding  the  subject.  The  conditions  of  success  in  teaching  this 
subject  arc  few  and  simple — a  dbar  exposition  of  the  principles  of  each  step  or  rule  ;  the 
devotion  of  a  fair  proportion  of  time  to  work  exercises ;  frequent  practice  on  slate,  paper 
and  board ;  and  examinations  which  are  calculated  to  test  the  pupil's  powers  of  applying 
what  he  has  harrU.  In  Schools  where  the  acconmiodation  is  deficient,  and  the  pupils 
numerous,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  Teachers  tq  adopt  measures  to  meet  the  ^neralship 
displayed  by  boys  in  their  efforts  to  cheat  the  masters.  In  this  subject  there  is,  perhaps, 
less  honesty  than  in  any  other.  In  every  class  there  are  one  or  two  pupils  who  are  more 
advanced  and  coinpetent  than  the  rest,  and  upon  these  the  others  will,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  depend.  The  smart  boy  or  girl  speedily  finishes  his  or  her  work,  and  the  others 
set  to  work  to  copy.  In  such  a  case  there  may  be  a  want  of  application,  of  self-reliance, 
and  a  waste  of  ingenuity  ;  but  with  the  boys  it  has  this  redeeming  feature — ^it  saves  a 
vast  amount  of  work.  The  method  which  I  have  generally  adopted  to  meet  the  tricks  of 
these  conspirators  is  to  cause  the  1st  pupil  to  tarn  round  and  face  the  2nd  pupil,  &c. 
This  method  throws  each  pupil  upon  his  own  resources,  for  he  cannot  derive  any  assis- 
tance from  his  neighbour.  The  attention  paid  to  this  subject  in  the  New  Programme,  and 
the  efforts  put  forth  by  Teachers  to  teach  it  in  a  more  methodical  and  intelligent  manner 
are  becoming  every  day  more  apparent,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  eminently  successful  in  their 
results. 

The  subjects  of  Geography  and  Grammar  have  received  more  attention  from  Teachers 
and  pupils  during  the  year  than  formerly  was  the  case,  and  very  satisfactory  progress 
has  b^n  made  in  the  method  of  teaching  these  subjects.  Formerly  it  was  a  rare  thing, 
except  in  a  few  of  the  best  Schools,  to  see  a  well-formed  class  of  pupils  studying  the  sub- 
jects of  geography  and  grammar,  and  especially  was  this  the  case  with  grammar.  The 
impression  seems  to  have  been  produced  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  learn  these  subjects, 
and  therefore  a  useless  expense  to  purchase  the  i^uisite  books.  It  was  a  constant  canso 
of  complaint  with  Teachers  that  they  could  not  induce  pupils  to  procure  the  books,  and 
that  many  pupils  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  doing  so  that  their  parents  objected  to  their 
learning  those  subjects.  This  impression  has  happily  in  a  great  measure  been  overcome, 
A&d  parents  begin  to  realize  that  these  subjects  can  be  taught  not  only  without  detririent 
to  the  subjects  of  the  three  R's,  but  that  the  study  of  these  subjects  will  gre«%tly  aisist  * 
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ft,  by  reason  of  the  relaxation  to  the  mind  which  they  alloir,  to  master  in  a  more  effi- 
eienit  manner  the  drier  and  more  difficult  subjects  of  the  three  R.'s.  This  is  the  reaacHi 
why  these  subjects  are  so  generally  popular  amongst  pupils.  The  Teachers,  I  am  glad  to 
Dotiee,  have  adopted  to  a  considerable  eictent,  the  conversational  method  of  teaching  these 
subjects  and  with  good  success.  The  unpardonable  anomaly  which  has  heretofore  marked 
the  study  of  geography^in  Public  Schools,  viz. :  \that  pupils  were  taught  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  other  countries  than  their  own,  has  been  overcome  by  a  wise  adherence 
to  the  New  Programme.  The  principles  involved  iu  that  Programme  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  geography,  is  that  the  pupil  must  in  the  first  place  master,  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner, the  outlines  of  the  General  Geography  of  the  World,  and  from  this  general  knowledge 
he  starts,  in  the  second  place,  to  master  all  the  details  of  Canadian  Geography,  and  after- 
wards proceeds  to  study  that  of  other  countries  as  laid  down  in  the  Programme  I  do 
not  think  thi^t  Teachers  when  teaching'grammar  give  a  sufficient  prominence  to  the  work 
of  constructing  and  parsing  sentences.  By  this  method  all  the  rules  and  facts  of  grammar 
are  impressed  upon  pupils  minds  and  made  to  occupy  their  proper  position  in  the  con- 
struction of  language.  A  very  satisfactory  progress,  however,  has  been  made  in  b<M  of 
ih€9$  subjects. 

Very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  History.  Hitherto 
tMis  subject  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  our  system  of  Public  Instruction ;  but  is  now 
made  by  law  one  of  the  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  Public  Schools.  History  is  a 
subject  which  no  nation  can  with  safety  set  aside,  and  which  should  occupy  its  proper  position 
in  every  Educational  System.  If  the  pupils  of  Canadian  Schools  iire  to  be  brought  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  their  own  and  also  of  the  Mother  Country,  we  would  apprehend 
great  danger  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Canada.  The  world's  safeguard  against  anarchy 
and  revolution  lies  in  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  past,  leading  men  to  see  how  prefin-- 
able  are  intelligent  and  constitutional  measures  to  those  which  ignorance  or  a  short^hted 
policy  can  introduce.  We  cannot  estimate  aright  the  powerful  influence  which  the  study 
of  History  has  wielded  in  favour  of  Constitutional  Government  and  the  world's  liberties. 
When  teaching  this  subject,  it  is  important  that  the  Teacher  should  not  place  the  mere 
dry  bones  of  bistory  before  children.  Dates,  names  and  facts  should  be  carefully  mastered 
by  each  pupil ;  but  the  Teacher  should  give  life  and  reality  to  the  whole  lesson.  He 
must  also  make  constant  use  of  the  maps,  and  every  place  mentioned  must  be  carefully 
looked  for. 

In  all  subjects  and  in  all  classes  the  pupils  should  be  made  interested  and  led  to 
think  for  themselves.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  which  has  given  a  greater  impulse  to 
this  kind  of  teaching  than  the  wise  introduction  of  object  lessons.  This  method  of  im- 
parting instruction  is  calculated  to  improve  the  observation  and  intelligence  of  pnpila,  as 
well  as  train  them  in  the  use  of  proper  words  to  desi^ate  and  describe  objects.  It  is 
surprising  the  utter  ignorance  displayed  by  many  pupils  when  requested  to  describe  in 
their  own  words  some  familiar  object.  There  are  many  pupils  of  average  respectability 
in  other  subjects,  who  cannot  write  anything  like  a  creditable  composition.  My  plan  has 
been  first  of  all  to  give  an  object  lesson,  and  then  require  the  pupils  to  describe  the  same 
object  in  their  own  words.  This  method  improves  observation,  provides  for  the  use  of 
suitable  words,  and  improves  the  writing,  spelling,  and  composition.  The  dry  and  barren 
facts  which  are  stated  without  order,  and  with  a  paucity  of  words  would,  if  clothed  in 
proper  language,  appear  very  creditable.  If  the  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge  is  to  be 
of  any  avail,  it  must  be  by  a  method  which  will  enable  them  to  approach  every  subject 
in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  which  will  lead  them  to  think  and  make  use  of  words  for 
themselves. 

I  deem  it  necessary  that  some  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  important  subjects 
of  punishment  and  rewards.  There  are  many  educationists  who  advocate  the  expulsion 
of  punishment  from  all  Schools ;  others  again  are  in  favour  of  retaining  it  as  a  wholesome 
institution.  I  am  not  going  to  decide  thi0  knotty  question.  In  a  large  School  under  the 
control  of  one  Teacher  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  proper  discipline,  to 
enact  severe  rules.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remember  that  the  true  art  of  governing 
is  controlling  people  as  much  ai  possible  without  punishment ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a  Teacher  can  teach  and  keep  in  order  a  large  School  without  having  recourse  to  some 
kind  of  punishment     Some  Teachers  have  fallen  into  grave  errors  in  respect  to  punisb- 
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ment.  I  have  been  informed  of  some  instances  Where  corporal  punishment  was  adminis- 
tered in  sach  a  repulsive,  if  not  violent,  manner  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  undermin- 
ing a  Teacher's  influence,  and  of  ^laking  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  tyrant.  In  general,  if 
Teachers  have  a  failing,  it  is  a  failing  that  leans  to  virtue's  side.  It  is  well,  ndwever, 
that  we  have  such  a  healthy  public  opinion  in  reference  to  tliis  matter. 

There  are  many  persons  who  deprecate  the  introduction  of  competition  into  Public 
Schools,  because,  as  they  say,  it  has  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  efforts  of  pupils,  and  is 
morally  evil  in  ite  effects.  They  look  upon  competition  as  a  direct  incentive  to  envy — one 
of  the  most  hateful  passions  which  can  inflame  the  human  breast.  They  also  look  upon  a 
sjatem  of  rewards  as  a  direct  discouragement  to  pupils  of  inferior  attainments  and  weak 
abilities.  But  I  do  not  think  that  envy  exercises  any  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
children  when  they  see  others  more  successful  in  the  race  for  knowledge.  I  think  this  is 
a  rare  sin.  For  one  pupil  who  feels  the  power  of  envy,  twenty  will  feel  perfectly  indif- 
ferent. And  this  indifference,  after  all,  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  aad  it  is 
more  effectually  overcome  by  a  judicious  system  of  competition  than  by  any  other  stimu- 
lusw  Prizes  are  by  no  means  rewards  which  always  fall  into  the  grasp  of  talent,  but  are 
the  sure  rewards  of  industry.  The  boy  of  average  capacity  is  greatly  encouraged  to  per 
severe  when  he  sees  that  the  hard-working  and  plodding  pupil  wins.  The  testimony  of 
Trustees  and  Teachers  is  strongly  in  favour  of  competitive  examinations  and  a  system  of 
rewards.  They  report,  in  every  case  where  the  method  has  been  adopted,  that  it  has  been 
attended  with  very  beneficial  results.  By  stirring  up  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  pupils, 
new  energy  is  infused  into  Schools.  In  my  report  for  1871  I  strongly  urged  upon  the 
County  Council  the  advisability  of  granting  a  sum  which  would  make  the  rewards  attractive. 
If  the  present  session  of  the  County  Council  will  take  up  this  mat^r,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
make  arrangements  with  High  and  Public  School  Teachers  to  carry  out  this  systenu  A 
trial  of  the  system  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  argument  in  its  favour. 

Although  "  Drawing  "  is  one  of  the  subjects  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  Public 
Schools,  yet  there  are  but  few  where  this  subject  is  taught^  and  even  in  those  Schools 
where  it  is  taught,  it  is  generally  confined  to  the  more  educated  pupils.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  pupil  to  commence  too  early  to  learn  this  subject  The  subject  itself  is  not  without 
interest  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  it  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  many  a  period  during  School  hours  when  very  young  pupils  feel  fati^ed  and  disin- 
clined to  do  anything  except  fall  asleep.  At  such  times  a  lesson  in  drawing  would  afford 
them  all  the  amusement  and  change  which  they  require.  These  exercises  are  valuable, 
because  they  train  the  eye  and  the  hand,  improve  the  judgment  in  the  apprehension  of 
figures,  and  will  be  to  every  youth  very  useful  in  the  a^airs  of  after  life. 

According  to  the  New  Programme  laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc 
tion,  some  attention  is  required  to  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  music.  In  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  Schools  in  the  County  not  a  note  of  music  is  heard  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  This  deficiency  has  not  only  exercised  a  discouraging  influence  upon  the  welfare  of 
Schools  by  removing  cheerful  influence  from  them,  but  it  has  been  a  deficiency  which  has 
exercised  a  very  damaging  influence  on  public  taste.  This  is  the  great  reason  why  so 
large  a  majority  of  the  youth  of  our  land  are  such  strangers  to  the  joy  and  power  of 
music.  It  IB  bIbo  true  of  us  that  we  are  not  a  music  loving  people.  How  very  seldom  do 
we  meet  with  individuals  in  this  County  who  are  capable  of  conducting  simple  tunes. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Beachburgh  and  Sand  Point  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  competent  Teachers  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  this  subject.  These  exercises 
have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  Music  not  only  tends  to  make  things  cheerful  in  the 
School-house,  but  it  does  even  more  than. this, — it  trains  the  voice  and  quickens  the  emo- 
tions. It  also  exercises  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  health  of  pupils  by  quickening  the 
circulation,  arousing  the  bodily  activities,  expanding  the  lungs,  and  imparting  an  increased 
rigour  to  the  whole  system  :  it  also  prepares  for  participation  in  the  devotional  exercises 
of  all  churches.  Patriotism,  temperance  and  all  virtues  are  deeply  ehgraved  upon  the 
heart  by  the  power  of  music.  And  not  only  this :  the  songs  learnt  at  School  are  heard  at 
the  homes  of  pupils,  gladdening  life,  cheering  sorrow  and  beautifying  everything. 

Finallv,  if  we  would  judge  of  education,  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  count  our  Schools. 
If  the  pupils  remain  ignorant,  then  there  is  no  education ;  endeavours  without  results  are 
of  no  avail    We  must  not  flatter  ourselves  with  our  present  system  of  education  until 
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we  can  show  that  the  rifiin^  generation  is  being  thorougly  educated.  To  say  that  w«  ban 
4,566  Schools  in  operation  in  this  Province,  and  that  there  are  5,165  Teachera,  and  that 
this  system  has  been  maintained  at  a  cost  of  $1,944,364,  is  not  sufficieni.  Before  wt 
•an  be  satisfied  with  any  educational  system,  however  good  in  itself,  we  must  see  the 
rising  generation  able  to  reason,  to  think  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  edaeatioa. 
kc,,  given. 

County  of  Bussell. 

lUv,  Thomas  Oarreit. — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  no  subject  seems 
to  engross  the  best  interests  of  our  entire  community  so  much  as  education.  The  pro> 
visions  of  the  School  Law  are  becoming  more  and  more  acceptable ;  especially  in  those  Sec- 
tions where  the  services  of  Teachers  maybe  characterised  9S  ''affording  attractions  for  papHs ; 
thereby  securing  the  sympathy  of  parents  and  guardians.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
securing  the  services  of  teachers  who  love  their  profession  for  its  own  sake,  because  th^ 
know  that  in  the  faithful  performance  of  duty,  they  are  serving  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  ;  and,  therefore,  are  entitled  '  to  have  respect  to  the  recompense  of  Him  who 
gave  the  command,  '  Go,  teach  all  nations.' " 

Many  of  our  Teachers,  in  friendly  emulation,  are  setting  a  good  example  to  others^ 
and  while  they  promise  to  be  ornaments  the  profession,  are  doing  much  to  foster  the 
cordial  coK)peration  of  all  classes  for  the  mutual  support  of  education. 

We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Teachers  of  this  County  for  the  organization  of  ac 
Association  which  comprises  all  Teachers  of  High  and  Public  Schools  in  the  United 
Counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell.  The  deliberations  of  this  Association,  though  compara- 
tively limited  as  yet,  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  reached  the  laudable  purpose  aimed  at., 
of  infusing  new  life  and  energy  among  Teachers,  which  have  resulted  in  the  better  teach- 
ing, organization  and  discipline  of  Schools. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  growth  of  intelligence^  as  evinced  by  School  organization,  1 

would  instance  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  classes  is  con- 

.  siderably  in  excess  of  the  numbers  found  in  those  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

1872  ;  before  the  prescribed  limit  table  was  properly  understood,  or  regarded,  as  a  role 

for  the  Teacher's  guidance. 

Although  there  are  not  more  than  twenty-six  of  the  Te^ichers  employed  in  the  six 
townships  under  my  charge  holding  le^al  certificates  (3rd  class  and  upwards),  yet  those 
holding  specials  are  (the  majority  of  them  at  least)  far  superior  to  what  the  same  indivi- 
duals were,  though  formerly  holding  2nd  and  3rd  classes,  under  the  old  Boards.  How- 
ever, one  serious  feature  resulting  from  this  multiplicity  of  special  certificates  is  that,  when 
strong  attachments  are  formed,  a  refusal  to  renew  the  special  certificates  is  looked  upon 
as  a  grievance,  and  wherever  an  instance  of  the  kind  occurs,  the  energy  of  School  sop- 
porters  is  sure  to  flag.  And  again,  as  an  obstacle  to  uniform  progress,  every  fresh  speGt&! 
certificate  necessitates  the  reorganization  of  that  School  taught  by  the  holder  of  sncb 
certificate. 

I  believe  we  are  all  agreed,  that  the  surest  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  Teachen^ 
is  to  increase  the  remtmeration  of  good  Teachers.  In  this  respect,  it  is  due  to  the  Inspe<^ 
torate  of  Eussell  to  observe  that,  judging  of  merit  according  to  abUity,  she  will  sastain  a 
,  favourable  comparison  with  her  sister  counties.  One  Section,  by  advancing  from  $300  to 
$500,  and  thereby  obtaining  the  services  of  a  first-class  Teacher,  trained  at  the  Normal 
School,  Toronto,  has  set  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  other  Sections  of  eqoal,  if 
not  superior  ability.  A  s  an  estimate  of  the  County  generally,  we  shall  instance  the  following, 
which  is,  I  think,  correct,  for  1873  : — 

The  lowest  paid  a  female  Teacher  is  $120  per  annum. 
The  highest    *'  "  "  300 

The  lowest     "        male         "  '  290  « 

The  highest    "  «  '*  500 

I  have  taken  special  pains  to  ascertain,  through  the  courtesy  and  kind  ofiKoea  of  the 
various  township  clerks,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  each  Section  for 
School  purposes,  and  find  the  sum  total  to  be  $1,144,013  ;  now,  the  amount  raised  by  the 
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■ame  townships  from  local  tax  being  $7,729  Y^i,  will  show  a  rate  of  nearly  seven  mills 
on  the  dollar.  ^ 

In  ref^a  to  the  duty  of  Trustees  to  supply  the  Schools  with  maps,  apparatus,  furni- 
ture and  Sohool  books,  much  remains  yet  to  be  done ;  but  I  must,  in  regaidito  books,  re- 
peat my  observation  of  last  year,  which  is  in  substance,  that  we  will  long  remain  in  the 
back  ground  in  regard  to  supply,  unless  a  branch  depository  can  be  fixed  in  some  central 
place  of  our  locality,  thus  affording  immediate  access  and  ample  supply.  However,  in  this 
respect,  too,  there  are  grounds  for  congratulation,  when  we  consider  the  numerous  applica- 
tions of  last  year  to  the  Department  at  Toronto  for  maps,  &c.,  and  the  frequent  appeals  to 
myself  for  copies  of  the  "  School  Law"  and  Journal  of  Education.  I  regret,  however, 
to  say  that,  in  respect  to  libraries,  the  supply  is  so  small  and  imperfect  in  management,  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible  in  influence. 

Viewing  the  course  of  education  in  its  emergence  from  the  chaotic  state  in  which  it  was 
involved  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  my  most  sanguine  expectations  have  been  more  than 
reached  by  efforts  already  put  forth  with  a  view  to  adequate  School  accommoda- 
Hon. 

Last  year  I  reported  preparations  for  eight  new  School-houses.  Five  of  these  have 
been  completed,  one  of  the  five  beins  a  spacious  brick  building  of  ample  capacity  for  the 
Section,  and  being  confessedly  a  credit  to  the  County.  In  the  case  of  the  tlu'ee  which  yet 
remain  unfinished,  the  material  has  been  procured,  but  the  work  retarded  on  account  of 
dijfiSculties  which  arose  in  regard  to  site.  True,  there  are  few  of  our  School-houses,  new  or 
ol^,  which  are  quite  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  regard  to  space  for  all  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Section  between  the  ages  pf  five  and  twenty-one,  nor  can  we  boast  of  a  single 
instance  of  a  School- replete  in  every  particular. 

However,  we  are  steadily  growing.  Preparations  are  already  made,  or  in  progress,  for 
new  buildings  as  follows  : 

In  the  Township  of  Cumberland  1,     In  the  Township  of  Russell  2, 

Clarence  2,     "  '^  Cambridge,  2, 

Nortl\  Plantagenet   3,    "  "  South  Plantagenet    1. 

Making  in  all  eleven  (11)  new  School  houses,  the  majority  of  which  I  hope  to  see  com- 
pleted before  the  close  of  next  midsummer  vacation,  and  which,  if  accomplished,  will 
give  us  sixteen  new  buildings,  as  the  salutary  effects  of  the  new  School  Law. 

Add  to  this  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  extension  of 
space  and  seating  accommodation.  Many  old  tottering  benches,  hacked  and  marred, 
whose  hideous  bl^kness  was  the  sole  embellishment  of  rude  walls  and  filthy  floors,  have 
given  place  to  others  bright  and  clean,  firmly  and  properly  arranged  on  a  clean  floor,  and 
affording  happy  relief  to  new  maps  and  tablets  lately  arranged.  Two  instances  deserve 
special  notice,such  praiseworthy  interest  having  been  manifested  in  procuring  desks  of  the 
most  approved  and  latest  style  from  Toronto. 

Our  municipal  councils  have  not  been  indifferent  as  to  the  claims  of  youth,  hitherto, 
neglected.  Five  new  School  Sections  have  been  organized  within  the  last  year,  so  that 
at  present  there  are  fifty-four  School  Sections  in  operation,  though  they  are  not  all  supplied 
with  Teachers  as  yet.  Then  as  soon  as  a  move  is  set  on  foot  for  School  extension,  I  am, 
as  a  rule,  notified  and,  consequently,  have  a  much  larger  share  in  the  choice  of  site  and 
plan  of  building  than  heretofore. 

A  few  of  the  Sections  have  as  yet  no  legal  site  whatever,  the  School-house  being 
wholly  or  partially  on  the  public  road.  Two  are  keeping  School  in  hired  apartments, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  have  a  site  of  legal  extent,  except  those  which  have  lately  built  or  are 
preparing  to  build.  The  difficulties  which  arise  are  due  mainly  to  misconception,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  local  circumstances,  especially  if  the  difficulty  be  concerning  a  School  site,  - 
because  parts  of  the  same  Section  are,  in  many  cases,  much  isolated  from  each 
other. 

However,  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  state,  that  in  my  efforts  to  reconcile  contending 
parties,  I  have  been  cordially  received  and  warmly  supported  by  the  friends  of  knowledge 
and  truth,  so  that  I  am  able  to  say  that  in  Sections,  where  hitherto  the  law  might  be  con- 
sidered a  dead  letter,  because  of  neglect  or  disregard,  now  there  is  marked  interest  in,  and 
intelligent  comprehension  of,  its  ample  and  wise  provisions. 
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COUNTY  OF  OARLEIOK. 


Bev,  John  Maty,  M.A. — ^The  following  items  are  taken  from  mj  Journal  for  the  jear : — 

No.  of  Townships  in  the  County,  10 ;  No.  of  Incorporated  Villages,  2  ;  No.  of  Pub. 
S.  Sections,  123  ;  No.  R  C.  S.  S.  Sections,  6  ;  No.  of  P.  S.  S.  Sections,  1  ;  No.  of  Public 
S.  open  during  the  whole  year,  100 ;  No.  of  Public  S.  closed  during  the  yeai-,  7  ;  No.  of 
Public  8.  closed  during  the  past  year,  16  ;  No.  of  Union  Sections,  9  ;  No.  of  Schools 
employing  two  Teachers  each.  3 ;  No.  of  new  School-houses  built  during  the  year,  12  ;  No. 
of  new  School-houses  still  needed,  49  ;  No.  of  cul  interim  Certificates  given,  46  ;  No  of  1st 
class  Provincial,  0  ;  No.  of  2nd  class  Provincial,  7  ;  No.  of  3rd  class  C.  New  Board,  50  ; 
No.  of  male  Teachers  in  County,  70 ;  No.  of  female  Teachers  in  County  46  ;  No.  of  Normal 
S.  Teachers,  2 ;  average  salary  of  male  Teachers,  $305 ;  average  salary  of  female  Teachers, 
$172. 

.  The  necessity  for  better  accommodation  has,  in  m^ny  instances,  raised  the  question 
of  new  *'  sites,"  and  this,  in  its  turn,  the  revision  of  '*  boundaries."  I  have  already  had 
no  little  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  adjust  these  questions;  and  the  trouble  threatens  to 
increase.  The  remedy  for  this  seems  to  be  "  Township  Boards."  Under  the  Section  sys- 
tem a  door  is  opened  for  a  flood  of  selfishness,  and  an  ocean  of  disputes.  The  Inspector's 
time  is  also  terribly  wasted  in  answering  questions,  which  would  never  be  raised,  if  the 
parties  raising  them  had  to  pay  him  for  his  opinion.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Inspector  is 
made  the  legal  adviser  of  the  County  on  educational  matters. 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  now  taught  in  most  of  the  Schools  ;  but  in  only  one 
instance  is  religious  instruction  given  by  clergymen.  The  Compulsory  Clause  is  a  dead 
letter  in  this  County ;  and  will  be  until  the  inforoement  of  it  is  given  into  the  hands  of 
a  special  officer,  who,  I  tnist,  will  not  be  the  County  Inspector.  I  have  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  it ;  but  with  no  result. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  new  School-houses  ;  and  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  report  still  greater  progress  next  year. 

The  crying  want  of  this  part  of  Ontario  is  a  new  Normal  School  Until  w;j  obtain 
this  boon,  I  cannot  promise  you  a  very  flattering  Report  on  thd  Educational  affairs  of  the 
County  of  Carleton.  We  have  the  raw  materia  :  we  want  a  factory.  Even  of  those  who 
pass  the  examinations  and  obtain  certificates,  a  very  large  percentage  fail  to  teach  with 
success,  simply  because  they  have  not  been  trained  to  teach. 

I  hear  a  great  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  rate-payers,  who,  although  residing 
near  the  School-house  of  a  neighbouring  Section,  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  a  long 
distance  to  the  School  of  the  Section  in  which  they  live.  The  remedy  for  this  grievance 
also  would  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  Township  Boards  of  Trustees. 

On  the  whole,  I  may  truly  say  that  we  are  making  steady  progress,  but  we  must  have 
a  Normal  School  si  ccdum  rued. 

County  of  Lebds,  First  Division. 

IF.  R,  Bigg  J  Esq, — ^Drawing,  music,  and  object  lessons  are  not  taught  in  our  Schools. 
Occasionally  there  may  be  an  exception  in  favour  of  one  of  the  three  branches,  but  even 
then  the  instruction  given  is^of  the  most  primitive  kind. 

The  reading  books  used  in  the  different  classes  do  not  correspond  with  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Programme,  but  the  Teachers  are  gradually  conforming  to  it.  The  first  four 
Readers  are  principally  used,  and  for  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  classes  respectively.  I 
think  it  would  be  more  convenient,  if  the  Programme  were  so  arranged,  as  confusion  arises 
in  having  the  classes  numbered  differently  from  the  Readers.  Of  course  this  alteration 
would  require  a  modification  of  the  Programme,  which  is  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  greai 
improvement.  * 

The  writing  in  the  1st  class  is  chiefly  on  slates,  probably  less  than  a  third  using 
paper. 

All  omissions  are  pointed  out  to  the  Teacher,  who  is  requested  to  rectify  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  very  few  Schools  are  quarterly  examinations  held.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  hold  them  half-yearly,  and  render  it  compulsory. 
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You  will  notice  in  my  Report  a  less  number  of  classes  (in  some  Schools)  marked  on 
my  second  visit  than  on  my  first,  which  is  caused  by  the  Teacher  having  re-classified  the 
School  upon  my  recommondation. 

School  Lecturer. — I  found  it  impossible  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  every  School  Section. 
Sometimes  on  my  visit  the  School  was  closed,  at  other  times  storms  prevented  or  pro- 
tracted meetings  were  being  held ;  however,  I  managed  to  deliver  forty-five  lectures  in 
different  Sections  of  my  circuit.  I  would  suggest,  that  in  future  the  Inspectors  be  required 
to  deliver  lectures  in  about  three  convenient  places  in  each  Township,  and  that  public 
notice  thereof  be  given ;  this  would  ensure  larger  audiences,  as  at  present  we  are  pro- 
hibited from  giving  Jiotice  of  our  visit,  and  consequently  a  small  audience  is  generally  the 
result. 

Distnbuiion  oj  the  Govemment  and  Municipal  Grants. — In  a  well  digested  scheme  of 
taxation  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  greater  burden  should  be  borne  by  the  wealthier, 
but  in  the  method  adopted .  in  distributing  the  Govemment  Grant  and  the  Municipal 
,  Assessment,  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  rule — the  wealthier  Sections,  who  stand  in  n^ 
of  little  or  no  assistance,  getting  the  lion's  share,  while  the  poorer  Sections,  who  want  help 
the  most,  obtain  comparatively  Tittle.  I  think  that  if  the  length  of  time  each  School  was  kept 
in  operation  were  taken  into  account,  instead  of  mere  numerical  attendance,  or  rather 
independent  of  it,  more  satisfaction  would  be  given,  and  better  results  would  ensue. 

Holidays  and  Facaiians. — Great  complaints  are  made  by  Trustees  and  parents  as  to 
the  multiplicity  and  length  of  the  holidays  and  vacations.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
week  at  Easter  could  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  in  rural  Sections  a  fortnight  in 
summer  is  amply  sufficient.     My  reasons  for  this  can  be  given  in  detail  if  required. 

Town  and  Village  Schools, — With  regard  to  the  Town  and  Village  Schools  under  my 
supervision,  I  have  merely  to  remark  that  the  Gananoque  Village  School  requires  for  the " 
head  department  a  first-class  experienced  and  trained  teacher  before  it  can  reach  a  higher 
standard  than  that  indicated  in  my  special  report.  The  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School 
of  Brockville  is  in  a  similar  position.  The  Brockville  United  High  and  Central  School  is 
thoroughly  graded,  the  teachers  employed  well  trained  and  qualified,  and  the  results 
attained  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  mathematics  in  the  higher 
classes,  though  there  are  influences  at  work  which  may  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  department  in  the  future,  unless  some  remedy  be  devised.  These  influences  I 
now  proceed  to  point  out. 

You  will  observe  that  the  5th  and  6  th  classes  of  the  School  are  not  marked  on  my  second 
visit,  beyond  the  numbers  in  attendance.  The  Teacher  of  the  fifth  class  was  dangerously  ill 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  pupils  of  the  6  th  form  have  all  passed  the  entrance  examination 
for  the  High  School,  and  are  now  reckoned  as  High  School  pupils,  consequently  my  juris- 
diction ceases  with  that  class,  and  our  Public  School  is  now  reduced  to  the  5th  class  stan- 
dard, and  as  the  bulk  of  the  5th  class  have  also  passed  the  entrance  examination  for  the 
High  School,  it  is  feared  that  should  the  remainder  pass  at  the  next  examination,  our 
Public  School,  which  used  to  rank  so  high,  will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  4th  class 
standard.  In  fact  it  is  intended  to  try  and  pass  the  4th  class  also,  so  that  our  Public 
School  would  be  reduced  to  the  first  three  classes.  These  Union  Schools  do  not  work 
satisfactorily  and  the  status  of  each  is  lowered.  When  the  candidates  for  admission  were 
examined  by  Messrs.  Young  and  McKenzie,  the  examination  was  made  sufficiently  strin- 
gent to  prevent  those  unqualified  from  passing,  but  the  last  change  virtually  throws  the 
examination  into  the  hands  of  the  head  master,  who  takes  care  that  the  questions  shall  be 
extremely  simple  and  the  pupils  previously  well  coached.  The  standard  for  admission  is 
much  lower  than  was  exacted  by  Messrs.  Young  and  McKenzie.  Thus,  for  instance,  40 
pupils  out  of  47  were  passed  at  the  last  examination  in  Brockville  for  admission  to  the 
High  School  of  that  town,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  had  the  examination 
been  conducted  by  myself  alone,  that  not  over  10  or  12  would  have  succeeded.  I  judge 
this  from  the  fact,  that  only  7  of  the  pupils  obtained  50  per  cent,  on  the  arithmetic  paper 
prepared  by  me  which  was  very  easy  and  simple,  as  was  also  my  paper  on  grammar ;  the 
latter,  was  nevertheles,  objected  to  by  the  head  master,  because  candidates  were  asked  to 
analyze  and  parse  the  following  : 

**  Till  Hymen  brought  his  loye-delighted  hour 
There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Bden's  rosy  bower." 
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In  my  conscience  I  ihoaght  this  a  simple  (t.  e.  easy)  sentence, — ^for  that  was  the  Tiew  I 
took  of  the  instructions — but  no,  it  was  objected,  that  it  must  be  one  simple  proposition, 
i.  e.  neither  simple  nor  complex  ;  in  other  words  one  that  eyery  member  of  the  class  could 
parse  without  a  possibility  of  failure.  It  is  impossible  with  such  a  standard,  and  the  ex 
amination  under  the  control  of  the  head  master  to  prevent  any  one  from  entering. 
Of  the  40  pupils  passed,  not  3,  if  indeed  any,  are  intended  for,  or  will  ever  enter  any  of 
our  colleges.  The  object  is  simply  to  draw  more  (Jovemment  money  (which  they  do  u 
High  School  pupils)  than  they  would  as  belonging  to  the  Public  School.  Moreover  tk 
parents  are  not  even  consulted,  though  they  afterwards  object  to  their  children  pnrsuini 
many  of  the  subjects  required  by  the  prommme  for  the  High  School,  as^  their  intentioD  is 
simply  to  keep  their  children  long  enough  at  School  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  sufikieot 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  that  may  be  necessary  for  those  entering  an  ordiosry 
store  or  shop. 

Concluding  and  general  remarks  and  suggestions. — I  find  far  less  objection  to  the  work 
ing  of  the  School  Act*of  1871,  than  was  at  first  indulged  in,  and  the  general  opinion  is 
now  decidedly  in  its  favour.  The  system  of  regular  and  thorough  inspection  of  tlw 
Schools  is  found  to  work  well,  the  Teacher  striving  to  have  the  different  classes  familiar 
with  the  standard  respectively  required  for  the  first  four  classes.  The  programme  for 
the  5th  and  6th  classes  cannot  be  carried  into  practice  in  our  country  Schools  for  iw' 
very  substantial  reasons :  firstly,  nearly  all  our  Teachers  are  3rd  class,  and  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  teach  the  additional  subjects  required  for  those  forms  ;  and  secondly,  the  pupil^ 
are  far  too  backward  to  enter  on  the  study  of  them.  In  fact  before  the  Programme  can 
be  carried  out  in  full,  a  very  different  class  of  Teachers  must  be  employed,  as  none  but 
1st  and  2nd  class  Teachers  have  the  necessary  attainments.  Even  in  the  Broclcville  Cen- 
tral and  High  School,  with  graded  classes,  and  10  experienced  Teachers,  also  graded,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  compass  the  Programme.  What  then  can  be  exp^ted  from  one  3rd 
class  Teacher  in  charge  of  all  the  classes  in  an  ordinary  country  School.  Can  he  efftx-t 
what  cannot  be  done  even  in  towns  and  cities. 

Another  difficulty  is,  that  many  parents  object  to  their  children  studying  anjrthing 
beyond  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and  comparatively  few  are  willing  that 
they  should  attempt  geography,  grammar  and  history ;  and  1  must  confess  that,  till  I  see 
some  degree  of  proficiency  in  these  subjects,  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  pupils  dabbling  in 
the  natural  sciences,  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  know  nothing  thereof. 

Geography,  history  and  arithmetic  are  generally  very  imperfectly  known  by  the 
pupils.  The  deficiency  in  the  first  subject  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  maps,  which  I 
am  urging  both  Trustees  and  Teachers  to  procure  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  I  am  happy  &> 
say  that  several  have  complied  with  my  revest,  and  many  "  are  going  to,"  The  dtfi 
ciency  in  arithmetic  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  Teachers,  nearly  all  of  them  having 
shown  by  their  examination  papers  a  lamentable  want  of  knowledge  in  that  branch,  h 
history,  our  Schools  and  Teachers  do  not  stand  so  well  as  formerly.  This  falling  off  U 
attributed  to  the  loss  experienced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  old  6th  Book  of  the  Irisl 
National  Series,  wherein  was  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the  leading  historical  events,  admii 
ably  arranged.  In  fact,  I  must  unquestionably  admit  that  the  present  Series  of  Reader 
is  infinitely  below  that  of  the  Irish  National,  and  that  the  change  was  most  injudicious. 

As  regards  Algebra  «nd  the  Natural  Sciences,  I  wonder  if  the  glaring  contradiction 
has  escaped  your  notice  of  stipulating  that  *'  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Programiar 
must  be  taught,  nor  must  any  part  of  the  course  be  omitted,"  while,  at  the  same  time,  * 
very  great  majority  (probably  nine-tenths)  of  the  Teachers  of  Ontario  are  licensed  as  3ki 
Class,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  not  required  from  them. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  Graded  Schools,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Inspectoi^ 
be  empowered  to  grade  the  several  Schools  under  their  charge  as  1st,  2nd  or  3rd  Class, 
and  render  it  compulsory. for  Trustees  to  employ  Teachers  whose'  certificates  shall  conrs^ 
pond  with  that  grading.  At  present,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Trustees  from  hiring  * 
cheap  3rd  Class  Teacher,  when  the  Section  is  well  able  to  pay  for  a  1st  or  2nd  Class  out- 
In  fact,  it  is  being  constantly  done. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Boards  of  Examiners  be  legally  empowered  to  gran: 
special  certificates  for  certain  Schools,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  Section  are  unable  u 
pay  the  salarv  demanded  by  a  3rd  Class  Teacher,  and  which,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  g^ 
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a  3rd  Class  Teacher  to  take.  It  is  better  that  children  should  learn  to  read  and  spell 
rather  than  be  brought  up  entirely  ignorant.  We  cannot  at  present  get  a  full  supply  of 
3rd  Glass  Teachers  for  our  wealthier  Sections,  and  we  must  either  close  the  poor  Schools, 
or  keep  on  granting  "  Permits/'  which  may  be  legally  disputed  at  any  moment 

Lastly,  I  remark,  that  while  the  Schools  are  decidedly  better,  on  the  whole,  than  at 
this  time  last  year,  and  are  evidently  improving,  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
Leeds  they  are  generally  in  a  deplorable  state,  and  I  doubt  .if  they  are  much  better  else- 
where in  Ontario. 

County  of  Leeds — Second  Division. 

Bobert  Kinney,  Esq, — ^During  the  past  year  our  efforts  have  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  classification  of  the  Schools  and  to  the  introduction,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  New  Programme.  In  this  I  have  met  with  considerable  success.  I  found  a 
very  general  desire  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law.  By  reference  to  the  Keport 
.  you  will  see  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Schools  are  in  a  very  backward  condition  ; 
the  third  class  being  the  highest  grade  found  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Our  great  want  here  is  properly  qualified  teachers — all  being  of  the  lowest  grade 
except  three. 

The  proposed  Normal  School  for  Eastern  Ontario  is  the  specific  for  the  difficulty,  as 
oar  American  friends  say.  Its  establishment  will  no  doubt  mark  an  educational  era  in 
this  section  of  the  country. 

Bqfort  No.  2. — We  cannot  claim  that  the  Schools  of  this  Division  (No.  2,  Leeds) 
have  made  any  very  marked  progress  for  the  past  year  ;  yet  during  that  time  they  have 
undergone  a  very  marked  change,  which  at  no  distant  day  will  eventuate,  we  trust,  iif  a 
very  decided  improvement  The  change  we  refer  to  is  that  of  classification  management, 
and  a  preparation  of  lessons  by  Teachers— very  essential  requisites  to  sucx^ess.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  course  of  study  laid  down  in  the  "  Programme  "  is  followed  closelv.  The 
"  Limit  Table,"  indicating  a  standard  of  excellence  to  be  attained  before  a  pupil  can  be 
promoted,  taken  in  connection  with  the  programme  of  studies,  constitutes  one  of  the  very 
best  features  of  the  New  School  Act.  By  it  pupils  see  what  is  required  of  them,  and 
Teachers  have  an  invariable  standard  of  promotion.  We  have  introduced  competitive 
examinations,  and  find  them  to  work  well  so  far.  A  number  of  new  School-houses  wtil 
be  built  this  year. 

County  of  Grenville. 

Bev.  Creorge  Blair,  M.A. — I  have  not  much  to  report  in  the  way  of  improvement  dur 
ing  the  past  year  (1872),  except  that  several  new  School-houses  have  been  built.  One  of 
these  in  the  Village  of  Burritt  s  Rapids,  on  the  Bideau,  another  in  School  Section  No.  7 
Augusta,  and  a  third  in  the  Village  of  Spencerville,  in  the  Township  of  £dwardsburgh, 
are  buildings  of  a  very  superior  class,  furnished  with  the  modem  style  of  desks,  and  augur 
well  for  the  future.  The  first  thing  required  to  improve  our  educational  condition — ^in 
this  County  especially — is  the  building  of  new  and  good  School-houses ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  in  this  important  particular  our  prospects  are  beginning  to  look  quite  cheering. 
In  the  little  Village  of  Edwardsburgh,  formerly  known  as  Port  Elgin,  about  nine  miles 
below  Prescott,  and  just  at  the  head  of  the  Galops  Eapids,  a  handsome  double  School- 
house  is  about  to  be  built  on  a  grassy  height  overlooking  the  noble  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  in 
the  thriving  Village  of  Merrickville,  at  exactly  the  opposite  comer  of  the  County,  another 
graded  School,  having  three  or  four  compartments,  is  about  to  be  erected  on  the  bank  of 
the  beautiful  Rideau ;  while  the  Village  of  Kemptville,  on  the  Prescott  and  Ottawa  Rail- 
way, has  already  given  out  the  contract  for  a  new  School-house,  to  be  finished  not  later 
than  the  15th  of  October  next,  at  a  cost  of  $6,275.  These  are  encouraging  facts,  because 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  we  would  hope  to  get  good  School-houses  in  the  rural 
Sections,  we  must  look  to  the  villages  in  the  first  instance  to  begin  the  work  by  setting  a 
good  example,  and  by  shewing  to  the  people  of  the  rural  Sections  what  a  School-house 
ought  to  be.  I  have,  therefore,  been  desirous  that  the  villages  should  build  first,  and  have 
been  lecturing  in  some  of  the  villages  to  that  effect.  Indeed,  I  have  carried  the  principle 
so  fax  as  even  to  discourage  the  immediate  building  of  new  School-houses  in  certain  loca- 
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lities  where  they  am  much  needed,  because  I  was  convinced  that  the  new  houses  would 
be  little  better  than  the  old  ones  ;  and  being  probably  constructed  of  stone,  would  bf 
much  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  The  facility  with  which  the  old  loc  cabins  are  burnt 
down,  seems  to  be  the  one  good  feature  about  them,  that  makes  one  almost  feel  inclined 
to  regret  that  they  are  disappearing  so  rapidly,  Between  the  Villages  of  Merrickville  and 
North  Augusta,  for  example,  there  was  a  line  of  four  Sections  with  log  School-houses,  aL 
of  which  have  been  burnt  dowH  mthin  the  last  few  years — blazing  in  succession,  like  tht 
ancient  beacon-fires,  to  indicate,  not  indeed  the  approach  of  a  hostUe  army,  but  the  o& 
ward  irresistible  march  of  improvement  One  only  of  these  has  been  rebuilt  in  stone— 
a  snug,  confortable  house  enough,  but  injudiciously  planned,  too  limited  in  size,  and  indi- 
cating, all  over,  very  contracted  ideas.  In  two  others  the  teaching  has  been  carried  <m 
for  some  years  in  deserted  private  houses  not  fit  for  pigs  to  inhabit  The  last  of  the  series 
was  burnt  down  only  in  October  last — wilfully  burnt,  for  the  desks,  seats  and  stove  were 
carefully  taken  out ;  and  the  rate-payers,  after  the  usual  amount  of  quarrelling  about  & 
new  site,  which  would  have  resulted  in  disruption  if  they  could  have  afforded  a  divorce, 
are  now  engaged  in  building  a  new  stone  house. 

I  had  also  a  new  log  School-hou^,  in  the  Township  of  Edwardsbui^h,  about  which 
there  has  been  much  quarrelling  of  late,  burnt  down  in  March  this  year  (1873) ;  but  this 
took  place  accidentally  in  consequence  of  a  defective  stove  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
the  rate-payers  of  the  Section,  after  attempting  to  purchase  a  neat  frame  church  in  th^ 
neighbourhood,  which  wa^  little  used,  resolved  in  building  a  spacious  stone  School-house, 
which  will  be  a  credit  to  themselves  and  a  blessing  to  their  children  for  generations. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that,  as  the  result 
of  the  summer  examinations  for  the  present  year  (1873),  we  have  now  nearly  enough  of 
certificated  Teachers  in  this  County  to  fill  all  the  Schools,  and  will,  therefore^  I  hope,  be 
able  to  dispense  with  special  certificates  entirely  after  the  next  examination — a  condition 
of  things  most  earnestly  to  be  desired.  There  will  always,  indeed,  I  fear,  under  the  pre- 
sent system  be  some  small  poor  Sections  which  are  positively  unable  to  pay  for  a  properly 
qualified  Teacher  throughout  the  whole  year  j  and  this  points  to  another  change  that  is 
necessary.  Undoubtedly  the  great  want  of  the  present  time,  in  connection  with  our 
School  system,  is  the  total  abofition  of  the  sectional  divisions  of  tJie  Townships,  which  are  a 
source  of  endless  trouble,  and  are  simply  a  superfluous  impediment  in  the  way  of  further 
improvement  Let  these  divisions  be  superseded  by  Township  Boards  of  Trustees — ^let  m 
have  this  fundamental  improvement  introduced,  and  we  shall  have  better  School-houses, 
better  Teachers,  and  a  new  era  of  educational  progress  all  over  the  Province. 

UNITED  OOUNTTES  OF    US^^OX  AND  ADDINGTON. 

F,  Bwrows,  Esq, — Report  No.  1. — ^The  New  Programme  has  not  been  fully  obserred 
in  all  our  Schools,  trom  the  fact  that  very  few  of  our  Teachers  are  competent  to  teadi 
drawing,  music  or  the  Natural  Sciences  prescribed. 

The  great  majority  of  Teachers  in  this  County  hold  only  third-class  certificates  from 
New  Board,  or  certificates  granted  by  the  Old  Board,  which  did  not  require  a  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  mentioned  from  the  candidates  coming  before  it 

I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  induce  our  Teachers  to  prepare  themselves  in  these  subjects 
of  the  New  Programme  now  omitted  ;  but  I  fear  that  very  few  will  do  so  unless  they  be 
'imperatively  required,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  charge  of  a  School  with  classes  aboTe 
the  third,  either  to  hold  a  Provincial  Certificate  or  a  Special  Certificate  for  teaching  thr 
Natural  Sciences. 

You  will  notice  that  in  a  good  many  Sections  there  has  been  a  change  of  Teachers, 
which,  in  most  cases,  has  had  a  retarding  effect. 

I  regard  with  much  favour  the  "  Township  Board  System,"  which,  I  believe,  would 
afford  an  efficient  remedy  for  many  of  the  evils  now  experienced.  I  intend  to  direct  th« 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  County  to  its  advantages. 

The  want  of  proper  School-house  accommodation,  in  many  Sections,  to  which  I  drev 
your  attention  sometime  ago,  has  been,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  supplied — ^twentj 
one  School-houses,  mostly  of  a  superior  description,  having  taken  the  places  of  ones  whicii 
were,  in  most  cases,  utterly  unfit  for  School  purposes. 
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Btport  No,  2. — It  affords  me  more  than  ordimaiy  pleasure  to  direct  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  superior  School-houses  which  have  been  erected  in  this  County  sinQjd  the 
establishment  of  the  present  order  of  things.  The  majority  of  the  new  School-houses  not 
only  exceed  in  sice  what  the  letter  of  the  htw  requires,  but  they  are  also  supplied  with  tha 
most  approved  means  of  promoting  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children.  The  subject  , 
of  ventilation  has  been  fully  considered,  and  highly  approved  modes  of  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  air  of  the  School-rooms  have  been  generidly  adopted. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  note  that,  in  a  good  many  cases,  the  ornate  has  not  been  over- 
looked— the  external  appearance  of  the  School-houses  indicating  a  degree  of  taste  highly 
creditable  to  those  concerned  in  their  erection.  A  few  have  been  furniehed  with  large 
bells,  which  secures  a  uniform  time  in  the  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  corrects,  to  som« 
extent,  the  tardiness  which  so  often  interferes  with  the  order  of  the  Schools. 

With  regard  to  the  Schools,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  element  of  thoroughness  is 
now  found  in  the  most  of  them.  The  wretched  rote  system  has,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  given  way  to  intellectual  teaching. 

In  my  official  visits  I  take  special  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  Teachers  and 
pupils  the  great  importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  course  prescribed  in  the 
lower  classes  before  an  advance  is  made  to  the  higher.  In  the  subjects  of  reading,  spel- 
ling and  arithmetic  a  great  improvement  is  manifest  in  nearly  all  the  Schools.  The 
pupils,  in  going  through  their  reading  books,  are  required,  before  they  leave  a  lesson,  to 
be  able  not  only  to  read  it  well  and  know  the  meanings  of  the  words,  but  also  to  write  it 
oorrecily  from  dictation.  In  arithmetic,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rationale  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  in  addition  to  the  book  work,  original  questions  of  a  practical  character  are 
given  by  the  Teachers.  "Short  lessons,  well  prepared,"  is  the  motto  generally 
observed.  • 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  not  disguise  the  fact/  that  there  are  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  securing  a  high  tone  of  efficiency  in  many  of  our  Schools. 

Besides,  the  irregular  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  the  children,  another  hind- 
rance to  our  educational  progress  is  the  low  estimate  put  upon  Teacher's  work  by  some  of 
oar  Trustees  and  people,  and  the  consequent  low  standard  of  payment.  The  amount  of 
remuneration  offered,  even  in  some  comparatively  wealthy  Sections,  is  not  at  all  sufficient 
to  command  the  services  of  those  possessing  the  requisite  mental  energy  to  make  efficient 
Teachers,  and,  in  consequence,  the  important  task  of  moulding  the  youns  mind  is  not 
anfrequently  committed  to  the  hands  of  persons  wai\ting  in  both  the  natural  and  acquired 
qualifications  of  successful  Teachers. 

lifany  of  our  youth  are  sacrificed  to  the  folly  of  supposing  that  any  one  with  a  modi 
€nm  of  learning  can  teach  and  train  children. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  report  an  increasing  interest  in  School  matters  in  Sections 
where  a  good  deal  of  indifference  has  hitherto  existed.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  salaries  of  Teachers  throughout  this  County  during  the  past  year  and,  I 
believe,  that  in  a  short  time  our  people,  generally,  will  realize  what  you  have  often  so  for- 
cibly pointed  out,  that  it  is  much  better  to  pay  high  salaries  to  good  Teachers  than  low 
aaliiritt  to  poor  ones. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  report  an  increase  in  our  Public  School  Libraries. 

I  intend,  during  the  present  year,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  Trustees  and  people 
to  the  importance  of  furnishing  the  pupils  of  the  Schools  with  good  reading  mat- 
ter. 

On  the  whole,  I  think,  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  progress  we 
hare  made  and,  I  trusty  that  what  has  been  done  will  tend  to  still  greater  improvement. 

County  ov  Hastinos,  North. 

T.  S,  Agar  J  E$q. — School-Houses. — I  found  on  completing  my  visits  to  the  Schools  in 
1871,  that  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  in  providing  ''  adequate  School  accommoda- 
tion," twenty-three  new  School-houses  would  have  to  be  built  in  place  of  sixteen  old  log 
School-houses,  and  seven  old  frame  School  houses ;  and  also  that  several  other  School 
houses  needed  repairs  and  alterations  to  fit  them  for  use. 

I  also  found  that  no  less  than  sixty-five  School-houses  would  require  additions  made 
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to  their  sites,  for  the  necessary  divisions,  to  baild  appropriate  conyenienoes,  and  to  be  pro^ 

perlj  enclosed  : 

The  number  of  new  School-houses  built  in  1872,  was 5 

The        "  "  enclosed,  &c.,  was 5 

The  number  for  which  preparations  are  made  to  build  in  1873  is...     7 
The  number  to  enclose 35 

Want  of  seasoned  lumber  for  frame  buildings,  and  scarcity  of  labour,  have  been  gret: 
impediments  to  building  in  North  Hastings,  added  to  which  there  was  more  time  re 
quired  by  Trustees  to  raise  the  funds,  and  get  the  materials  on  the  School  site,  than  wit 
available  in  1871. 

As  a  precaution,  and  for  economy,  some  Sections  levied  an  extra  amount  in  1872,  to 
provide  means  to  procure  materials,  either  through  the  Trustees  or  contractors,  at  ct^ 
prices  ;  other  Sections  have  raised  means  by  aid  of  the  Township  Councils  for  the  euM 
purpose. 

Teachers. — On  referring  to  the  list  of  Teachers  in  North  Hastings  in  1862  (at  thit 
time  requiring  seventy-six  Teachers),  I  find  that  there  are  eight  of  them  still  engaged  in 
the  profession  there.     Of  these  eight  remaining  Teachers — 

Three  hold  permanent  certificates  from  old  County  Board. 

One  holds  1st  class  "  "  expiring  in  August,  187S. 

Two  hold  2nd  class  provincial  certificates  from  new  Coifnty  Board 

Two  hold  3rd  class  certificates  '' 

Again,  taking  an  interval  of  five  years,  I  find  in  1867,  that  nine  additional  Teacher^ 
may  be  added  to  this  list,  of  whom — 

One  holds  2nd  class  provincial  certificate  from  new  Board. 

Seven  hold  3rd  class  certificates  " 

One  holds  1st  class  certificate  from  old  Board,  expiring  August,  1873. 

The  above  statement  will  enable  you  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
Teachers  who  make  teaching  their  profession,  and  their  residence  permanent 

I  find  from  inquiry  that  the  larger  number  of  certificated  Teachers  of  the  Srd  class 
do  not,  after  obtaining  a  certificate,  continue  their  studies.  I  have  spoken  to  niany  of 
them  upon  the  subject,  and  have  been  answered  that  such  was  the  case ;  the  cause  assigned 
by  them :  that  their  boarding  houses  were  generally  such  as  to  render  self-cultore  ex 
tremely  difficult,  such  houses  being  destitute  of  privacy  and  too  noisy,  &c.  This  subject 
has,  doubtless,  engaged  your  attention,  as  what  may  be  termed  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Teachers  seem  lacking  in  perseverance  and  emulation.  1  attribute  a  great  deal  of  thi« 
want  to  the  following  causes  : — 

Many  of  our  young  Teachers  prosecute  their  studies  with  energy  until  they  h&re  ob^ 
tained  a  certificate  ;  in  prosecuting  these  studies,  they  have  looked  solely  to  the  acquis! 
tion  of  the  requisite  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  pass  an  examination ;  but  in  so  doing, 
have  overlooked  the  necessity  of  learning  how  to  teach  others,  the  consequence  is^  thr. 
when  thrown  on  their  own  resources  in  a  School-room,  their  ignorance  of  School  0Tgani2&^ 
tion  and  discipline  make  their  labours  as  Teachers  (which  should  not  only  be  their  duty, 
but  their  pleasure^  become  irksome,  unsatisfactory  and  very  fatiguing,  and  thereby  un^t 
them  for  study  at  nome.  If  we  are  to  look  for  our  future  Teachers  to  this  3rd  class,  it  u^ 
of  the  highest  importance  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  them  of  passing  some  time  in 
a  Model  School,  which  might  be  done  at  comparatively  little  expense  to  the  public^  bj 
making  it  incumbent  upon  every  township  to  establish  a  Model  School,  the  School  select^ 
for  that  purpose  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher.  After  thf 
establishment  of  such  Township  Model  School,  all  candidates  for  examination  as  Teachers 
should  be  required  to  bring  ft^m  the  Model  School  Teacher  of  their  township  a  cerUi 
fate  of  experience  in  teaching  without  the  production  of  which  said  candidates  to  be  re- 
fused certificates. 

By  the  present  system  of  examination,  no  evidence  is  given  to  the  Examiners  of  thr 
capability  of  candidates  to  take  charge  of  a  School,  beyond  their  answers  to  the  questions 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  It  need  nardly  be  observed  that  to  answer  the  prescribeti 
number  of  those  questions,  does  not  necessarily  make  a  Teacher — the  evils  resulting  fropi 
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the  continuance  of  the  present  system  are,  that  this  class  of  untrained  Teachers  perpetuate 
or  continue  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour  to  their  pupils. 

To¥m8hip  Boards  for  the  management  of  the  Public  Schools,  in  place  of  the  present 
Trustees,  would  probably  be  prompt  actors  in  establishing  Township  Model  Schools,  as 
true  economy  in  the  educational  interests  of  their  townships. 

Programme  and  Limit  ^Tables, — The  great  obstacle  to  the, successful  carrying  into  oper- 
ation of  the  Programme  and  Limit  Tables,  is  the  want  of  trained  Teachers ;  the  thorough 
introduction  of  tnem,  though  progi-essing,  is  not,  however,  being  effected  so  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  as  desired — the  half-yearly,  or  even  yearly,  change  of  Teachers  in  many  Sec- 
tions impedes  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the  Schools,  and  is  generally  injurious 
to  the  pupils,  particularly  whefe  the  change  is  but  the  continuance  of  the  same  class  of 
untrained  Teachers,  many  of  whom,  on  the  Inspector's  visit,  require  to  be  instructed  in  the 
manasement  of  their  Schools,  and  on  the  subsequent  visit  of  the  Inspector  to  the  same 
School,  he  probably  finds  a  new  Teacher  with  whom  the  same  process  must  be  repeated. 
MapSy  &c. — No  less  than  30  Schools  are  reported  as  being  unfurnished  with  Maps. 
As  soon  as  new  School-houses  are  built,  this  great  evil  will  be  remedied  ;  the  present 
School-houses,  condemned  as  unfit  for  use,  and  those  requiting  repairs,  are,  in  truth,  not 
fit  to  receive  maps. 

Printed  Etdes  and  Begulations. — The  same  observations  applied  to  maps,  must  from 
same  causes  be  applied  to  these.  ' 

Sunday  Schools. — These  Schools  are  increasing ;  they  now  return  1,776  Scholars  and 
197  Teachers,  with  25  libraries  containing  2,341  volumes.  I  think  the  returns  from  some 
Sections  are  imperfect,  and  that  some  Schools  are  not  returned. 

Assistant  Teachers  and  Class  Rooms, — School  Sections  1,  Elzevir  1,  Madoc  and  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  incorporated  Village  of  Stirling,  united  'with  the  High  School, 
ought  each  to  have  an  assistant  Teacher. 

S.  S.  I,  Elzevir,  has  built  two  class  rooms  and  enlarged  the  School-house.  An  assist- 
ant is  to  be  employed  in  January,  1873. 

In  S.  S.  1,  Madoc,  alterations  in  the  School-house  have  been  deferred,  in  expectation 

of  establishing  a  High  School  in  the  Village  of  Madoc,  uniting  the  Public  Schools  with 

it,  and  then  making  such  additions  as  may  be  needed ;  this  union  has  not  been  effected. 

The  School  Board  in  Stirling  is,  I  am  informed,  under  ^pledge  to  the  Inspector  of 

High  Schools,  to  erect  suitable  buildings  in  1873. 

Having  thus  called  your  attention  to  the  most  prominent  difficulties  under  which  we 
labour,  in  carrying  into  effect  the  School  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1871,  I  beg  to  state 
that  where  the  Teacher  has  been  trained,  has  had  experience,  and  can  successfully  carry 
into  effect  the  organization  of  his  School,  its  discipline,  and  the  improved  methods  of 
teaching  adopted  in  the  Normal  School,  the  results  are  most  gratifying. 

There  have  been  and  are  some  Schools  of  this  description  in  North  Hastings.  The 
influence  they  have  exerted  by  their  example,  and  in  the  Teachers  they  have  furnished, 
has  been  most  beneficial 

Toumship  Boards. — The  public  are  in  anticipation  that  the  Government  will  introduce 
to  the  Legislature,  during  its  present  session,  an  Amendment  to  the  Act  of  1871,  estab- 
lishing Township  Boards  in  lieu  of  the  present  School  Section  Trustees.  I  have  addressed 
you  already  in  relation  to  the  necessity  of  some  measure  being  adopted  which  would 
equalize  the  financial  resources  of  the  Sections  in  the  several  Townships,  to  render  practi- 
cable without  oppression  the  successful  introduction  and  adoption  of  the  Amendment 
Act  of  1871. 

Township  Boards  will  doubtless  effect  this  equalization  in  a  more  satisfactorv  manner 
to  the  people  than  any  other  body  could  do.  As  to  the  question,  whether  Township 
^ards  should  consist  exclusively  of  the  members  of  the  Township  Council,  I  have  great 
doubts.  There  are  in  all  Townships  men  of  worth  and  intelligence  who  will  not  take  a 
part  in  local  politics,  who  yet  take  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  education  and  kindred 
subjects.  Men  of  this  character  would  be  of  great  service  in  the  Township  Boards,  and 
although  there  cannot  be  any  objection  to  the  Township  Boards  being  the  same  men  as 
the  Township  Council,  if  elected  for  that  purpose,  still  it  seems  most  injudicious  to  close 
^le  Township  Boards  against  men  who  might  be  selected  by  the  voters  in  preference  to 
<>ixe  or  all  the  members  of  the  Township  Council.     Doubtless  a  separate  Boi 
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more  expensive ;  but  if  the  electors  choose  to  assume  the  additional  burden  for  the  privi- 
lege of  selecting  a  body  of  men  for  a  definite  and  most  important  object,  it  seems  to  me 
most  desirable  to  concede  that  privilege  to  them. 

The  date  for  the  election  of  this  Township  Board  might  be  fixed  for  June,  with  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned.  You,  sir,  on  former  occasions,  have  sought  to  effect  such  an 
alteration  of  the  law.  In  the  rear  Townships  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appoint  a  more 
inconvenient  date  than  the  present  for  the  election  of  School  Officers — yiz.^  in  Januaty. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  after  the  present  session  Legislation  with  respect  to  the  Public 
Schools  will  cease  for  a  time.  Every  alteration  intimated,  by  authority,  causes  a  pause 
in  progress — doubt  or  indecision  as  to  changes  iu  the  School  Law  upset  to  a  great  extent 
the  best  arrangements  and  calculations  of  the  Inspector.  There  are  always  too  many 
men  ready  to  draw  their  hands  from  a  good  work  if  opportunities  offer.  Let  but  a  very 
slight  intimation  of  change  get  abroad,  and  all  the  indifferent  become  at  once  excited, 
and  gradually  retard  and  suspend  the  work  of  improvement. 

County  of  Hastings,  South. 

John  Johnston,  Esq, — The  Regulations  requiring  proper  accommodation  are  being 
carried  out  quite  satisfactorily  in  this  County.  Many  new  School-houses  have  been 
built,  and  many  will  be  built  the  coming  summer.  Several  have  been  constructed 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  many  of  those  to  be  built  next  summer  are  to  be  of  the 
same  material.  The  grounds  are  not  all  fenced  in  yet,  but  they  will  be  during  this  sum- 
mer, as  I  have  the  guarantee  from  the  Trustees  that  the  grounds  will  be  procured  and 
fenced  in,  and  outhouses  built  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens.  In  some  Sections  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  the  land  to  enlarge  the  old  site,  the  party  owning  the  land  refusing  to  sell, 
for  the  reason  that  the  School-house  was  within  100  yards  of  the  garden  and  house, 
though  I  had  explained  in  my  lectures  that  that  part  of  the  law  did  not  apply  in  enlarging 
a  site,  yet  I  think  those  difficulties,  few  in  number,  will  be  got  over  without  any  trouble. 

idajps  and  Apparatus. — The  Schools  are  now  all  well  supplied  with  "  tablets,^  ''maps," 
and  nearly  all  have  object  lessons  hung  up  in  the  School-room,  but  they  are  taught  in 
very  few  Schools.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  Teachers  and  scholars  to  have  the 
Schools  thoroughly  supplied  yith  reading  tablets  and  good  maps,  and  my  thanks  are  due 
to  Dr.  Hodgins  for  sending  me  at  different  times  so  many  "  Trustees'  printed  forms"  of 
application,  thus  enabling  me,  without  much  trouble,  to  get  Trustees  to  send  at  once  for 
necessary  articles. 

Reading, — During  the  past  year  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  method  of 
teaching  reading,  particularly  the  First  Book.  Teachers  have  been  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  having  their  pupils  read  every  lesson  thoroughly,  and  not  allowing  them 
to  leave  the  lesson  till  it  is  read  properly  and  naturally.  They  are  all  taught  according 
to  the  natural  method  introduced  by  Dr.  Sangster.  They  are  brought  over  the  "  tablets'' 
thoroughly  and  without  spelling,  and  they  are,  from  the  first,  required  to  print,  and  after- 
wards write  on  the  slate,  all  the  words  in  the  reading  lesson.  When  they  have  gone  over 
the  tablets  in  this  manner,  they  are  then  required  to  read  through  the  book  once.  In  the 
"  second  part,"  they  are  required  to  spell  in  the  lessons  gone  over,  all  the  words,  ia  short 
phrases ;  the  words  at  the  head  of  each  lesson  being  explained  by  the  Teacher  and  the 
meanings  given.  This  plan  is  being  carried  out  in  all  the  reading  books,  and  it  is  snr 
prising  to  notice  in  most  of  our  Schools  the  great  improvement  in  this  important  branch 
of  School  study,  and  instead  of  the  former  monotonous,  indistinct  and  unintelligible  style, 
we  have  now  a  clear,  distinct,  intelligible  and  intelligent  style  of  reading,  whereby  reading 
is  made  a  pleasure,  and  a  taste  is  encouraged  for  it  after  School  hours  and  in  ailer  life  : 
for  it  is  believed  that  unless  the  scholars  of  our  Schools  are  made  good  readers  while  in 
the  First  and  Scond  Books,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  after  make  good  readera. 

Arithmetic. — ^This  important  subject  is  not  taught  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be, 
though  some  of  our  Teachers  dsscrve  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  teach  it 
Yet  it  is  generally  taught  very  miserably  indeed.  The  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  drilled 
in  the  simple  rules.  They  leave  addition  before  they  can  add  rapidly  and  correctly.  And 
the  great  hindrance  to  tmI  progress  in  arithmetic  is  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the  simple 
rale,  and  generally  m  the  exercise  gone  over,  want  of  frequent  reviews,  and  th«  neglect 
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to  give  a  suflficient  amount  of  practical  questions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the 
arithmetic  but  once,  provided  more  than  half  of  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  has  been 
given  to  practical  reviews.  I  have  found  that  those  pupils  who  have  gone  on  in  this  way, 
are  rapid,  correct,  and  do  their  work  neatly,  while  those  who  have  gone  through  the 
arithmetic  several  times  in  a  careless  manner  lack  those  essentials,  viz.,  rapidity,  correct- 
ness and  neatness,  and  they  frequently  know  very  little  of  the  subject  While  I  say  that 
n^any  of  our  Teachers  are  drilling  their  pupils  thoroughly  and  practically,  yet  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  many  are  doing  the  reverse.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  in  nearly 
all  of  our  Schools  much  improvement  in  teaching  this  important  branch. 

Spelling. — In  all  the  Schools  spelling  is  taught  from  the  reading  lessons  by  giving 
short  phrases  and  the  pupils  spelliug  the  words  in  their  proper  connection.  Dictation  on 
.elates  is  carefully  taught,  and  in  many  Schools  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  in  books 
prepared  for  the  Schools  of  the  County.  The  mistakes  are  afterwards  corrected  by  the 
Teacher,  and  the  misspelled  words  written  by  the  pupil  several  times  at  the  end  of  the 
book.     This  is  the  only  correct  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Writing. — The  authorized  copy-books  are  being  gradually  introduced  into  the  Schools 
and  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  writing  by  our  Teachers. 

(hvmmar. — This  subject  is  now  being  thoroughly  and  practically  taught  in  nearly  all 
our  Schools  ;  yet  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  have  it  taught  thoroughly  and  practically  in 
some  Schools  from  the  fact  that  there  is  among  Teachers  more  lack  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing this  important  subject  than  any  other.  At  first  there  were  very  few  Schools  in 
which  analysis  was  taught ;  but  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  method  of  teaq^g  and  in  the  manner  in  which  anyalysis  of  sentences  is  taught. 
The  pupils  are,  at  first,  taught  to  pick  out  the  parts  of  speech,  and  this  is  generally  done 
by  the  conversational  method  of  teaching  and  without  books  ;  and  by  using  suitable  sen 
tences  on  the  blackboard. 

Geography. — As  all  our  Schools  are  now  well  supplied  with  excellent  maps,  this  sub- 
ject is  taught  through  them  j  at  first  using  no  books,  but  giving  a  great  amount  of  practi- 
cal explanation,  and  afterwards  using  in  connection  with  the  maps,  Lovell's  small  geography. 
Agriadtmal  Chefnistry. — This  subject  is  taught  in  a  few  of  the  Schools  and  generally 
by  our  second-class  Teachers,  and  by  those  Teachers  preparing  themselves  to  come  up  for 
second-class  certificates.  In  some  Schools  it  is  taught  very  thoroughly  and  practically,  re- 
flecting great  credit  on  those  Teachers  so  actively  engaged. 

Mental  Arithmetic. — Beyond  practical  questions  in  the  simple  rules  this  important 
subject  is  not  taught  except  by  a  few  Teachers.  I  found  one  Teacher  teaching  this  sub- 
ject very  efficiently  without  a  text  book — which  is  the  correct  way — but  by  using  the 
blackboard  to  teach  the  method  of  working  certain  questions  in  analysis  and  then  drilling 
tlie  whole  class,  and  finally  giving  a  great  variety  of  questions  extempore^  and  to  be 
worked  after  the  same  model.  There  is  no  authorized  text  book  on  mental  arithmetic, 
for  the  mental  arithmetic  at  the  end  of  the  authorized  book  is  useless,  and  the  people  and 
Teachers  regret  very  much  that  the  "  Council"  saw  fit  to  withdraw  their  sanction  from 
Sangster's  and  authorize  an  inferior  arithmetic. 

I  think  there  is  no  subject  so  useful  to  the  pupil  in  enabling  him  to  master  written 
arithmetic,  in  cultivating  his  powers  for  analysis,  and  to  develop  and  invigorate  the  most 
important  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  At  some  future  Convention  I  intend  to  show  the 
best  method  of  teaching  the  subject,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  introduced  into  all  our  Schools 
during  ndkt  vear.  « 

Teachers  Convention. — On  the  whole,  our  Teachers  have  improved  much  during  the 
paat  year,  and  I  think  this  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  practical  way  in  which  our  Con- 
vention has  been  conducted.  I  think  it  deserves  more  of  the  name  of  an  "  Institute" 
than  a  "^convention"  from  the  fact  that  no  discussions  have  been  allowed,  but  the  most 
improved  methods  of  teaching  all  the  School  subjects  have  been  shown,  and  this  has  been 
of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  Teacher,  enabling  him  to  teach 
after  the  best  system  and  with  more  life  and  energy,  in  fact  giving  life  and  energy  to  all. 
It  has  been  weU  attended  throughout  the  year,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  Teachers 
liave  attended  very  irregularly  and  the>-  are  generally  the  Teachers  who  have  the  worst 
Schools,  and  need  the  help  of  the  Conflntion,  but  they  don*t  come.  We  meet  the  third 
Saturday  in  every  month. 
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Beligious  InstrwUofk — The  Commaadments  are  repeated  by  the  scholars  in  many  of 
the  Schools,  and  many  Teachers  open  and  close  their  Schools  by  reading  a  portion  of 
Scripture  and  using  the  prescribed  form  of  prayer. 

CondiLsion — We  need  more  thoroughly  trained  Teachers — ^Teachers  who  have  been 
thoroughly  taught  how  to  teach  and  conduct  Schools  according  to  the  improved  method, 
for  a  Teacher  may  obtain  a  third-class  certificate  and  yet  may  be  entirely  ignorant  as  re- 
gards the  method  of  teaching,  conducting  and  governing  a  School.  I  have  found  that 
scholars  coming  from  Schools  in  which  the  subjects  are  taught  according  to  the  improved 
method  invariably  make  good  Teachers,  and  such  Schools  do  an  incalculable  amount  of 
good  by  sending  out  young  men  and  women  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  right- 
method  of  teaching. 

Teachers  before  teaching  at  all  should  be  compelled  to  attend  sothe  training  School, 
and  if  more  Normal  Schools  are  to  be  established,  the  same  system  of  teaching  should  be 
adopted  in  all,  thereby  introducing  into  the  Schools  of  the  Province  the  same  uniform 
system,  and  I  fully  believe  that  the  important  part  of  a  Normal  School  is  the  lectures 
given  on  the  methods  of  teaching  all  the  School  subjects. 

County  of  Prince  Edward. 

G.  D,  Phut,  Esq. — Report  No,  1. — There  was  a  much  greater  amount  of  sickness  in 
this  County  during  the  past  year,  than  usual.  The  meases,  mumps,  whooping  cough, 
scarlet  fever  and  such  circulating  epidemics,  were  more  than  usually  prevident  This 
may  explain  the  generally  irregular  attendance  of  pupils. 

As  regards  "no  enclosure  of  the  School  sites,"  I  may  state  that,  generally  where  the  build 
ing  has  been  so  good  as  to  be  considered  permanent,  and  in  many  other  instances,  I  have 
broiight  the  rule  of  the  Department,  or  rather  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  before 
the  Trustees,  and  urged  their  compliance  with  the  same  at  their  eariiest  convenience.  In 
many  cases  this  has  been  promised ;  but  in  some,  where  the  house  is  situated  on  a  side 
road,  or  one  not  much  travelled,  the  plea  has  been  that  it  is  necessary  as  a  play-ground, 
in  addition  to  the  generally  too-small  yard.  On  insisting  upon  an  enlargement  of  the 
yard,  I  am  sometimes  met  by  the  statement  that  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  land  to  sell  any,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  Trustees 
to  compel  him  \  or,  perhaps,  the  promise  that  they  will  do  so  **  before  long,"  or  **  at  some 
future  time." 

I  may  re|)ort  generally,  in  reference  to  this  and  other  shortcomings  on  the  part  of 
School  authorities,  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  last  School 
legislation ;  an  idea  that  the  exactions  of  the  School  Law  are  much  too  severe,  and  a  for- 
getfulness  on  the  part  of  parents  generally,  that  their  children  may  reap  the  entire  benefit 
of  these  exactions.  This  feeling  has  been  greatly  heightened  and  strengthened  by  the 
exceedingly  unfortunate  criticisms  of  a  few  of  our  leading  newspapers,  which  renders  it  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  enforce  many  of  the  recent  provisions  relating  to  our  Public 
Schools.  Added  to  this,  there  is  the  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  our  School  Sections  are 
poor,  and  find  the  increased  burdens  consequent  upon  the  rapid  advance  in  Teachers' 
salaries,  and  the  many  new  School  Books  purchased  under  the  new  course  of  study  and 
classification,  quite  as  much  as  they  can  meet  at  the  present.  For  these  reasons,  and  for 
the  further  one  that  I  had  some  fear  of  embarrassment,  in  the  event  of  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities, from  the  veto  power  of  the  Executive  Council  (which  had  the  effect  ©f  nearly 
nuUii^ing  the  ^'  Adequate  Accommodation  "  clause,)  I  have  been  somewhat  lenient,  perhaps 
you  will  say  too  lenient  in  the  administration  of  the  School  Law  and  Begulations  in  this 
County. 

It  remains  with  your  Department  to  say,  whether  my  course,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  to  be  approved,  or  not.  It  will  aid  me  greatly,  however,  in  the  further  dischai^  of 
my  duty,  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Department  of  Education  insists  upon  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  School  Law  and  Regulations,  but  I  almost  fear  the  results  in  some  localities. 

In  reference  to  Quarterly  ^Examinations,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  securing  an  observance  of  this  rule  in  every  case.  In  small  Schools,  the  attend- 
ance at  the  close  of  some  quarters  is  so  very  small]«that  a  quarterly  examination  seems 
like  a  farce,  and  is  very  reluctantly  observed  by  the  Teacher.     I  have,  however,  given  all 
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to  understand  that  it  is  essential,  and  upon  learning  that  it  was  not  observed,  I  am  met 
^nerally  by  the  excuse  that  the  School  was  broken  up  through  sickness,-  or  other  satis- 
factory cause. 

I  had  resolved,  however,  that  I  would  in  future  insist  more  strongly  upon  these  ex- 
aminations than  ever  before.  I  think  it  desirable  that  as  many  special  opportunities  as 
possible  should  be  provided  for  the  parents  to  visit  the  Schools,  and  the  examinations 
provide  such,  besides  being  a  stimulant  to  the  Teacher. 

Libraries  have  been  recommended,  and  where  Sections  are  able,  insisted  upon.     But  • 
as  there  is  no  specific  penalty,  this  is,  in  most  cases,  disregarded  or  postponed. 

Time  Tables  are  generally  used,  though  not  always  hung  up.  W  here  there  is  no  clock 
in  the  School,  I  can  see  little  advantage  in  having  the  Time  Table  in  sight  of  the  pupils. 
Merit  Cards  are  not  generally  used.  1  think  they  are  very  useful,  for  a  timey  with  the 
smaller  pupils,  but  they  soon  lose  their  effect.  I  have  generally  reconmiended  them  to 
Teachers  without  a  good  method  of  keeping  the  standing,  but  the  apathy  and  opposition 
of  Trustees  have  prevented  them  being  supplied  in  many  cases.  I  have  had  many  of  the 
Schools  supplied  with  weekly  reports  to  parents,  which  work  well. 

In  most  cases  of  omissions,  you  may  understand  that  promises  have  been  made  to 
remedy  the  deficiency  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  my  expectation  that  the  Schools  of  this 
County  will  be  brought  to  observe  all  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Act  within  a  reason- 
able time.  I  expect  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  School  Boards  of  the  County,  explaining 
the  object  of  the  more  generally  misunderstood  provisions,  and  calling  upon  them  to  act 
at  once  in  the  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  new  Bc^gulations  generally  have  had  a 
good  effect  as  far  as  adopted,  and  that  the  Schools  in  Prince  Edwsuti  were  in  a  better 
state  of  proficiency  last  Autunm,  than  ever  before  during  my  four  years'  incumbency. 

B^Mri  No.  2  (August,  1873.) — Some  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in 
securing  improved  School  Accommodation,  but  many  houses  are  yet  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition.  Difliculties,  in  the  form  of  insufficient  titles — proposed  changes  of  sites,  and 
remodelling  of  Sections — ^have  in  many  cases  deferred  the  action  of  Trustees  in  this  very 
necessary  duty.  The  prospect,  however,  now  is,  that  by  the  close  of  1874  there  will  be 
hardly  any  of  our  School  premises  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  other  respects,  such  as  the  proper  arrangement  of  yards,  establishment  of  Public 
Libraries,  <fec,  progress  is  also  being  made,  though  not  so  rapid  as  I  would  like  to  witness. 
In  the  matter  of  Libraries,  I  have  conferred  with  several  Township  Councils,  urging 
them  to  procure  the  necessary  books  and  allot  them  to  their  several  School  Sections  as  a 
circulating  library.  From  the  obvious  advantages  offered  by  this  method,  I  trust  some 
Councils  may  be  induced  to  adopt  it. 

As  regards  the  general  condition  of  our  Schools,  I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  report- 
ing the  progress  as  nearly  satisfactory.  The  Teachers  generally  appear  to  be  more  zealous 
and  to  strive  for  success  more  determinedly  than  heretofore,  while  the  thoroughness  of  the 
instruction  imparted  in  many  Schools  is  very  encouraging.  Of  course  we  still  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  old  difficulties,  such  as  the  too-frequent  change  of  Teachers,  and  the  irregu- 
lar attendance  of  pupils,  and  their  influence  is  in  some  instances  sadly  disheartening.  To 
check  the  former  evil,  I  suppose  the  proposed  scheme  of  Township  Boards  is  the  only 
certain  remedy.  To  prevent  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils,  a  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  one  of  our  Schools  which  promises  to  work  well.  The  Trustees  have  had  printed  and 
distributed  to  each  family  in  the  Section,  a  sheet  containing  extracts  from  the  "  Duties  of 
Masters  ",  and  the  whole  of  the  "  Duties  of  Pupils  in  our  Public  Schools  "  as  prescribed  by 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  From  this,  parents  can  see  the  penalties  attached  to  un- 
necessary and  unexplained  absence  from  School,  as  well  as  improper  conduct  whilS  there. 
This  method,  thoroughly  oarried  out  by  Trustees  and  Teacher,  will  reduce  this  greatest 
of  grievances  to  a  minimum.     I  expect  to  introduce  it  throughout  the  County. 

Another  appliance  used  with  good  effect  during  the  past  year  in  most  of  our  Schools, 
is  the  pupils'  card  of  standing  or  weekly  report  to  parents.  Accompanying  this  are  the 
two  forms  in  use — the  one  for  junior,  the  other  for  senior  classes.  At  my  request,  I  am 
authorized  by  the  County  Council  to  supply  all  the  Schools  at  the  expense  of  the  County. 
I  invariably  insist  that  they  or  the  merit  cards  shall  be  used  by  each  Teacher. 
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A  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  most  of  our  Teachers'  in  forming  a  Time 
Table  to  confbrm  to  the  prescribed  Programme  and  limit  Table.  I  enclose  a  form  pie- 
pared  and  printed  for  distribution  as  a  model  from  which  each  Teacher  might  arrange  one 
to  suit  his  own  School.     This  generally  has  been  done,  and  with  very  gocxl  effect 

Our  Association  for  Mutual  Improvement  continues  its  beneficial  influence  upon  our 
Schools,  while  our  Teachers*  library  is  pretty  well  patronized.  We  have  been  receiving 
several  educational  periodicals  from  the  United  States,  which  are  found  to  be  veiy  instru^ 
tive  and  interesting.  But  there  are  some  more  thorough  means  of  instruction  still  greatlj 
needed  by  Teachers  generally,  and  I  am  pleased  to  observe  indications  of  the  organization, 
throughout  the  Province,  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  With  increasing  numbers  of  young 
inexperienced  members  yearly  entering  the  profession,  very  many  of  whom  are  unable  to 
seek  the  requisite  Normal  training,  there  is  very  ^reat  need  of  the  best  substitute  that  can 
be  provided.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Teacher?  Institute,  which  may  justly  be  r^arded 
as  the  missing  link  of  our  Public  School  System.  I  would  most  heartily  commend  the 
subject  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  educational  authorities,  and  the  liberal  provi- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario. 
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(tor  seniob  clasms.) 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  No.. 


■  Owrd  of  Standing  fiyr  School  Term  ending- 


18? 


I 


ParanVa  SignAtare. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Absent  during  term- 


-days ;    UUe- 


-  times ;   missed  - 


-fesstms. 


The  number  - 


-is  the  highest  that  could  be  obtained  in  each  column. 


The  above  standing,  marked  from  the  Teacher'a  private  record  at  the  end  of  each  week,  is  to  be  ^eo 
home  by  the  popil  for  uie  Parent's  signature  on  the  following  Monday  evening  and  returned  next  moraing. 
It  is  esrpected  that  Parents  will  aid  and  encourage  both  Teacher  and  Pupil  by  carefully  examining  the  aboTv. 
Tlieir  frequent  presence  at  the  school  is  earnestly  desired. 

: Teacher 
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(for  junior  classes.) 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  No.. 


-Card  of  Standirig 


f<rr  the  School  Term  ending  . 


AST 


iwmK. 

ATTBKDAHOl. 

COKDUOT. 

DILIOENOl. 

BBOITATIOHS. 

PABXHT'S  SiaiTATUaB. 

Isi. 

2zid. 

3rd. 

4th 

5th 

6th 

' 

7th 

8th 

• 

9fch 

• 

10th 

ILth 

12th 

ISth 

AheenA  during  Term- 
The  nwnber 


'dayt;   laU^ 


-  timet ; 


-letione. 


-if  the  highett  that  could  he  cbtavned  ineaeh  column. 


Hie  aboye  Standing,  marked  from  the  Teacher's  private  record  at  the  end  of  each  week,  is  to  be  taken  , 
home  by  the  papil  for  the  Parent's  signature  on  the  following  Monday  erening,  and  returned  next  morning. 
It  IB  expected  that  Parents  will  aid  and  enoonrage  both  Teacher  and  Papil  by  carefolly  examining  the  abore. 
Their  frequent  presence  at  the  School  is  earnestly  desired. 


•  Teacher. 
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COUNTY  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


E.  Scarlett,  Esq. — The  faUore  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  carry  out  the  Pro- 
gramme and  General  Regulations  for  Public  Schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  mainly  to  be  attri 
buted  to  the  licensing  of  third  class  Teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  Schools  of  a  County  in- 
discriminately. I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Inspector  should  be  consulted  as  to  what 
Schools  in  a  County  a  third-class  Teacher  is  qualified  to  teach.  The  faithful  carrying 
out  of  the  Prognimme  in  our  Schools  is  one  of  the  most  vital  requirements  of  the  School 
Regulations.  The  classification  of  pupils  in  our  Common  Schools  previous  to  1871  I  con 
sidered  one  of  the  most  faulty  arrangements  of  our  School  system,  and  attended  with  the 
most  injurious  educational  results  to  the  youth  of  our  country.  Not  very  seldom  wenr 
children  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  advanced  to  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Readers  !  And 
parents,  instead  of  discountenancing  this  evil,  too  frequently  encouraged  Teachers  in  it 
by  praising  them  for  their  cleverness  and  efficiency  in  this  respect.  Although  there  is 
improvement — very  great  improvement,  in  the  classification  of  the  pupils  of  our  Schools, 
yet  the  failure  to  come  up  to  the  Programme  on  the  part  of  some  Teachers  is  one  of  the 
greatest  hindrances  to  improvement  in  those  Schools.  When  children  are  drafted  fiom 
book  to  book  before  being  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  subjects  laid  down  in  the  Pro- 
gramme, the  honest  motive  power  to  promotion  is  cut  o£f,  and  their  education  greatly  re 
tarded.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  I  would  respectfully  surest  that  all  Teachers  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  be  required  to  undergo  special  training  for  the  important  work  of  the  Public 
School-room. 

I  believe  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  our  Public  Schools  if  Normal  School 
certificates  only  were  granted  to  the  Teachers  of  our  Province.  Those  whose  opinions 
are  worth  most  in  educational  matters  attach  great  importance  to  certificates  granted  on 
the  recommendation  of  such  men  as  the  late  T.  J.  Robertson,  A.M.,  and  Dr.  Sangster. 
I  am  further  of  opinion  that  Teachers  before  entering  the  Normal  School  should  have  all 
the  book  knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  teach  a  Public  School,  and  that  they  spend  most 
of  their  time  there  in  hearing  lectures  on  "  School  Methods  and  School  DiscipUne,**  anil 
in  teaching  in  the  Model  School,  that  their  aptitude  to  teach  may  be  fully  ascertained 
before  receiving  provincial  certificates  as  Public  School  Teachers.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  the  highest  functions  of  the  Normal  School  should  be  to  fully  prepare  Teachers  for 
School-room  work,  and  to  ascertain  before  licensing  a  Teacher  whether  he  possesses  tiie 
teaching  faculty.  This,  I  fear,  is  to  a  large  extent  overlooked  in  granting  certificates  to 
Public  School  Teachers. 

My  time  amongst  the  Schools  of  this  County  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  examining  tht 
pupils  in  the  different  classes ;  trying  to  enforce  the  New  Programme  ;. looking  after  the 
condition  of  the  School  premises ;  writing  Trustees  regarding  School  accommodation ; 
giving  general  advice  to  Trustees,  Teachers  and  parents.  As  a  matter  of  prudence,  I 
have  avoided  enforcing  too  rigidly  the  requirements  of  the  School  Regulations  until  the 
people  become  better  acquainted  with  them. 

I  am  rather  ashamed  of  the  sparseness  of  Public  School  Libraries  in  this  County,  bu: 
will  do  what  I  can  to  stir  our  people  up  to  the  importance  of  such  auxiliaries  to  the 
educational  interests  of  our  country. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  parents  and  guardians  to  attend  the  quarterly 
examinations  of  Schools,  many  of  our  Teachers  do  not  hold  them  as  the  law  requires. 
Teachers  and  Trustees  generally  believe  that  half-yearly  examinations  of  Public  School? 
are  attended  with  better  results. 

Although  the  Ten  Commandments  are  taught  and  the  Form  of  Prayer  is  observed  in 
only  half  of  our  Schools,  yet  you  must  not  conclude  that  no  religious  instruction  is  given 
in  the  other  half  Although  many  of  our  Teachers  do  not  use  the  Form  of  Prayer, 
nevertheless  the  little  daily  incidents  that  occur  in  every  School  on  account  of  some 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  the  allusions  to  religious  subjects  in  many  of  the 
reading  lessons,  furnish  good  texts  for  inculcating  practical  religion  ;  and  right  well  do 
many  of  our  Teachers  ply  the  consciences  of  their  pupils  with  this  kind  of  incidental 
teaching,  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  is  not  the  least  effectual  way  of  impressing  truth  on 
the  waywardness  of  human  nature. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  during  no  other  year  for  eighteen  years  have  the 
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Schools  of  this  County  made  as  much  real  progress  as  during  1872.  The  School  Law 
Amended  Act  of  1871  has  instilled  new  life  and  new  vigour  into  our  School  system,  which, 
no  doubt,  will  in  a  few  years  tell  with  unprecedented  force  on  the  educational  progress  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  Province.  There  are  other  amendments  to  the  School  Law 
still  needed,  which  the  wisdom  of  those  who  originated  it  and  have  fostered  it  to  its  pre- 
sent effectiveness  will  supply  when  the  School  Act  which  is  about  to  be  consolidated  shall 
be  brought  for  that  purpose  before  our  Legislature. 

County  op  Dubham. 

John  J,  Tilky,  Esq. — The  New  Prc^amme  has  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  introducing 
system  into  the  classification  and  teaching  of  our  Publio  Schools.  All  the  subjects  of  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes  are  taught,  if  we  except  Natural  History  and  Agrioul 
tural  Chemistry.  The  former  subject  is  not  taught  in  many  Schools  as  yet ;  but  several 
Schools  have  introduced  the  latter,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing.  In  reorganizing 
our  Schools,  in  1871,  in  accordance  with  the  New  Programme,  very  few  fifth  or  sixth  clasees 
were  formed.  The  pupils  who  were  then  found  using  the  fifth  book  were  placed  in  the  fourth 
class,  in  order  that  all  the  work  of  that  class  might  be  brought  up  to  the  standard.  During 
the  past  year  this  has  been  done  in  many  cases,  and  in  about  one-third  of  our  Schools  good 
fifth  classes  may  be  formed  during  the  winter  term,  in  which  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physiology  • 
and  Book-keeping  receive  their  proper  attention.  Of  course,  there  are  many  Schools  in  which 
a  fifth  class  cannot  be  expected  under  their  present  Teachers.  At  the  half-yearly  examina- 
tions, the  pupils  are  examined  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Programme,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  inspection,  it  becomes  necessary  to  teach  according  to  the  Regula- 
tions. I  r^et  to  say  that  the  hopes  I  expressed  in  my  last  report  concerning  additional 
play-groands,  have  not  been  so  fully  realized  as  I  expected.  All  the  Sections  in  which  new 
School-houses  have  been  built,  have  purchased  the  necessary  amount  of  land,  and  several 
others  have  enlai^ed,  supplied  and  enclosed  their  yards,  but  many  seem  satisfied  with  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre,  or  less.  I  shall  continue  to  call  the  attention  of  Trustees  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Regulations.  Seven  good  School-houses  were  built  last  year— two  of  these — at  Haydon 
and  at  Leskeard — are  large,  fine  structures,  with  separate  rooms  for  two  Teachers.  Three 
were  built  of  brick,  three  frame,  and  one  concrete.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  build 
eleven  new  houses  this  year.  Seven  in  the  Township  of  Hope,  three  in  Cartwright,  and  one 
in  Cavan.  When  we  see  eighteen  Sections  building  in  two  years,  and  know  that  all  the  old 
houses  except  three  contain^  the  requisite  number  of  square  and  cubic  feet,  we  must  award 
much  credit  to  Trustees  and  people  for  the  laudable  effort  they  are  putting  forth  to  improve 
their  School  accommodation.  The  sixteenth  clause  of  the  School  Act  of  1871  has  been  of 
great  benefit  in  equalizing  the  limits  of  Sections.  By  its  aid  a  grievance  of  long  standing  has 
been  redressed  in  Hope,  and  the  Township  of  Cartwright  has  been  equalized,  but  we  shall 
never  see  strict  justice  done  to  all  ratepayers,  and  the  support  of  our  Public  Schools  provided 
for  in  the  fairness  and  spirit  of  free  School  education,  until  sectional  boundaries  are  abolished. 
This  opinion  is  becoming  general,  and  1  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  change  may, 
with  propriety,  be  introduced.  The  supply  of  Teachers  for  the  present  year  was  not  equal  to 
the  demand,  and  a  few  Schools  were  unable  to  re-open  at  the  proper  time.  Salaries  have  ad- 
vanced from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  during  the  past  two  years.  I  do  not  think  the 
class  of  Teachers  has  advanc^  in  the  same  proportion.  Our  Teachers  are  now  in  a  transition 
state.  Many  who  have  taught  for  some  time  under  the  old  law,  and  who  have  attained  to 
some  degree  of  efficiency  in  teaching,  withdraw  as  their  certificates  expire,  and  either  retire 
from  the  profession  or  go  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  higher  standard.  Their  places,  in 
many  instances,  are  supplied  by  young  persons  without  experience,  who,  by  their  coming  fresh 
from  School,  are  unable  to  answer  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  to  obtain  a  certificate. 
This  is,  perhaps,  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  change,  but  it  will  balance  itself  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  present  system  of  examining  Teachers  is,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  desired  as  an  impar- 
tial means  of  testing  the  scholastic  ability  of  candidates,  but  as  a  means  of  licensing  Teachers, 
it  is  open  to  grave  objections.  Professedly  we  license  Teachers,  but  virtually  we  merely  give 
certificates  of  ability  to  answer  a  certain  number  of  questions.  Attendance  at  the  Normal 
School,  with  the  evidence  of  ability  to  teach  and  conduct  a  School,  as  certified  to  by  the 
masters,    should    have    a    more     important    bearing    upon    the    certificates  granted    by 
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€ounty  Boards.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Schools  if  the  Easter  vaoatioD  wcr« 
done  away  with.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  pupils  do  not  need  any  relaxation  for  the 
winter  class  leaves  abont  this  time,  and  it  wiU  generally  be  found  at  Easter  that  many  of  the 
larger  pupils  would  continue  for  a  few  weeks  longer ;  but  when  the  School  is  doe^  for  a 
week  they  do  not  return.  If  the  summer  vacation  were  extended  by  this  week  it  would  be 
better.  We  have  two  flourishing  Teachers'  Associations  in  the  County,  which  include  among 
their  numbers  nearly  every  Teacher  in  the  County.  From  the  interest  manifested,  I  look  for 
much  benefit  to  the  profession.  At  our  union  meeting  in  Port  Hope  last  October,  a  reeola- 
tion  was  passed,  declaring  the  advisability  of  establishing  County  Teachers'  Institutes  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  falil  the  requirements  of  the  law  with  regard  to  lectures.  The 
constant  labour  of  examining  Schools  from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month,  travelling,  and 
the  varied  duties  of  the  office,  will  be  found  by  experience  sufficiently  exhausting  without 
lecturing  every  night.  If  lectures  were  given  annually  in  two  or  three  central  places  in  each 
township  municipality,  notice  being  given  to  contiguous  Sections,  better  audiences  would  be 
obtained,  and  quite  as  much  good  would  be  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  education. 

County  op  Victoria,  West. 

Henry  Reazin^  Esq. — The  labours  of  those  engaged  in  the  interests  of  education  in  this 
County  have  been  attended  during  the  past  year  with  gratifying  results.  The  educational 
standard  of  the  Teachers  as  well  as  that  of  the  Schools  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  the  latter 
seems  to  keep  pace  with  and  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  former. 

In  Mariposa,  Eldon  and  Fenelon  many  new  and  tobstantial  brick  School-houses  have  been 
built  during  the  year,  and  others  are  in  the  course  of  erection.  In  most  cases  the  grounds 
have  been  enclosed,  suitable  out-buildings  erected,  and  the  School  supplied  with  maps,  black- 
boards, &c. 

In  the  remaining  Townships  of  West  Victoria  which  are  rocky  and  poor,  several  of  them 
being  in  the  Free  Grant  District,  the  School-houses  are  chiefly  log,  but  in  most  cases  are 
commodious  and  comfortable.  Many  of  them  being  situated  on  roads  that  are  seldom  trav- 
elled, and  several  of  them  in  the  forest.  I  have  not  insisted  on  the  premises  being  eilclosed 
Many  of  them  are  still  without  maps  owing  to  the  indigent  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants. 
No  other  ratepayers  of  the  County  tax  themselves  so  highly  for  School  purposes  as  the  people 
of  those  northern  Townships,  many  of  them  having  paid  m  1872  as  high  as  two  cents  in  the 
dollar  of  School  tax  alone. 

I  think  it  a  great  calamity  that  some  method  has  not  been  provided  by  the  Legislature 
by  which  maps  and  apparatus  might  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  those  rewly  needy  School 
Sections. 

I  still  find  it  difficult  to  fill  the  Schools  in  those  newly  settled  Townships  with  legally 
qualified  teachers,  that  is  with  Teachers  holding  class  certificates.  Teachers  from  the  front 
Townships  dislike  to  go  to  back  Schools  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  salaries  and  the  manj 
discomforts  and  privations  they  are  necessarily  obliged  to  undergo  from  the  want  of  churches, 
roads  and  suitable  boarding  places.  I  am,  hence,  obliged  to  draw  largely  upon  the  material 
furnished  by  the  localities  themselves.  And  here  a  very  serious  difficulty  arises  to  prevent 
the  Inspector  from  using  the  best  of  this  local  material  from  the  fact  that  he  cannot  repeat  a 
limited  certificate. . 

I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  powers  of  Inspectors,  similarily  situated  with  myself, 
could  be  extended  in  this  respect  for  a  few  years. 

The  new  method  of  examining  Teachers,  and  the  system  of  classifying  the  Schools  and 
regulating  the  work  done  in  them  seem  to  be  giving  satisfaction  and  to  be  attended  with 
beneficial  results. 

County  op  Victoria,  East. 

J.  H.  Knigktj  Esq, — I  consider  imperfect  classification  to  be  one  of  the  chief  obstacle? 
to  successful  teaching,  and  would  beg  to  suggest  that  at  future  examinations  of  Public  School 
Teachers  questions  be  prepared  with  the  view  of  showing  how  far  the  candidates  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Programme  of  studies  as  prepared  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruotioo. 

I  have  for  some  time  adopted  the  plan  of  examining  all  scholars  above  the  first-class  bj 
name,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  writing.      In  the  case  of  those  Teachers  who  have  general 
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registers,  I  sign  >my  initials  opposite  the  names  all  the  scholars  whose  classification  I  approve 
of,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  shew  themselves  familiar  with  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  nert 
lower  class.  The  names  of  these  scholars  I  read  out  to  the  School.  Of  the  others,  any  who 
are  very  backward,  I  instruct  the  Teacher  to  put  into  some  lower  class,  and  those  who  are  for 
ward  in  some  subjects  and  backward  in  others,  I  name  the  subject  in  which  each  scholar  is 
backward  and  recommend  that  extra  attention  be  paid  for  a  time  to  those  subjects. 

I  b^  to  oaU  your  attention  to  the  column  of  post  offices  to  which  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  sent.  A  few  Trustees  complain  that  they  do  not  receive  it.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  fault  ia  Sometimes  the  Post  Office  is  changed  owing  to  the  new  Trustee  living 
in  a  different  part  of  the  Section.  The  list  sent  contains  one  or  two  additional  Schools  and 
is,  I  believe,  correct. 

I  have  at  different  times  forwarded  to  you  applications  for  poor  School  grants.  Can 
you  inform  me  when  they  will  be  reported  on  ? 

CouMTT  OP  Ontario. 

James  McBrien,  Esq. — The  New  Prc^amme  is  carried  out  in  its  principles ;  classification 
according  to  the  real  knowledge*of  the  pupils  ;  gradation  which  may  be  called  our  Educational 
ladder  ;  an  equal  distribution  of  the  Teacher's  time  according  to  the  weight  and  importance 
of  the  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  pet  subjects,  hobbies  and  vain-glorious  exhibitions.  I  am 
unable  to  report  its  introduction  in  all  its  subjects,  so  necessary  to  constitute  a  System  of 
Education  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  child  at  different  ages.  2.  The  law  regarding  ample 
School  Accommodation  works  like  a  charm,  and  will  soon  accomplish  its  great  and  glorious 
object.  Many  stately,  commodious,  and  comfortable  School-houses  have  replaced  hovels, 
none  too  good  for  the  inferior  animals.  This  law  is,  indeed,  an  advocate  of  children's  rights. 
3.  The  law  in  relation  to  the  Superannuation  Fund  is  satisfactory  to  nearly  all  except  the 
stepping-stone  Teachers  who  fetter  the  progress  of  education.  At  first  great  ignorance  of  this 
law  prevailed,  but  the  clouds  are  dispelled  ;  hence  there  is  satisfaction  and  even  delight,  for 
they  feel  that  they  cannot  make  a  better  investment.  4.  In  the  mode  of  testing  the  pupils' 
knowledge,  there  is  an  unquestionable  improvement.  When  I  first  began  to  inspect,  the 
Teachers  questioned  particularly  and  unsystematically,  now  topically  and  systematically:  hence 
the  scholars  are  necessitated  to  study  subjects  minutely  and  in  their  associate  links.  5. 
Teachers,  in  general,  are  alive  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  Mechanical  Drill,  and  there- 
fore  they  haye  their  pupils  sit  properly,  stand  erect,  move  from  and  to  their  classes  in  exem- 
plary order.  This  preserves  health  and  promotes  obedience,  two  grand  essentials  in  a  good 
education.  6.  I  r^ret  that  I  am  not  able  to  report  more  favourably  on  the  momentous 
subject  of  moral  education.  There  is  some  improvement  in  this  respect  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  grand  land-marks  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  are  taught  in  a  greater  number  of 
Schoolfe  than  formerly,  but  the  Instruction  necessary  to  establish  the  balance  between  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  jmoral  natures,  is  not  sufficiently  given.  7.  The  Journal  of  Education  ii 
not  regularly  received,  at  which  the  people  express  deep  regret  This  indicates  the  high 
esteem  in  which  it  is  held  as  the  great  source  of  light  on  School  matters :  it  is  the  School- 
master abroad.  8.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  progress,  in  general,  not  so  much  in  the 
extent  of  the  acquisition  of  Imowledge,  as  in  the  principles  on  which  the  pupils  are  educated. 
I  mean  they  work  more  with  their  understandings,  or  in  the  light  and  not  in  the  dark  as 
formerly.  The  ends  of  education  and  the  means  of  attaining  these  ends  are  much  better 
understood ;  and  the  various  processes  of  Instruction  necessary  to  train  every  faculty  of  the 
minds,  are  more  referred  to  first  principles.  As  we  have  established  the  relation  between 
the  CAUSE  and  its  effect,  between  the  means  and  the  end  to  be  attained,  we  have  solider^ 
grounds  on  which  to  hope  and  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  a  more  glorious  foture. 

County  op  York,  Noeth. 

D.  Fotheringham,  Esq, — From  the  Report  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are,  in  the  Northern 
Division  of  York,  73  School-houses.  Of  these,  31  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  ade- 
quate ;  33  are  still  inadequate ;  two  have  been  enlarged  and  seven  built  during  the  year. 
17  are  built  of  brick  ;  52  are  frame,  and  four  log  buUdiogs.  The  accommodation  furnished 
in  these  is  sufficient  for  7,000  pupils,  whilst  the  School  population  is  10,400. 
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Of  sites,  32  were  adequate  ;  20  are  still  inadequate ;  and  21  have  been  enlarged  during 
the  year.  48  titles  are  freehold,  24  leased,  and  one  has  no  title.  Only  12  are  without 
enclosure. 

The  estimated  value  of  School  property  is  371,269,  while  the  assessed  value  of  the 
whole  Division  is  $6,948,562  ;  and  the  expenditure  ^from  all  sources)  for  School  purposes- 
building,  salaries,  and  so  on — was  $45,392.  Deducting  $6,728  from  this  amount  for  muni- 
cipal and  legislative  grants,  we  have  lefl  $38,664.  Were  this  last  amount  all  raised  by  tax- 
ation, the  rate  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  Division  would  be  about  5§  mills  on  the  dollar. 
But  as  at  least  $.3,500  of  Clergy  Reserve  Fund  were  distributed  amongst  the  Schools,  the 
rate  of  assessment  is  reduced  to  about  5  mills. 

From  the  second  table  it  appears  that  85  Teachers— 60  males  and  25  females — were  em- 
nloved  at  the  end  of  the  year.  20,  or  nearly  one  in  four,  held  Provincial  certificates ;  43,  or 
fully  one  in  two,  held  old  County  certificates ;  and  21,  or  one  in  four,  held  new  County  Bc^rd 
certificates. 

The  amount  paid  in  salaries  waa  $27,761 :  to  male  Teachers  $21,680 ;  to  fem^iie 
Teachers,  $6,081.  This  gives  an  average  to  the  former  of  $361.33 ;  to  the  latter,  $243.2.'>. 
Since  last  annual  report  39,  or  nearly  one-half  the  Teachers,  were  changed. 

The  number  examined  on  my  first  visit  was  3,258;  on  the  second,  2,768.  Each 
Teacher's  department  or  School  received,  on  an  average,  a  visit  of  4:^  hours  on  the  former, 
and  3^  hours  on  the  latter  occasion. 

Special  calls  and  regular  visits  numbered  1 76  ;  and  lectures  were  delivered,  mostly  in 
evenings,  in  71  cases.     In  all,  the  leading  features  of  the  new  law  were  discussed. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  in  Newnyirket  has  not,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions, been  inspected  by  me,  and  its  statistics  are  therefore  not  included  in  any  of  the 
tables. 

The  82  School- houses  in  the  nine  municipalities  are  reported  to  furnish  accommodation 
for  7,522,  so  that  4,000  are  unprovided  for  with  the  moderate  space  required  under  the 
Act  of  71.  t—       n 

Sixty  Schools  out  of  82  are  opened  and  closed  with  prayers  ;  and  in  53  the  Command- 
ments are  taught. 

The  whole  number  of  maps  in  these  Schools  is  780 — an  average  of  about  10  to  each 
School.  The  sum  of  $1,133  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  maps,  tablet  and  object  lessons, 
&c.,  during  1872.  This  is  a  very  gratifying  amount  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  De- 
partment furnishes  an  equal  sum.  The  Schools  have  therefore  been  furnished  with  appa- 
ratus to  the  extent  of  $2,266~over  $27  worth  to  each  School. 

There  are  only  36  P.  S.  Libraries,  containing  6,626  volumes.  558  separate  individuals 
are  reported  as  applying  for  reading  material,  and  3,180  books  were  taken  out  by  them.  If 
all  the  applicants  were  from  among  the  School  population,  then  one  out  of  21  applied  for 
books  out  of  the  P.  S.  Libraries  in  1872. 

Very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  nature-teaching  through 
object  lessons,  drawing  and  music.  The  children  are  delighted  with  these  subjects  of  study 
where  introduced.  Teachers  generally  are  cordial ;  but  in  some  quarters  parents  cannot  see 
any  use  in  employing  time  over  such  things. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  year  to  provide  suitable  out-door  accommodation,  water, 
fences,  grounds,  and  to  put  houses  in  good  condition.  But  still  greater  progress  is  antici- 
pated during  1873,  as  contracts  are  now  being  let  for  the  erection  of  fine  brick  houses  with 
anterooms,  classrooms,  and  so  on.  So  soon  as  it  shall  be  certain  that  the  Legislature  vriU  not 
diminish  aught  of  the  '^  tale  of  bricks,"  it  is  fully  expected  further  and  large  additions  will 
be  made  to  the  School  accommodation. 

An  obvious  increase  of  interest  has  been  shown  in  educational  matters  ;  and,  geuerallj. 
people  are  preparing  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  tfie  times.  Many  begin  to  feel  and 
believe  that  a  sound  education  is  better  to  their  sons  than  any  patrimony  could  be  without 
it,  and  are  ready  to  make  the  necessary  investment — ^for  I  shall  not  call  it  sacrifice — in  houses, 
grounds  and  apparatus. 

The  point  upon  which  it  seems  most  difficult  to  liberalize  views  is  in  regard  to  the  remu- 
neration of  Teachers.  In  not  a  few  cases  Teachers  are  employed  because  they  will  accept 
low  salaries ;  and  they  are  often  changed  because  aTew  dollars  can  be  saved  in  that  way.  In 
this  Division  thousands  of  dollars  could  not  repay'  the  loss  sustained  by  the  change  of  39 
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Teachers  in  12  months,  especially  when  it  requires  on  an  average  three  months  for  a  new 
Teacher  to  get  a  School  in  thorough  working  order  and  spirit. 

Not  one  Teacher's  residence  is  provided  in  the  whole  Division. 

Many  Teachers  have  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  boarding  places,  and  in  some  instances 
tbej  are  obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  public  houses  because  no  private  family  is  willing 
to  take  them  in.  To  make  Teachers  feel  that  their  services  are  of  a  high  market  value ;  that 
their  society  and  influence  are  desirable ;  and  that  their  profession  is  highly  honourable,  is 
obviously  necessary  to  make  the  School  svstem  successful.  If  salaries  are  cut  down  or  kept 
down,  though  prices  rise  on  every  hand  almost  every  day :  if  a  Teacher  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  has  no  certain  dwelling  place ;  that  he  may  be  in  York  this  year  and  may  be  in  Kent  or 
Stormont  next,  this  is  surely  not  likely  to  develop  in  him  the  ambition  and  feeling  of  perma- 
uency  which  are  essential  to  the  best  and  highest  services. 

To  this  state  of  matters  there  are  honourable  exceptions.  Some  small  and  compara- 
tively poor  Sections  think  of  the  character  and  ability  of  the  Teacher  first,  and  of  the  salary 
afterwards,  giving  for  them  high  wages,  and  seeking  to  retain  the  same  Teacher  from  year 
to  year.  When  Teachers'  residences  are  considered  as  necessary  as  School-houses  to  the  per- 
manency and  success  of  the  profession,  a  new  era  will  have  begun. 

With  increased  pay  to  Teachers  there  must  come  increased  competition  and  higher  attain- 
ments ;  following  these,  more  permanency  and  more  ambition  and  success. 

Nothing  will  remove  the  third  evil  of  our  present  regime  more  effectually  than  the  for- 
mation of  Township  Boards  of  liberal-minded  Trustees. 

As  the  three  first-mentioned  evils  are  removed,  the  fourth  will  disappear. 

County  op  York,  South. 

James  Hodgsm,  Esq. — I  have  twice  inspected  each  of  the  Public  Schools  and  the  depart- 
ments thereof,  and  also  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  explaining  and  informing  {where- 
ner  n€C4issary')  all  matters  connected  with  the  School  Law  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  Public 
School  Trustees,  especially  those  relating  to  School  accommodations,  School  furniture,  site,  con- 
veniences &c. ;  the  importance  of  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  any  other 
matter  having  a  direct  or  indirect  bemng  upon  the  success  of  Public  Schools. 

In  my  report  for  1871,  the  course  pursued  by  me  to  ascertain  the  status  of  each  School 
was  clearly  set  forth,  and  during  the  past  year,  the  same  plan  has  been  followed  up,  numbers 
having  been  given  to  each  pupil  indicating  the  standing  of  each  in  the  different  branches,  by 
a  comparison  of  which  correct  data  could  be  obtained  for  ascertaining  the  progress  made,  or 
otherwise  acting  as  a  healthy  stimulus  to  both  Teacher  and  pupils.  In  making  my  half- 
yearly  visits  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Inspector's  return  was  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasuie  by  the  pupils  in  general,  and  that  a  spirit  of  emulation  was  being  produced,  leading 
in  very  many  instances  to  very  marked  improvement. 

From  the  special  reports  of  each  School,  sent  in  by  me,  it  may  be  seen  that  in  South 
York,  the  status  of  the  Public  Schools  is,  upon  the  whole,  higlily  satisfactorv.  From  tbe 
classification  of  each  School,  as  indicated  in  my  special  reports,  before  referred  to,  there  are  : 

17  Schools  of  the  highest  grade         (No.  1  A)         vo^  good 

(No.  1)  good 

(No.  2)  fair, 
(No.  3)  miMling, 

(No.  4)  poor, 

(No.  5)  had, 

(No.  2)  fair 

XNo.  3)  middling. 

(No.  4)  poor. 

During  the  past  year,  several  Boards  of  Public  School  Trustees,  when  directed  to  do  so, 
most  readily  engaged  an  assistant  Teacher  when  the  Regulations  required  it,  on  account  of 
the  large  attendance.  I  have  to  report,  however,  that  there  are  yet  1 4  Schools  in  SouMi 
York^  with  a  daily  average  for  the  past  year  of  from  60  to  70  pupils,  where  only  one  Teacher 
is  employed.  In  all  these  Schools,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  it  is  impossible  for* 
the  Teacher  to  give  that  attention  to  the  senior  pupils,  which,  under  tbe  circumstances,  they 
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ought  to  receive.  Time  at  School  with  them  is  very  precious,  and  their  opportunities  for 
improvement  in  the  necessary  branches  of  study  will  soon  have  passed  by,  when  they  most  of 
necessity  engage  in  the  more  active  duties  of  life.  It  is  therefore  of  prime  importance  that 
every  facility  be  afiPorded  them  and  aid  be  given  them.  To  this  I  have  not  faQed  to  call  the 
attention  of  Trustees,  and  I  have  full  oonfideace  that  in  good  time,  its  desirability  will  be 
warmly  acknowledged,  and  the  requisite  assistance  will  be  provided.  If  the  people  can,  in 
this  way  be  induced  to  think  for  themselves,  they  will  soon  be  willing  to  tax  themsekeg. 
During  the  past  year  6  large  and  commodious  School-houses  have  been  erected  ;  2  in  Scar- 
borough, 2  in  York,  and  2  in  Markham  ;  and  during  the  current  year,  several  more  will  be 
completed,  for  some  of  which  building  materials  are  being  provided  by  the  Trustees  at  tlie 
present  time. 

In  conclusion  the  Inspector  feels  confident  that,  before  long,  adequate  School  aocommodi- 
tion  and  every  other  requisite  for  School  work  will  be  provided  in  each  of  the  School  Seciioo^ 
of  the  southern  division  of  the  County  of  York,  rrogress  and  thoroughness  are  the  sure 
results  of  an  enlightened  public  spirit,  before  which  ignorance  and  indifference  will  soon  pass 
away. 

County  op  Peel. 

D.  J.  McKinnon,  Esq. — In  1871  there  were  101  pupils  of  our  County  Schools  in  Class 
VI,  and  1,159  in  Class  V,  while  in  1872  we  report  but  3  and  144  respectively  in  these  classes. 
This  is  but  an  example  of  the  results  of  a  general  process  of  reduction,  descending  througli 
which  nearly  all  our  Schools  passed  during  the  past  year,  and  the  necessity  of  which  is  illu^ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  during  my  first  round  of  visits  the  pupils  of  Classes  YI.,  V.  and  IV. 
spelled  correctly  not  more  than  (average)  50  per  cent,  of  test  words  selected  from  the  Second 
Reader ;  while  many  who  were  working  at  Fractions  and  Proportion  were  unable  to  set  down 
in  arable  numerals  ^<  two  hundred  and  three,*'  or  to  multiply  4,685  by  4,030,  and  werp 
equally  deficient  in  other  branches.  Teachers  generally  appear  to  welcome  tlie  introduction 
of  a  Programme  and  Limit  Table,  as  in  some  d^ree  a  safeguard  against  their  own  desire  io 
please  parents  and  Trustees,  who  are  better  judges  of  quantity  than  of  quality,  and  who  too 
often  measure  their  children's  progress,  and  consequently  the  Teacher's  success  and  salary  by 
the  number  of  leaves  turned  over.  We  find,  however,  even  amongst  the  Teachers,  some 
whose  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things,  as  exemplified  in  their  attempts  at  classification,  would 
infallibly  lead  them,  if  placed  in  charge  of  a  woollen  mill,  to  send  the  fleece  to  the  loom, 
without  requiring  the  usual  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  cards  and  the  spindle. 

Most  of  our  Schools  are  supplied  with  FisUors*  BookSy  but  few  with  General  Begiskr^. 
The  greater  number  were  furnished  some  fifteen  years  ago  with  LibrarkSy  but  these  have 
been  read  through,  worn  out,  lost  or  sold  by  auction,  and  there  is  little  disposition  to  renew 
them.     Maps  and  apparatus  are  more  cheerfully  provided  when  required. 

It  will  be  observed  that  22  out  of  74  Schools  report  that  the  Journal  is  not  regularlj 
received. 

Teachers^  salaries  have  risen  about  10  per  cent  during  the  past  year,  and  are  quoted 
thus  in  rural  sections  : — Males — average,  |345  ;  highest,  |450 ;  lowest,  $260  :  Females- 
average,  $245;  highest,  $300;  lowest,  $168.  There  was  but  one  Provincial  First-Clas 
Teacher  engaged  in  the  County. 

The  aitmdance  is  very  irr^ular,  the  "  compulsory  clause  '*  being  a  dead  letter.  Out  of 
7,052  children  on  t^e  roll,  but  87  attended  200  days  or  more  out  of  218.  It  may  be  worthj 
of  remark,  that  the  Trustees'  reports,  when  first  received,  showed  173  as  having  attended  the 
above  mentioned  time ;  but,  on  comparison  with  half-yearly  returns,  and,  in  some  instance?, 
with  School  Registers,  the  number  was  brought  down  to  87,  as  aforesaid.  A  oommentan 
upon  the  value  of  our  School  statistics  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  I 

Owing  to  the  still  unsettled  state  of  Section  boundaries,  but  little  has  been  done  duiii^ 
the  past  year  in  the  matter  of  School  Accommodation,  In  ckily  last,  three  Townships,  cosh 
prising  five-sevenths  of  the  Sections  of  the  County,  were  placed  by  the  County  Counoil  in  tbe 
hands  of  Revision  Committees,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  16  of  the  Act  of 
1871.  These  Committees  met,  and  agreed  upon  a  joint  scheme  by  which,  with  six  Schooi 
houses  fewer  than  at  present,  the  average  maximum  distance  to  be  travelled  by  pupils  in  eaeJi 
Section  would  be  reduced  by  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  the  areas  of  the  various  Sections  very 
much  equalized.     In  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  scheme,  however,  certain  practical  difficui- 
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ties  interpofied,  wbioh  could  be  remoTed  only  Sy  legislation,  and  tbe  Committees  therefore 
resolved  to  defer  definite  action  nntil  it  should  be  seen  whether  several  amendments  to  the 
existing  law,  for  which  they  unanimously  memorialised  the  Government,  should  be  incorpor- 
ated  in  the  expected  School  Bill. 

The  Trustees  of  the  County,  also,  at  a  very  large  meeting,  held  in  the  court-house,, 
Brampton,  on  the  11th  February  instant,  and  presided  over  by  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.^ 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  as  the  basis  of  a  memorial  to  the  L^slature : — 

1st  '*  That  the  Municipal  Council  of  each  Township  should  be  required  to  levy  upon 
all  the  taxable  property  of  the  municipality  an  equal  School  rate,  and  should  pay  therefrom 
to  the  local  Trustees  of  each  Section  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  average 
salary  of  Teachers  in  such  municipality  during  the  year  then  last  past.'' 

2nd.  <'  That  the  Municipal  Council  of  each  Township  should  have  the  right  to  determine 
the  site  of  each  School-house  hereafter  to  be  built,  subject  to  the  same  appeal  as  now  by  law 
provided  i^ainst  Township  by-laws  for  the  alteration  of  Section  boundaries." 

3rd.  *<  That  when  Section  boundaries  are  altered,  the  ratepayers  separated  from  any 
Section  should  receive  from  the  Trustees  of  such  Section,  as  their  share  of  the  School  pro- 
perty,  a  sum  proportional  to  the  value  of  their  property  thus  separated,  as  compared  with 
the  assessed  value  of  the  whole  Section  ;  and  should,  in  like  manner,  be  required  to  pay  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Section  to  which  they  are  attached,  their  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
School  property  of  such  Section." 

4th.  *^  That  the  Municipal  Council  of  each  Township  should  have  authority  to  purchase 
from  the  Trustees  thereof,  at  a  valuation,  the  School  property  of  each  or  any  Section,  and  to  ' 
hold  or  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Schools  of  the  Township." 

From  the  above  resolutions  it  will  be  observed  that  the  people  of  this  County,  while 
sensible  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  present  sectional  system,  are  still  strongly  averse  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Township  Board  system,  as  tenduD^  to  remove  the  management  of  the 
Schools  too  far  from  the  hands  of  those  most  interested  ;  and  would  prefer  to  either  a  middle 
course  scheme,  combming  equalized  municipal  taxation  with  sectional  control. 

County  of  Simcob,  South. 

Rev.  W,  MeKee. — There  are  in  operation  in  the  several  Townships  of  this  DivisioD 
97  Public  Schools,  namely,  in  West  Owillimbury,  16 ;  Tecumseth,  14  ;  Adjala,  10;  Mono, 
12 ;  Mulmur,  11 ;  Tossorontio,  4 ;  Essa,  14 ,  Innisfil,  16  ;  Bradford,  1  (in  3  departments.) 

£Tery  one  of  these  Schools  I  inspected  twice  withm  the  year,  and  at  both  visits  I  examined 
all  the  classes  in  each  School,  generally  concluding  the  inspection  with  a  brief  address,  in 
which  I  principally  sought  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  following  points:  viz.,  1st,  Of  aright 
method  of  instruction  ;  2nd,  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance ;  3rd,  of  strictly  conforming 
to  the  prescribed  programme  of  studies  ;  4tli,  of  maintaining  good  order  and  discipline. 

I  may  mention  also  that  in  all  the  Schools  in  which  such  a  course  seemed  to  me  necessary 
or  called  for,  I  myself  taught  one  or  more  of  the  classes,  with  the  view  of  showing  or  exem- 
plifying to  both  pupils  and  Teachers  how  the  lesson  or  subject  in  hand  should  be  taught  in  a 
Public  School 

The  Schools  are  workipg  steadily,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  are  fairly  meeting  the  educfr- 
tional  requirements  of  their  respective  localities. 

They  are  not  indeed  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  nor  even  all  that  I  expect  them  soon  to 
become ;  still,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  pretty  well  conducted  \  and  there  are  none  of  them 
which  has  not  exhibited  evidence  of  progress  or  improvement 

Oo  my  last  round  of  inspection  I  met  with  very  fair  proficiency  in  the  essential  or  ^nda- 
mental  subjects  of  popular  education,  namely,  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  and 
I  might  likewise  add,  in  geography,  English  granmiar,  history  and  some  other  branches  of 
study. 

A  few  of  them  are  below  the  average — the  teaching  being  inferior  or  ine£Eicient ;  but 
even  these  are  better  than  they  were.  And  I  hope  to  soon  see  them  advanced  to  at  least  the 
ordinary  standard,  if  not  to  a  higher  rank.  In  contrast  with  the  latter  class  there  are  a  small 
number  of  Schools  of  which  I  can  speak  in  warm  terms  of  commendation.  They  are,  indeed, 
remarkably  good,  and  are  imparting  an  education  of  a  high  order,  the  teaching  in  them  being 
practical,  efficient,  accurate  and  thorough.     Several  of  them  are  conducted  by  young  men  or 
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women  who  were  trained  in  the  Normal  Sohool  *  and  I  confess  I  have  often  e^rened  the  viik 
that  all  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  had  received  a  professional  training.  Late  obser- 
vation has  deepened  in  my  mind  the  conviction,  that  the  great  thing  now  required,  in  order  to 
make  our  noble  Sohool  system  practically  complete,  is  just  a  full  supply  of  teeH-traiM 
Teachers ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  to  establish  and  maintain  two  or  three  additional  NQrK& 
Schools,  would  be  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  beneficial  works  which  the  Ck>yemmeDt  cr 
liCgislature  of  Ontario  could  undertake  or  accomplish. 

Viewing  the  educational  interests  of  the  Province  at  large,  and  considering  more  part^ 
cularly  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  sound  education  for  the  youth  of  the  country,  it  is,  ir 
my  opinion,  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  great  importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  weUiramfC 
School  Teachers. 

This  is  indeed  the  great  desideratum. 

School-houses  and  Premises. — I  have  been  obliged  to  pronounce  the  School  aooommodi- 
tion  insufficient  in  nearly  ninety  of  the  School  Sections  of  the  Riding. 

In  each  case  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Schoolmasters,  calling  their  special  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  they  would  take  steps  for  having  the  requirements 
of  the  law  fulfilled  within  a  reasonable  time.  I  forward  along  with  this  report  a  copy  oj 
the  letter  in  question — remarking  that  the  wording  was  occasionally  varied  to  suit  the  parti 
cular  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Tried  by  the  legal  standard,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  Riding,  one  School- 
house  which  is  sufficiently  large,  properly  ventilated,  adequately  famished,  and  provided  wit^ 
all  the  requisite  out-door  accommodations. 

Fine  new  School-houses — comfortable  and  commodious — have  been  built  daring  ih^ 
summer.  Preparations,  however,  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  much  lareer  nomber 
in  the  year  1873  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  during  the  same  year,  much  labour  and 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  enlarging  or  the  improving  of  School-houses  and  of  School  pre^ 
mises  throughout  the  Riding. 

County  of  Simcoe,  North. 

J,  C.  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.  A. — Scfioot-howses. — In  the  majority  of  cases  I  find  Trustees  un- 
willing to  make  any  changes  in  the  School-houses  until  they  are  condemned  by  me.  It  is,  it 
too  many  cases,  owing  to  a  fear  of  being  put  out  of  office  for  increasing  the  taxation.  Whec 
ouce  condemned,  however,  they  are  generally  very  ready  indeed  to  put  up  houses  of  a  superior 
class,  many  of  the  new  ones  being  brick.  The  present  School-houses  are  for  the  most 
])art  very  bad  indeed,  many  being  most  unhealthy,  and  not  one  yet  furnished  quite  aa  it  should 
be.  When,  however,  I  compare  their  condition  with  respect  to  maps,  &o.,  with  a  year  ^. 
the  change  effected  is  most  encouraging. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  Schoolyards  are  yet  fenced,  and  I  have  urged  n^tber  thisnrr 
the  purchase  of  a  proper  amount  of  land  for  a  site,  preferring  to  have  the  Schools  properij 
supplied  with  desks,  maps,  apparatus  and  other  appliances  for  teaching  before  improving  their 
appearance.     I  have  only  found  four  Schools  with  shade  trees  planted,  and  two  of  these  owr 
their  beauty  to  the  exertions  of  one  and  the  same  Teacher.     The  exterior  of  the   houses  i« 
only  matched  by  the  inside.     Broken  plaster,  soiled  paint,  bare  wood,  and  unwashed  fioffi> 
were  the  order  of  the  day  a  year  ago.     Now  I  find  that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  pla». 
although  Teachers  still  complain  that  they  have  to  sweep  the  room  themselves,  and  that  it  v 
ouite  impossible  to  get  it  washed  more  than  once  a  year,  in  many  cases  not  so   fVequetitiv 
The  fact  is  that  until  Trustees  exhibit  a  more  liberal  spirit  towai^s  Teachers,  and  take  mxsf 
pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  Law  and  Regulations,  we  cm 
not  hope  for  any  permanent  change  in  the.  condition  of  our  Schools,  and  as  long  as  Teacbs* 
are  as  ill  paid  as  at  present  they  are,  we  must  look  in  vain  for  the  class  of  men  that  ake« 
should  be  placed  over  the  youth  of  our  land.     The  apparatus  in  the  Schools  has  been,  acfi 
still  is,  of  the  very  scantiest  description,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  such  wmparaimly  laig? 
sums  being  spent  in  this  direction  during  the  past  year.     Now  almost  every  School   La.«  a 
good  set  of  maps,  and  the  other  requisites  must  soon  follow.     I  have  found  it   a  very  good 
plan  on  visiting  a  School  to  make  a  memorandum  in  the  visitors'  book  of  the  improvements  tr 
be  made  before  next  half-year,  to  keep  a  copy  of  this  in  the  Inspector's  private  book,  and  ther 
«oe  on  the  next  visit  how  many  of  the  improvements  have  been  made.     When  the  Trustee* 
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know  that  this  is  done  they  seem  to  be  much  more  anxious  to  carry  out  instructions  left. 
One  fact  which  strikeo  one  strangely  with  respect  to  the  internal  improYemehts  of  our  Schools 
is  that  in  the  district  of  Muskoka,  and  other  very  new  and  poor  places  generally,  the  people 
and  Trustees  seem  much  more  willing  to  improve  their  School  than  in  older  places.  There 
is  DO  doubt  whatever  that  a  great  check  is  kept  on  the  progress  of  the  Schools  by  the  insane 
desire,  so  prevalent  throughout  the  County,  of  multiplying  School  Sections,  and  thus  dimin- 
ishing their  efficiency. 

School  Management. — If  possible  this  seems  not  only  to  have  matched  the  condition  of 
the  School-houses,  but  to  have  gone  beyond  it  The  examinations  for  3rd  class,  though  now 
much  too  easy,  were  formerly  little  better  than  a  farce,  and  thus  we  had  a  large  number  of 
utterly  incompetent  Teachers  at  work  in  our  Schools,  Teachers,  too,  without  any  previous 
training,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  proper  requisites  for  a  School.  This  state  of  things  is 
now  rapidly  passing  away,  and  we  are  getting  a  number  of  trained  Teachers  among  us.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  convinced,  the  more  Teachers  we  get  from  the  Normal  School,  who  have  been 
trained  there,  the  better  off  are  we.  I  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  with  respect  to  assistant  Teachers,  and  that,  although  I  make  no  demand 
unless  the  average  generally  rises  above  fifty,  and  although  I  offer  to  give  six  months  ''  permits  " 
to  any  pupils  who,  on  examination,  can  convince  me  of  their  fitness  for  the  position.  There 
are  a  few  Schools  which  are  carrying  out  the  reqdirements^  and  still  more  are  going  to  do  so. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  wealthiest  Sections,  however,  nothing  will  be  done  ^ntil  grants  are  with- 
held ;  this  I  purpose  doing  next  half-year.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  system  of  pupil 
Teaohers,  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  the  mo&ef  country,  might  be  advantageously 
employed  in  Canada,  more  especially  in  such  districts  as  mine,  it  would,  doubtless,  pave 
the  way  to  the  employment  of  proper  assistant  Teachers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  ^at  regret  that,  owing  no  doubt  to  deficient  postal  arrangements, 
or  to  the  negligence  of  the  Trustees  themselves,  the  Journal  of  EducaMon  is  not  more  generally 
read.  Whenever  it  arrives  r^ularly  the  Trustees,  with  one  exception,  as  far  as  I  know,  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  them.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  inspect 
any  School  properly  in  half  a  day,  and  yet  the  immense  district  (comprising  the  Muskoka  ' 
territory)  over  which  I  have  control,  renders  it  impossible  to  grant  even  as  much  as  this.  It 
would  be  a  great  matter  if  the  district  of  Muskoka  were  to  have  a  resident  Inspector,  as  it  is 
quite  impossible  that,  living  at  the  distance  I  do,  I  can  look  after  their  interests  as  they  should 
be  looked  after.  The  rapid  educational  improvement  of  the  territory  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  liberality  of  the  Department  of  Education,  a  liberality  which  is  fully  felt  and 
appreciated. 

A  general  and  very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Township  Boards  has  sprung  up  through- 
out the  oountnr.  It  is  unquestionably  the  only  right  method  of  managing  the  Schools  in  a 
Township,  and  should  be  generally  followed.  I  believe  that  many  Sections  are  earnestly  pray- 
iog  for  Government  influence  in  the  matter.  With  regard  to  the  new  Programme,  I  may 
state,  and  I  do  so  with  considerable  pleasure,  that  very  few  indeed  of  the  Schools  are  now 
classified  except  according  to  the  Programme,  and  the  provisions  with  respect  to  science  in  the 
4th  class  are  being  generally  followed  in  the  Schools  where  a  4th  class  exists.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  exception,  as  I  strongly  discourage  any  promotion  unless  the  necessity  for  it  palpably 
exists.  To  obtain  a  proper  classification,  it  has  often  been  necessary  for  me  to  do  the  work 
myself,  but  the  result  has  much  more  than  repaid  me. 

Finally,  I  can  state  fearlessly  that  the  new  law  is  now  looked  on  with  almost  universal 
favour,  and  that  in  nearly  all  its  provisions  it  is  calculated  to  effect  changes  and  improve- 
ments of  the  most  extensive  and  beneficial  character. 

County  of  Halton. 

Boheri  Little,  Esq. — 1.  In  this  County  there  are  55  rural  Sections  in  the  Townships  of 
Esquesing,  Nassagaweya,  Nelson  and  Trafalgar,  and  3  civic  Sections,  viz. :  Greorgetown,  Oak- 
ville  and  Milton.  In  the  Schools  of  these  Sections,  accommodation  has  been  provided  for 
4,734  pupils.  During  the  year,  5,930  pupils  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  were  en- 
rolled on  the  registers  of  the  Schools.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  *'  of  all  ages,"  whose 
names  were  registered,  was  6,341.  The  following  table  shows  that  increased  acoommpdation 
is  required  in  every  municipality  of  the  County  :— 
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Number  of  pupils^ 
for  whom  accommo-  > 
dation  is  provided.) 

Number  of  pupik  ^ 
enrolled  between  > 
5  and  16   yean.  J 


Nelson. 

Trafalgar. 

Eequemng. 

Naasaffaweya. 

Georgetown. 

Oakville. 

Milton. 

1,064. 

1,U6. 

1,151. 

662. 

300. 

dOO. 

LW. 

1,1&5.         1,203. 


1,68a 


812. 


324. 


430. 


28& 


The  TruBtees,  by  laudable  efforts,  provided  daring  the  year  increased  aooommodation  for 
1,160  pnpils.  The  disproportion  existing  between  the  acoommodation  required  and  supplied 
will  be  still  further  reduced  during  the  present  year. 

In  the  Township  of  Nelson  during  1872,  one  concrete  and  three  brick  School-bouses 
were  erected,  at  an  average  cost  of  over  $2,000,  Each  of  these  Schools  stands  on  a  site  of 
an  acre  in  extent. 

In  the  Township  of  Trafalgar  four  concrete  School-houses  were  built,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $1,575.     Three  of  these  have  sites  of  an  acre  each,  and  the  fourth  has  a  site  of  half  an  acre. 

In  Esquesing,  since  the  passing  of  the  new  School  Act,  two  new  School  houses  have 
been  built,  one  frame  and  one  brick.  The  Acton  School  has  also  been  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  another  stone  front.     Average  cost  of  these,  $1,115. 

Nassagaweya  has  built  one  new  School-house  of  stone,  on  a  site  of  half  an  acre.  Cost. 
$1,400. 

The  School  sites  have  been  enlarged  to  half  an  acre  in  the  following  Sections : — Nos.  2 
and  6,  Nassagaweya;  Nos.  7  and  8,  Trafalgar;  and  No.  13,  Nelson.  No.  8,  Nelson,  and 
Nos.  2  and  6,  Esquesing,  have  obtained  sites  of  one  acre,  and  No.  11,  Esquesing,  a  site  of  an 
acre  and  three-fourths.  In  the  last  four  named  Sections,  new  School-houses  will  be  buiJt 
during  the  present  year,  and  probably  also  in  Nos.  4,  6  and  17,  Trafalgar.  The  Milton 
School-house  will  probably  be  enlarged. 

The  Trustees  of  six  other  Sections  have  notified  me  of  their  intention  to  enlai^  their 
School  sites. 

When  the  expenses  incurred  in  building  out-houses,  digging  wells,  fencing  sites,  and 
procuring  new  desks  and  seats,  are  added  to  the  investments  made  in  purchasing  sites  and 
erecting  School-houses,  I  think  I  may  safely  place  the  cost  of  improvements  made  by  the 
Trustees  in  this  County  last  year  at  $20,000.  The  sum  actually  paid  by  Trustees  for  School- 
houses  and  sites  was  $13,154.21,  and  for  desks  and  furniture,  $1,500. 

2.  In  the  Schools  of  53  out  of  the  58  rural  and  civic  Sections,  the  exercises  of  the  day 
are  preceded  and  followed  by  religious  exercises,  and  in  the  Schools  of  46  Sections  the  ten 
commandments  are  regularly  taught  every  week.  Special  religious  instruction,  moreover,  is 
given  by  78  Sabbath  Schools  (being  an  increase  during  the  year  of  18).  The  number  of 
Sabbath  School  scholars  numbers  4,019,  and  the  staff  of  Teachers  601.  In  these  Sabbath 
Schools  there  are  57  libraries,  containing  11,316  volumes. 

3.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  7  Public  School  Libraries  were  estab]ishe<i 
during  the  year,  and  that  600  volumes  were  added  to  those  formerly  in  circulation.     Mj 

>  conviction  of  the  salutary  results  produced  by  Public  School  Libraries  in  diffusing  knowled^ 
throughout  a  Section,  and  in  powerfully  aiding  in  the  direct  work  of  the  School,  is  Very 
strong,  and  I  rejoice  that  their  number  is  increasing.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  establish 
libraries.  They  must  be  regularly  increased  by  additions  suitable  to  die  wants  of  the  readers. 
Where  this  has  been  done,  the  libraries  are  both  popular  and  flourishing. 

4.  In  all  the  municipalities  but  one  the  Teachers'  salaries  were  promptly  paid  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  Georgetown,  Oakville,  Milton  and  Esquesing,  every  Teacher  had  re^ 
ceived  his  salary  before  the  transmission  of  the  Trustees'  Annual  Report  In  Nelson  and 
Trafalgar  small  balances  remained  unpaid.  But  in  Nassagaweya,  the  sum  of  $455.18  wa^ 
unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  increase  in  the  average  annual  salaries  of  the  male  and  female  Teachers  during  th** 
year  may  be  thus  tabulated : — 


Average  salary  of  Male  ) 
Teachera  in  1871.        i 

Ditto  in  1872. 

Averaffe  salary  of  Female  ) 
Teachers  m  1871,        [ 

Ditto  in  1872. 


Nassagaweya. 

NeUon. 

Trafalgar.                  Esquesa:. 

S3.51  66 

$364  54 

$329  73                      $349  W 

$365  8:^ 

$380  00 

$375  41                      $im  2i) 

S253  33 

$230  00 

$2;ff  50                    $iyi  <56 

$308  33 

$245  71 

$247  50                     S20:<  ;i;t 
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The  average  salary  of  male  Teachers  in  the  rural  sections  in  1871  was  $348.89,  and  in 
1872,  $378.11  ;  and  of  fenoiale  TeatJhers  in  1871,  $228.12,  and  in  1872,  $251.22. 

The  highest  salary,  $550,  was  paid  in  three  Sections;  Acton,  Georgetown  and  Milton. 

5.  The  Schools  in  the  3  civic  Sections  were  kept  open  the  whole  year,  and  the  average 
time  for  the  55  rural  Sections,  was  11  months  12  days.  The  loss  of  the  few  odd  days  in  the 
rural  Sections  was  caused  hy  building  operations,  and  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and 
small-pox  in  different  parts  of  the  County^  which  necessitated  the  closing  of  some  of  the 
Schools  for  longer  or  Sorter  periods. 

6.  The  daily  average  attendance  throughout  the  year  was  not  equal  to  half  the  number 
of  pupils  of  School  age  enrolled.  The  total  duly  average  for  the  first  half  yete  was  2,681*26, 
and  for  the  second,  2,434  08. 

NasBagaweya. 

Ist  half  year. 317-53 

2nd  half  year 329-73 

On  aa  average,  109  pupils  were  enrolled  in  each  civic  and  rural  Section  during  the  year  ; 
but  the  daily  average  attendance  for  each  Section  was  only  4410,  or  a  little  over  40  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  registered  pupils.  Of  the  109  pupils,  11  attended  less  than  20  days;  22 
attended  between  20  and  50  days;  30  between  50  and  100  days;  27  between  100  and  150 
days ;  16  between  150  and  200  days ;  and  three  in  each  Section  (on  an  average)  attended 
throughmii  the  year. 

The  existence  of  two  evils  is  thus  shown  to  be  alarmingly  prevalent,  viz.,  irregularity  of 
attendance  and  absenteeism  for  lengthened  periods.  The  following  table  will  show  a  third,  the 
early  age  at  ivhich  the  children  are  uoithdrawn  from  School. 

During  my  second  tour  of  inspection  I  found  2,427  pupils  present.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  second  half-year  is  nearly  the  same  number,  so  that  I  consider  the  follow- 
ing table  a  fair  exposition  of  the  state  of  our  Schools  in  this  County  : 


STelBoiL 

Trafalgar. 

Esquesing. 

Oakville. 

MUton. 

Greorgetown. 

607-78 

578-56 

688-47 

188-83 

154-93 

14516 

478-65 

475-44 

702-39 

171-41 

154-46 

122-00 

Milton 

Georgetown 

Oakville 

NasBagaweya 

Nelson 

Esquesine 

Trafalgar 


L  Clam. 

II.  Clafis. 

III. 

Class. 

IV.  ( 

Cnass. 

No.  of 

A.V.   age 

No.  of 

Av.  age 

No.  of 

Av.   age 

No.  of 

Av.  age 

Pupils. 

in  years. 

PupUa. 

in  years. 

Pupils. 

in  years. 

Pupils. 

in  years. 

62 

7-01 

40 

9-95 

'  14 

11-80 

16 

13-12 

58 

7-45 

41 

9-90 

12 

11-09 

20 

11-95 

97 

7-37 

37 

9-21 

43 

11-14 

25 

13-28 

220 

814 

88 

10-39 

65 

12-01 

20 

14-15 

222 

6-94 

90 

1001 

74 

11-51 

34 

14-23 

369 

7-73 

157 

10-29 

84 

11-66 

48 

12-86 

252 

7-82 
7-60 

104 

10-94 

52 

12-48 

35 

13-57 

1 

1280 

557 

10-26 

344 

1174. 

j    198 

13-33 

No.  of 


Av.  age 


Pupils.  >»yea"- 


0 
7 
0 
0 
13 
22 
6 

48 


0 
13-86 

0 

0 
14-23 
13-81 
15-66 


14-16 


The  average  age  of  472  pupils  in  Milton,  Georgetown  and  Oakville  was  9*49  years ;  of 
393  in  Nassagaweya,  9*59  years;  of  433  in  Nelson,  915  years;  of  680  in  Esquesing,  9*37 
years;  of  449  in  Trafalgar,  9*63  years. 

The  average  age  of  the  2,427  pupils  present  on  days  of  inspection,  during  the  second 
half-year,  was  only  9-02  years. 

The  same  conclusion  as  to  the  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  is  reached  by  observing  the 
per  centage  of  pupils  present  in  each  class  on' days  of  inspection  : — 

I.  Class.       II.  Class.       III.  Class.       IV.  Class.     -V.  Class. 

Ist  Half  year  52  20  13  12  3 

2nd  Half-year  53  23  14  8  2 

7.  During  the  year,  I  twice  visited  and  examined  the  classes  in  all  the  Schools  and 
departments,  devoting,  on  an  average,  at  each  visit,  four  hours  to  each  School  and  department. 
The  subjects  %on  which  the  pupils  were  examined  on  my  first  tour  were  Reading,  Spelling, 
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Defining,  with  Etynoiolog^,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  Composition.  To  these  I 
added,  at  mj  second  visit,  Agricultaral  Chemistry.  All  the  classes  hut  the  first  were  suh- 
jected  to  a  written  examination  in  all  subjects  but  the  one  first  named.  During  my  second 
tour,  I  followed  the  rule  of  giving  the  whole  examination  paper  to  the  class  examiaed.  A 
standard  percentage  was  adopted  for  giving  the  marks  prescribed.  Each  School  was  thiu 
tested  by  the  same  measure.  The  standing  of  each  class  and  the  value  of  each  pupil's  answers, 
with  specimens  of  th^  penmanship  and  composition  of  each  class,  from  the  second  upwards, 
have  been  laid  before  you. 

Regarding  Reading  as  the  most  important  subject  of  instruction  in  the  Public  School 
course,  after  examining  each  class  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  twice,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  well  taught.  It  is  mechanical.  The  pronunciation  Ls,  on  the 
whole,  correct ;  but  intelligent  emphasb  and  expression  are  in  too  many  cases  altogether 
wanting. 

At  the  close  of  1871,  as  shown  in  my  reports  for  that  year,  the  percentage  of  pupils 
unable  to  write  in  the  class  corresponding  to  the  third  under  the  New  Programme  was  22. 
and  the  average  age  of  these  pupils  was  9-3  years.  The  extracts  from  the  Teachers'  Reports, 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  my  third  volume  of  MS.  Reports,  show  that  either  slate  writing, 
or  writing  or  oaper,  is  now  practised  in  many  of  our  Schools  by  every  pvpil,  and  I  believe 
that  durins;  the  present  year  this  will  be  the  case  in  all. 

In  regard  to  the  odier  subjects  of  examination,  the  following  table  shows  the  extreme 
percentages  of  correct  answers  given  by  the  different  classes. 

II.  Class.  Ill  Class,  IV.  Class.  V.  Claa. 

Spelling From  8  to  75  From  20  to  84  From  9  to  76  From  47  to  58 

Arithmetic  "     4  to  68  "     15  to  77  «     7  to  61  "     32 

Grammar "  31  to  73  "     20  to  70  "  44  to  68  — 

Geography "     4  to  63  "      5  to  49  "     9  to  64  — 

Composition.....  **      6  to  58  «     6  to  44  ''14 

8.  The  re-organization  of  the  Schools  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Programme  has  been 
faithfully  carried  out,  and  the  new  subjects  of  study  are  being  rapidly  introduced.  For  full 
information  on  this  point,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  Teachers'  Reports  already  referred  to. 
I  anticipate  being  able  at  the  close  of^  the  year  to  report  that  aU  the  subjects  prescribed, 
except  Drawing  and  Yocal  Music  in  some  Schools,  have  been  introduced. 

COUNTY  OP   WENTWOETH. 

J,  H.  Smithf  Esq., — In  the  general  remarks  appended  to  my  Report  for  1871, 1  endea- 
voured to  give  an  impartial. account  of  the  condition  of  our  School-houses  and  grounds,  the 
classification  of  pupils,  methods  of  teaching  pursued,  and  such  other  items  of  information  in 
regard  to  popular  education,  as  would  enable  you  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  opinion  of  the 
position  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  the  work  done  in  them.  Assuming  that  Report  as  a  basis 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  ^account  of  the  various  improvements  that  havebeea  made  dur- 
ing the  year  1872. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  year,  in  providing  ample  accommodation,  is 
very  satisfactory.  Five  new  School-houses  have  been  erected,  and  ample  play-grounds  pro- 
vided. One,  of  stone,  in  School  Section  No.  3,  Binbrooke  ;  one,o  f  stone,' in  School  Section 
No  3,  Glanford ;  one,  of  stone,  in  School  Section  No  2,  Glanford ;  one,  two-story  brick,  with 
two  rooms,  and  furnished  for  two  teachers,  in  School  Section  No.  5,  East  Flamboro',  and  one 
frame,  in  School  iSection  No.  2,  Saltfleet.  These  School-houses  are  large,  commodious  and 
well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  containing  two  rooms,  ample  supplies  of  blackboard, 
and  are  seated  with  double  desks  and  seats.  No.  5,  Glanford,  and  No.  2,  Saltfleet,  have  gal- 
lery roonis,  and  No.  2,  Glanford,  a  class-room.  In  each  of  these  Sections  an  acre  of  ground 
has  been  obtained,  and  this  properly  fenced  and  planted  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  will  make  the  School-houses  and  grounds  very  attractive.  Repairs,  more  or  less 
extensive,  as  the  case  required,  have  been  made  in  many  of  our  School-houses.  Old  seatf 
and  desks  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones,  playgrounds,  that  were  too  small,  have  beea 
enlarged,  and  a  strong  determination  has  been  manifested,  on  the  part  of  Trustees  and  the 
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friends  of  popular  education  generally,  to  make  our  Public  Schools  more  attractive  and 
nsefxil. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  a  Circular  to  Inspectors  on  the  subject  of 
adequate  School  accommodation,  I  have  notified  Trustees  of  their  requirements,  and  antici- 
pate that,  before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  we  shall  have  provided,  in  nearly  every  School 
Section  in  the  County,  ample  accommodation  for  all  pupils  entitled  by  law  to  attend  our  Pub- 
lic Schools.  There  are  a  few  exceptional  cases  in  which  I  have  not  pressed  the  matter,  be- 
cause in  these  Sections  they  have  very  comfortable  School-houses,  though  rather  too  small, 
containing,  however,  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  resident  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen,  though  not  between  five  and  twenty-one.  In  two  of  these  Sections,  new  brick 
School-houses  have  been  built  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  debts  contracted  in  build- 
ing have  not  yet  been  fully  paid.  In  a  few  other  Sections,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  boundary  lines,  the  question  of  adequate  accommodation  has  been  left  in  abeyance  for 
the  present,  but  so  soon  as  these  matters  are  satisfactorily  settied,  it  will  be  promptiy 
attended  to. 

The  classification  of  pupils,  according  to  the  New  Programme,  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  and  our  Schools  are  cow  classified  according  to  that  standard.  The  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  first  four  classes  are  taught  in  all  our  Public  Schools,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
Object  Lessons,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Natural  History.  These  subjects  are 
taught  in  quite  a  number  of  Schools,  but  are  omitted  principally  in  those,  which  are  under 
the  charge  of  Teachers,  who  hold  only  third-class  County  Certificates.  A  difficulty  presents 
itself  here,  and  that  is,  that  Teachers  holding  third  class  certificates  are  required  to  teach  sub- 
jects, in  wbicn  they  have  not  passed  an  examination. 

Of  the  method  of  teachinpj,  I  may  say  that  I  have  observed  a  decided  improvement. 
There  is  less  hearing  lessons  and  more  teaching,  less  mechanical  work  and  more  intellectual 
culture,  less  cramming  and  more  training,  and  less  loading  the  memory  with  facts  and  defini- 
tions and  more  disciplining  the  mind  to  think  and  reason.  Much  remains  tc)  be  accomplished 
on  this  point,  and  I  hail,  with  pleasure,  the  proposal  to  establish  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  feel  confident  that  they  will  be  productive  of  much  good,  if  conducted  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  and  practical  Teacher. 

In  the  fiimishing  of  maps,  blackboards,  and  other  School  requisites,  commendable  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  much  done  for  the  improvement  of  our  Public  Schools.  But  lit- 
tle, however,  has  been  done  in  regard  to  furnishing  School  Section  Libraries.  Trustees  say 
that  the  increased  expenditure  in  connection  with  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  School- 
houses  and  grounds,  have  prevented  them  furnishing  their  Schools  with  libraries.  The  sala- 
ries of  Teachers  have  risen,  and  there  is  less  desire  on  the  part  of  Trustees  to  change  Teachers, 
but  where  changes  have  been  made,  thoroughly  competent  Teachers  have  been  sought  after. 

1  feel,  therefore,  that  I  am  fully  justified,  and  have  ample  reason  for  saying  that  we  have 
made  greater  progress  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  during  the  pa.st  year,  than  we  have 
during  any  former  year. 

County  of  Brant. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  Esq.,  M.  D. — The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
County  during  the  past  year  was  5,164.  Of  these  the  number  of  boys  was  2,717 ;  of  girls  2,447. 
The  number  in  attendance  under  five  years  of  age,  14 ;  between  5  and  10,  2,388 ;  between  10  and 
1 6, 2,510 ;  between  1 6  and  21 ,  302.  The  number  in  the  first  class,  that  is,  in  the  First  and  Second 
Books  of  Lessons,  1,616  ;  number  in  the  second  ck«s,  that  is,  in  first  part  of  Third  Book, 
977 ;  in  third  class,  that  is,  in  second  part  of  Third  Book,  800  ;  in  fourth  class,  first  part  of 
Fourth  Book,  812 ;  in  fifth  class,  second  part  of  Fourth  Book.  593  ,  in  sixth  class,  that  is, 
in  Fifth  Book,  366.  The  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  Writing,  3,989  ;  in  Arithmetic, 
4,016  ;  in  English  Grammar,  2,190 ;  in  Object  Lessons,  563 ;  in  English  Composition,  1,477  ; 
in  General  Geography,  2,495 ;  in  Canadian  Geography,  1,401 ;  in  Ancient  History,  112 ; 
in  Modern  History,  437  ;  in  Canadian  History,  465 ;  in  En^^lish  History  850  ;  in  Christian 
Morals,  352;  in  Natural  Philosophy,  38;  in  Agricultural  Che.  '^try,  55;  in  Botany,  111  ; 
in  Algebra,  131 ;  in  Geometry,  60;  in  Mensuration,  107;  in  Book- Keeping,  189  ;  in  Linear 
Drawing,  1,321  ;  in  Vocal  Music,  1,743.  During  1871,  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  Public  Schools  of  the  County,  3  per  cent,  were  in  Ancient  History  ;  less  than 

2  per  cent,  were  in  Natural  History  ;  3  per  cent,  in  Algebra  ;  1  per  cent,  in  Geometry  ;  lew 
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than  1  per  cent  in  Mensuration  ;  5  per  cent,  in  Book-Keeping.  During  1872,  of  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools,  9  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Canadian  History;  16  per  cent,  in  English  History  j  more  than  2  per  cent,  in  Ancient 
History;  nearly  4  per  cent,  in  Natural  History  ;  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  about  the  same 
per  centage  as  during  the  previous  year ;  in  Mensuration  more  than  2  per  cent ;  in  Book- 
keejJing  3^  per  cent. 

Taking  all  the  subjects  together,  the  comparison  between  the  results  of  the  two  years  is 
encouraging. 

In  the  matter  of  School  Accommodation  and  Public  School  Libraries,  &c.,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  In  South  Dumfries,  there  are  four  inferior  School-houses  that  ought  to  give 
place  to  better  ones  ;  and  three  vdth  the  grounds  still  unenclosed.  The  remainder  of  the 
School-houses  in  this  Township  are  a  credit  to  the  people  of  the  Sections  in  which  they  are 
located.  These  are  all  brick  except  one,  ^a  neat  frame  building  on  the  Grovemor's  Boad) 
sufficiently  commodious  and,  generally,  well  ventilated.  They  are  also  furnished  with  im- 
proved seats  and  desks,  and  one  of  them,  in  Section  No.  11,  is  fumbhed  with  a  well-lighted 
Dasement,  and  is  heated  with  hot  air.  Many  additional  trees  have  been  planted  since  the 
date  of  my  last  Report,  and  the  School  grounds  will,  in  a  few  years,  present  a  much  improved 
appearance.  In  Brantford  Township  there  are  several  inferior  School-houses — five  are  of 
brick,  one  of  stone,  and  the  rest  frame,  and  concrete.  During  the  summer  of  1872,  a  spacious 
brick.  School-house  was  erected  in  the  Village  of  Newport — the  finest  School  building  in  the 
Township.  This  has  a  basement  paved  with  brick,  and  is  supplied  with  hot-air  nimaoe^. 
The  new  building  was  opened  shortly  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  is  well  furnished  and 
ventilated.  The  supply  of  maps  and  apparatus  is  satisfactory,  and  a  small  library  has  been 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  New  brick  School-houses  are  now  in  course  of  erection 
in  the  Villages  of  Cainsville  and  Langford,  on  the  Hamilton  Road,  and  the  Trustees  of  S.  S. 
No.  1  purpose  to  build  in  a  few  months.  The  Township  of  Onondaga  is  very  badly  off  in 
the  matter  of  Public  School  Accommodation.  There  is  but  one  brick  School-house  in  the 
Township,  and  that  one  poorly  furnished.  The  rest  are  frame,  do  not  afford  sufficient 
accommodation,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  bad  repair.  Last  summer  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Township  was  held  at  the  Village  of  Onondaga,  to  consider  the  question  of 
establishing  a  Township  Board,  and  doing  away  with  Section  boundaries  altogether ;  but 
owing  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  unions,  which,  it  seems,  can  only  be  removed  in  the 
event  of  the  change  becoming  general,  nothing  was  done.  Just  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 
School  Sections  Nos.  4  and  5  were  united,  and  a  site  was  agreed  upon  for  a  new  School  house. 
Nothing  further,  however,  has  yet  been  accomplished  ;  the  people  interested,  deciding  appar- 
ently to  await  the  decision  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  School  Act.  The 
School-houses  in  the  small  Township  of  Oakland  are  commodious  buildings — one  brick,  the 
other  stone.  They  are  not,  however,  well  supplied  with  maps,  apparatus,  &o.,  nor  are  the 
fences  and  grounds  in  the  state  they  should  be.  These  defects,  it  is  presumed,  will  soon  be 
remedied.  About  fifteen  years  ago  School  Sections  Nos.  2  and  4  were  united.  These  have 
been  recently  separated,  and  a  brick  School-house  will  be  erected  in  No.  4  during  the  summer. 
In  Burford  Township  there  is  but  one  School-house  wholly  brick,  in  Section  No.  3,  near 
the  Village  of  Princeton  ;  that  in  the  Village  of  Claremont  being  partly  frame :  the  remainder 
are  frame  buildings.  The  best  School-houses  are  in  Sections  3,  7,  8,  13,  U,  16,  18  and  26. 
Three  Schools  were  closed  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  viz. :  No.  4,  Brantford,  and 
Nos.  21  and  23,  Burford.  They  are  all  open  now.  Considerable  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  the  School  grounds  during  the  past  year,  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done.  Both 
Trustees  and  people  are  beginning  to  understand  the  necessity  of  neat  play-grounds,  with 
ornamental  and  shade  trees,  and  the  aesthetic  influence  they  exercise  over  the  minds  of  the 
young. 

There  are  nineteen  Public  School  Libraries  in  the  County,  containing  in  all  1288  vol- 
umes. This  is  not  a  satisfactory  exhibit  for  so  fine  a  ('ounty  as  Brant — considering  the 
facilities  offered  hy  the  Department  in  Toronto,  facilities  unequalled  elsewhere,  it  is  a  mar- 
vel that  Trustees  have  not  more  generally  availed  themselves  of  them  and  furnished  their 
Schools  with  libraries.  There  ought  to  be  one  in  every  Section  in  the  County,  and  there 
will  be,  I  trust,  ere  loner. 

There  is  now  no  scarcity  of  Teachers.  Of  the  \vhole  number  employed  during  1872, 
sixteen  had  attended  the  Normal  School.    Of  these  seven  held  first-class  certificatee,  and  eight 
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seoond-clafls.  Twenty-three  held  third-class  new  Oountj  Board  c^tificates.  At  present  there 
are  eighteen  Teachers  employed  in  the  rural  Schools  of  the  County  who  have  attended  the 
Normal  School. 

Early  in  the  year^  a  County  Teachers  Convention  was  organized.  This  meets  quarterly 
and  is  designed  especially  for  the  improvement  and  henefit  of  young  Teachers,  who  from  in- 
experience or  the  want  of  proper  training  are  almost  tkecessarily  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
School  organization  or  the  hest  methods  of  presenting  the  subjects  of  instruction  to  the  minds 
of  the  young. 

The  convention  has  been  very  well  attended  and  is,  I  believe,  calculated  to  do  much  good 
More  interest  is  manifested  in  educational  matters  than  formerly  and  the  people  generally  are 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  their  improvement.  They  are  beginning  to  reaUze  the  fact  that  a 
sound  education  is  the  best  investment  that  can  be  made  for  the  young  and  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  parsimony 
of  Trustees  still  exercises  a  baneful  influence.  The  result  is  the  change  of  Teachers  and 
the  substitution  of  inexperienced  and  inefficient  for  tried  and  accomplished  Teachers,  because 
the  services  (often  valueless)  of  the  former  can  be  secured  for  a  few  dollars  less,  annually. 
This  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  permanent  improvement  of 
rural  Schools. 

Next  to  it  is  irregular  attendance.  For  this  evil  the  recent  amended 
School  Act  provides  a  remedy,  but  no  Board  of  School  Trustees  have,  in  this  ('ounty,  thus 
far,  availed  themselves  of  the  provision.  Earnest  and  efficient  Teachers  would,  probably,  do 
as  valuable  service,  in  this  matter,  as  truant  officers.  In  some  parts  of  the  County,  notably 
in  the  Township  of  Brantford,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  some  Sections,  the  accommodation  is 
so  distant,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  young  children  to  attend  School. 

I  confidently  hope,  before  another  year  shaJl  have  passed  away,  that  the  needful  remedy 
will  have  been  provided  for  the  removal  of  this  and  the  other  evils  which  still  afflict  our 
Public  School  System. 

County  op  Lincoln. 

John  B.  Somerset,  Esq, — In  my  visits  to  the  Schools  of  the  County  during  the  past* 
year,  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  indications  of  a  very  general  desire  among  Teachers  to 
improve  themselves  and  the  manner  of  conducting  their  Schools.  From  my  last  Beport,  it 
wiU  be  seen  how  urgent  the  necessity  was  for  this  improvement,  and  a  great  deal  yet  remains 
to  be  accomplished;  but  the  fact  that  evidences  of  improvement  are  at  all  perceptible — 
that  Teachers  generaUy  show  ambition  for  something  higher  than  merely  to  ^'  put  in  their 
time"  must  be  encouraging,  as  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  as  well 
a^  from  the  fact  that  we  can  scarcely  look  for  increased  efficiency  in  our  Schools  until  it  is 
first  manifest  in  those  who  have  charge  of  them. 

Of  the  77  Teachers  employed,  6  held  first-class  Provincial  certificates,  10  Seoon 
Provincial,  27  Third  Class  from  the  new  County  Board,  and  11  held  interim  certificates,  or 
''  permits."  Of  the  whole  number  only  14  were  ever  Students  at  the  Normal  School — a 
fact  that  goes  far  to  account  for  the  difiiculty  of  getting  a  uniform  classification  of  the 
Schools  in  the  County,  or  of  introducing  systematic  teaching  of  any  of  the  subjects  in 
the  Prc^amme.  I  do  not  think  that  this  lack  of  training  is  owing  altogether  to  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Teachers,  for  the  meetings  of  our  County  Association  or  Institute 
are  very  fairly  attended^  though  at  considerable  expense  and  inconvenience  to  each  Teacher, 
and  an  earnest  desire  is  shown  at  these  meetings  of  observing  the  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching  and  otherwise  conducting  a  School  efficiently.  It  would,  I  am  convinced,  greatly 
improve  the  qualifications  of  Teachers  throughout  the  country  were 'these  Associations  so 
recognized  as  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  those  attending  them,  an 
for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  every  Teacher  in  the  district. 

On  my  first  round  of  visits  to  the  Schools  of  this  County,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  readiness  with  which  Trustees  generally  admitted  the  necessity  of  improve- 
ment to  their  School  premises;  but  I  have  not  in  many  cases  found  equal  alaerity  in 
taking  active  measures  to  remedy  these  defects.  In  most  cases  where  the  necessity  of 
improvements  was  pressing,  they  have  since  been  effected  ;  but  in  numerous  others,  where 
the  enlargement  or  fencing  of  the  playground,  &c.,  were  needed,  there  has  been  procras- 
tination. 
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Tbe  following  table,  taken  from  a  report  I  submitted  to  the  Oonnty  Couneil,  will 
exhibit  the  names  of  those  Sections  that  were  found  behindhand  in  this  respect  at  my  last 
visit : — 


Inauffident  Aooommo-     In  need  of  Bepaire 
dation  in  House.                  to  House. 

In  need  of  Repairs  or  Imnrvre- 
ElentB  to  Playgromid. 

Nii^ara   

Grantham 

Loath  

Clinton 

Grimvby  .  ; 

None. 
Nob.  2.  6. 

XJn.  6. 

None. 

Nob.  2.  12. 

Nob.  2,  7,  11. 

Nob.  6.  8. 

Nob.  3.  6. 

None. 
3,  XJn.  7. 

No.  2. 
B,  9,  13. 

3,  4,  8,  9.  10. 

1,  3.4.  fj.2,XJ.  4,tr.*6,ir.7. 

1.  2,  4,  6. 
1.  9    TT   7   8-  9.  12.  13.  TI.^ 

Gainsboro*  

Caiator  

4,  6,  7,  11.         '     '  1,  2,  6.  6,  7,  8,'lo/lL 
3.  7,  Un.  3.        ,           2.  3,  6,  7,  8,  Un.  3. 

Total 

10 

16 

43 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  in  every  lecture  I  delivered,  as  well  as  in  conversation  with 
Trustees,  to  point  out  the  evils  of  frequent  changes  of  Teachers.  Perhaps  there  is  no  oUier 
drawback  that  I  feel  the  effect  of  more  in  neutralizing  the  work  done  during  my  visita  than 
thia  It  is  very  discouraging  when,  after  the  reorganization  of  a  School,  with  great  hopei 
of  its  being  carried  out  efficiently  by  the  Teacher,  to  find  at  the  next  visit  another  Master 
employed,  and  the  labour  to  be  gone  over  again  ;  yet  this  has  occurred  again  and  again,  and 
explains  the  very  unsatisfactory  account  some  Schools  render  of  themselves  in  my  book  of 
Detailed  Reports.  The  following  table  will  show  the  extent  of  those  changes  during  1872  :— 

Number  of  cases  in  which  no  change  occurred 24 

"                  "      one  change       ''        29 

*'                   "      two  changes     "         21 

"                   "      threechanges  "        3 

Four  new  School-houses  were  erected  in  1872— viz.,  in  No.  8,  Niagara;  Un.  8,  Loath  ; 
No.  5,  Grimsby,  and  No.  8,  Caistor.  Of  these,  8  Niagara,  and  Un.  8  Louth  have  been  fixr- 
*nished  with  desks  and  seats  of  polished  cherry,  similar  to  those  already  in  use  in  No.  5 
Niagara  These  seat-s  are  at  once  an  ornament  to  the  house  and  comfortable  for  thoee  who 
have  to  use  them  so  many  hours  every  day.  I  hail  this  as  an  indication  of  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  making  our  School-rooms  pleasant  places  of  resort  to  the  children  attend- 
ing them,  which  I  trust  will  extend  rapidly  to  other  Sections 

The  most  noticeable  efi^t  of  the  many  additions  made  during  the  year  to  the  supply  of 
maps  and  apparatus  in  the  different  Schools  is  the  facility  for  teaching  classes  of  small  diil- 
dren  by  means  of  tablet  lessons,  which  previously  were  seldom  used  and  almost  unheard  of. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  report  any  improvement  in  the  matter  of  School  Libraries. 
In  only  14  Sections  in  the  County  is  there  a  library  established,  and  in  the  case  of  some  of 
these  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain  definitely  from  Teacher  or  pupils  whether  there  was  really  a 
libraiy  in  existence  or  not,  so  little  interest  seemed  to  be  taken  in  them  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  delivering  the  lectures  required,  I  found  it  impossible  to  select,  in  all  cases, 
either  a  season  of  the  year  or  a  time  of  day  favourable  to  my  obtaining  a  good  audience ; 
hence  in  many  cases  I  omitted  any  formal  lecture,  but  endeavoured  on  dl  occasions  to 
give  a  short  familiar  address  to  the  children.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  Inspectors  were 
required  to  choose  two  or  three  places  in  each  Township  to  deliver  their  lectures,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  deliver  one  in  each  Section,  the  duty  would  be  found  less 
difiScult  to  perform,  and  would  produce  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  Jmirnal  of  Education  is  generally  received  on  being  sent,  unless  the  Trustees  fail 
to  look  after  it,  in  which  case  the  Journals  either  accumulate  at  die  office  or  are  lost. 
The  Postmaster  of  St.  Catharines  presented  me  with  a  armful  of  them  on  a  recent  coca 
iion,  inquiring  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  I  wrote  the  fiame  of  the  Secretary-Trea- 
surer of  the  Section  on  each  one,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  all  distributed. 

County  of  Welland. 

James  H.  Bally  Esq.,  M.  A. — 1.  Accommodations. — Improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  year  in  r^ard  to  School  Accommodations.     New  School-houses  have  been  erected 
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and  old  ones  improyed,  new  fdrnitoie  supplied,  and  the  Schools  better  furnished  with  maps. 
Oatside  arrangements  haye  also  been  put  into  better  condition  ;  premises  haying  been  fenced, 
wells  dug,  and  shade  trees  planted.  The  work,  howeyer,  is  not  complete  ;  a  great  deal  yet 
remains  to  be  done ;  there  still  exist  buildings  that  ought  to  be  dispensed  wiUi  as  SQon  as 
possible.  But  the  public  spirit  with  which,  I  feel  satiedKed,  our  Trustees  are  actuated,  is  a 
good  guarantee  that  all  needful  accommodations  will  be  proyided. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  improyement  appear  to  be,  in  some  cases,  the  small  extent  of  tbe 
Section,  and  the  burden  falling  chiefly  on  a  few  indiyiduals ;  in  others,  the  slender  means  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  eyils  complained  of  cannot  be  ignored,  and  when  urged  as  reasons  for  a  somewhat 
tardy  Mfilment  of  the  requirements  of  the  law,  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

As  a  remedy  for  them,  howeyer,  I  haye  suggested  Township  Boards  of  Trustees.  This 
system  I  trust  to  see  ultimately  preyail,  both  because  it  is  more  equitable  than  the  Section 
lystem,  and  because  that  under  it,  I  haye  no  doubt,  our  Schools  would  be  conducted  on  a 
far  better  scale. 

2.  Schools. — The  Schools,  as  well  as  the  accommodations,  are  in  adyance  of  where  they 
were  a  year  ago,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  classi- 
fication is  better,  and  the  subjects  of  study  are  being  taken  up  in  the  order  prescribed.  The 
instructions  that  <<  no  pupil  is  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  without  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  aU  the  subjects  taught  in  the  lower  classes ''  are  being  carried  out,  and  com- 
paratiyely  few  promotions  haye  been  made  during  the  year.  By  this  means,  I  trust,  we  shall 
witDcss  greater  thoroughness  in  the  seyeral  subjects,  than  our  Schools  generally  haye  hitherto 
been  able  to  exhibit. 

In  the  subject  of  Beading,  ease  and  expression  are  reached  in  our  best  Schools ;  but 
usually,  the  highest  attainment  is  fluency.  Definition  and  deriyation  are  receiying  more 
attention  than  formerly,  and  pupils  are  beginning  to  show  a  better  acquaintance  with  these 
•ubjects.  In  Arithmetic  thoroughness  is  of  slow  growth,  and  a  want  of  it  is  yet  too  often 
eyinced.  Along  with  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  Teachers,  regular  attendance  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  as  also  attention  and  industry,  in  order  to  secure  iV 

3.  Teachers, — ^A  large  proportion  of  the  Teachers  in  this  County  hold  First  Glass  old 
County  Board  Certificates,  yalid  until  cancelled  by  law.  But  the  holders  of  these  certificates 
are  begioning  to  come  up  for  Proyincial  Certificates  under  the  new  Act.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  Teachers  aiming  at  the  higher  standard,  and  exerting  themselyes  to  attain  to  it. 

The  practice  of  Teachers  preparing  the  lessons  beforehand  is  becoming  preyalent,  and 
its  adyantages  recc^ized.  The  Teacher  who  maintains  this  practice  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
luccessful  &an  one  who  omits  it.  By  preparing  aU  the  lessons  for  the  next  day,  not  only 
will  his  memory  be  refreshed  and  eyery  thing  be  at  ready  command,  but  new  ways  of  inter- 
estiog  his  pupils  in  their  studies  will  occur  to  him ;  new  ways  of  explaining  a  subject  and 
making  it  clear  to  them,  as  well  as  interesting  himself  more  in  his  work  than  if  he  omits  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  arriyed  when  ^11  adyantages  should  be  afforded  our 
Teachers  for  receiying  a  thorough  training  for  the  profession.  When  ample  proyision  has 
been  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  it  will  then  remain  to  be  considered  whether  or 
not  it  should  be  niade  imperatiye  upon  candidates  for  certificates  to  pass  through  such  course 
of  training  before  being  eligible  for  examination.  If  our  Teachers  fail  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  is  sometimes  expected  of  them,  though  they  are  in  earnest  in  their  work,  and  endeayour  to 
do  it  efficiently  and  well,  their  want  of  success  is  often  owing  to  a  lack  of  that  training  which 
is  considered  so  necessary  to  success  in  other  pursuits. 

While,  then,  we  aim  at  improyement  in  our  School  accommodations,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  of  no  less  importance  that  our  Teachers  receiye  a  thorough  training  for  the  discharge 
of  the  onerous  and  important  duties  ^at  deyolye  upon  them. 

CotTNTY   OP   HaLDIMAND. 

B,  Earcourt,  Esq.,  M.A. — During  the  year  building  operations  haye  been  going  on  in 
eighteen  different  Sections.  Seyeral  handsome  and  commodious  buildings  haye  been 
completed  and  are  now  being  occupied.  In  no  Section,  in  which  a  new  building  was  needed, 
have  the  people  shown  themselyes  to  be  behind  the  age.  Peculiar  circumstances  haye  arisen 
in  two  or  three  Sections,  which  necessitated  for  a  time  the  postponement  of  building.     Had 
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we  had  Township  Boards  of  Trustoes,  I  think  these  peouliar  oiroumstances  would  noTer  hav. 
arisen. 

Oar  Teachers  generally  admit  that  the  present  system  of  Teachers'  examinations  is  a  mj 
improTement  upon  the  old ;  they  agree  too  in  attributing  to  the  Amendment  Act  of  1871  aj 
almost  universal  rise  of  salaries. 

Gradually  the  New  Programme  is  being  worked  up  to.  In  isolated  cases  a  stziet  ad 
herence  to  it  is  impossible.  In  the  main  it  has  been  the  meaAs  of  reducing  to  some  d^reeif 
method  and  conformity  the  labour  of  the  School-room. 

Of  course  an  Inspector  is  often  annoyed  in  noticing  the  loose  and  senseless  method  adoptei 
by. some  Teachers.  There  is  so  much  cramming  and  mechanical  memory  work,  that  the  rea 
object  of  instruction  seems  often  to  be  quite  lost  sight  of.  I  think  that  Teachers  especuilly  cf 
all  persons,  should  occasionally  forget  all  about  their  own  systems,  and  examine  impartiaUj 
mediods  different  from  them.  Defects  in  one's  own  way  of  doing  things  can  be  most  cleaHj 
seen  by  attentively  observing  the  working  of  the  methods  pursued  \j  othexn  in  the  same  prt:^ 
fession.  The  last  year  has  done  much  to  perfect  and  elevate  our  School  system.  Onr  wast* 
will  of  course  enlarge,  owine^  to  the  multiplication  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  as  well  as'  v 
the  increased  range  of  occupations.  May  we  so  expand  our  system  as  to  make  it  always  saxi- 
able  to  a  pr(^essive  age ! 

Some  change  is  needed  as  to  the  appointments  of  Trustees.  A  Township  Board,  com- 
posed of  intelligent  and  earnest  men,  who  would  make  it  a  point  to  visit  eaoh  School  seioi 
annually,  would  be  in  my  Opinion  quite  an  onward  step. 

County  of  Norfolk. 

James  J.  Wadsworihy  Esq.,  M.A.,  M,B, — Report,  No.  l.-I  am  happy  to  report  thai 
during  the  year  1872  very  gratifying  progress  has  beeu  observable  in  educational  matters  ii 
this  County.  I  think  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  '^  detailed  report  **  will  show  that  ^ 
large  number  of  hitherto  defaulting  School  Sections  have  this  year  roused  themselves  &qib 
their  lethargy,  tuid  bid  fair  to  stand  in  the  first  rank. 

The  School  Law  and  Regulations  of  1871,  on  their  first  appearance  here,  excited  cod- 
i^iderable  dissatisfaction.  In  two  Townships  mass  meetings  were  held,  for  the  purpose  <i 
denouncing  them,  and  resolutions  were  passed  condemning  them  almost  in  toto.  But  to  whole- 
sale denunciations  has  succeeded  a  critical  appreciation  of  what  is  good,  and  an  intdligent 
perception  of  what  is  defective.  The  law  has  led  the  people  to  think  carefully  about  educa- 
tional matters.  If  the  legislation  of  1871  had  had  no  other  effect  than  to  stimulate  parents  tc< 
inquire  of  themselves  what  kind  of  education  their  children  really  required,  and  how  it  woulj 
be  best  imparted,  the  benefit  conferred  would  be  immense.  But  apart  from  this,  the  direct 
result  of  the  law,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  has  been  in  many  respects  in  the  higher 
degree  salutary.         , 

School  Accammodatian. — A  year  ago  I  reported  66  Schools  with  wretched  sites  or  noae. 
There  are  now  42  Schools  in  this  category.  But  besides  the  Schools  covered  by  these  figure 
many  others  have  erected  fences,  or  planted  shrubs,  or  made  some  important  improv^meo: 
in  their  sites. 

Fourteen  new  and  beautiful  School-houses  have  this  year  been  erected,  4  brick,  1  stone, 
and  9  frame.  These  structures  are  models  of  good  taste.  The  Sections  in  which  they  have  beei 
built  are  12  and  14,  Townsend;  10  and  11,  Windham;  5  and  12,  Middleton;  1,  Woodhousc;  I' 
14  and  15,  Charlotteville;  2,  11  and  19,  East  Walsingham;  and  5,  Houghton.  Every  cffon 
seems  to  have  been  put  forth  to  secure  the  latest  architectural  improvements.  The  Trustee^ 
have  without  emolument  shown  the  greatest  zeal  in  visiting  even  distant  Schools  of  reputed 
excellence  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  designs.  They  jpve  also  spent  mucl^  time  and  enen^ 
in  seeing  the  work  properly  performed.  None  but  those  who  have  had  experience  in  build 
ing  can  truly  estimate  the  labour  and  inconvenience  incident  to  the  erection  of  these  edifice 
lam  happy  to  say  that  there  are  now  in  the  County  52  excellent  School-houses  (there  beio. 
39  last  year).  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  too  in  repairing.  Some  exceUeD- 
buildings,  which  had  fallen  into  a  discreditable  state,  have  thus  been  rejuvenated.  The  Port 
Dover  people  have  expended  about  $600  in  bcautifrd  furniture,  painting,  graining,  &c.,  aoc 
have  now  a  School-house  which  might  be  thought  elegant  even  in  Toronto. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  from  the  demand  on  the  Depository,  a  large  number  o: 
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schools  have  purchased  or  taken  steps  to  purchase  new  6etdi)f  maps.  Philosophical  apparatus 
s  very  scarce,  however,  in  this  County.  Several  Schools  use  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  I 
tccasionally  descry  a  tellurion  or  an  orrery  covered  with  dust^  ornamenting  the  in%q^sible 
op  of  a  press,  but  rarelv  found  any  in  use.  I  regret  that  even  the  blackboard  is  not  appre- 
iated  by  some  of  our  Teachers.  I  have  too  often  seen  a  good  blackboard  in  disuse  because 
he  chalk  was  exhausted,  and,  on  enquiry,  have  learned  that  the  paltry  excuse  was  deemed  a 
uflScient  reason  for  depriving  the  whole  School  of  blackboard  work  even  for  months.  In 
it  her  cases  the  authorities  have  seemed  to  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  locate  the  blackboard 
n  the  most  inconvenient  part  of  the  room. 

As  for  libraries  there  are  not  six  in  active  operation  in  the  County.  This  sad  fact  is  closely 
oDDected  with  the  faulty  system  of  teaching  reading  which  has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails  in 
uany  Schools.  Owing  to  a  common  but  absurd  delusion  prevalent  among  parents  that  promotion 

0  a  higher  Reader  is  a  step  in  the  education  of  their  children,  which  should  rightfully  gratify 

1  irents'  pride,  pupils  have  been  forced  by  complaisant  if  not  sometimes  by  artM  Teachers,  into . 
he  advanced  Readers,  the  result  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  9000  children  of  Norfolk  who 
rbo  do  not  know  how  to  read,  are  striving  to  acquire  that  accomplishment  by  blundering  through 
he  4th  and  5th  books.  It  follows  that  they  leave  School  without  appreciating  their  author. 
low  can  they  enjoy  what  they  do  not  understand  ?  Many  of  them  have  no  taste  even  for 
he  lightest  articles  of  a  newspaper.  How  then  can  there  be  any  demand  for  the  standard 
vorks  of  a  good  library  ?  I  hope  to  see  a  complete  change  in  this  matter.  I  hope  to  see 
ivery  Section  of  the  County  witlun  reach  of  a  good  library.  But  I  am  convinced  the  change 
nust  b^n  by  inspiring  those  who  learn  to  read  with  a  love  of  reading. 

In  the  quality  of  the  instruction  in  the  Schools  generally  there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
I'rovemeht.  In  part  this  is  attributable  to  the  new  limit  and  time  tables.  There  are,  it  is 
rue,  very  few  Schools  in  which  they  are  strictly  followed,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
^chools  they  are  approximately  followed.  The  attempt  to  approach  a  high  standard  has 
)een  very  beneficial.  Another  potent  cause  has  been  private  study  on  the  part  of  Teachers, 
he  result  of  the  higher  standard  for  certificates.  Not  only  candidates  for  new  certificates, 
jut  also  those  Teachers  who  have  been  contemplating  the  possible  recall  of  the  old  certificates 
lave  been  engaged  in  private  study.  They  have  been  refreshing  their  memory  of  old  studies 
—have  been  rubbing  off  theljrust  with  which  time  has  tarnished  their  armour.  The  result 
:s  they  have  been  much  more  successful  in  the  School-room  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
t>eeD.  I  am  convinced  from  my  acquaintance  with  the  120  Teachers  of  Norfolk  that  hardly 
iny  other  habit  has  so  powerful  and  direct  effect  upon  a  Teacher*s  success  as  the  regular  pri- 
vate preparation  of  School  work. 

The  fallowing  table  exhibits  briefly  the  character  of  the  sites,  houses,  apparatus  and  in- 
struction in  the  seven  component  townships  of  this  County,  using  as  I  did  last  year,  three 
iegrees  :  excellent,  fair  and  inferior.  * 


Townships. 

1 

Sites. 

Houses. 

Apparatus. 

Instruction. 

NeW 

Houses. 

Ex. 

7 
5 
3 
3 
5 
6 
7 

l36 

1 
Fair.   Inf. 

4         8 

Ex. 

10 
5 

8 

1    4 
1    9 
1     £f 

',    7 

1  52 

Fair. 

6 
3 
3 

1 
Tnf. 

Ex. 

Fair. 

1 
Inf. 

Ex. 

!    8 

i 

3 

4 
5 
3 

29 

Fair. 

Inf. 

1872 

Townsend 

3 
7 

1 

1 
0 
0 
2 
3 
1 
1 

13 
9 
9 
7 
8 

11 
8 

5 
6 
3 
2 
4 
8 
2 

6 
6 
7 

7 
4 
6 
5 

5 

7 
2 

1 
7 
9 
3    1 

2 

Windham 

2 

7. 
1 
4 

6 

1 

8    ' 

2 

7 

6 

8 

3 

2 

Midd^ton 

2 

Woodhotise 

5         2 
3        3 
3         8 
3         1 

1 

Charlotteville 

Walsingham 

3 
3 

Houghton 

1 

25 

42 

26    '  26 

8/ 

65 

30 

40 

34 

14 

T  might  add  here  that  the  Inspector  is  provided  with  an  office  in  the  court-house,  and 
that  every  Saturday  is  devoted  to  office  work.  The  number  of  letters,  &c,,  received  during 
1872  was  1681,  the  number  despatched  1480. 
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In  the  aatamn  of  1872  I  addressed  a  circnlar  to  the  local  papers  advocating  the  fcnai 
tion  of  a  Teachers'  Association,  and  fixing  a  day  for  a  preliminary  meeting.  I  am  happ^  l 
iay  that  we  have  now  a  flourishing  society,  which  promises  to  be  very  nse^  The  meetL^ 
are  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  alternate  month.  With  some  financial  aid  from  ibs 
Legblature  we  might  establish  in  this  County  a  good  Teachers'  Institute.  There  are  msii 
Teachers  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  advanUiges  presented  by  such  an  vamn 
tion.  Many  young  Teachers  have  confessed  to  me  with  regret  their  ignorance  of  the  sd^e 
of  teaching.  They  had  never  enjoyed  any  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  educate.  Ycr^ 
men  and  women  pass  from  the  Public  Schools  to  the  County  Board,  and  obtaining  oertifiena 
rightly  enough  profess  themselves  Teachers.  But  many  of  them  are  conscious  of  their  i^ 
ranee  of  School  organization  and  School  management.  They  have  a  faint  recollection  of  fa^ 
their  Teachers  carried  on  School,  and  with  that  they  begin  experimenting.  But  the  majaniT 
of  them  fail  to  give  satisfaction ;  and  in  the  vain  attempt  to  effect  some  improvement  Tra^» 
.  are  continually  changing  the  Teachers. 

The  question  put  by  the  Department,  ''  What  method  of  teaching  is  employed  ?  "  ku 
sorely  tried  me.  In  over  one -half  the  Schools  there  is  no  method,  nor  any  knowledge  of  w- 
thod.  Three-fourths  of  the  candidates  for  certificates  at  the  County  Board  could  not  dks 
guish  education-  from  instruction.  The  old  rote  system,  if  it  deserve  the  name  of  system,  iib 
far  the  most  prevalent.  And  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  it  matters  but  little  what  subjects  an 
on  the  Limit  Table.  When  natural  science  was  put  on  the  list  it  was  expected  that  tk 
slavery  of  "dismal  verbalism  "  would  be  shaken  off,  and  that  things  rather  than  wordflwoak 
be  the  subject  of  the  pupil's  apprehension.  But  without  competent  Teachers  natural  ecierr> 
.  is  not  more  effective  as  a  means  of  education  than  Murray's  Orainmar  and  Walker'^  Dictios 
ary.  Even  the  text-book  on  chemistry  (simple  and  practical  as  it  is)  becomes  in  the  bass* 
of  some  of  our  Teachers  but  another  means  of  crowding  the  memory  with  GnBco-Endis: 
words,  void  of  meaning.  Their  pupils  prattle  learnedly,  but  know  nothing.  They  can  kkk 
pedantically  concerning  chemical  affinity,  the  law  of  multiple  proportion,  or  electrolysb.  cr 
what  not,  but  fail  to  recognize  ammonia  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  though  held  under  tkir 
very  noses.  But  there  are  one  or  two  noble  exceptions  to  this  method  of  teaching  chemistrt. 
In  one  School  the  chemistry  class  resembles  a  hive  of  bees,  so  actively  and  intently  is  eacfi 
member  occupied  in  the  toU  of  manufacture.  With  rude  apparatus,  old  bottles  and  jaia  and 
the  make-shifts  of  ingenious  necessity,  these  young  students  at  my  last  visit  were  really  re^ 
ing  with  their  own  eyes  the  great  book  of  nature,  their  own  hands  performed  the  maoipcl^ 
,  tions,  their  own  eyes  beheld  the  magic  transformations,  and  their  faces  glowed  with  the  » 
thusiasm  which  their  successful  pursuit  after  the  hidden  truth  had  engendered.  Tkese 
children  find  the  study  of  the  text-book  a  delight,  regardinc;  it  as  a  guide  book  througb  a 
enchanted  land.  '  In  one  or  two  other  Schools  I  found  botany  taught  on  similar  eonut:' 
sense  principles 

It  is  true  all  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  teach  science  equally  well.  But  it  bj  :^ 
means  requires  a  professor  from  Gottingen  to  man  age  j  a  science  class  success^illy.  h^^ 
some  of  our  Teachers  attempt  toq  much.  Some  "  talk  above  "  their  pupils,  leading  themia* 
regions  they  are  not  prepared  to  visit,  and  loading  them  with  the  richest  fruit  before  excitr:: 
an  appetite  for  its  enjoyment.  Others  confine  their  lectures  to  proper  bounds,  but  teli  ^ 
pupils  too  much,  leaviog  them  nothing  to  do  but  passively  listen.  Both  these  varieties : 
spoon-feeding  in  science  are  equally  pernicious.  I  hold  that  the  learner  should  be  so  drs^ 
on  as  to  really  hunger  for  the  truth.  He  should  feel  that  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  Q'*"; 
be  surmounted  by  his  own  strength,  and  its  intricacies  must  be  threaded  by  his  own  caress: 
cleverness.  He  should  not  be  carried  up  the  hill  of  science  on  the  broad  shoulden  > 
-^neas,  but  led  through  its  devious  windings  by  the  delicate  clue  of  Ariadne. 

Popular  Seniiment  regarding  the  Law, — I  should  fail  in  my  duty  were  I  to  omi^  ^ 
mention  of  the  complaints  made  to  me  regarding  the  law.  Indeed,  I  think  that  it  m  f'^^ 
desire  that  an  luspector  should  not  merely  administer  the  law  as  it  stands,  but  also  not«  ^^ 
report  those  points  in  which  it  seems  to  require  ameiidmeDt. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  widespread  opinico  ^^^ 
there  are  too  many  holidays  in  the  winter  season.  Many  boys  and  girls  of  advanced  ageci: 
attend  School  in  winter  only.  They  usually  begin  in  December  and  leave  in  April  Tci* 
obliged  to  spend  two  full  weeks  at  Christmas  and  one  at  Easter  in  idleness,  is  regards 
generally  as  very  objectionable. 
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[  have  been  called  upon  to  be  third  arbitrator  in  only  one  case  of  compulsory  sale  of 
il  site.  There  is  a  legal  question  raised  in  another  case  whether  the  Trustees  can  obtain 
i  of  the  land  they  have  forcibly  taken  under  the  law.  The  owner  refuses  to  give  a  deed, 
can  the  Trustees*  title  be  registered  ? 

W^e  have  had  one  case  of  appeal  from   Township  By-law  forming  new  School  Section, 
ive  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  County  Council  confirmed  the  By-law. 
.'here  have  been  several  sharp  local  contests  over  the  location  of  new  School  site,  but  happily 
'6  not  been  called  in  to  arbitrate. 

With  regard  to  the  Limit  Table,  there  are  two  objections  which  I  find  it  impossible  to 
re :  let.  ]t  is  said  that  a  special  exception  ought  to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  pupils 
vanced  age  attending  School  for  but  a  few  months.  The  re^sal  of  the  Department,  on 
pplication  for  authority  to  organize  an  exceptional  class,  has  in  several  cases  seriously 
;ed  the  popularity  of  the  Teacher.  All  very  well,  it  is  urged,  for  young  children  to  be 
ed  according  to  Uiis  or  some  other  well-devised  programme.  They  can  begin  at  the  be- 
ng,  and  wiU  naturally  find  it  adapted  to  their  wants  when  they  reach  the  age  of  16  cr 
but  these  young  men  have  had  no  such  training.  For  them  to  take  up  the  nineteen 
ies  of  the  fifth  class  at  this  stage  of  their  education  is  folly.  They  cannot  make  any 
&ble  progress  in  them.  Before  they  even  begin  to  comprehend  the  scope  of  their  new 
ies  they  will  be  forced  to  abandon  them.  Why,  then,  not  allow  them  to  complete  the 
ledum  they  have  for  years  been  following,  by  devoting  their  brief  remaining  leisure  to  the 
:ery  of  the  three  R's  and  a  knowledge  of  accounts.  Such  is  the  strain  I  hear  in  almost 
y  Section. 

2nd.  The  other  objection  is  that  there  are  too  many  subjects  in  the  5th  and  6th  classes  for 
person  to  engage  in  profitably  at  one  time.  They  might  be  taken  consecutively  or  option- 
,  it  is  said. 

There  is  still  widespread  murmuring  regarding  the  frequent  changes  in  text-books.  The 
y  put  forth  by  the  Department,  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  text-books  have  been 
aged  but  once  in  twenty-five  years,  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  satisfactorily  meeting  the 

ICtioDS. 

Parents  who  for  ten  or  twenty  years  have  every  few  months  been  called  upon  by  Teachers 
)roTide  new  books,  while  their  shelves  are  loaded  with  School  books,  scarcely  worn,  and 
^  declared  useless,  are  slow  to  believe  that  there  has  been  only  oitt  change  in  twenty-five 
re.  I  have  explained  fully  the  position  of  the  Department  in  this  matter,  but  when  a  man 
Qts  to  his  book-shelf  and  shows  me  Morse  and  Campbell,  and  Lovell  and  Hodgins,  and 
dgins'  B.  N.  A.  on  Geography  ;  Sangster's  small  Arithmetic  and  Sangster's  large  Arith- 
tic,  and  Smith  and  McMurohy's  two  works  on  Arithmetic  ;  Lennie  and  Eirkham,  and 
llion  and  Miller's,  and  Bullion  and  Morell,  and  Davis  and  Davis'  Elementary  (two  editions) 
Grammar,  besides  various  Histories,  Mensurations  and  other  books,  Readers,  &c.,  now 
resenting  to  him  dead  stock,  what  am  I  to  say  ?  I  may  tell  him  in  the  words  of  your  note  to 
last  report,  that  the  "  objection  is  founded  on  an  entire  mistake.''  But  it  would  hardly 
ivince  him  while  his  book-shelf  groans  under  its  load.  I  have,  however,  convinced  many 
t  the  Department  is  correct  in  its  statement,  that  the  books,  regarded  as  a  whole  set,  have 
n  changed  only  as  stated;  but  then  comes  the  objection:  '*  Why  have  not  the  edu(Uitional 
horities  controlled  this  matter?  If  it  is  not  their  act,  why  have  they  permitted  it?" 
ere  is  no  doubt  that  the  continued  purchase  of  new  School  books  is  grievously  felt  by  a  very 
ge  Dumber  of  the  people  of  this  county,  especially  among  those  who  are  rais- 
;  large  families,  and  who,  naturally  enough,  believe  that  the  books  which  enabled  Primus  to 
;ome  a  good  scholar  ought  to  serve  Decimus  equally  well. 

The  effect  of  the  Orders  in  Council  suspending  the  Regulations  regarding  School  accommo- 
tion  has  for  result  the  postponing  of  many  of  the  intended  improvements,  but  ere  another  year 
ill  pass  away,  I  am  confident  great  strides  towards  perfection  will  be  made. 

I^ooking  now  at  the  County  of  Norfolk  as  a  whole,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  pres- 
ets of  education  arc  of  a  very  assuring  character.  The  true  value  of  education  is  widely 
t-  The  scowl  of  querulousness  whose  animus  I  have  attempted  to  explain  in  the  last  page 
^0,  is  easily  effaced  from  the  memory  by  the  encouraging,  smile  of  appreciation  with 
Mch  the  cause  of  universal  education  is  greeted  on  every  hand.  I  have  lectured  in  several 
acea,  and  have  held  conversational  conferences  with  Trustees  and  parents  frequently,  and 
om  what  I  know  of  the  actual  inner  life  of  the  people  of  Norfolk,  I  am  convinced  that  edu- 
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cation  is  highly  prized  indeed,  and  that  liberal  support  will  be  accorded  to  all  meB^ore;  ii 
ding  to  adrance  it,  without  regard  to  party  or  creed. 

Eepmi  No.  2. — No  museum  of  natural  history  has  yet  been  established  in  any  Ni 
in  this  County.  In  one  School  chemical  experiments  are  pejformed  by  the  Teaebr  -j 
pupils — in  another  there  is  a  good  microscope. 

The  influence  of  our  seventeen  Public  School  Libraries  is  of  a  highly-beneficial  cili 
ter  where  the  libraries  are  properly  managed.  But  as  only  582  vols,  have  been  uHiL* 
(his  year,  it  is  clear  th,at,  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  want  of  interest.  I  have  been  makia:  | 
cial  efforts  to  promote  good  reading  in  the  Schook,  and  hope  to  see,  ere  long,  a  great  A-^ 
in  the  number  and  value  of  the  libraries.  I  attribute  much  of  the  indifference  felt  v^r^ 
libraries  to  the  faulty  method  in  which  reading  has,  in  many  Schools,  been  taught 

Seventy  Sections  state  that  they  have  read  the  Jawmal  of  Education — ^thirty  irreplji 
■ and  a  few  not  at  all.     The  last  I  have  marked  "  not  received." 

As  to  the  influence  it  exerts,  I  believe,  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  might  exert  Tm 
not  on  account  of  any  defect  in  Uie  matter,  for  during  the  past  year  most  of  the  sgeI 
have  been  replete  with  most  interesting  articles,  original  and  selected.  But  two  causes  ■!: 
destroy  its  influence.  First,  ajs  a  rule,  only  one  person  in  each  Section  ever  sees  it  Sec 
the  irregularity  of  its  appearance.  ,  ] 

(1.)     The  Teachers  rarely  read  the  Journal^  because  it  is  sent  to  theTmstws,  u 
usually,  one  of  the  Trustees  is  the  only  reader  thereof.     It  is  very  deorable  thateT-j 
Teacher  shojild  be  supplied  directly  with  a  copy  for  himself — ^free  of  cost    The  extra  tbousLt 
dollars  this  might  cost  Ontario  would  be  well  invested.  | 

(2.)     I  can  hardly  express  the  strength  of  my  conviction  that,  unless  the  JoftniaJ  sl 
come  regularly,  it  will  never  wield  any  power.     I  have  heard  ihany  complaints  about  ihi^  f-i:  | 
For  two  or  three  months  the  Trustees  would  inquire  for  the  Journal    in  vain— alterciti': 
with  postmasters    would  become   more  frequent — and,  at  last,  when  hope  had  weD  ci:  I 
fled,  several  numbers  would  arrive  in  rapid* succession  or  perhaps  together,    ruder  ilt-j 
circumstances  the  papers  were  seldom  read  with  care.     I  wish  to  see  the  Journal  isned  »' 
such  strict  punctuality  as  to  engender  an  appetite  for  it  as  a  certain  day  of  the  moQtli  (1?^  | 
round.     I  know  men  who  really  hunger  for  their  weekly  quota  of  intelligence.    Bat  ^d 
lively  feeling  of  interest  in  a  paper  cannot  be  maintained  but  by  perfect  regnlaiitj  in  (^ 
issue. 

County  of  Oxford. 

William  Carlyle,  ^5g.— The  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  County  gives  indicanci* ' 
progress.  Two  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  more  rapid  advancement,  resistance  to  pri».' 
classification  of  the  pupils,  and  the  Local  School  Section  System.  The  former  is  rapidly  '-i' 
appearing,  the  latter  seemingly  becomes  more  formidable  every  day.  All  the  School?  h^ 
been  re-clasaified.  Some,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  through  "  weakness  of  the  fle*E 
lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  ITeachers,  have  been  only  tampered  with  in  this  re-j*" 
'Che  pruning  knife  has  been  used  sufiRciently  for  the  hand  wielding  it  to  be  scratched,  ia^  '-' 
shrub  marred  without  reducing  it  to  symmetry  and  a  state  of  fruitfulness.  Many  Scbx  "• 
the  other  hand  have  been  admirably  classified,  and  their  masters  are  reporting  great  sati*. 
tion  to  all  concerned  as  the  result. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  a  necessary  work  as  classification  of  the  pupil*  jb' • 
call  forth  complaints,  and  even  resistance,  on  the  part  of  parents.  But  when  it  i^  '*"■ 
in  mind  that  for  years  past,  the  only  basis  of  classification  observed  was  the  Readiiu;  T-* 
pupils  hap]?ened  to  be  using,  and  that  children  were  advanced  from  book  to  bookfreip^' 
as  they  and  their  parents  thought  proper,  without  any  reference  to  fitness,  compliiJ-'  - 
easily  accounted  for.  There  is  also  a  notion  prevailing  among  the  less  intdligeut  <  i 
community,  that  tends  to  aggravate  the  difficulty,  which  is  that  the  ratepayers a/'/w  biv: '- 
right  to  say  how  the  Schools  shall  be  conducted--»to  determine  in  the  first  place  vtt::' 
there  shall  be  School  at  all  for  tJieir  children,  and  then,  the  School  granted,  whether  li'- ''  * 
vemment,  the  Trustees,  Master  or  any  other  authority,  shall  interfere  respecting  it5  mo- 
ment, beyond  what  they  think  is  advisable.  In  their  estimation,  for  any  School  <§<>■ 
exercise  the  power  vested  in  him  by  law,  without  receiving  their  consent,  is  a  piece  i  fie.: 
cusable  impertinence. 
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But  the  suooees  achieved  by  those  Sohoob  that  have  been  properly  classified,  together 
with  the  approval  manifested  by  intelligent  ratepayers  is  having  an  influenca  By  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  all  good  S<^ools  will  be  classified  according  to  the  R^ulations.  As  to 
the  necessity  for  such  a  reformation,  mnch  eould  be  said.  A  great  improvement  was  needed 
in  the  way  of  accommodation.  But  I  become  more  and  more  satisfied  as  I  visit  the  Schools, 
that  internal  reformation  is  the  most  urgent.  Pupils  may  be  well  taught,  surrounded  by 
the  poorest  accommodation. 

A  noticeable  result  attends  the  present  classification  and  inspection.  As  Trustees  listen 
to  a  care^l  examination  of  their  pupils  in  the  rudiments  of  the  branches  taught,  they  fre- 
quently remark  :  '^  If  our  scholars  cannot  answer  such  questions,  they  know  nothing !  " 
'^  Why,"  says  one,  '^  our  School  passes  fine  public  examinations,  it  is  puffed,  and  the  master 
is  puffed  in  the  papers,  but  taken  in  their  everyday  dress,  and  examined  one  by  one  in  the 
commonest  things,  the  scholarg  are  nowhere."  Making  all  allowance  for  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  and  for  the  different  style  of ,  questioning  he  may  pursue, 
still  in  too  many  cases  the  remark  of  the  Trustees  is  too  near  the  truth.  Public  Examina- 
tions, as  they  are  fre^iently  conductedy  are  shams ;  and  the  complaint  that  Trustees  will  not 
attend  them,  is  not  {uways  a  reasonable  complaint.  The  Indians  were  greatly  instructed  in 
watching  Columbus  perform  the  Eclipse.  But  even  the  Indians  might  have  lost  their  interest 
in  the  course  of  time,  had  the  Eclipse  been  quarterly.  Our  best  Teachers,  indeed  all,  are  con- 
vinced of  the  hollowness  of  these  Public  Examinations  as  a  test  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
School.  The  method  now  prescribed  for  these  occasions  is  an  improvement.  Few  yet,  how- 
ever, have  adopted  it. 

In  my  Report  to  the  County  Council,  I  classified  the  Schools  of  the  County,  exclusive 
of  those  in  the  towns,  as  follows  : 

Excellent        Good        Fair        Poor        Very  Poor         Total, 

Dereham 0  17  2  3  13 

EastNissouri 0  4            3  4  0  11 

Blenheim 1  2            4  7  2  16 

Blanford 0  12  2  0  5 

EastZorra 0  16  2  4  13 

WestZorra 0  4            3  4  0  11 

North  Norwich 0  4             4  0  1  9 

South  Norwich 0  2            2  2  4  10 

West  Oxford/ 0  14  3  0  8 

East  Oxford 0  112  3  7 

1  closed  at  the  time  of  visit  1  J 

Embro 0  0  10  0  1 


North  Oxford 0  13  0.  0  4,. 

5 


Totals  for  County......     1  22  40  28  17       108)     .^^ 

Uncertain    1/    ^"^ 

The  chief  conditions  determining  these  results  are  School  accommodation  and  manage- 
ment. 

Bat  one  School  is  classified  as  excellent,  and  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  here  to  the  ability 
of  the  Teachers  of  a  few  other  Schools,  by  saying  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  their  Schools 
are  not  placed  in  the  highest  rank,  the  cause  being  something  over  which  they  have  no  con  - 
irol. 

Mr.  Lean,  No.  11  £.  Nissouri,  has  excellent  accommodation,  but  pupils  enough  for 
two  Teachers. 

Mr.  Bolton,  No.  4,  E.  Nissouri,  has  very  poor  accommodation. 

Mr,  McDonald,  No.  6  West  Zorra,  had  more  scholars  than  he  could  properly  teach. 

Mr.  Mercer,  No.  12  Dereham,  has  had  charge  of  his  School  but  a  short  period. 

Miss  Nesbit,  No.  8  N.  Norwich,  took  charge  of  her  School  recently,  having  raised  her 
previous  one  to  a  very  high  standard 

Mr.  Smith,  No.  1  Blenheim,  has  too  large  a  School,  and  a  limited  School-room  to 
teach  in. 
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There  are  other  Teachers  performing  their  work  well,  and  can  the  difficulties  thej 
laboar  under  be  removed,  their  Schools  will,  under  their  management,  reach  a  high  grade  of 
excellence. 

In  reference  to  the  School  mXrked  excellent,  the  attendance  is  large — too  large,  but  it  is 
80  well  furnished  with  apparatus  and  other  School  requisites,  and  so  well  managed,  that  ii 
stands  first  in  the  County,  notwithstanding  its  large  attendance. 

The  local  School  system  is  still  yielding  its  abundant  harvest —  Dissensions  among 
neighbours  and  between  electors  and  township  councillors  and  reeves ;  weak  Sections  canDot 
build  houses  or  incur  any  extra  expense  until  they  are  assisted  by  an  addition  of  territoij. 
Strong  Sections  say  to  a  man  :  '<  We  will  give  none,"  while,  at  the  same  tune,  they  excuse 
themselves  for  not  providing  accommodation  for  all  their  children  of  School  age  hj  saying, 
''We  may  build  and  then  lose  our  territory."  Large  Sections  have  more  scholars  than  thej 
have  accommodation  for,  impose  light  taxes  upon  ratepayers,  but  enormous  distances  for  chil- 
dren to  travel.  Small  Sections  are  heavily  taxed  and  poorly  furnished  with  School  re- 
quisites. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  disparity  in  size  existing  between  the  Sections  of 
some  of  the  townshipB. 

Dereham 13  Sec^ons  varying  from  3,700  acres  to  8,000 

East  Zorra 13  "  "  "  2,300  "  "  7,900 

WestZorra 11  "  "  *'  3,950  "  "6,600 

West  Oxford 8  "  "  '•  1,800  "  "4,000 

East  Oxford 7  "  "  "  2,400  '•  "6,600 

North  Norwich 9  "  "  "  2,000  "  "4,400 

Blenheim 16  "  "  "  1,400  -  "  6,100 

During  the  year  seven  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  all,  save  one,  of  brick.  In 
other  Sections  various  improvements  have  been  made  by  repairs,  building  fences  and  out- 
houses, increasing  the  size  of  yards,  and  supplybg  maps  &H  The  prospective,  though  doubt- 
fiDil,  change  of  section  boundaries  has  e£fectualiy  stood  in  the  way  of  renovating  the  accommo- 
dation in  many  localities.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ultimately  improvement  will  be  made 
before  the  desired  change  of  boundaries  is  accomplished.  Were  the  section  difficulty  not  in 
the  way,  I  am  satisfied  from  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  Trustees,  that  good  and  ample 
accommodation  would,  in  a  reasonable  space  of  time,  be  provided  for  all  the  Schools. 

There  are  some  irregularities  still  practised  by  Trustees  that  are  inexcusable ;  one  is  the 
employment  of  Teachers  not  legally  qualified  to  teach  in  the  County.  Yiolatfons  of  the  Bega- 
lations  pertaining  to  the  enga^ment  of  Teachers  have  in  several  cases  brought  about  the  resolt 
the  Regulations  are  designed  to  enable  Trustees  to  avoid.  Now  that  Teachers  are  not  a> 
plentiful  as  in  the  past,  for  a  Teacher  holding  a  certificate  valid  only  in  the  County  he  lives  in 
to  apply  for  a  School  where  his  certificate  is  not  valid,  and  where  he  himself  b  unknown,  is, 
to  some  extent,  ground  for  suspicion.  He  is  either  ignorant  of  what  every  qualified  Teacher 
knows,  or  is  driven  to  seek  employment  out  of  his  own  County,  and  to  impose  upon  un- 
suspecting trustees,  or  with  his  employers  to  connive  at  an  illegal  transaction.  Such  &  trans- 
action took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Teacher  fearing  results  lefl  at  the  close  of 
the  first  quarter,  and  immediately  the  Trustees  engaged  another  Teacher  similarly  situated  and 
while  there  were  qualified  Teachers  in  the  County  not  employed.  This  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  boards  is  shown  only  when  employing  assistant  Teachers.  It  is  due  to  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  that  attend  the  Tenchers'  examination  in  any  county  whenever  a  School  is 
vacant  not  requiring  a  Teacher  holding  a  Provincial  certificate,  that  they  have  the  refusal  of 
the  School 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  referred  to,  I  know  the  Schools  nave  already  been  bene- 
fited  by  the  new  School  Act  and  the  Regulations. 

County  of  Waterloo. 

Thomas  Pearce,  Esq, — In  this  County,  the  rc;quirements  of  the  School  Act  and  Regula- 
tions of  1871,  now  meet  with'  the  all  but  universal  approval  of  the  people,  in  fact^  for  the 
last  six  or  eight  months  I  have  heard  no  complaint  except  in  one  or  two  instances— all  oompe- 
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tent  to  examine  the  way  in  which  our  Schools  are  now  classified,  freely  admitting  that  the 
resulting  advantages  to  primary  education  must  indeed  he  very  great. 

It  IS  also  very  gratifying  to  me  to  he  ahle  to  report  that  the  New  Programme  of  Studies 
and  Limit  Table  are  becoming  more  and  more  popidar  every  day.  Our  best  Teachers  took 
the  lead  in  introducing  them  and  in  a  short  time  nearly  all  others  had  ^'  fallen  into  line."  It 
is  now  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  strict  observance-  of  the  programme  strongly  ad- 
Tocated  by  Teachers,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  1871,  vehemently  denounced  it. 

StaHsHcal  Report. — With  the  exceptions  below  referred  to,  the  Statistical  Report  of  1872. 
recently  transmitted  to  the  Department,  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  tolerably  accurate  statement 
of  the  condition  and  standing  of  the  Public  Schools  under  my  jurisdiction  for  that  year.  With 
the  view  of  having  my  summary  Report  as  nearly  correct  as  possible,  I  returned,  for  correction^ 
sixty-five  (65)  Trustees'  reports,  and  although  some  of  them  were  sent  back  even  a  third  time, 
jet,  I  reg^t  to  say  that  the  numbers  reported  in  the  various  subjects  taught  are  not  entirely 
consistent  with  the  numbers  set  down  in  the  different  classes ;  however,  as  the  General  or  Class 
Roister  (introduced,  January,  1873)  is  now  used  in  every  School  in  the  County,  I  trust  that 
misunderstandings  of  that  nature,  between  the  Teachers  and  myself,  belong  to  the  past,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  I  shall  be  able  to  send  in  a  report  correct  in  every  impor- 
tant particular. 

The  question  '^  How  many  pupils  can  the  School-house  accommodate  ?"  is  not  answered 
oorreotly.  The  Trustees,  in  many  cases  not  knowing  apparently  what  data  tu  use,  made,  too 
low  an  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  their  School-house.  The  result  is  that  the  total  accommo- 
dation reported  for  the  County  is  far  below  what  it  should  be. 

School-houseSt  grounds^  fericeSy  ^c-^There  are,  in  this  (bounty,  eighty-three  (83)  Public, 
and  four  (4)  R.  C.  Separate,  School  Sections,  and  in  these  there  are  now  only  six  (6)  log 
School-houses.  Four  of  these  are  much  more  comfortable  than  some  of  the  frame  buildings. 
The  remaining  two  are  in  a  very  bad  condition  indeed,  and  will,  I  trust,  soon  be  replaced  by 
good  and  comfortable  School-houses.  One  of  them — now  the  only  realli/  miserable  shanty  in 
the  County — stands  on  tt  low  wet  comer  (the  old  idea  was  **  good  enough  for  a  School-house") 
at  a  cross-road,  so  surrounded  with  water  in  spring  and  autumn  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the 
children  get  to  the  door-step,  very  little  more  land  than  that  occupied  by  the  School-house, 
no  wood-dbed,  no  private  convemience  of  any  kind,  no  well,  no  fence,  in  short  nothing  but  a 
wretched,  bleak,  desolate  looking  hovel.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again,  of  a  once  well-to-do 
Section  all  but  broken  up  by  the  establishment  of  a  Separate  School  near  by. 

There  are  five  (5)  frame  buildings  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Two  of  these  will  shortly  be 
replaoed  by  new  School-houses,  the  material  for  which  is  already  on  the  ground  ;  a  third  will 
be  overhauled  during  the  summer  holidays — the  ceiling  raised,  the  building  put  in  good 
repair,  and  the  Schoolroom  fitted  up  with  new  desks,  &c.  3  a  fourth  wUl  be  attended  to  either 
this  or  next  year ;  the  fifth  is  in  the  hands  of  the  putting-off  class  of  Trustees,  who  wUl,  pro- 
bably, not  do  anything  until  they  wake  up,  after  a  year  or  two,  to  find  that  while  they  slum- 
ber^ their  neighbours  have  stolen  a  march  on  them  that  will  take  them  years  to  overtake. 

Besides  the  new  buildings  just  referred  to,  a  very  fine  brick  School-house,  large  enough 
to  acoommodate  two  Teachers,  will  be  erected  during  the  ensuing  summer  in  the  Village  of 
Winterboume.  In  two  Sections  additions  will  be  built  to  provide  accommodations  for  assis- 
tant Teachers,  and  in  three  other  Sections  the  present  School-houses  will  be  divided  by  parti- 
tions for  the  same  purpose. 

During  the  last  year  there  were  six  (6)  new  School-houses  erected — ^four  brick,  two  frame ; 
two  churches  (brick)  purchased  and  fitted  up ;  and  one  wing  (brick)  built  for  an  assistant. 

Twenty-one  (21)  School  lots  were  fenced  in  during  the  year.  There  remain  sixteen 
(16)  that  are  not  yet  enclosed.  Some  of  these  are  lots  on  which  new  School  houses  were 
built  during  the  year,  in  others  the  Trustees  having  gone  to  considerable  expense  for  repairs, 
new  desks,  &c.,  and  we  thought  it  advisable  to  let  the  fences  remain  over  for  another  year. 
At  the  end  of  this  year  I  expect  to  see  every  School  ground  in  the  County  fenced  in  with 
the  exception  of  four  or  five,  and  these  are  in  Sections  where  the  Trustees  are  either  paying 
off  a  debt,  expending  largely  on  other  improvements,  or  anticipating  a  change  of  School  site 

The  School  grounds  have  been  enlarged  in  twenty-two  (22)  sections  during  the  year. 
There  are  yet  three  or  four  that  require  enlargement  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  done  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

Very  little  has  been  done  yet  in  the  matter  of  weUs,  only  a  very  few  having  been  sunk 
(i 
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dorine  the  year.  In  most  cases,  however,  where  there  is  no  well  on  the  premises,  good  water 
is  easuy  procured  at  a  convenient  distance.  The  Tmstees  are  leaving  the  well  and  shade- 
trees  in  abeyance  for  the  present,  but  from  the  spirit  now  evinced  by  the  people  and  the 
increasing  interest  taken  in  these  matters  by  Trustees  and  Teachers,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  Sections  wOl  be  found  vying  with  one  anotlier  in  the  very  land- 
able  work  of  laying  oat  their  grounds  and  planting  shrubs  and  shade-trees. 

Frogramrru,  Classification,  Libraries,  &c. — During  the  last  year  my  time  was  chiefly 
given  to  the  introduction  of  the  New  Programme  and  the  classification  of  the  pupils  in  ac- 
cordance with  it.  The  principal  objects  I  kept  in  view  were,  a  correct  report  of  the  status  of 
the  Schools  of  the  County  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Greneral  or 
Class  Register  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  By  referring  to  the  Statistical  Report  it  will 
be  observed  that  I  have  reported  none  in  the  fi^h  and  sixth  classes,  and  not  quite  2  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  in  the  fourth  class.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  this  County  either 
stands  very  low  or  I  must  have  been  unnecessarily  severe  in  my  examinations.  I  b^eve 
neither  to  be  the  case.  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  Teachers  and  Schools  in  this  County 
that  wiU  compare  favourably  with  Schools,  similarly  circumstanced,  in  any  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  as  r^ards  severity  in  my  examinations,  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  in  order  to  make 
real  fiflh  and  sixth  classes  certain  in  the  6iture,  we  must  demand  thoroughness  in  the  primary 
classes  now.  I  know  we  shall  not  appear  to  advantage  when  placed  beside  other  Counties  in 
the  Chief  Superintendent's  next  Annual  Report,  but  I  am  willing  to  forego  appearance  for  one 
year,  believing  that  the  benefits  we  shall  finally  reap  from  a  thorough  grounding  now,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  this  seeming  disadvantage.  At  the  end  of  this  year  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  report  a  large  number  in  the  fifth  class,  and,  ■  before  long,  even  an  .efficient  sixth 
class. 

I  expect  great  results  from  the  General  or  Class  Register,  which,  as  previously  men- 
tioned in  this  Report,  I  introduced  last  January.  Certainly,  not  the  least  of  its  many  advan- 
tages will  be  the  preventing  of  unscrupulous  Teachers  from  representing  their  Schools  as 
standing  much  higher  than  they  really  are.  It  is  now  in  use  in  every' School  in  the  Oonn^ 
and  all  the  subjects  of  the  Programme  properly  belonging  to  the  different  classes  enrolled  in 
it  are  taken  up. 

I  regard  it  as  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  discuss  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the  vari- 
ous subjects  studied  in  our  Schools,  inasmuch  as  it  has  already  been  done  in  detail  in  my 
Annual  Special  Report 

I  was  ui.able  to  give  a  public  lecture  in  each  Section  during  the  last  year.  In  almoft 
every  School,  however,  I  addressed  the  pupils  on  their  duties — laying  particular  etress  on 
habits  of  neatness  and  order — and  the  great  importance  and  advantages  of  a  good  edncatioa. 
I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  conferring  with,  and  giving  advice  to,  Teachers,  by  whi^  I  have 
reason  to  believe  much  good  has  been  effected.  This  year  I  hope  to  address  meetings  in  most, 
if  not  all,  the  Sections  in  the  County. 

There  are  in  this  County  but  twelve  (12)  Public  School  Libraries,  with  1,436  irolumes 
in  them.  Of  these  only  966  volumes  were  taken  out  during  the  year.  In  point  of  &ot,  I 
could  mention  libraries  which  have  not  had  five  volumes  taken  out  in  the  year.  For  a  ahcrt 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  books  a  few  of  the  English-speaking  portion  of  the  people 
make  good  use  of  the  library,  but  the  novelty  soon  wears  away,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two,  it  is  scarcely  known  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  Section. 

There  is  a  very  fair  supply  of  maps  throughout  the  County.  Three  or  four  Schools  have 
some  apparatus  :  two-thirds  have  a  globe  each,  and,  perhaps,  an  abacus ;  and  many  have  nol 
even  these. 

Incorporaied  Villages. — The  Schools  in  the  YiUages  of  Waterloo  (nx  Teachers),  Prertai 
(four  Teachers),  and  Hespeler  (three  Teachers),  are  ''  Central  Schools,"  each  with  a  vorj 
efficient  staff  of  Teachers  under  the  supervision  of  an  able  and  experienced  Master.  Tbeie 
institutions- are  at  present  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition — a  credit  alike  to  Teachera  Tub- 
tees  and  people.  Any  alteration  or  improvement  I  have  sn^ested  has  met  wiUi  tbe 
most  hearty  response,  in  fact,  the  Trustees  spare  no  expense  upon  anything  that  will  add  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils,  and  in  return  they  have,  as  they  deserve  to  have, 
good  Schools. 

The  Public  School  in  the  Village  of  New  Hambni^  (three  Teaoheirs),  I  r^ret  to  ny, 
viewed  from  any  point  whatever,  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     Inadequate  aoeemnoda- 
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tioQ  is  the  foandation  of  the  trouble — over-crowded  rooms,  bad  order,  inefficient  teaching, 
Ao.y  the  inevitable  consequences.  I  have  twice  conununicated  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
the  matter.  I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  my  last  communication,  but  am  happy  to 
f^tate  that  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  steps  will  shortly  be  taken  to  put  matters  on  a  bet- 
ter footing. 

The  Publie^chools  in  the  Villages  (not  incorporated)  of  Ayr  (four  Teachers)  and  Elmira 
(three  Teachers),  reported  with  the  other  rural  Sections  of  the  County,  are  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency.  My  remarks  in  connection  with  the  Schools  of  the  Villages  of  Waterloo,  <Sz«.,  are 
also  applicable  to  them— eminently  so  to  Ayr. 

MwcManeous, — Teachers'  salaries  here  are  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  higher  this  year 
than  last  year.  ^ 

Instead  of  a  scarcity  of  Teachers  in  this  County,  we  have  four  or  five  whose  services  are 
not  required. 

By  the  close  of  the  summer  holidays  of  this  year,  every  Public  School  within  this  County, 
having  a  daily  average  attendance  of  about  55  or  upwards,  will  have  been  provided  with  suit- 
able accommodation  for  an  assistant-Teacher. 

There  are  but  two  Teachers'  residences  erected — one  in  the  Village  of  Waterloo,  tlie 
other  in  School  Section,  No.  20,  North  Dumfries  Township — both  handsome  brick  cottages. 

County  of  Wellington  (No.  1). 

Bev.  [J.  KUgour. — In  my  general  remarks,  I  will  follow  the  order  observed  in  your 
letter.  In  Schools  where  there  axe  more  Departments  than  one,  such  as  Fergus,  Elora,  &c., 
I  have  reported  the  Divisions  by  themselves.  In  the  highest  Division,  pupils  are  reported  as 
being  in  the  4th  and  5th  classes ;  in  second  Division,  3rd  and  4th  classes  ;  in  third  Divi- 
sion,  2nd  class ;  and  in  the  lowest  Department,  the  1st  class.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  in- 
stance  where,  in  the  same  School,  the  1st,  3rd  or  4th  class  are  omitted,  and  2nd  and  5th  are  re- 
ported. I  had  instances  during  my  first  visit  where  the  Teachers  had  their  pupils  placed  in 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  classes,  having  no  3rd  class.  This  was  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
classification,  but  was  chanced  when  I  made  my  second  visit. 

Very  few  of  the  Schools  are  reported  as  holding  quarterly  examinations.  I  can  assure 
you  that  i  have  not  only  notified  the  Teachers  of  the  clear  and  positive  reading  of  the  School 
liaw  on  the  subject,  but  have  insisted  upon  their  attending  to  it,  on  account  of  the  great 
benefit  resulting  to  the  pupils,  as  well  as  tending  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  Teacher  in 
his  work.  Justice  leads  me  to  add  here  that  in  many  of  those  Schools  reported  as  not  hold- 
ing Quarterly  Examinations,  the  Teachers  inform  me  that  they  devote  each  Friday  after- 
aoon  to  review  the  whole  of  Uie  week's  work,  and  the  last  day  of  each  quarter  to  review  the 
work  of  the  quarter ;  and  although  they  notify  Trustees  and  parents  through  the  scholars,  of 
this  Quarterly  Examination,  none  attend.  The  Teacher  reports  this  as  no  Quarterly  Exa- 
mination. I  shall,  however,  continue  to  do  my  utmost  to  have  this  important  and  beneficial 
part  of  the  School  Law  rigidly  observed. 

When  I  report  that  t£e  Programme  is  not  strictly  followed,  I  now  note  the  following  parti- 
pils  reading  in  the  Fourth  or  Fiflh  Books,  who  in  Arithmetic  and  Gram- 


calars : — I  have  seen  pup 

mar,  were  in  the  same  class  with  those  reading  in  the  Second  and  Third  Books,  when  I  would 
insist  upon  a  proper  classification  according  to  the  authorized  Programme.  The  Teacher  would 
reply,  he  dare  not  do  it  strictly  ;  the  parents  would  not  allow  it — the  Trustees  would  dismiss 
him  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  called  upon  such  Trustees,  and  lectured  to  them,  and  as 
many  of  such  parents  as  I  could,  induced  to  come  to  the  School  House.  Concerning  the  con- 
seqaenoes,  viz : — ^the  witholdingof  the  Grants,  if  they  persisted  in  opposing  any  part  of  the 
School  Law,  or  the  Regulations  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  I  endea- 
voured to  convince  them  that  the  Programme  was  the  result,  or  production  of  great  ex- 
perience and  sound  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  teaching,  and  therefore  it  was  not  merely 
an  arbitrary  act,  but  one  in  its  nature  calculated  to  promote  and  advance  the  education  of 
the  scholars.  Oppodtion  is  giving  way,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Programme  will  be 
sfcrieUy  observed  in  the  Schools  during  1873,  in  my  division  of  the  County. 

from  the  above  I  think  the  reason  will  be  obvious,  <<  why  the  pupils  do  not  adhere 
strictly  to  the  Programme,  while  the  master  is  teaching  another  dass."  Suppose  the  master 
is  teaching  the  3rd  dass^  and  a  pupil  is  studying  Grammar  belonging  to  the  2nd,  and  yet  said 
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pupil  reads  and  studieB  Geography  and  History  in  the  4th  class — Whence  my  report  that  the 
classes  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  Programme,  while  the  master  is  teaching  another  class. 
As  I  said  above,  this  anomalous  and  reprehensible  procedure  has  nearly  disappeared.  Yet  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  give  a  true  report  of  matters  as  they  really  existed. 

In  looking  at  my  entry  for  No.  5,  Puslinch,  to  the  question,  ''  Does  the  Teacher  prepare 
lessons  ?"  I  &id  the  following  "  not  done  though  required."  It  was  an  error  in  transcrib- 
ing. 

I  may  have  omitted  answering  some  of  the  questions,  either  in  my  first  or  second  visit, 
yet  I  trust  these  are'  few.  My  sense  of  duty  led  me  to  answer  every  question,  in  order  that 
I  might  furnish  the  Department  with  that  amount  of  information,  that  the  real  standing  and 
working  condition  of  every  School  under  my  charge  might  be  ascertained.  In  Schools  where 
there  were  more  Divisions  than  one,  I  studied  to  give  full  answers  in  one  of  these  Divisions 
to  all  the  questions  in  my  Report ;  only  adding  in  the  other  Divisions  what  was  peculiar  to 
them  as  such.  But  if  mor^  is  required,  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  comply  with  all  the 
requirements. 

I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  in  all  the  Sections — two  exceptions  only,  and  these  will 
build  next  year — there  is  the  required  School  accommodation.  There  are  two  or  three 
Schools  where  only  one  Teacher  is  employed  in  each,  where  the  yearly  average  exceeds  sixty. 
Shall  I  insist  upon  their  procuring  an  assistant  Teacher  in  each  ? 

County  of  Wellington  (No.  2). 

A,  Dingwall  Fcrdyce^  Esq, — I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  I  began  to  visit  the 
Schools  in  my  Inspecting  Division  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  commencing  with 
the  Township  of  Amaranth,  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  field.  I  was  disappointed,  how- 
ever,  to  find  that  the  process  of  classification,  in  terms  of  the  new  course  of  study,  bad, 
in  very  few  instances,  been  attempted.  Teachers,  if  they  had  paid  any  heed  to  the  Programme, 
were  using  it  for  the  most  part  simply  as  a  guide  in  certain  particulars,  and  trying  to  intro- 
duce such  of  its  provisions  as  could  be  managed  most  conveniently,  but  not  generally  going 
to  the  foundation,  and  making  altogether  a  new  start — deferring  doing  so  from  one  consideration 
or  other ;  sometimes,  in  fact,  regarding  its  introduction  and  successd^  carrying  out  as  im- 
practicable, sometimes  as  unadvisable  in  their  particular  circumstances.  Intimatibns  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  course  of  study,  and  of  its  understood  obligatory  and  universal  character, 
had  indeed  been  given  previously  to  the  Teachers,  but  they  had  in  many  cases  subsequently 
moved  away  without  bestirring  themselves  in  the  way  of  its  introduction,  while  their  succes- 
sors had  frequently  been  unacquainted  with  it,  and  were  not  seldom  mere  beginners,  and  diffi- 
dent in  commencing  changes  which  did  not  promise  to  be  generally  acceptable.  Winter 
scholars  were  likewise  in  attendance  at  the  time,  whose  long  continuance  at  School  would  soon 
cease,  and  whose  backwardness  in  some  respects,  in  comparison  with  their  age,  made  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  change,  while  they  remained,  less  likely  to  be  generally  beneficial,  or  to 
do  tbem  any  good,  if  it  did  not  operate  in  a  directly  opposite  way.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons I  ventured,  without  giving  direct  sanction  to  things  as  they  were,  simply  to  advise  the 
Teachers,  in  the  meantime,  to  do  all  they  could,  before  my  next  visit,  in  advancing  the 
scholars  in  such  branches  of  study  as,  in  terms  of  the  Programme,  they  were  most  deficient 
in.  I  likewise  let  the  scholars  themselves  know  that  they  would  require  to  be  very  busy  if 
they  would  avoid  being  put  back  in  some  branches ;  and  directed  the  Teachers,  where  the 
injudicious  advancement  of  scholars,  or  their  prolonged  absence  or  merely  occasional  attend- 
ance, rendered  their  progress  clearly  hopeless  without  their  being  turned  back,  not  to  scrapie 
in  the  least  to  do  so.  In  some  cases  I  did  find  a  pretty  near  approximation  to  the  required 
course,  but  this  was  commonly,  where  Teachers  had  not  been  changed,  and  had  themselvea 
begun  th:  work  previously  to  the  close  of  the  former  year,  and  in  such  Schools,  the  deviation 
was  principally  in  the  omission  of  some  of  the  new  subjects,  or  their  use  only  alternately,  or 
the  classification  being  limited  to  the  lower  classes.  In  Village  Schook,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  Programme  was  more  generally  observed  than  elsewhere. 

On  my  second  half  year's  visit,  which  was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  September 
and  continued  till  the  middle  of  November,  the  presence  of  some  backward  scholars  was  so 
less  embarrassing  than  in  winter,  and  seemed  to  throw  into  the  shade  whatever  real  progress  there 
had  been ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  believe  there  was  progress,  and  in  several  cases  1  am  dift- 
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posed  to  ihink  of  a  more  satisfactory  kind  than  where  no  oheok,  as  in  former  times,  existed, 
Buoh  as  is  provided  by  the  new  Programme,  even  where,  as  now  referred  to,  it  has  not  beon 
acted  on  literally  and  fully. 

I  may  not  have  acted  wisely  or  well  in  the  coarse  I  have  indicated  above,  but  I  did  find 
in  some  oases  that  it  had  not  disappointed  my  hopes;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the 
hands  of  judicious  Teachers,  and  these  oontinuiag  a  year  or  two  in  one  situation,  it  would  be 
found  to  answer,  and  be  the  means  of  avoiding  difficulties  that  will  otherwise  almost  neces- 
sarily arise,  in  carrying  the  new  course  of  study  out  i^ly  in  all  quarters. 

It  follows,  from  the  expediency,  as  I  consider  it,  of  not  insisting  this  year  on  the  entered 
classification  according  to  the  Programme,  that  my  detailed  report  of  proficiency  has  refer- 
ence rather  to  the  reading  classes  than  to  the  classes  as  arrayed  in  the  Programme.  The 
mimber  of  scholars  reported  as  in  such  and  such  a  reading  class,. represents  the  actual  num- 
ber present  at  my  visit,  not  the  number  (present  or  absent)  m  such  and  such  a  class,  as  I 
presume  is  the  design  where  the  course  of  study  has  been  ftdly  followed.  1  regret  the  incon- 
venience this  may  occasion,  in  collecting  the  information  contained  in  Inspectors'  Reports, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  called  for  in  connection  with  the  mode  I  ven- 
tured to  pursue  on  this  occasion,  with  respect  to  a  course  of  study,  which,  I  believe,  when  it 
can  be  fully  introduced,  is  likely  to  be  exceedingly  advantageous,  but  to  which,  in  its  entirety, 
I  see  very  many  drawbacks  in  the  meantime  in  the  field  I  at  least  work  in.  Others  may  have 
succeeded  better  by  strictly  following  the  course  laid  down,  without  r^arding  obstacles  that 
presented  themselves — but  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  enquiring  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  or  allowable  to  dissociate  the  reading  classes  from  the  general  Programme,  and  only 
connect  with  them  the  history  classes  for  those  more  advanced  in  reading,  and  the  object  les- 
sons for  those  in  the  elementary  reading  books,  letting  arithmetic  rather  than  reading  be  the 
basis  of  the  general  course,  and  promoting  from  one  reading  class  to  another,  just  as 
progress  in  that  particular  branch  was  made  irrespective  altogether  of  advancement  in  other 
respects.  I  imagme  that  many  scholars  who  read  with  tolerable  ease  and  even  fluency  in  the 
higher  reading  books,  but  who  may  be  indifferently  acquainted  with  other  branches,  would 
suffer  in  respect  of  reading,  by  being  turned  back ;  and  that  the  new  course  might  be  more 
cheerfully  complied  with,  and  prove  more  generally  successftd  by  such  a  mode  as  this.  The 
expense  of  text  books  I  have  found  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  many  cases,  and  have  been 
glad  to  find  Teachers  in  not  a  few  situations  doine  all  in  their  power  to  give  some  instru- 
ction orally  where  this  hindrance  to  progress  existed ;  and  have  encouraged  them  by  such 
means,  where  they  were  unable  to  have  the  books  provided,  to  do  the  best  for  their  scholars 
that  they  could. 

The  provision  of  the  Amended  School  Law  respecting  adequate  School  accommodation, 
so  judicious  and  equitable,  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  attended  to.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
been  altogether  successful,  but  the  foUowing  abstract  of  information  on  the  subject  will,  I 
hope,  be  sufficient  to  show  that  a  commencement  has  been  made  which  is  at  least  encourag- 
ing:— 

Nine  new  School-houses  have  been  built  in  my  inspecting  division  in  1872 — two  of 
brick  (Arthur  Village  and  Section  9  Maryborough),  two  of  stone  (Sections  2  and  8  West 
Garafraxa),  four  frame  (in  Sections  3  Amaranth,  8  Arthur,  5  Luther  and  B.  0.  Separate 
School  in  Arthur  Village),  and  one  concrete  (in  Section  9  Minto). 

The  foregoing  are  over  and  above  a  lo^  School-house  built  in  a  newly-formed  Section, 
No.  8  Amaranth,  and  some  of  them  (especially  those  in  Arthur  Village  and  Sections  2  and 
8  West  Garafiraxa)  are  superior  buildings  with  good  enclosures  and  out-houses,  and  comfort- 
ably and  conveniently  seated.  I  ought  also  probably  to  have  included  the  School-house  in 
Section  3  Amaranth,  so  far  as  inside  accommodation  is  concerned,  although  it  might  have  pro- 
perly enough  been  made  somewhat  larger,  and  in  other  respects  is  not  yet  complete.  In 
three  School-houses  (6  Amar.,  1  and  11  Maryborough)  the  roof  has  been  heightened.  The 
first  of  these  has  also  been  plastered  iilside,  and  has  had  the  mode  of  seating  improved."  Two 
others  have  been  plastered  inside  (10  Peel  and  the  Teviotdale  School  in  Minto),  while  the 
gro  nd  has  been  enlarged  in  at  least  three  Sections  (4  West  Garafraxa,  9  Maryborough,  8 
Luther).  In  several  cases  I  have  received  a  written  pledge  that  by  a*  definite  time  a  new 
School-house  will  be  provided,  or  the  new  r^ulations  regarding  accommodation,  &c.,  carried 
out ;  in  the  case  of  Sections  2  Arthur,  3  Luther,  and  15  Pe^,  by  15th  August,  1873 ;  of  * 
Sections  1,  2,  S  and  6  Minto,  and  4  Maryborough,  by  July,  1873,  or  1st  January,  1874,  at 
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farthest.  Similar  pledges  have  been  reoeived  that  separate  aeoommodation  will  be  provided 
for  an  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  case  of  2  Peel  by  1st  October,  1873,  and  of  3  Marjboron^ 
by  1st  January,  1874  ;  and,  without  having  received  any  pledge  to  that  efieot,  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  new  School-houses  will  be  built  next  season  in  Sections  2  Amaranth  ^ 
1  and  2  Luther,  and  R.  C.  Separate  School  in  Section  6  Arthur.  In  tiie  case  of  one  of  these, 
indeed  (Section  1  Luther);  where  steps  had  been  so  far  taken  and  not  fully  carried  out,  IhaTe 
felt  it  my  duty  to  insist  that  they  should  be,  and  also  in  Sections  10  Luther,  5  and  20  Mary- 
borough. Tenders  have  also  been  sought  for  building  in  Section  6  Arthur,  on  urgent  repre- 
sentation of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Besides  these  localities,  new  School-houses  are  very 
greatly  needed,  or  enlargement  and  repairs  in  Section  8  Peel  and  7  West  Garafraxa,  where 
meetings  have  been  held,  and  proceedings,  much  to  my  disappointment,  and  on  various 
alleged  grounds,  delayed,  as  I  feel  that  the  School-houses  now  in  use  are  more  or  less  insuf- 
ficient. Steps  have  likewise  been  taken  either  with  a  view  to  improving  existing  aooommo- 
dation,  providing  new  site,  or  enlarging  or  enclosing  ground,  in  Sections  4  and  7  Arthur,  9 
West  Garafraxa^  7  Minto  and  R.  C.  S.  Schools  in  Sections  11  Arthur  and  12  Peel.  In  tfie 
Township  of  Minto  a  complete  revision  has  been  made  by  the  Township  Council,  existing 
Sections  greatly  reduced  in  dimensions,  new  Sections  formed,  and  all  the  Unions  connected 
with  the  Township  dissolved.  I  trust  that  until  new  School-houses  are  ready,  the  old 
ones  may  in  most  cases  be  made  available  for  most  of  those  who  have  hitherto  belonged  to 
them,  and  that  provision  will  be  made  by  the  Townships  outside  for  the  parts  of  the  Union 
Sections  cut  off  through  this  arrangement. 

I  regret  that  there  is  much  reluctance  to  employ  Assistant  Teachers,  even  where  the  attend- 
ance is  altogether  too  large  for  oney  and  would  almost  think  it  might  be  better  in  such  cases  not 
to  insist  on  the  possession  of  a  County  Board  certificate,  but  to  sanction  the  employment,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Inspectors,  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  in  such  Schools  who  migbt 
be  willing  to  act  for  the  most  urgent  part  of  the  season,  having  a  right  to  obtun 
remuneration  for  their  services  at  such  times.  Provision  has  been  made,  however,  for  the 
emplo^ent  of  regular  Assistants  by  a  definite  time,  in  a  few  cases. 

In  rural  Sections  the  average  salary  of  Principal  Teachers  is  $275.98;  of  Asaiataata, 
$188.60  ;  the  highest  salary  of  Principal  Teacher,  8480  ;  of  Assistants,  $200  ;  the  low^ 
salary,  whether  of  Principal  or  Assistant,  |168 ;  the  average  salaiy  of  Male  TeacheiS) 
1307.28;  of  Females,  $220.19;  the  highest  salary  of  Male  Teacher,  $480;  of  Female, 
$360  ;  the  lowest  salary  of  Male  Teacher,  $192  ;  of  Female,  $168. 

In  Incorporated  Villages,  the  average  salary  of  Principal  Teacher,  $320  ;  of 
Assistant,  $280 ;  the  highest  salary  of  Principal  Teacher,  $500  ;  of  Assistant,  $400  ;  the 
lowest  salary  of  Principal  Teacher,  $150  (a  R.  C.  S.  School)  ;  of  Assistant,  $220  ,  the 
average  salary  of  Male  Teachers,  $440,  of  Females,  $248;  the  highest  Salary  of  Male 
Teachers,  $500 ;  of  Females,  $400  ;  the  lowest  salary  of  Male  Teachers,  $380  ;  of  Females, 
$150. 

Out  of  110  Teachers  employed,  eithef  as  Principals  or  Assistants,  63  are  males,  47 
females ;  the  oldest  Male  Teacher  being  65  years  of  age  ;  the  youngest  (having  commenced 
on  an  old  County  Board  certificate),  17 ;  the  average  of  Male  Teachers,  27^  years  ;  oldest 
Female  Teacher  employed,  47  years  ;  youngest,  16  ;  average  of  Females,  22 J. 

Of  the  110  Teachers  employed  for  a  greater  or  shorter  period  during  the  year  4  have 
held  1st  Class  Normal  School  Certificates;  14,  2nd  Class  Provincial;  43,  3rd  Class  New 
County  Board  ;  of  Old  County  Board  Certificates— 9,  of  1st  Class,  15,  of  2nd  Class,  and  2 
of  3rd  Class.  7  have  had  Temporary  Certificates,  and  16,  Permits  from  New  County  Board. 
There  are  only  from  15  to  20  Schools  which  could  be  said  as  yet  to  be  working  nearly  in 
aooordance  with  New  Programme  or  Course ;  and  in  no  mpre  than  12  Schools  is 
there  a  Time  Table  in  use,  and  hung  up;  in  15  others  it  is  used,  but  merely  for 
Teacher's  own  use.  In  addition  to  the  erection  of  some  new  School-houses,  the  fb.- 
lowing  progress  has  been  made,  since  I  reported  a  year  since,  in  respect  of  wells  and 
out-houses  or  privies,  consequent  on  intimation  of  the  law.  I  should  premise,  ho'vrever, 
that  in  not  a  few  instances,  where  the  want  exists  in  both  particulars,  the  intention  or  expec- 
tation of  having  to  change  the  School  site  before  building,  has  come  up  as  an  extenuati<H)  of 
delay.  In  some  instances,  I  have  got  the  time  limited  in  both  respects,  and  I  trust  that 
another  year  will  show  corresponding  progress  at  the  least.  I  may  have  mentioned  already 
that  a  spring  of  water  near  by  the  School,  which  can  be  depended  on  when  wells  may  get  dry, 
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aod  the  privilege  of  a  neighbour's  friendly  permission  to  get  water  from  his  well,  has  been 
«ometimes  represented  as  doing  away  with  the  actual  necessity  in  regard  to  water ;  yet  the 
inconvenience  experienced  in  some  quarters  during  the  present  season  should  be  sufficient,  I 
think,  to  ocnvinoe  some  at  the  least  that  it  is  unwise  to  trust  to  good  will  of  others  in  such 
eases.  It  is  not  right,  I  am  sure,  to  run  the  risk  of  a  needfol  refusal  at  any  time.  There 
ixre  wells  in  connection  with  45  Schools,  but  43  are  still  without  theoL  During  the  past 
season  8  wells  have  been  provided,  and  2  more  contracted  for,  and  probably  in  use  now  ;  but 
as  many  as  18  wells  were  represented  to  me  as  being  out  of  order.  I  have  drawn  attention 
to  wants  by  means  of  the  Visitors'  Book  in  Schools  where  I  could  not  personally  communicate 
with  the  Trustees.  Again,  there  are  privies  in  connection  with  66  Schools,  19  of  which  have 
been  provided  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  3,  in  addition,  have  been  contracted  for ; 
so  that  all  should  be  provided,  at  the  same  rate,  in  the  course  of  next  year,  by  which  time.  I 
trust,  obstacles  hitherto  existing  will  have  been  removed,  and  this  most  essential  requisite 
seeured  in  all  cases,  so  long  a  stigma  in  many  a  locality-  (the  want  of  it,  I  mean). 

I  shall  now  briefly  generalize  the  principal  other  points  noted  in  the  detailed  Report  for 
1872: — Public  examinations  held  in  54  Schools;  not  at  all,  in  35.  Prizes  given  in  16 
Schools;  not  at  all,  in  73 — in  some  cases  a  feeling  existing  against  the  practice,  shared  in  by 
Teachers.  The  Ten  Commandments  recited  regularly  in  32  Schools  ;  occasionally,  in  26  ; 
not  at  all,  in  24  ;  reasons  assigned,  acquaintance  of  scholars  with  them.  The  Teacher  some- 
times recites  them,  and  the  scholars  repeat  simultaneously;  in  other  cases,  occasional  scholars 
recite  them.  The  Scriptures  and  prayer  are  used  in  65  Schools ;  the  Scriptures  alone,  in  3  ; 
prayer  solely,  in  1 7  ;  and  neither  one  nor  other,  in  4  Schools.  Corporal  puni5>hment  is  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  in  36  Schools  ;  very  seldom,  in  37 ;  not  at  all,  in  13 ;  very  often,  in  1 ; 
88  little  as  possible,  in  2.  Merit  cards  from  the  Department  Used  only  in  3  Schools  ;  other 
cards  are  used  in  9  Schools ;  and  nothing  of  the  sort  in  77.  As  a  test  of  acquirements, 
marks  are  given  regularly  in  38  Schools,  half  of  these  both  for  recitation  and  conduct ;  given 
occasionally  in  14,  principally  as  a  help  in  settling  prizes.  In  22  Schools,  the  pupils  merely 
change  places  in  class;  and  in  15  there  is  no  special  test  Monthly  reports  to  parents  are 
only  given  in  3  Schools;  quarterly  reports,  in  f  School ;  honour  cards  in  another ;  and  no 
report  in  83  Schools. 

There  is  great  need  for  the  general  introduction  of  some  good  work  on  education  gener- 
ally, as  Teachers,  for  the  most  part,  have  scarcely  read  anything  whatever,  beyond  what  is 
got  in  the  Journal  of  EducaUonj  and  the  circulation,  by  Teachers  who  have  attended  the 
Normal  School,  of  notes  taken  there,  among  older  scholars,  who,  in  their  turn,  may  now  be 
teaching.  Single  instances  are  found  of  the  use  of  works  by  Dunn,  Symon.  Currie,  Minet 
and  Northaw,  and  CasseWs  Popular  Educator  ;  also  some  three  instances  of  Page's  work,  and 
the  same  of  Abbott^s ;  but  a  good  comprehensive  Manual  would  be  of  much  service. 

I  hope  to  attend  more  frequently  than  I  have  done  the  past  year  to  giving  School 
lectures,  where  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  purpose.  I  did  lecture  in  the  Village  of 
Mount  Forest ;  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  in  winter,  it  was  impracticable  to  do  so  generally, 
and  not  much  easier  on  my  subsequent  visit,  so  as  to  overtake  the  other  work. 

I  am  sensible  that,  in  many  respects,  the  report  now  sent  is  not  satisfactory ;  but  as  it 
18  but  the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  report  in  another 
year  more  as  I  could  wish,  with  the  benefit  of  any  suggestions  or  directions  you  may  be 
pleased  to  give.  * 

County  of  Gbby,  South. 

WUliam  Ferguson^  Esq, — Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  limited  proficiencv  in  study  in 
many  Schools,  indicat^  in  the  special  report,  largely  attributable  to  irregular  attendance 
and  other  local  causes,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  considerable  and  encouraging  maU' 
rial  progress  in  School-houses  and  furnishings,  particularly  m  the  western  portion  of  the 
Riding. 

Two  neat  and  commodious  brick  School-houses  (one  a  handsome  two-story^,  several  sub- 
stantial ^^on^,  and  some  respectable j^ome  buildings  have  been  completed  dunng  the  year; 
while  a  number  of  others  have  been  more  or  less  supplied  with  School  requisites  from  the 
Department,  much  to  the  credit  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  the  promoters  of  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  importance  of  object  lessons  and  objed  teaching  has  been  overlooked  or 
neglected  in  many  Schools;  this  defect  is  being  remedied  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit 
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On  this  subject  the  maKim  of  the  ancients^  rendered  by  good  Dr.  Watts,  is  appropriate  and 

should  not  be  forgotten  : 

"  Bounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour,  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind  ;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light** 

The  outside  arrangements  for  oonvenience  and  reoreation  (still  so  defective  in  many  case:!), 
receive  special  attention,  and  these  defects  will  be  remedied  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Most  of  the  libraries  heretofore  established  are  now  either  worn  out,  or  have  been 
frequently  read  as  to  be  no  longer  interesting,  but  have  already  done  good  service. 

The  opposition  at  first  given  to  the  Revised  Programme  of  classification  and  study  is  now 
confined  principally  to  a  few,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  to  those  only  partially  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  study  assigned  to  the  lower  for  nis^  the  only  opportunity  of  gaining  know- 
ledge is  in  the  premature  use  of  the  Advanced  Headers.  This  I  have  faithfully  endeavoured 
to  correct. 

The  increased  value  of  manual  labour  incident  to  the  recent  railway  operations,  has 
seriously  affected  the  attendance  at  School ;  irregularity  deranges  classes,  prevents  consecu- 
tive study,  retards  progress,  discourages  the  Teacher,  and  injures  the  pupO. 

The  non-attendance  of  over  500  children  at  any  School  is  in  many  cases  traceable  to 
remoteness  from  the  Section  School-house.  Were  Township  Boards  of  Trustees  substituted  Dor 
the  present  sectional  arrangement,  so  that  children  might  attend  the  Schools  deemed  most 
convenient,  the  attendance  would  be  much  increased,  many  local  disputes  might  be  avoided, 
or  more  easily  adjusted,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  School  business  would  be  more  satis- 
factorily and  economically  conducted. 

County  of  Huron,  North. 

Archd.  Detoar,Esq.  -Report  No.  1. — Thirty-nine  Teachers  took  new  Schools  at  the 
beginning  of  1872,  and  seven  did  the  same  at  midsummer.  Many  of  these  were  young 
Teachers  of  no  experience,  although  in  some  instances  these  same  young  Teachers  are  doing 
remarkably  well,  and  acquitting  themselves  better  than  not  a  few  older  hands. 

There  is  little  made  as  yet  of  object  lessons  with  the  junior  classes.  I  believe  the  reascoi 
rea.  y  is  that  the  greater  number  have  never  seen  lessons  of  that  kind  successfully  conducted, 
and  consequently  know  little  about  them.  Composition  is  another  subject :  the  report  wili 
show  that  it  is  passed  over  too  often,  and  indeed  when  it  is  attended  to,  it  is  perhaps  of  all  tht 
subjects  tlie  most  inefficiently  taught. 

The  supply  of  maps  in  many  of  our  Schools  is  entirely  too  meagre,  and  anything  like  a 
fair  supply  of  apparatus  is  the  exception.  School  libraries  are  few  in  number,  and  "of  tha^ 
few  some  have  fallen  into  disuse.  There  is  just  one  library  that  is  really  good,  and  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  it  is  well  read  too. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  if  prizes  were  awarded  more  frequently  the  result  would  be  h&Mic 
ficial.  The  Trustees  and  Teachers  of  those  Schools  where  prizes  are  regularly  distributed. 
consider  the  result,  in  their  own  Schools,  to  be  beneficial.  Irregularity  is  still  working  the 
same  old  kind  of  mischief  as  heretofore. 

Two  Councils,  the  Councils  of  McKillop  and  Turnberry,  have  remodeUed  their  Sehooi 
Sections.  This  has  added  three  new  School  Sections  to  those  ahready  in  existence ;  but 
Union  School  Section  No.  4,  Morris  and  Grey,  will  henceforth  be  a  union  of  Morris  and  Gpct 
with  Brussels,  which  has  been  incorporated. 

Ten  new  School-houses  were  erected  during  the  past  season.  Some  of  these,  however. 
were  scarcely  ready  to  be  occupied  at  New  Year,  and  consequently  have  not  been  reported 
by  the  Trustees.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  buildmg  quite  a  number  during  its 
coming  season. 

Some  of  the  principal  defects  noticeable  in  connection  with  our  Schools  and  Teacken 
are  "  too  little  professional  reading,"  ^*  too  little  interest  manifested  in  keeping  roisters  and 
records  of  the  work  of  their  pupils ;"  ''a  great  deal  too  much  bad  reading ;''  "  tnuning  pupils 
to  commit  their  ideas  to  writing  not  sufficiently  general ;"  <'  the  work  of  too  many  <^  oax 
Schools  characterized  by  a  lack  of  edge ;"  *'  a  tendency  to  rush  the  pupils  tlirough  the  various 
School-books,"  as  if  the  mental  training  obtained  by  the  pupU  were  to  be  measured  only  by 
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the  number  of  books  read.  It  is  grati^ng  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  exist* 
eooe  of  these  defects,  we  have  anite  a  number  of  excellent  Teachers  and  good  Schools  too* 

I  was  hoping  that  when  Paniament  reassembled  the  School  Law  would  be  so  modified  as 
to  do  away  with  School  Sections  altogether.  Whether  that  will  be  the  case,  a  little  time 
will  tell.  I  know  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  many  places  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
remove  not  a  few  difficulties. 

Report  No.  2. — I  may  state  that  <-  object  lessons/'  <'  Christian  morals/'  '*  civil  govern- 
ment," '<  natural  history,"  '^  botany  and  agriculture,"  are  not  taught  altogether  in  any  of  the 
Sehools,  and  one  or  two  of  them  in  only  a  few.  Indeed  the  majority  of  the  Teachers  are 
not  competent,  just  at  present,  to  give  satisfactory  instruction  in  either  botany,  agriculture  or 
natural  history.  However  it  is  not  the  intention  to  shirk  any  of  these,  as  subjects  to  be 
taught. 

As  a  general  thing,  there  is  an  effort  made  by  the  Teachers  to  conform  to  the  Regula- 
tions, although  in  many  cases  they  have  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  their  own  wishes. 

With  regard  to  Sonool  grounds,  I  believe  the  summer  will  leave  no  School  site  less  than 
what  the  law  requires.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  state  that  few  are  inclined  to  go  beyond  the 
legal  half  acre. 

Very  few  general  registers  are  in  use  yet,  the  excuses  for  non-compliance  being  various. 
I  believe  that  many  of  our  young  Teachers  really  are  puzzled  to  know  how  to  make  them, 
and  are  just  as  much  puzzled  to  know  how  to  deal  with  '^  object  lessons  "  successfully. 

The  reading  is  too  generally  of  an  inferior  style,  although  in  several  instances  it  is  very 
good.  Indeed  the  teaching,  aH^r  making  allowance  for  a  lew  really  good  Schools  and  a  num- 
ber of  very  fair  Schools,  is  weaker  than  desirable,  the  Teachers  in  the  meantime  working 
diligently  enough.  A  little  more  professional  reading,  and  a  better  attendance  on  Teachers' 
meetings,  would  materially  aid  at  least  our  young  Teachers. 

Too  many  of  our  pupils,  when  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  are  found  wanting  altoge- 
ther, even  although  they  may  be,  apparently,  able  to  do  considerable,  as  long  as  they  are 
confined  to  the  words  of  their  text-book. 

I  do  not,  sir,  write  despondingly  or  disparagingly  either ;  for  although  I  would  like  to 
eee  our  Schools,  on  the  whole,  better  than  they  are^at  present,  I  believe  they  are  progressing, 
and  will  continue  to  progress  until  our  excellent  Programme  can  be  entirely  carri^  out. 

County  of  Hueoi^,  South. 

i7.  R,  Miller^  Esq. — The  whole  number  of  Pchool  Sections  in  my  district  is  80,  viz.  :  In 
Aflhfield,  13;  Colbome,  7;  Goderich,  10  j  Hay,  11 ;  Stanley,  11;  Stephen,  12;  Usbome, 
9  ;  West  Wawanosh,  7.  There  arc  17  Union  Schools,  2  R.  C.  Separate  Schools  and  1 
Protestant  Separate  School. 

The  whole  number  of  School-houses  is  83,  of  which  22  are  brick,  1  stone,  37  frame  and 
23  log.  The  titles  to  School-houses  are  Freehold  78,  Eented  5.  The  number  of  School- 
houses  properly  enclosed  is  55,  a  very  large  increase  during  the  past  year.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  almost,  if  not  tdl,  will  be  enclosed  during  the  present  year. 

During  1872  there  have  been  built  9  new  School-houses,  and  one  removed  and  fitted  up 
in  such  a  way  as  will  cause  an  expenditure  almost  equal  to  a  new  one.  The  Township  of 
Hay  has  done  well  in  erecting  5  School-houses,  the  one  at  Zurich  being  probably  the  best 
rural  section  S|^ool-house  in  the  county.  Of  those  built  during  the  year  3  are  brick,  5  are 
irame  and  1  log. 

One  School- house,  No.  9  Goderich,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  with  all  its  contents.  The 
trustees  have  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one,  and  in  the  meantime 
classes  are  being  taught  in  a  room  engaged  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  present  year  I  expect,  from  promises  made  by  trustees,  that  not  less  than  16 
new  School-houses  will  be  built 

The  total  number  of  schools  or  separate  departments  with  registers  of  their  own  is  92. 
A  number  of  schools  have  had  assistant  teachers  for  a  time,  these  have  not  been  counted  in 
all  oases. 

The  whole  number  of  school  visits  was  1,534  :  By  Clergymen,  109  ;  Municipal  Coun- 
oillors  and  Magistrates,  28 ;  Judges  and  Members  of  Parliament,  2  ;  Trustees,  336  ;  other 
yisito;  893^  Inspector,  166. 
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The  total  number  of  school  lectures  was  55.  In  many  places  meetingB  were  annonneeiL 
but  from  stormy  weather  and  other  causes  the  attempt  proved  a  failure.  The  above  mimha 
refers  to  evening  meetings.  During  the  winter  evenings  the  house  was  generally  well  fiBed, 
indeed  many  times  crowded  to  excess,  thus  showing  the  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  t^ 
welfare  of  their  children.  I  took  as  my  subject  *^  The  new  School  Bill  and  Regulations.^ 
explained  the  several  duties  of  teachers,  children  and  parentS;  with  respect  to  this,  and  dvee 
most  particularly  on  the  necessity  according  to  law  of  each  parent  sending  his  children  te 
school  at  least  four  months  in  the  year,  and  also  the  benefit  of  following  the  programme  </ 
studies  prescribed  for  the  Public  Schools.  I  believe  these  meetings  have  done  much  to  re- 
move many  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  the  present  School  Law,  and  at  the  sauLS 
time  awakened  many  to  a  sense  of  duty  in  respect  to  School  matters. 

There  are  reported  75  Sunday  Schools,  509  teachers  and  4,788  Sunday  Sdwoi 
scholars. 

The  School  accommodation  in  the  eight  municipalities  is  adequate  for  only  7,009.  Thf 
following  table  will  show  the  number  of  pupils  for  which  the  law  requires  accommodation,  the 
actual  accommodation  and  the  additional  amount  required  in  each  township : — 


Name  of  Township. 


Aahfiekl .. 
Golbome  . 
Groderich  . 
Hay.. 


School 

Population  for 

1872. 


Stanley  

Stephen 

Usbome  

West  Wawanoeh . 


Totals.. 


1,624 
745 
1,046 
1,183 
1,203 
1,470 
1,394 
895 


9,559 


Accommodation 

Beqnired  for 

at  least 


1,624 

745 

1,045 

i,ia^ 

1,203 

1,470 

1,394 

895 


Accommodation 

Provided 

for 


1,013 
621 
763 

1,088 
937 

1,125 
935 
627 


9,669 


7,009 


Additicaial 

Aooommodati'^ 

Beqvixcd  for 


611 

124 

» 

26e 

345 
M 


2,530 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  require  about  one-third  more  aocommodatioa 
than  is  now  provided. 

I  find  that  all  but  12  have  the  necessary  offices  connected  with  play-ground.  Tlic 
number  of  sites  of  proper  size  is  64 ;  properly  fenced,  55  ;  and  the  number  of  eections  that 
can  boast  of  full  accommodation  for  the  pupils  of  section  is  49. 

The  average  time  the  schools  were  kept  open  is  11.54  m's.  . 

In  56  Schools  the  Ten  Commandments  ar^  taught  weekly,  and  75  Schools  are  openeii 
and  closed  with  reading  the  Scripture  and  prayer. 

The  whole  number  of  Teachers  employed  during  the  year,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
is  104. 

The  whole  number  employed  on  3l8t  December,  1872,  is  92. 

The  religious  persuasion  of  the  teachers  is  thus  reported :  Presbyterians,  37 ;  Metho- 
dists, 31 ;  Episcopalians,  17;  Koman  Catholics,  4;  Baptists,  2\  Quaker,  k 

Only  19  teachers  have  ever  attended  a  Normal  School,  five  hold  olst^ass  Normal 
School  certificates,  14  have  second-class  Provincial  certificates,  13  with  first-daas  OU 
County  Board  certificates,  1  with  second  class,  52  with  third^slass  New  County  Board 
certificates,  and  6  with  interim  certificates. 

The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  male  teacher  is  $500;  the  lowest  $120.  Average  bj 
townships,  $347  25. 

The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  female  teacher  is  $300.  The  average  by  townahipsr 
$182  50. 

Average  salary  of  teachers  in  the  several  townships  as  follows : — 

Kaks.  Femalea. 

Ashfield 324  264 

Colbome 384  245 
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Males.  FeoMles. 

Goderioh  ...  337J 

Hay 329  229 

Stanley 369  171 

Stephen 336  207J 

Usborne 357  156 

West  Wawanosh  351  197^ 

The  total  number  of  Libraries  in  Public  Schools  is  38,  the  number  of  volumes  2,816r 

1,977  volumes  were  taken  out  by  705  separate  applicants.  The  number  of  Sunday  School 
Libraries  is  46,  with  4,498  volumes. 

The  libraries  are  distributed  as  follows : — 


No.  of  P.  8. 

No.  of  S.  S. 

No.  ofVola. 

Volumm 

Libraiiea. 

Libraries. 

Total 

(P.  a) 

(S.S.) 

Total. 

Ashfield 

2 

< 

7 

do 

335 

425 

Colbome  

7 

12 

514 

410 

924 

Goderich  

3 

7 

10 

186  . 

695 

881 

Hay  

7 

6 

13 

257 

2R5 

542 

Stanley 

5 

4 

9. 

695 

720 

1,316 

Stephen . 

4 

5 

9 

395 

411 

806 

Usborne 

9 

12 

21 

679 

1,172 

1,761 

W.  Wawanoah 

1 

2 

3 

200 

470 

670 

Totals 38  46  84  2,816  4,498  7,3U 

I  completed  my  third  tour  of  inspection  in  time  to  hold  a  competitive  examination  of 
the  Colbome  Schools  before  commencing  the  work  of  examining  teachers.  In  my  last  report 
I  stated  that  on  my  first  visit  I  spent  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  examining  the  method  of 
the  teacher  in  conducting  the  work  of  the  School,  and  that  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  presence  of 
the  parents  who  had  been  notified  in  the  meantime,  I  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  Schools  as 
required  by  the  new  programme  of  studies.  On  my  second  visit  I  found  many  of  the 
teachers  doing  very  good  work  and  adhering  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  regulations  in  force 
under  the  new  Bill.  These  in  all  oases  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  fact  that  now 
they  knew  what  was  to  be  done,  and,  of  course,  that  their  work  was  more  satisfactory  to 
them.  In  all  such  cases  very  good  progress  was  being  made.  In  other  cases,  where  a 
change  of  teacher  had  taken  place,  and  no  proper  statement  was  left  as  a  guide  to  the  coming 
teacher,  the  work  had  to  be  repeated  on  the  second  visit. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  in  order  that  no  such  difficulty  should  again  arise,  I 
entered  the  name  of  every  pupil  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  This  had  the  desired  ^eot. 
I  continued  the  work  of  trying  to  secure  unifMrmiiy  in  teaching  throughout  the  district,  by 
teaching  wherever  I  thought  it  to  be  necessary  as  I  had  previously  done.  More  particularly 
was  this  the  case  in  the  first  form.  I  urged  all  pupils  to  provide  themselves  with  slates,  so 
that  each,  even  the  youngest,  might  be  employed  when  not  reciting.  I  also  requested  that 
lis  soon  as  children  entered  the  second  part  of  the  first  book  they  diould  have  a  daily  lesson 
at  least  on  the  Multiplication  Table.  On  my  first  visit  I  requested  the  teachers  not  to  pro- 
mote, except  in  first  classes,  until  my  return,  when  we  could  promote  together.  This  rule 
was  rigidly  adhered  to  in  most  cases,  and  in  consequence  it  was  necessary  to  examine  very 
thoroughly  the  work  of  every  class,  thus  giving  the  inspector  a  very  large  amount  of  labour. 
In  some  cases  10  hours  were  spent  in  examining  and  arranging  classes  in  a  single  room.  I 
may  state  that  the  examination  throughout  was  conducted  orally. 

On  my  second  tour  in  1872  I  introduced  a  system  of  examination  new  to  a  laige  ma- 
jority of  tiie  Schools.  I  mean  a  written  examination  in  all  classes.  I  had  previously 
notified  teachers  that  the  slate  and  blackboard  must  be  used  more  extensively,  and  finding  » 
certain  amount  of  carelessness  in  this  respect,  I  determined  to  put  all  Schools  to  a  test  in  a 
practical  way.  I  had  sets  of  questions  printed,  taking  only  the  most  important  subjects  at 
first,  viz. :  Spelling  and  Etymology,  Grammar,  Qeography,  Arithmetio  and  Composition,  Ur 
these  of  course  were  added  Keading  and  Writing. 
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The  (juestionB  prepared  were  exceedingly  simple,  but  at  the  same  ,time  practleal,  and 
were  sabmitted  to  the  pupils  of  eveiy  SohooL 

After  a  thortnigh  written  examination  in  every  School,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  on  tk 
whole  I  found  the  Schools  much  below  my  expectations.  Some  Schools  did  very  wdL,  otba^ 
did  fair  work,  but  tibe'great  majority ^ are  not  doing'  the  work  that  should  be  dona  Why  l 
this  ?  Teachers  have  not  been  thorough  enough  in  laying  the  foundations  while  pupils  are  b 
the  first  book.  It  has  been  hurry  on,  quantity,  not  quality,  considered.  No  wonder  that  ▼> 
meet  with  those  who  complain  of  the  want  of  knowledge  of  practical  things  possessed  by  t> 
many  boys  and  girls  graduating  from  our  Schools.  Need  it  be  wondered  at,  when  pupilf  vk 
are  studying  Proportion  cannot  work  correctly  a  simple  question  in  Simple  Addition,  in  en- 
cases out  of  ten,  as  was  reaUy  my  experience  ?  So  long  as  such  a  system  of  teaching  prevaiis, 
so  long  as  mere  timeservers  are  in  the  profession,  just  so  lo&g  will  the  pupils  of  sach  go  oe 
from  the  School-room  not  prepared  to  enter  properly  into  the  duties  of  life.  I  sincerely  tnw 
that  the  difficulty  spoken  of  will  soon  disappear  under  the  present  system.  While  I  speak 
thus,  in  justice  to  a  very  larg^  number  of  teachers,  I  am  bound  to  bear  very  willing  testimoaj 
to  the  very  great  ability  and  perseverance  shown  in  th^performance  of  their  work.  Many  el 
the  teachers  are  young,  and  are  only  too  willing  to  do  all  they  can,  as  is  evinced  by  the  maoj 
questions  asked  by  them  respecting  matters  pertaining  to  School  work  when  passing  fnsL 
School  to  School 

Table  showing  the  number  present  on  Day  of  ExaminaHon : — 


Namb  op  Township. 

First  FoiHL 

let 
Form. 

2nd. 
Form. 

3rd. 
Fonn. 

4th. 
Form. 

5th. 
Form. 

etfa. 

Fonn. 

Total 

Ist. 

2nA      2nd.  R. 

Aflhfield 

99 

78 

72 

166 

101 

172 

88 

65 

87    i      145 
47            87 
61            7^ 

331 
212 
206 
386 
282 
362 
295 
193 

155 
79 
76 
73 

105 
60 

135 
68 

62 
25 
33 
25 
62 
20 
94 
30 

37 
22 
30 
14 
62 
14 
55 
15 

5 

'.90 

4 

^•» 

Goderich 

HI'i 

Hay 

120 
61 
76 
82 
51 

100 
120 
104 
127 

77 

4V<^ 

StAillpy 

11 
5 

m 
m 

Stephen 

UsDcane  



1 

21 
6 

2 

WestWawanosh  

Total 

839 

693 

833 

2257 

751 

351 

249 

52 

2 

I  found  fair  pronnnciation,  hut  in  very  few  cases  was  there  that  expression  neecfisaiy  to 
make  Beading  interesting.  There  was  too  much  of  the  humdrum  monol^ny ;  bat  the  sat- 
jeet  is  one  in  which  the  pupils  were  most  proficient. 

«  The  average  per  cent,  by  township  is,  Ashfield,  72;  Colbome,  70^;  Goderich,  66 
Hay,  68 ;  Stanley,  70 ;  Stephen,  66 ,  Usborne,  72  j  Wawanosh,  70.     Average,  69. 

ladling  and  Etymology  were  well  taught  in  vpry  many  Schools,  but  in  some,  words  cc^- 
rectly  spelled  were  ihe  exception  not  the  rule.  The  pupils  of  Ashfield  received  credit  &r  5*' 
percent.;  Colbome,  65 J;  Goderich,  55:  Hay,  64;  Stanley,  58J;  Stephen,  55^;  Usbfflfc 
59 ;  Wawanosh,  59.     Average,  69  per  cent. 

The  subject  of  Grammar  should  be  taken  up  when  pupils  are  reading  in  the  Thiri 
Beader,  junior  class.  The  method  too  frequently  adopted  is  to  place  a  text  book  in  th 
hands  of  a  pupil  and  require  him  to  prepare  a  task.  Such  a  plan  with  young  puplb  i" 
merely  a  waste  of  time.  The  foUowing  results  show  too  clearly  that  proper  attention  has  d^ 
been  given  to  this  important  but  too  much  neglected  subject  I  may  state  that  in  veiy  iff 
Schools  did  I  find  the  subject  ignored  in  the  proper  classes.  As  a  general  rule  the  subject 
wafl  much  better  taught  in  the  Senior  than  in  Junior  classes. 

The  following  are  the  averages  in  each  township : — 

Ashfield,  53X  per  cent;  Colbome,  60;  Goderich,  48;  Hay,  56;  Stanley,  5:'^: 
Stephen,  55 ;  Usbome,  61 ;  Wawanosh,  57.  Average.  55^  per  cent  In  second  form  tk 
average  is  only  38  per  cent 

The  Geography  as  a  rule  was  wretchedly  bad  in  junior  classes,  and  even  in  senior  classes 
The  most  a]i»urd  definitions  were  ^ven,  and  apparently  with  the  consent  of  the  tead^er  wbo 
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ihought  aU  was  right  when  the  followiog  definition  of  Equator  was  written :  <'  The  Eqnator 
s  a  line  passing  through  the  oentre  of  the  earth." 

The  following  qn^tions  were  given  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  Junior  and  Third  Reading 


1.  Write  down  the  name  of  the  township  and  county  in  which  you  live. 

2.  Which  point  of  the  compass  is  opposite  the  east  1 

3.  Name  three  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  land. 

4.  Name  three  of  the  natural  divisions  df  the  water. 

5.  In  what  township  is  the  county  town  situated  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  I  received  a  great  variety  of  answers.  Fully  50  per  cent 
>f  t^e  pupils  did  not  answer  the  qnestion  fully,  and  sometimes  not  a  single  scholar  in  the  class 
(OTild  tell  in  what  township  he  lived.  Some  said  Africa,  a  very  large  number  said  America, 
)at  whether  in  North  or  South  America  they  could  not  tell,  many  saying  South.  It  has  been 
>f  too  frequent  occurrence  that  pupils  are  taught  a  knowledge  of  all  other  countries  before 
earning  th^  geography  of  that  country  in  which  they  propose  to  spend  all  their  days. 

Pupils  of  Ashfield  average  48Jj|per  cent.  ;  Colbome,  58 ;  Goderich,  44 ,  flay,  53 ; 
Stanley,  47 ;  Stephen,  49 ;  Usbome,  o3 ;  Wawanosh,  50.  Average,  50  per  cent.  Average 
narks  given  on  the  paper  given  as  an  example,  31  per  cent. 

If  mathematics  are  to  be  of  any  use  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  pupils  be  trained  to 
^ork  correctly.  Unless  this  is  the  case,  the  knowledge  gained  is  a  positive  injury  instead  of  a 
benefit.  In  order  to  acquire  correctness  in  working,  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  teach- 
.ng  Addition  and  Subtraction,  With  these  well  grounded,  good  mathematical  scholars  may 
3e  made,  but  not  without.  In  many  Schools  this  work  is  very  imperfectly  peribnned.  I 
:hink  that  I  can  safely  assert  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  'our  pupils  have  not  thoroughly 
earned  the  rules  above  named. 

The  following  questions  were  given  to  Third  Class  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  who  are  ez« 
)eoted  to  work  Multiplication,  Division,  the  Compound  Rules  and  Reduction,  ascending  and 
lesoending : — 

Set  down  in  Arabic  Numerals  the  numbers  : 

Seven  thousand  and  seventy-seven ;  five  thousand  and  six. 

2.  Set  down  in  Roman  Numerals  the  numbers  : 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  ;  three  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

3.  Add  together,  307,  590,  2045,  709,  3476,  236. 

4.  Add  together,  836,  54,  1110,  309,  68,  450. 

5.  From  503007  take  213098. 

6.  From  81170620  take  29041072. 

In  these  questions,  involving  only  the  writing-  of  numbers.  Addition  and  Subtraction, 
kod  worked  by  children  well  advanced  in  years,  some  of  them,  before  the  reoi^anization  of 
he  Schools,  reading  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Books,  we  only  get  an  average  of  52  per  cent., 
>ne  class  getting  as  low  as  22  per  cent.,  while  several  only  succeeded  in  securing  23  per  cent. 

The  averse  of  all  classes  in  the  several  townships  is,  Ashfield,  50  per  cent. ;  Colbome, 
>2i;  Goderich,  50;  Hay,  60;  Stanley,  4^;  Stephen,  67J ;  Usborne,  50  j  Wawanosh,  59. 
Average  of  district,  53^  per  cent. 

Composition^  so  fiur  as  a  subject  to  be  taught  in  schools  is  concerned,  was  almost  entirely 
gnored.  My  attempts  in  introducing  it  have  not  been  fruitful  so  &r,  but  I  expect  to  reap 
he  harvest  on  my  next  round  of  visits.  Very  many  pupils  could  write  nothing  when  '^  The 
Jo'W ''  was^ven  for  subject.  One  of  my  questions  to  scholars  in  the  Senior  Third  Class 
ras,  "  write  four  sentences  about  the  cow.''     Very  often  I  received  such  as  the  following : 

The  cow  kicks.         The  cow  jumps.         The  cow  eats.         The  cow  gives  milk. 

"  The  cow  kicks  "  was  a  favourite  answer,  and  given  by  a  very  large  number — ^probably 
aany  of  them  had  practical  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  their  statement. 

There  is  no  subject  that  really  requires  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  there 
3  no  more  important  branch  of  a  Public  School  education. 

On  account  of  the  desks  being  in  very  bad  repairs  in  many  of  the  Schools,  and  owing  to 
[leir  crowded  condition,  it  is  useless  to  expect  good  JFritirvg.  In  too  many  cases,  because  of 
le  carelessness  of  parents,  pupils  are  not  properly  supplied  with  suitable  copy  books ;  in- 
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deed,  in  one  Sohool  I  found  only  one  oopy  book.  In  many  inrtaaoee  I  found  Uiai  teadiezs 
paid  no  attention  to  writing,  allowed  pupils  to  write  or  not  write,  as  they  pleased.  M(b« 
attention  must  be  paid  to  tbe  subject  in  future.  The  average  mark  thronghout  the  distiiet 
is  69  per  cent 

The  subjects  named  are  of  vital  importance  in  any  system  of  education,  and  more  psr 
ticularly  in  a  young  country  such  as  oura.  It  will  be  my  oooatant  aim,  while  not  o^eetiaE 
the  other  subjects  required,  to  give  very  great  prominence  to  these. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  report,  I  may  state  once  more  that  the  same  test  was  gi^ 
to  all  pupils  of  the  same  class,  five  different  sets  of  questions  being  required.  The  result  hb 
been  that  I  have  fairly  taken  stock  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  in  aU  the  Schools,  and  fron 
this  time  forth  I  will  be  able  to  report,  as  I  sincerely  hope,  a  very  great  amount  of  progress  i? 
time  rolls  onwards.  The  result  of  the  whole  examination  by  townships  was,  Ashfield,  bi\ 
per  cent.  ;  Colbome,  60  ;  Qoderich,  51  ;  Hay,  57;  Stanley,  53 J;  Stephen,  55  ;  UsbwDej 
58}  ;  Wawanosh,  56^.  I  may  also  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  spent  on  an  average  during 
the  year  9}  hours  in  each  Sohool,  being  one-half  more  than  is  required  by  law. 

Through  the  kindness  of  William  Young,  Esq.,  fifty  dollars  worth  of  books  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  Schools  of  the  Township.  At  ^kneeting  of  teachers  it  was  resolved  tc 
hold  a  competitive  examination  some  time  during  the  month  of  December.  It  was  also  d^ 
cided  that  three  pupils  be  selected  from  each  form  in  each  School,  and  that  the  test  should  be 
form  against  form.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory,  the  children  and  teachers,  and  I  mij 
say  the  parents,  were  all  stimulated  to  do  their  utmost.  It  has  created  an  interest  in  School 
work  that  must  bear  good  fruit  I  trust  that  during  the  present  year  such  friendly  gather- 
iDgs  will  take  place  in  each  township,  as  I  am  confident  such  meetings  afford  a  hcaltfay 
stimulant  to  all  concerned. 

The  law  declares  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  attend  School.  The  law  declares  t<f 
that  every  chUd  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  shall  attend  during  four  months  of  the  year. 
The  law  also  declares  that  every  Section  must  provide  adequate  School  accommodaiion,  for  al 
pupils  in  the  Section.  The  want  of  proper  room  is  much  felt  in  several  sections.  The 
Bonourable  the  Attorney-General  has  given  as  his  opinion  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  must  enforce  the  law.  I  am  called  upon  to  do  it  by  him,  and  while  I  shall  regret 
exceedingly  if  I  am  compelled  to  withhold  the  grant  from  any  School,  still  it  is  my  duty  so 
to  do  where  the  law  is  openly  set  at  defiance,  and  however  disagreeable  it  may  be  I  mubt  dc 
it.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  very  few  cases  exist  where  trustees  are  not  wiuing  to  complj 
within  reasonable  time.  However,  I  have  been  very  lenient  hitherto,  not  having  withheld  a 
single  grant.  Now,  however,  no  grant  wiU  be  paid  without  a  promise  from  trustees  thit 
needed  improvement  wiU  be  made  within  a  satisfactory  time. 

I  proposed  embodying  in '  my  report  a  strong  recommendation  in  favour  of  eetablishii^ 
Township  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  giving  full  particulars  as  to  the  working  of  such  in  otbc 
counties,  but  as  the  Government  proposes  to  bring  forward  a  measure  with  such  an  object  h 
view,  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  suit  the  views  of  all  that  objected  to  Township  Boards  a^ 
formed  under  the  present  law,  I  shall  only  give  the  foUowii^  as  among  the  many  ben^ti  v 
be  realized  by  abandoning  the  present  School  Section  system : 

1.  It  would  secure  just  as  many  Schools  as  tRe  necessities  of  the  community  demandcc. 
each  being  an  integral  part  of  one  central  organization,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ead: 
individual. 

2.  It  would  dispense  with  a  large  number  of  School  officera 

3.  It  would  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation. 

4.  It  would  furnish  more  uniform  and  equal  advanta^  and  privileges  to  evoj  dtifec 

5.  It  would  allow  the  child  to  attend  School  where  his  own  interests  would  oe  beet  ccsh 
served,  with  no  restraint  save  what  the  general  interests  might  require. 

6.  It  would  prevent  strife  about  district  lines. 

7.  It  would  diminish  the  aggregate  expenditure  for  Schools. 

8.  It  would  secure  a  more  efficient  system  of  School  mspection  and  supervisioB. 

9.  It  would  secure  permanency  of  supervision. 

10.  It  would  secure  a  greater  permanency  of  teachers. 

11.  It  would  secure  a  better  class  of  teachers. 

12.  It  would  secure  a  better  compensation  to  competent  teachers,  and  leas  empkjineat 
for  incompetent  ones. 
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13.  It  will  secure  better  Sobool  houses. 

14.  It  will  secure  greater  facilities  to  teaobers  for  reference  and  illustration. 

15.  It  will  ensure  Schools  in  every  district,  and  prevent  a  bare  majority  from  depriving 
J,  respeotable  minority  of  School  privileges. 

16.  It  will  tend  to  diminish  neighbourhood  quarrels. 

17.  It  would  ensure  the  employment  of  fewer  nephews  and  nieces,  sisters  and  sisters-in- 
law. 

18.  It  would  insure  a  larger  aggregate  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  each 
gchooL 

19.  It  would  render  possible  competitive  examinations. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  I  found  a  difficulty  in  supplying  teachers  for  the  Schools. 
1  granted  a  large  number  of  permits,  and  during  the  year  not  one  School  was  dosed  for 
want  of  a  properly  qualified  teacher. 

County  op  Kent. 

Edmund  B.  Harrison,  Esq. — In  two  instances  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  disregard 
the  *'  New  Regulations  "  and  '^  Programme  of  Studies/'  to  do  without  the^  Government 
and  Municipal  Grants,  and  to  support  a  private  School,  but  after  some  explanations  on  my 
part,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  expense  and  difficulties  a  private  School  would  most 
likely  produce,  the  above  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  arbitrary  or  unnecessary.  I  might  in 
justice  say  that  such  opposition  has  been  generally  the  result  of  misconception. 

Many  have  said,  *'  I  am  glad  there  is  a  prospect  of  having  things  about  our  Schook 
better  done,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Our  new  School-houses  are  more  commodious  and  more 
comfortably  seated  than  those  built  prior  to  1871,  but  there  are  only  a  few  that  have  shade 
irees  near  them. 

The  marks  obtained  by  candidates  at  the  varied  examinations  on  School  law  and  educa^ 
tion  were  very  low.  Object  lessons,  except  by  a  few  teachers,  are  either  barely  taught,  or 
not  taught  at  all. 

The  teaching  on  the  whole  is  more  thorough,  especially  in  the  meaning  of  words,  and  on 
the  subjects  of  the  Reading  Lessons,  but  we  are  much  in  need  of  a  larger  staff  of  trained 
Teachers. 

Public  School  Library  books  are  scarcely  asked  for,  while  the  Sabbath  School  Library 
books  appear  to  be  in  demand.  I  think  this  is  owing  to  the  constant  accession  of  new  books 
to  the  latter,  while  the  former  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  new  books  since  they  were  first 
established. 

County  of  Lambton,  East. 

Geo.  W.  Boss,  Esq.,  M.  P. — The  total  School  population  of  my  Division,  as  compiled 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Trustees  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1871,  was  5,707  ;  of 
that  number  4,461  were  enrolled  upon  the  Registers  the  first  half  of  this  year,  and  4,360  the 
second  half.  The  following  shows  the  number  present  and  roistered  in  each  Township  at 
the  time  of  my  two  separate  visits : — 

Registered  Ist  Half.      Pi^sent  Ditto.      Registered  2iid  Half.    Present  Ditto. 

Bosanquet 1,058     753     1,064     498 

Brooke 690     419     687     341 

Euphemia 569     198     -..       325     221 

.  Plympton 1,234     865     1,189     670 

Warwick 910     544     1,105     600 

Comparing  the  attendance  at  the  visit  in  1872,  with  the  corresponding  visit  in  1871^  I 
obtain  the  following : — 

Bosanquet,  1871  443  1872     498 

Brooke           *'      343  "       341 

Euphemia      "       177  "       221 

Plympton       "      646  «        670 

Warwiok        "      529  «          600 
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This  shows  a  slight  increase  in  all  the  Townships  in  my  Diyision,  or  an  increase  of  193 
in  the  whole  Division,  the  total  number  present  being  2,330,  as  against  2,137  in  1871.  The 
average  attendance  per  School  in  each  Township,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  as  foUows : — 

Bosanquet,  1871  34    1872  41 

Brooke  "      34     "  34 

Euphemia      "      35 "  32 

Plympton       *<      34     "  35 

Warwick        «      44     "  46 

The  smallness  of  the  average  attendance  at  oar  Schools,  compared  with  the  nnmber 
entered  upon  the  Register,  is  something  that  loudly  calls  for  comment  A  glance  at  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  statement  will  show  the  serious  delinquency  existing  in  regard  to  this 
matter — a  delinquency  of  which  Teachers  complain  very  much,  as  it  militates  both  against 
their  popularity  and  usefulness.  The  average  attendance  in  Bosanquet  was  lees  than  70 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  registered ;  Brooke  somewhat  the  same ;  Euphemia  70  per 
cent. ;  Plympton  about  55  per  cent. ;  and  Warwick  only  about  50  per  cent. 

Nor  does  the  average  for  the  last  half-year,  as  exhibited  by  the  Trustees'  Report,  contain 
much  more  gratifying  evidence  of  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  our  School  population,  as 
the  following  shows : — 


Registered  in  Bosanquet. . .  1 ,058  Average  by  Trustees'  Report, 

"  Brooke 690  ** 


Euphemia ...  569 
Plympton....  1,234 
Warwick....      910 


590 
374 
331 
810 
637 


The  work  to  be  done  in  securing  a  more  regular  attendance  at  the  Public  School  Ib  one 
to  a  great  extent,  beyond  the  power  and  reach  of  the  law ;  nothing  but  the  mutual  interest  of 
the  parent  and  the  child  in  securing  a  good  education  will  fill  the  School  day  by  day.  How  to 
excite  that  interest  more  fully ;  how  to  make  the  child  feel  it  a  great  disappointment  not  to 
get  to  School,  and  the  parent  a  great  loss  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  child,  is  the  great 
problem  now  to  be  solved.  Truly  more  than  one-half  the  motive  power  of  our  Educa- 
tional  Institutions,  particularly  our  Public  Schools,  is  wasted  or  nullified  by  irregularity  of 
attendance. 

Salaries  of  Teachers, 

But  very  little  of  a  financial  character  comes  under  my  observations.  I  can  only  ^ve 
the  average  salaries  of  the  Teachers  as  compared  with  last  year,  leaving  you  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

Bosanquet,  1871  $296  1872  $308 

Brooke           '*  271  "  277 

Euphemia      «  317  "  365 

Plympton       «  324  " 323 

Warwick        "  292  «  309 

Being  an  average  of  $318  as  against  $300  the  previous  year.     The  average  salary  of  Female 
Teachers  in  the  whole  Division  is  $243. 

Studies — Progress, 

In  r^ard  to  the  studies  pursued  in  our  Public  Schools,  I  have  to  report  very  m^ach 
as  I  did  last  year,  that  a  great  amount  of  work  has  to  be  done  in  the  rudimentary 
branches,  before  the  whole  Programme  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  can 
with  safsty  and  profit  be  taken  up.  My  own  aim  has  been  to  secure  a  much  higher  degree 
of  efficiency  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  before  occupying  much 
lime  with  other  bf  anches.     In  rural  districts  a  great  many  of  the  pupils  leave  School  at  a 
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very  6«rly  age,  and  this,  together  with  their  insularity  when  professedly  at  School,  keeps 
them  very  far  behiad.  In  fact,  fully  one  half  the  time,  the  majority  are  absent  altogether, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  other  half  is  taken  up  reviewing  work  previoasly  gone  over.  The 
following  summary  of  the  whole  work  of  the  Division,  as  compared  with  last  year,  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  present  standmg  of  the  Schools  : — 

Number    in 


Ist    Reader,     1871 

...      698     ... 

..     1872    ... 

...        746 

2nd       "             '^      .. 

...      411     .... 

li 

...       636 

3rd        "             "      .. 

....      498     .-.. 

u 

...       602 

4th        "             *'      .. 

....   •  293     ... 

a 

...        .342 

5th        "             '' 

....      260     ... 

u 

196 

Writing "       .. 

..     1,061     ... 

t( 

...     1,099 

Grammar,            " 

...      506      ... 

(( 

...        768 

Geography...        '* 

....      776     ... 

(( 

...       800 

Arithmetic. 

...  1,132     ... 

u 

...     1,159 

English  History  »*      ., 

....      154     ... 

a 

...       135 

Canadian     "       " 

...        75     ... 

n 

71 

Geometry.  *' 

9     ... 

11 

Algebra    *' 

..        18     .... 

ti 

6 

Lectures, 

In  this  department  of  my  work  I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  circumstaDces  would  per- 
mit to  comply  with  the  School  Act.  In  some  cases  I  have  even  done  more  than  the  Act  re- 
quires. There  being  no  time  specified  for  delivering  lectures  and  the  instructions  to  Inspec- 
tors (See  sec.  91,  sub.  sec.  4,  visitation  of  Schools)  forbidding  any  notice  to  be  sent  in  ad- 
vance, I  felt  that  in  order  to  reach  the  people  to  any  great  extent,  due  notice  should  be  given 
of  the  public  lecture.  Accordingly  I  informed  the  Teacher  by  post  of  the  time  and  object  of 
the  lecture  (generally  the  evening)  and  thus  secured  a  fsdr  attendance  of  the  ratepapers  of 
the  Section.  1  have  lectured  in  all  the  School-houses  in  my  Division  with  only  two  or  three 
exceptions.  What  good  will  result  time  alone  can  tell,  suffice  to  say  that  I  have  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  those  matters  in  regard  to  which  I  considered  the  people  either  indiffer- 
ent or  negligent,  and  endeavoured,  while  being  instructive,  to  be  as  practical^  as  possible. 

Programme  of  Studies. 

In  the  instructions  to  Inspectors  it  is  enjoined  that  the  ^*  Programme  of  StudieB"  drawn 
up  by  th^  Council  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  strictly  followed,  "  nor  shall  any  subject  in 
the  course  be  omitted."  In  endeavouring  to  carry  out  this  part  of  my  instructions  I  have 
encountered  obstacles  which,  in  the  interest  of  many  of  the  pupils  attending  our  rural  Schools 
are  absolutely  insuperable.  So  far  as  the  first  four  forms  is  concerned  the  matter  is  com- 
paratively easy,  and  Teachers  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  general  compliance.  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  forms,  however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  conformity  in  a  single  instance. 
As  already  said  in  a  former  part  of  this  report,  a  great  many  pupils  attend  School  but  a 
short  time  during  the  year,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  certain  studies  which  they 
deem  of  pressing  necessity  ;  and  neither  parents  nor  Trustees  are  willing  to  have  the  time  oi 
such  pupils  occupied  except  in  those  studies.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  finding 
fault  with  the  Programme.  On  the  whole  its  design  is  good  and  something  of  a  similar  kind, 
has  long  been  required  in  our  Public  SchoMs.  But,  still  I  find  that  a  rigid  compliance  with 
all  its  details  would  be^  regarded  as  a  revdtUionary  act,  which,  I  am  convinced  would 
be  damaging  to  the  interests  of  education  at  the  present  time.  Some  alterations  might  be 
made  which,  while  keeping  the  whole  scheme  intact  would  render  it  more  convenient,  and  I 
think  also  more  popular.  Instead  of  dividing  the  Schools  into  six  forms  or  classes,  as  is  now 
the  case,  if  the  reading  books  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  classification  and  the  School  ac- 
cordingly divided  into  five  classes,  the  Teacher  would  have  a  more  definite  line  of  division, 
and  could,  therefore,  secure  a  more  ready  compliance.  The  pupils  would  also  feel  that  in 
order  to  he  promoted  to  a  more  advanced  reader,  a  certain  efficiency  in  other  branches  was 
neoessaz^,  and  their  anxiety  to  procure  this  promotion  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion. 
Besides  in  many  of  our  rural  Schools,  the  number  in  the  3rd  and  4th  readers  does  not  exceed 
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6  or  10.  To  sabdivide  a  olafls  of  this  sixe  is  to  multiply  the  labours  of  the  Teacher,  and 
prevents  that  emulation  and  enthusiasm  so  desirable  in  Public  School  work.  In  my  experi- 
enoe  of  the  working  of  the  ^'  Programme''  I  belieye  the  changes  above  referred  to  would  be  at 
onoe  popular  and  beneficial,  and  remove  many  causes  of  annoyance  arising  out  of  my  attempts  t> 
secure  anything  like  a  reasonable  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  School  Act.  Bt 
this  change  the  amount  of  labour  required  need  not  be  at  all  diminished — the  UArd  fonu 
being  merely  required  to  do  the  work  laid  out  for  the  2nd  and  3rd,  and  the  4th  form  the 
work  laid  out  for  the  4th  and  5th. 

Method  of  Instruciion. 

Question  14  of  Detailed  Report  was  of  so  oomprehenclive  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be 
answered  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  small  space  allotted  ;  I  have  therefore  chosen 
this  way  of  informing  the  Department  on  this  important  point  Speaking  in  general  terms, 
the  greatest  defect  in  the  **  Method  of  Instruction  " '  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Teachers  Ij^ 
the  purely  routine  character  of  the  work.  They  enter  but  little,  and  in  many  cases  none  at 
all,  into  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  If  an  answer  is  given  to  a  (]^ue6tion  in  the  tcords  t*f 
the  hook,  it  is  all  that  is  required.  There  is  no  attempt  at  ascertaining  whether  the  scholar 
understands  the  scope  of  the  answer.  In  fact  some  Teachers  seem  to  prefer  this  sort  of 
answering — the  result  being  that  such  scholars  utterly  fail  when  examined  beyond  the  meregt 
routine.  I  find  this  defect  particularly  common  in  Grammar,  C^eography  and  Arithmetic. 
Scholars  who  have  gone  through  Etymology  are  often  unable  to  give  the  reason  for  the  aim 
plest  proposition.  All  they  know  is  that  it  is  so,  because  the  hook  says  so.  Similarlj  with 
Arithmetic  and  Geography ;  many  can  tell  the  shape  of  the  earth,  but  few  oan  give  the 
reasons  for  their  belief 

There  seems  also  to  be  a  great  neglect  of  the  really  praciical  part  of  School  work.  Rules 
^re  committed  to  memory,  the  brain  is  crammed  with  formulsB  and  facts  ;  but  there  is  no 
mental  assimilation  or  digestion  of  those  facts.  In  short,  the  great  error  is  a  lack  of  the 
inductive  and  the  praciical  on  one  hand,  and  too  much  hook  work  and  7'ote  on  the  other. 

Standing  of  Teachers. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  standing  of  the  Teachers  for  the  ourreot 
year: — 

Number  holding  a  Permit  merely 6 

"            "        Normal  Certificate 7 

3rd  Class  New  System  or  Law 18 

Ist      "     Old  County  Certificate 11 

2nd     "          "                   "             21 

3rd      **           **                    "             2 

The  ^'  Tone  and  Spirit "  of  thcSchools,  as  compiled  from  Detailed  Report,  is  as  follows 
Excellent,  11 ;  Goody  25  ;  Fair,  15 ;  Middling,  10 ;  Inferior,  1. 

The  ''  State  of  Discipline  "  is  as  follows :  Excellent,  11 ;  Good,  33 ;  Fair,  9 ;  MiddliT^: 
6,  and  Inferior  3.  The  number  of  Teachers  who  have  read  some  work  on  the  profession  i$ 
29  ;  those  who  have  not  read  any,  36. 

In  43oncluding  my  Report,  permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  you,  sir,  as  th« 
Head  of  the  Education  Department,  for  your  courtesy  and  promptness  in  attending  to  al 
mutters  reauiring  your  assistance.  I  trust  that  yoti  may  long  be  spared  to  assist  the  cause  (^ 
popular  Education  in  this  Province,  and  by  your  matured  experience  to  direct  a  work  thi: 
has  already  accomplished  so  much  for  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the  people. 

COUNTT   OF    B88RX,    NORTHv 

Theodule  Girardot,  Esq, — I  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  Report  that  no  less  than  ten  oe? 
Schools  would  be  built  in  1872.  I  am  happy  to  state  that,  instead  of  ten,  sixteen  were  baiit 
fourteen  of  which  are  good  frame  structures,  with  large  and  well- ventilated  room^  >.'<-^- 
of  them  have  lobbies,  and  four  of  them  have  two  rooms,  in  order  to  have  two  Teachers.  Tr« 
of  the  Schools  are  log  ;  they  have  been  built  by  coloured  people,  in  a  coloured  School  St  * 
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tioQ ;  it  Ib  as  much  as  they  could  do.  Sandwich  East  built  six  new  School-houses ;  Ander- 
don,  one  (coloured) ;  Maidstone,  three  ;  Rochester,  five :  Tilbury  West,  one.  Besides  these 
idxteen  new  buildings,  five  others  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  all  of  them  haye  nice 
and  well-fenced  lots.  Seven  School  Sections,  which  had  School-houses,  fenced  their  sites.  All 
this,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  show  you  how  well  the  Regulations  in  regard  to  School  buildings 
have  worked,  and  that,  without  any  opposition  from  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one 
seemed  to  be  anxious  to  have  a  fine  School-house.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  :  in  one 
case  the  Trustees  did  not  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  people  in  regard  to  a  School  site ;  an 
arbitration  had  to  take  place,  and  the  arbitrators  decided  in  favour  of  the  site  chosen  by  the 
people.  Two  of  the  Trustees,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  award,  refused  for  several  mon^s  to 
take  any  steps  to  build  a  new  School-house,  which  was  so  much  needed.  I  had  to  threaten 
them  I  would  withdraw  the  County  Grant  from  the  School  Section  ;  then  they  went  to  work, 
but  slowly.  Finally  they  have  now  a  good  School  in  process  of  construction,  with  two  rooms 
and  lobbies.  The  County  Grant  is  not  yet  paid  to  that  Section,  but  as  soon  as  their  School- 
house  shall  be  nearly  completed  I  will  give  the  order  for  it. 

As  you  may  see  in  my  Reports,  several  Sections  furnished  text-books  and  stationery  to 
the  children.  The  Township  of  Tilbury  West  is  remarkable  in  this  respect.  This  method 
has  a  very  good  effect ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  scholars  are  most  of  the  time  poorly  pro- 
vided by  their  parents  with  the  necessary  requisites. 

Being  so  far  from  the  Normal  School,  we  have  only  a  few  Teachers  who  attended  it.  Some 
of  our  old  Teachers  are  doing  very  well  and  render  great  services  to  Education  in  this 
County  :  but  many  others  are  very  deficient  in  School  management.  This  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  Normal  School  in  the  extreme  West,  and  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  every 
Uounty. 

I  have  a  few  Schools  which  are  not  provided  yet  with  Teachers.  In  three  of  them, 
(the  population  being  entirely  French)  the  French  is  acquired  along  with  the  English.  Until 
this  time  I  do  not  know  of  any  qualified  Teachers  who  would  teach  in  those  Schools,  or  even, 
any  who  would  teach  with  permits ;  however  I  hope  to  discover  some  in  a  short  time.  Our 
educated  young  people,  principally  those  knowing  French  and  English,  find  situations  so  easily 
in  Windsor  or  Detroit,  that  very  few  of  them  are  inclined  to  teach  Schools.  I  cannot  end 
without  mentioning  the  Town  of  Sandwich,  which  is  under  my  supervision,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  School-houses  and  sites.  Four  or  five  years  ago  two  nice  brick  buildings  were 
erected  on  beautiful  spots,  over  an  acre  each  and  neatly  fenced  ;  one  for  the  use  of  the  French 
population,  and  the  other  for  the  English.  These  Schools,  which  are  kept  by  first-class 
Teachers,  have  two  departments  each,  and  are  equally  supported  by  the  Town,  along  with  a 
coloured  School.  For  a  small  municipality,  I  can  say  Sandwich  is  ahead  of  many  other 
Towns. 

The  R.  C.  Separate  School  of  Amherstburg,  which  is  also  under  my  supervision,  is  doing 
very  well.  The  Sisters  of  J.  M.  J.  have  a  splendid  convent  in  this  Town  where  they  keep 
two  junior  departments  of  the  R.  C.  School,  the  management  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  senior  department  of  the  same  School  is  kept  by  a  male  Teacher,  and  is  also  doing  well. 

CoiTNTY  OF  Essex,  South. 

James  Belly  Esq. — A  School  Museum  appears  to  be  a  proper  accompaniment  of  the  pre- 
Hcribed  exercise  of  object  lessons.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  no  museum  in  these  Town- 
shipA,  and  that  object  lessons  have  been  too  much  neglected  in  a  large  majority  of  the  Schools, 
the  excuse  being  that  there  is  no  time  for  them.  This,  no  doubt,  is  often  the  case.  But 
this  want  of  time  is  caused  by  the  impsrfect  and  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  School  exer- 
cises are  conducted.  In  the  reading  classes  a  large  portion  of  the  time  for  recitation  is  wasted 
in  correcting  blunders,  to  the  n^lect  of  questioning  and  explanation.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  stated  by  the  Teacher,  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  object  lessons,  that  no  objects  had 
been  provided  for  the  School.  This  is  an  example  of  the  mechanical  routine  spirit,  which 
was  probably  the  rule  in  the  Schools  in  which  almost  all  of  our  Teachers  received  the  whole  of 
their  education.  Few  of  them  have  ever  seen  teaching  done  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  In  the  few 
Schools  which  I  have  examined  this  current  year,  I  have  spent  the  whole  day,  devoting  the 
ifternoon  to  showing  the  children  (individually)  familiar  minute  objects  under  the  micros- 
cope. 
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Colchester  is  the  only  Township  of  the  four  which  possesses  ft  public  library,  and  dieoiLT 
public  School  libraiy  is  in  a  remote  poor  Section  in  the  Township  of  Oosfield.  The  inflnaee 
in  both  cases  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  Every  hour  thus  spent,  especially  by  ym: 
people,  is  so  much  gamed  in  mental  culture,  and  in  Uiat  self-respect  which  is  a  valuahk^ar 
against  loose  conduct. 

There  have  been  some  complaints  about  the  irregularity  attending  the  receipt  of  t^ 
Journal.  The  difficulty  may  probably  be  thus  explained.  Before  the  time  of  &e  ^k 
attention  being  more  particularly  drawn  to  the  subject  of  Schools  by  the  Act  of  1871.  t^ 
Journal  was  much  n^lected  bodi  by  Trustees  and  Teachers ;  sboe  that  time  it  has  bes 
eagerly  sought  after.  But  in  former  years,  from  being  seldom  called  for,  the  Postrntftcr* 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  waste  paper,  and  throwing  it  aside  aooordingi;. 
which  process  was  perhaps  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  not  addressed  to  «ij 
individual,  and  therefore  could  not  be  assorted  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  commeDcemeDi  <^ 
each  vear  Trustees  should  inform  the  Clerk  at  the  Publishing  Office  to  what  name  they  wtA 
it  to  be  addressed.  If  the  much-wished  for  abolition  of  Sections  should  become  law,  UieDpff 
haps  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  each  Teacher,  which  will  meet  that  difficulty. 

CouNTT  OF  Lanark. 

Henry  L.  Slack,  Esq. — During  the  year  1872,  I  visited,  at  least  twice,  all  the  Schooks 
the  County.  I  found  in  operation  117,  in  which  were  16  additional  departments,  emplojioc 
altogether  133  Teachers.  Ten  Schools  were  open  for  six  months  only  during  due  year,  sod 
three  were  closed  altogether.  In  none  of  these  cases  has  the  cause  been  the  want  of  legallj 
(]^ualified  Teachers,  as  will  be  proved  under  another  head ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  rather  ii 
either :  (1),  The  remoteness  of  the  Section  and  the  consequent  difficulty  to  get  a  Teadier  u 
go  there;  (2),  The  inability  to  pay  even  a  fair  salary ;  (3),  The  custom  in  some  Seedoes. 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  of  closing  the  School  for  six  months  in  the  year. 

The  following  table,  embracing  some  of  the  most  prominent  statistics,  may  prove  not  u 
nteresting: — 

Population  of  County  Lanark,  (Census  1871) 27,550 

Total  number  of  children  of  School  age  (5  to  .16) 7,500 

Number  entered  on  Roisters,  1st  h3f  1872 5,457 

2nd        *'       4,915 

Number  present  at  Ist  visit,  1872 2,914 

"               2nd         "         2,858 

Average  1st  half  1872 2,756 

2nd         **       3,620 

"        whole  year 3,188 

The  above  items,  though  not  positively  accurate,  have  been  collected  with  a  great  d& 
of  care,  and  will  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  number  of  children  and  their  attendasee  ti 
School.  The  average,  as  will  be  observed,  falls  considerably  under  one-half  of  the  total  nu 
her  of  children  of  School  age  (which  item,  7,500,  I  know  to  be  under  rather  than  over  t^ 
mark) — whereas  the  numbers  present  on  the  occasions  of  my  visits  are  considerably  beiov  tk 
average.  Indeed,  it  has  been  frequently  my  misfortune  to  find  an  attendance  of  three,  fiw 
seven,  &c.,  in  Sections  where  there  were  fifly,  sixty,  seventy,  &c.,  children  of  School  age.  1( 
is  gratifying,  however,  to  observe  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect 

Compulsory  Attendance. 

It  was  a  wise  provision  of  our  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  compelling  every  ehild,  wit^ 
certain  ages,  to  be  sent  to  School  for  at  least  a  portion  of  every  year ;  but  it  is  muck  t»  ^ 
regretted  that  this  wholesome  legislation  has  not  yet  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  people.  Tb 
statistics  of  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Province,  must  convince  aoj  R- 
flecting  mind  that  this  law  is,  o  a  certain  extent,  a  <<dead  letter.''  In  the  year  1871,  tlwi^ 
38,000  out  of  500,000  children  of  School  age  in  this  Province  are  reported  as  not  having  i^ 
tended  any  School  whatever,  and  in  this  County  the  humiliating  item  cannot  be  set  6ffwn,  Ui 
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last  year,  as  less  than  800.  If  our  Legislature,  through  the  representatiiVB  of  the  people,  has 
enacted  that  there  shall  be  a  Free  School  for  every  child  in  ihe  land,  and  that  every  ddld 
shall  enjoy  that  right,  its  humane  and  patriotic  intentions  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  apathy 
of  an  indifferent  and  a  lawless  people.  It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  have 
been  informed  that  additional  regulations  are  in  contemplation,  which  will  render  it  impera- 
tive on  Trustees  to  appoint  some  person  to  put  this  salutary  provision  of  our  Schools  into 
operation  at  once. 

Operaiions  of  tlie  New  Scliool  Law. 

The  radical  changes  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  School  Law  which  came  into  force 
ID  February,  1871,  are  gradually  being  developed  in  this  County,  and  evidences  are  not  un- 
common of  an  increased  vitality  in  School  affairs.  Yet  there  are  many  draw-backs  to  advance- 
ment, and  paramount  among  all  is  the  unfitness,  so  commonly  to  be  found,  of  the  men 
i^lected  to  administer  the  School  affairs  of  the  Section.  Frequently  those  who  are  best  quidi- 
fied  to  act  as  Trustees  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  position,  either  because  they  begrudge  the 
time  taken  up  bv  the  duties  of  the  office,  or  because  ^^  they  have  no  children  to  send  to  School, 
and,  consequently,  have  no  interest  in  U"  The  consequence  is  that  the  responsibilities  of  this 
important  office  are  left  to  men  whose  education,  position,  views  and  circumstances  should  dis- 
qualify them  for  it.  With  the  experience  that  I  have  had  in  this  matter  in  mv  contact  with 
many  Trustees  of  rural  Sections,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  many  evils  resulting  from  the 
sectional  system  altogether,  I  welcome  with  delight  the  prospect  of  the  projected 

Tomiship  Board  System. 

The  substitution  of  Township  Boards  of  Trustees  for  Trustees  of  Sections  is  being  uni- 
versally discussed  now,  as  the  one  thing  useful  to  give  the  required  impetus  to  the  cause  of 
education ;  and  it  is  one  amendment  to  the  School  Law  which  will  engage  tbe  attention  of 
our  Local  Legislature  during  its  present  session.  Without  presenting  to  your  notice  the 
numerous  and  incontrovertible  arguments  in  favour  of  this  projected  system,  allow  me  to  lay 
before  you  somewhat  succinctly  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  Sectional  and  the  advantages 
of  the   Township  Board  System. 

I. — Disadvantages  of  the  Section  System. 

1.  It  encourages  badly-divided  sections— manv  being  too  small  to  maintain  a  good  School, 
and  the  School-house  not  being  located  in  a  central  position. 

2.  It  does  not  offer  a  proper  supervision  of  the  Schools  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees. 

3.  It  results  in  Teachers  being  engaged  frequently  through  some  local  influence,  on  ac- 
count of  some  family  connection,  or  from  the  fact  that  they  reside  in  the  Section,  and  conse- 
quently can  be  engi^^  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

4.  The  small  and  poor  Sections  are  an  excuse  for  the  employment  of  cheap  and  unquali- 
fied Teachers,  and  for  furnishing  the  adequate  School  accommodation  which  the  law  requires. 

5.  Many  Sections  are  left  without  Schools. 

6.  Some  residents  cannot  send  their  children  to  any  School. 

7.  The  Section  system  results  in'^a  constant  change  of  Teachers,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  Schools. 

II. — Advantages  of  the  Tmtmship  Board  System. 

1.  It  would  necessitate  a  thorough  re-organiiation  of  the  Sections,  which  is  much  to 
be  desired. 

2.  By  its  authority  there  would  be  established  the  exact  number  of  Schools  that  will  be 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  municipality. 

3.  It  would  dispense  with  a  large  number  of  Trustees,  Collectors  and  subordinate  officers^ 
and  thus  simplify  matters  exceedingly  for  all  concerned. 

4.  It  would  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  taxation. 

5.  It  would  secure  uniformity  in  Schools,  all  Sections  being  in  a  position  to  engage  a 
^d  Teacher. 

6.  It  would  allow  the  child  to  attend  any  School  he  chose. 
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7.  It  woald  ensure  better  School-houses,  and  better  and  more  permanent  Teftehen. 

8.  It  would  prevent  the  common  difficulties  about  Section  boundaries. 

9.  It  would  secure  to  the  County  Inspector,  and  through  him  to  the  DepariaaeBt  an 
the  countrj  at  large,  more  reliable  statistics. 

For  these  and  many  otherireasons  too  numerous  to  adduce  here,  I  would  giye  my  Ete 
rapport  to  the  Township  Board  system^  which  would,  I  feel  convinced,  be  a  great  step  k  »: 
vanoe  towards  the  protection  of  our  School  system. 

School  Accommodation. 

One  prominent  feature  in  the  new  School  Law  is  that  which  insists  upon  efvearj  Tns^ 
Corporation  providing  adequate  accommodation  for  all  the  childrra  of  Sdiool  age  resAat 
within  its  Section  or  l)ivision.  There  is  great  necessitv  for  putting  this  law  into  force  in  tb 
as  in  most  counties.  I  drew  your  attention  particularly,  in  my  last  Beport^  to  the  diigrad^ 
ful  condition  of  the  SchooUhouses  in  many  Sections.  1  am  now  able  to  report  a  eonsidm^ 
advance  in  this  respect.  Ten  School-houses,  most  of  them  stone  and  frame,  are  dther  1: 
course  of  construction  or  will  be  during  this  year ;  many  others  have  been  repaired  and  maa 
more  habitable,  while  in  other  instances  land  has  been  purchased  for  play-grounds,  and  «mr 
buildings  erected.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  before  we  can  congratalate  ouree^ 
that  either  the  law  or  the  necessities  of  the  County  are  satisfied. 

Teachers*  Examinaiions. 

Two  examinations  for  granting  certificates  to  Public  School  Teachers  have  been  hfk 
during  the  year — in  the  months  of  July  and  December  last.  At  theee  83  candidates  pr^ 
sented  themselves;  of  whom  45  succeeded  in  obtaining  regular  certificates :  3  Second  Gl»r 
and  42  Third  Class.  This  number,  together  with  77  certificates  granted  in  1871,  15  oi 
certificates,  good  u^til  annulled  ;  and  4  Normal  School  Certificates,  make  a  total  of  141  re^ 
larly-qualified  Teachers — a  number  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  all  our  Schools..  While  we  e&s 
congratulate  ourselves  on  numbers — and  in  this  respect  we  are  in  advance  of  many  oths 
Counties — yet  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  have  saco^ded  s 
obtaining  Third  Class  Certificates  have  proved  themselves  to  be  unsucoessfiLl  as  Teaehef« . 
and  it  would  be  well,  I  think,  if  there  were  a  r^ulation  rendering  it  imperative  for  Trustee 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  County  Inspector  before  engaging  a  Teacher  holding  a  eertifiestf 
of  the  lowest  grade.  I  know  instances  where  Trustees,  having  applications  from  Tetcher* 
holding  Second  Class  Certificates  and  First  Class  until  annulled  under  the  old  system,  hare 
nevertheless,  engaged  those  holding  Third  Class,  and  that,  too,  in  Sections  where  they  kiiev 
that  the  children  were  well  advanced,  and  where  they  had  b^n  in  the  habit  of  eagagiif  i 
superior  Teacher.  For  $50  or  a  $100  a  year  they  sacrifice  their  best  interests^  and  f^ 
**  hiring  a  cheap  Teacher"  they  are  set  down  as  benefactors  !  of  the  community. 

ExaTMnaiion  for  Admission  of  Pupils  to  High  Schools, 

Two  such  examinations  were  held  during  the  year,  at  which  95  pupils  were  admiUed  '<: 
pursue  the  course  of  study  afforded  by  these  institutions.  Care  has  been  taken  in  then  s 
aminations  to  admit  those  only  who  were  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  High  School  work,  p^ 
ticularly  as  in  the  system  about  to  be  adopted  of  " payment  by  results"  not  only  the  vwni? 
attendance,  but  the  absolute  standing,  or  state  of  efficiency  of  the  Schools,  will  be  taka  h- 
consideration.  The  High  School  Inspectors  have  already  been  preparing  the  way  for  tl' 
system  ;  and  in  the  Chief  Superintendent's  Report,  just  issued,  I  observe  that  Perth  Hi^ 
School  is  placed  in  the  second  Class,  Smith's  Falls  in  the  Third,  while  those  of  Caik» 
Place,  Almonte  and  Pakenham  are  marked  Fourth.  There  are  only  four  First  Class  S^iom 
in  the  Province,  being  those  of  Gait,  Hamilton,  Kingston  and  Ottawa.  In  the  elasBificadjr 
•f  the  Schools  in  this  County,  in  my  opinion  Carleton-Place  has  not  reaped  its  deserts.^ 
as  the  classes  are  not  finally  determined,  I  trust  it  will  be  found  a  step  higher  in  the  oo 
Report. 

Lectures. 

During  the  past  year  I  delivered  60  regular  lectures,  where  previous  notice  had  b<^ 
given,  to  audiences  vaiying  from  half-ardosen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  \  and  in  half  m  mwa} 
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more  instances  my  wishes  were  irnstrated  by  notices  sent  not  reaching  the  section  in  time. 
Besides  these  formal  lectures,  I  have  on  all  occasions  endeavoured  to  make  my  visits  to  the 
Schools  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  children,  the  Teacher  and  the  Trustees,  where 
their  attendance  could  be  secured,  by  addressing  them  words  of  instruction,  encouragement 
and  advice.  Where  I  have  hitherto  failed  in  making  appointments,  J  intend  to  ma^e  the 
attempt  during  this  year,  and  trust  ere  long  to  have  given  to  the  public  of  everv  School 
Section  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  the  interest  they  feel  in  a  subject  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  their  present  happiness  and  niture  prosperity. 

Public  Eosamnations  of  Schools. 

The  public  examination  of  children  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  and  friends  is  a 
regulation  much  to  be  commended,  and  one  which  I  am  happy  to  say  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. I  had  the  pleasure  during  the  year  past  of  attendmg  several  such  exhibitions,  and 
was  delighted  to  fnd  the  interest  evinced  by  young  and  old  on  this  School  field-day.  Half- 
yearly  gatherings  of  this  nature,  consisting  of  the  examination  of  the  classes  in  the  different 
subjects  of  instruction  ;  the  presentation  of  the  prizes  gained  during  the  term,  and  granted 
according  to  some  thorough  and  well  defined  system  of  marks,  or  what  is  better,  according 
to  the  Departmental  system  of  '^  merit  cards ;  "  recitations,  addresses,  and  it  may  be  a  feast 
to  the  children,  cannot  but  be  attended  with  results  at  the  same  time  stimulating  to  those 
struggling  up  the  hill  of  learning,  and  pleasing  and  encouraging  to  all.  At  McDonald's 
Comers,  Balderson's  Comers  and  Glen  Tay,  I  attended  very  successful  entertainments  of  the 
above  nature,  and  was  obliged  to  refuse  many  other  kind  invitations  from  other  localities. 
I  trast  Public  Examinations  of  Schools,  thus  conducted,  will  be  found  on  the  increase. 

ScJiool  Work — Some  Defects  Noticed, 

The  principal  defects  that  I  observed  in  my  first  visits  to  the  Schools  were  (1 )  a  want 
of  a  system  of  classification,  and  (2)  a  lack  of  a  thorough  and  intellectual  mode  of  impartine 
knowledge.  The  former  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  uniform  programme  of  studies  had 
not  been  in  use,  and  that  parents  had  interfered  too  much  in  specifying  the  course  of  training 
to  be  pursued  b^  their  children  ;  while  the  latter  found  its  cause  in  the  pernicious  practice 
of  following  a  bookish  routine,  without  a  sufficient  appeal  to  the  observation  and  intelligence 
of  the  pupils.  Too  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  memory,  too  little  to  the  working  of  the 
mind.  A  judicious  use  of  the  excellent  programme  of  studies  authorized  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  habit  of  simple  and  familiar  questioning,  combined  with  lessons 
on  common  objects  have  already  had  the  happy  effect  of  making  a  great  improvement  in  the 
defects  above  noticed. 

Reading, 

No  subject  has  so  much  engaged  the  time  and  attention  of  Teachers,  or  been  more 
pressed  upon  them  by  parents,  than  reading ;  yet  there  is  no  subject  that  I  have  found  so 
little  taught.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  hearing  a  class  read  a  lessorty  and  teaching 
them  how  to  read  it;  between  telling  them  that  they  are  wrong,  and  showing  them  how  to 
do  right.  It  has  very  rarely  fallen  to  my  lot  to  find  a  Teacher  make  a  pupil  read  a  passage 
over,  in  order  to  correct  false  emphasis  or  inflection,  or  to  enter  into  the  subject  with  the 
feeling  that  it  demanded.  The  tedious  monotone,  the  cultivated  nasal  twang,  or  what  is 
equally  disagreeable  and  offensive  to  the  ear,  the  r^ular  cadences  of  the  voice,  are  too  often 
found  to  be  the  characteristics  of  school  reading,  and  too  often  go  on  uninterrupted  and  un- 
eorreeted.  The  passage  selected  is  not  subject  to  sufficient  study  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
recitation,  nor  does  it  partake  enough  of  the  nature  of  a  lesson  at  the  hands  of  the  Teacher. 

Wiiting. 

Generally  speaking,  this  subject  is  not  commenced  with  children  at  as  early  a  period  as 
it  should  be.  In  consequence  I  huve  frequently  found  those  reading  in  the  Third  Book,  and 
occasionally  some  as  far  advanced  as  the  Fourth,  incapable  of  writing  the  simplest  sentence 
either  on  dates  or  in  copy  books.     The  system  that  puts  the  pencil  into  the  child's  hand  as 
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800D  afi  he  has  learned  the  alphabet,  and  combines  a  writing  iesaon  with  eyery  reading  leamn, 
18  one  which  I  have  always  found  attended  with  the  most  iMsnefioial  results. 

Ariihmetu:. 

There  is  a  lamentable  want  of  the  practical  in  teaching  this  important  branch  of  an  ele 
nientary  education.  The  tert  book  is  too  much  adhered  to,  is  in  fact  considered  as  indispen- 
sible,  and  when  pupils  are  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  its  rules  and  formulae,  thej 
have  nothing  upon  which  to  depend.  I  have  frequently  found  those  who  had  worked  through 
all  the  rules  in  an  adyanced  arithmetic,  and  who  were  dubbed  by  the  admiring  Teacher  and 
parent  s^  *'  smart  at  figures/'  effectually  puuled  at  solying  the  question.  ^*  what  part  of  a  di^- 
lar  is  Is.  8d.,  (one  shilling  and  eight  pence) ;  "  and  appeaUng  to  me  in  an  injured  tone  that 
"  they  had  neyer  done  sums  of  that  land." 

English  Grammar  and  ComposUurn.  , 

The  great  end,  as  I  take  it,  of  education  is  to  fit  its  possessor  to  take  a  respectable  posi 
tion  in  the  world,  to  secure  pleasures  and  adyantages  for  self,  and  to  furnish  the  same  to  others. 
Our  mode  of  speech  and  the  faculty  we  haye  of  committing  our  thoughts  to  writing,  thereby 
giying  them  permanency  for  the  information  and  instruction  of  others,  will  always  be  unde- 
niable eyidenccs  of  our  training  and  criteria  of  our  usefulness  and  success.  If  the  grammar 
lesson  does  not  teach  the  pupil  to  "  s^ak  and  write  the  English  language  with  proprieifj"  it 
is  certainly  not  fulfilling  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed.  Passing  oyer  the  gross  gram- 
matical inaccuracies,  which,  in  spoken  and  written  language,  so  commonly  occur  to  us,  coming 
from  the  lips  or  the  pen  of  those  whose  education  in  their  youth  has  been  n^leoted,  how 
often  do  we  find  the  grammarian  so  called,  the  educated,  as  he  would  style  himself,  yes  and 
the  educator,  making  little  or  no  application  of  the  laws  of  language  in  the  r^ulation  of  his 
speech.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  a  gross  absurdity' — and  the  conclusion  has  been  forced 
upon  me  by  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence — to  find  one  endeayouring  to  impress  with  all 
earnestness,  upon  the  wondering  pupils,  the  intricacies  of  grammar,  and  at  the  same  time 
outrageously  yiolating  its  simplest  rules  and  expressions. 

I  haye  offered  these  few  hints  and  suggestions  on  the  aboye  subjects,  which  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  most  common  education,  and  which  it  is  the  intentioi^  of  our  laws  to 
secure  to  eyery  child,  with  the  hopes  of  making  the  instruction  giyen  in  the  Schools  more 
real,  and  better  adapted  to  fit  the  rising  generation  for  the  actiye  duties  and  stem  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  On  some  future  occasion  I  may  take  up  some  of  the  other  subjects,  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  yiews  of  the  best  educationists  of  the  day,  haye  been  incorporated  into 
our  Programme  of  Studies  authorized  for  Public  Schools, 

Inspectors'  Association. 

With  the  yiew  of  obtaining  mutual  assistance  in  the  disohai^  of  our  important  duties, 
and  of  offering,  if  occasion  required,  the  result  of  our  united  deliberations  to  the  consideratioo 
of  those  called  upon  to  mould  our  educational  system,  the  Inspectors  of  this  Proyince  were 
conyenod  in  Toronto  in  August  last,  and  formed  themselyes  into  an  Association.  A  sabee- 
quent  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  city,  and  amendments  and  suggestions  in  connection 
with  the  School  Law  and  official  r^ulations  were  presented  to  the  Chief  Supeiintendent  to 
make  any  use  of  them  he  might  see  fit  in  the  anticipated  legislation  during  this  sessioii. 
In  my  intercourse  with  the  Inspectors  representing  the  educational  interests  of  the  dififerent 
sections  of  the  Proyince,  I  haye  found  that  this  section  compares  fayourably  with  other 
counties  in  School  matters ;  and  I  obserye  that  the  Ohief  Superintendent  in  his  Report  for 
1871  repeats  his  assertion  made  in  the  preyious  year,  yiz : — "  That,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
eastern  section  of  Ontario,  east  of  Kingston — the  County  of  Lanark  excepted — is  far  less  ad- 
yanced and  far  less  progreasiye  than  the  western  part  of  the  Proyince,"  &c.,  Ac. 

Teachers\  Association, 

In  July  last  I  called  together  the  Teachers  of  thfe  County  to  attend  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  forming  an  Association. 
They  cordially  embraced  my  yiews  on  this  subject,  and  the  organisation  of  the  Society  was 
proceeded  with  at  once.     It  has  for  its  object  the  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
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diffisrent  aubjeote ;  reading  papers  for  the  information  and  instmction  of  the  members ;  to 
offer  subjects  for  discussion ;  and  general  interchange  of  opinion.  We  haye  already  held 
three  regular  quarterly  meetings,  which  have  been  well  attended  and  interesting  and  profitable ; 
and  at  our  next,  to  be  held  in  Oarleton  Place  during  the  Easter  holidays,  we  purpose  giving 
an  entertainment,  to  consist  of  addresses,  readings,  dialogues,  songs,  &c.,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  Teachers'  Professional  Library. 

Competitive  Examination. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  particular  subject  referred  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Report,  and  which  I  have  been  charged  by  our  Teachers'  Association 
to  bring  before  your  notice  at  this  session,  viz. — Competitive  Examinations,  Tour  Council  in 
former  years  manifested  your  appreciation  of  such  ezanunations  by  making  liberal  grants  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  prize-books,  to  be  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates.  The 
success  tha£  attended  these  examinations  in  this  County  in  former  years,  and  my  own  exper- 
ience of  them  in  other  parts,  emboldens  me  to  press  the  matter  upon  you  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration. What  I  would  propose  is  that  your  Council,  if  they  deemed  it  wise  and  expedient, 
should  make  a  grant  of  money  for  the  purpose.  You  might  then  appoint  ^  committee  of 
three  or  five  persons  to  apportion  the  money  to  the  several  municipalities  according  to  the 
number  of  children  of  School  age  in  each  ;  to  procure  the  prizes ;  to  fix  the  times  of  the  ex- 
aminations (which  I  should  not  recommend  to  be  held  before  the  end  of  the  year) ;  to  appoint 
the  examiners;  and  generally  to  supervise  all  matters  connected  therewith.  One  examination 
should  be  held  in  some  central  and  convenient  place  in  each  municipality,  and  each  teacher 
limited  to  a  certain  number  of  delegates  to  compete.  In  this  way  the  spirit  of  the  competi- 
tion and  laudable  emulation  to  excel  would  b^n  as  soon  as  the  fact  was  announced  in  the 
School,  in  the  desire  of  all  to  be  chosen  to  represent  the  School  at  the  final  intellectual  contest. 
I  am  satisfied. that  a  grant  from  your  Council  for  this  purpose,  judiciously  administered, 
would  be  fraught  with  incalculable  good  to  pupils.  Teachers,  and  the  County  at  large ;  and  I 
trust,  in  the  interest  of  education,  that  this  petition  from  the  Teachers  will  receive  your 
favourable  consideration. 

DISTRICT  OP    ALGOMA. 

Trustees  of  the  Schools  at  the  Bruce  and  Wellington  Mines, — With  regard  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  Schools,  we  would  remark  that  we  anticipate  a  rather  lar^e  deficit  during  the 
current  year,  as  many  of  the  miners  and  other  labourers  have  removed  fit>m  this  place,  leaving 
their  families  behind  them.  This  will  materially  affect  the  voluntary  and  other  contribu- 
tions. 

City  of  Toronto. 

Rev.  James  Port&r, — As  a  School  year,  the  year  1872  will  be  memorable  for  the  in- 
creased School  accommodation  which  the  School  Board  has  provided  and  projected  ;  for 
tlie  number  of  pupils  under  instruction ;  for  the  employment  of  special  instructors  in 
vocal  music  and  linear  drawing  ;  for  the  addition  to  the  programme  of  School  studies  of 
certain  subjects  enjoined  by  the  School  Law  of  1871  ;  and  for  special  efforts  made  for  the 
promotion  of  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

The  aggregate  number  of  pupils  entered  on  the  several  School  registers,  after  deduct- 
ing those  who  were  entered  a  second  time,  on  being  transferred  from  one  School  to 
another,  was  8,001,  the  average  registered  monthly  attendance  was  5,100,  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  4,070. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  has  increased  from  52  to  61 ;  and,  as  heretofore, 
a  few  certified  teachers  have  been  occasionally  employed,  in  case  of  the  absence,  through 
sickness  or  other  urgent  cause,  of  any  of  the  regular  teachers. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  67,  less  by  three  than  in  the  year 
1871.  Still,  the  number  of  pupils  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  has  been  in  many  in- 
stances excessive.  Thus  far  during  the  nine  months  in  which  the  Church  Street  School 
was  open,  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  Junior  Male  Division  of  that  School  was 
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116  ;  daring  the  seven  months  in  which  the  Bathurst  Street  School  was  open,  the  averagf^ 
daily  attendance  in  the  Junior  Male  Division  was  146,  and  in  the  Female  Jonior  Division. 
152  ;  during  seven  months  in  which  the  Parliament  Street  School  was  open,  the  tcvenp^ 
daily  attendance  in  the  Junior  Division,  Male  Department,  was  105,  and,  thronghont  the 
year,  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  Junior  Male  Division  of  Elizabeth  Street  School 
was  125.  Thus  644  children  were  under  the  charge  of  only  5  teachers,  for  whose  car« 
and  instruction  from  10  to  12  teachers  would  not  have  been  too  many. 

The  cost  of  the  Schools  per  pupil  for  the  year  was  somewhat  larger  than  in  1871  : 
having  exceeded  it  by  4  cents,  if  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  number  r^$- 
tered ;  by  80  cents,  on  the  basis  of  avecage  monthly  attendance ;  and  82  cents  on  thf 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance. 

The  opening  of  the  Church  Street  School  provided  additional  accommodation  for  some 
350  pupils ;  the  opening  of  Bathursf  Street  School  provided  further  accommodation  for 
some  300  pupils  ;  and  the  opening  of  Parliament  Street  School  provided  for  aboat  300 
more.  AQ  these  Schools  have  been  well  attended,  have,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  DiTision 
Rooms,  been  unduly  crowded,  as  has  been  shown  above. 

The  special  instruction  imparted  in  the  several  Schools  in  vocal  music  and  linear 
<irawing,  from  early  in  March,  and  tliroughout  the  remainder  of  the  year,  has  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  culture  of  our  pupils  with  an  equal  reference 
to  refinement  and  utility.  The  education  of  the  ear,  the  voice,  the  eye  and  the  hand,  is; 
not  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  but  is  also  of  unquestionable  practical  importance. 

With  respect  to  the  insertion  in  our  programme  of  studies  of  certain  of  the  subject^^ 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  due  to  the  frequently  expressed  opi- 
nion of  many  parents  and  guardians  and  other  citizens,  to  state  that,  in  their  judgment, 
the  adoption  of  this  course  hafi  been  disadvantageous  to  our  pupils,  as  too  much  dividing 
and  overburdening  their  minds,  and  as  tending  rather  to  superficial  pretension,  than  u» 
solid  and  lasting  acquirement ;  as  well  as  vexatious  to  parents  and  guardians,  on  account 
of  the  needless  and  costly  multiplicity  of  books  required  for  the  purposes  of  Primary  or 
Public  School  Education.  It  certainly  seems  reasonable  that  the  ratepayers  of  a  city  like 
this,  who  furnish  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  means  of  public  education 
should,  through  their  representatives  at  the  Public  School  Board,  have  a  more  complett- . 
if  not  the  exclusive  right  of  prescription  and  control  in  a  matter  of  this  nature. 

It  has  long  been  jfelt  by  members  of  the  Board,  and  by  the  Inspector,  that  there  ib  a 
lamentable  discrepancy  between  the  monthly  registered  number,  and  the  daily  avera^'e 
attendance  of  pupils  in  our  Schools.  Year  after  year,  the  attention  of  our  teachers  has^ 
been  called  to  the  importance  of  giving  effect  to  those  of  the  School  regulations,  which  are 
expressly  intended  to  abate  the  evils  of  truancy  and  unnecessary  absence  from  School,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that,  generally  speaking,  their  duty  in  this  reepect  ha» 
been  faithfuUy  discharged. 

Nor  have  our  Schools  been  singular  as  suggesting  occasion  of  complaint  in  the  par- 
ticular referred  to.  An  invidious  comparison  may  be  easily  suggested  between  the  average 
attendance  in  Toronto  and  in  some  smaller  city  in  which  a  monthly  charge  per  pupil  is  made. 
nominally  for  the  purpose  of  providing  books  and  stationery ;  one  probable  dfect  of  which 
is  that  many  children  are  not  entered  on  the  School  Eegisters,  whose  names  would  other 
wise  be  placed  there  for  the  too  common  parental  purpose  of  "  getting  them  out  of  the 
way,"  and  another  probable  effect  of  which  is  that  the  exacted  fee  being  prepaid  for  iht 
month,  parental  thnft  will  prompt  the  obtaining,  if  possible,  for  the  child,  the  value  of 
this  direct  taxation,  a  species  of  payment  which,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  appears  i<* 
be  more  felt  by  those  who  make  it,  than  a  much  larger  amount  of  an  indirect  description 

In  the  most  recent  Public  School  Report  which  I  have  received  from  the  City  d 
Rochester,  I  find  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  there  for  the  year  endic,^ 
June  28th,  1872,  was  8,751  ;  and  that  the  average  daily  attendance  was  5,147  ;  whereas 
our  total  registered  number  for  the  year  1872  was  8,001  (not  including  duplicate  entries-, 
and  our  daily  average  attendance  4,070.  To  be  precisely  proportionate  to  that  ox 
Rochester,  our  daily  average  attendance  should  have  been  4,705.  The  difference,  how 
ever,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Roches- 
ter "  for  the  last  two  years  or  more  have  had  in  their  employ  two  School  policemen,  one 
for  each  side  of  the  river,  whose  business  it  has  been  to  persuade  or  compel  (idle  an^l 
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vagrant)  children  to  attend  School.     By  this  means  a  considerable  number  have  been  kept 
regularly  at  School,  while  a  few,  through  the  co-operation  of  parents,  have  been  sent  to 
the  Childrens'  Home.     The  work  of  the  policeman,  under  the  limitations  which  public 
opinioD  in  certain  influential  circles  assigns  them,  has  thus  far  confined  their  efforts  mainly 
to  the  children  whose  names  have  been  enrolled  on  the  annual  registers,  and  the  few 
whose  parents  or  guardians  have  invoked  their  aid,  in  getting  them  into  S<diool.     So  far 
as  has  been  possible,  the  policemen  have  dispersed  any  assemblage  of  boys  congregating 
fm:  mischief ;  but  when  they  have  attempted  to  arrest  any  one  of  these,  they  have  found 
Aayed  against  them,  not  only  the  parents,  but  manv  of  the  regular  police  force  and  others^ 
which  made  it  not  only  difficult,  but  quite  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out  their  humane 
purpose.     The  fact  is  there  is  a  considerable  public  sentiment  against  compulsory  educa- 
tion, which  stands  opposed  to  the  execution  of  any  existing  law  on  the  subject     This 
opposition  is  based  on  the  primary  statement  that  parents  have  a  right  to  the  care  of  their 
children,    and  hence,  that  the  State  or  community  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  their 
authority.      This,  it  will  be  conceded,  is  true  with  some  limitations.     The  State  has  an 
undeniable  right  to  pi'otect  itself,  and  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  most  assuredly  can  be,  that 
the  children  educated  on  the  streets  in  idle  and  vicious  habits,  become  a  prey  upon  society, 
and  are  constantly  sending  recruits  into  the  ranks  of  criminals,  filling  our  houses  of  refuge, 
jails  and  prisons,  the  community  may  be  conceded  the  right  to  insist  upon  such  an  amount 
of  education  as  will  be  thought  to  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  society." 

In  our  own  city  special  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  year  now  under  review  for 
abating  the  evils  of  truancy  and  unnecessary  absence  from  School.  Early  in  May  special 
regulations  were  adopted  by  the  Board,  in  addition  to  the  general  regulations  previously 
in  operation,  "  in  regard  to  Parents  and  Absentees,"  and  a  Truant  l)fficer  was  appointed, 
with  full  powers  to  see  that  the  special  regulations  were  enforced. 

As  these  regulations  were  intended,  could  they  have  received  full  effect,  to  be  sub- 
servient  to  the  work  of  an  Industrial  School,  which  unfortunately  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, they  have  been  to  an  important  extent  inefficient ;  but  that  they  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  good  in  promoting  the  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance  of  pupils,  and 
in  bringing  to  bear  on  ignorant  or  careless  parents  the  influence  of  the  intelligence  and 
earnestness  of  the  Truant  Officer  is,  in  my  view,  sufficiently  obvious. 

As  the  operation  of  these  regulations  \b  limits  by  law  to  children  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  of  age  inclusive ;  and  as  the  legal  right  of  a  child  as  against  its  parent  or 
guardian  to  attendance  at  School,  or  to  its  being  otherwise  educated,  is  restricted  to  four 
months  per  year  ;  advice  and  persuasion  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  means  to  be 
employed  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  with  which  our  Truant  Officer  can  be  required  to 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Board  that  "  Head  Teachers  be  requested  to  furnish  the  In- 
spector, day  by  day,  with  a  complete  list  of  absentees  from  their  several  Schools,  during 
the  present  month ;  together  with,  where  known,  the  reason  of  absence,  and  the  age,  sex 
and  division  of  the  pupu." 

The  returns  thus  required  were  regularly  furnished,  evidently  at  the  cost  of  much 
labour  and  pains,  and  were  duly  submitteid  to  the  Board,  arranged  day  after  day  as  they 
came  into  my  hands.  An  abstract  of  these  returns,  comprising  54  pages,  and  a  recapitu- 
lation of  said  abstract,  were  also  submitted  to  the  Board.  It  appeared  from  the  abstract 
that  the  much  larger  number  of  absentees  was  from  the  Junior  Divisions,  comprising  many 
children  of  tender  age,  who  are  not  amenable  to  our  special  regulations.  The  principal 
causes  of  absence,  as  assigned  in  the  returns,  were  "  sickness  :"  ordinary  and,  in  some 
instances,  contagious  sickness,  which  accounts  for  many  absences  ;  many  were  reported 
as  "  required  at  home" ;  a  few  boys  and  many  girls  were  kept  "  to  mind  the  baby"  ;  one 
or  two  "to  mind  grandmother";  and  one  "to  take  care  of  grandfather";  several  to 
"  pick  potatoes,"  "  to  cut  wood,"  "  to  help  father  or  mother";  wMle  of  the  "  miscellaneous 
causes,"  the  variety  is  almost  indescribable,  although  generally  covered  by  "  parental  ex- 
cuse" ;  and  the  "  unknown"  present  from  day  to  day  a  very  long  list,  in  some  instances 
coupled  with  attempts  at  explanation,  but  generally  unsolved  and  altogether  unsatis 
factory. 

On  the  whole  I  cannot  affirm  that  much  additional  light  has  been  derived  from  this 
elaborate  attempt  to  illustrate  the  dark  spot  of  absenteeism  from  our  Public  Schools. 
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City  of  Kingston. 

Profmor  N.  F.  DuptUSy  M.A.y  F.B.S.— The  Schools  in  this  City  are  not  numbered,  but 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  street  upon  which,  or  of  the  locality  in  whidi, 
they  are  situated.     They  are  8  in  number,  as  follows  : — 

Name.                       No.  of  Teachers.  No.  of  Classes. 

Johnson  Street 6  t..  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Queen  Street 7  1,  2,  3,  4.                     • 

Wellington  Street 5  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Gordon  Street. 2  1,  2,  3. 

Cataraqui  School 2  1,  2,  3,  4. 

WiUiamsville  School 1  1,  2,  3, 

Dep6t  School 1  1,  2,  3. 

Orphans*  Home 1  '. 1,  2,  3. 

Only  three  Schools  have  '*  Masters,"  the  others  being  presided  over  by  ^'  Mistresses," 
and  with  one  exception  the  assistants  are  all  "  Mistresses.*' 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  opposed  to  the  granting  of  prizes  or  merit  cards,  stating 
that  they  have  been  tried  heretofore  and  resulted  in  creating  endless  jealousies  amongst 
both  children  and  parents.  I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  from  such  notions  but 
I  have  not  succeeded  as  yet. 

Pupils  are  not  sent  to  the  High  School  until  after  having  been  admitted  into  the 
higher  departments  of  Johnson  Street  School. 

The  Library  is  for  all  the  Schools,  and  is  kept  in  a  special  building,  and  is  presided 
over  by  a  paid  Librarian  who  is  also  Secretary  to  the  School  Board.  It  is  of  consider- 
able size,  appears  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  seems  to  be  quite  extensively  used. 

In  none  of  the  Schools  have  the  Clergy  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded 
by  the  Act  to  give  religious  instruction  after  school  hours. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  accommodation  for  all  residents,  but  there  is  ample  accommo- 
dation for  all  who  come,  except  in  the  lowest  departments  of  some  of  the  poorer  Schook 
where  a  tendency  to  crowding  occurs. 

Before  I  came  into  office  the  Schools  were  following  a  programme  of  study  designed 
by  my  predecessor  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ;  but  upon  accepting  office  I  ordered  its 
discontinuance  at  once  and  substituted  in  its  place  the  authorized  programme,  and  I  have 
since  been  endeavouring,  although  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  to  work  in  the 
different  subjects  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Town  of  Berlin. 

Thomas  Pearce,  Esq. — It  would  be  unfair  to  the  Head  Master — ^a  most  zealous  faithful 
teacher — and  his  Assistants  not  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  disadvantages  under  whidi 
teachers  labour  in  a  town  like  this,  where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken  by  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  its  inhabitants.  Here  and  in  the  Villages  of  Waterloo,  Preston  and  New  Ham- 
burg, and  in  the  Townships  of  Waterloo,  Wilmot,  Wellesley,  and  Woolwich,  from  50  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  children  make  their  first  attempt  to  speak  English  after  they  have  been 
admitted  to  School.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  until  the  pupils  become  tolerably 
familiar  with  English  a  very  great  part  of  the  teacher's  explanation  and  instruction  must 
be  entirely  lost  to  those  of  foreign  parentage — a  drawback  very  much  felt  in  German  and 
French  settlements.  Another  consideration  deserving  of  notice,  and  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  when  comparing  the  status  of  this  School  with  that  of  Schools  in  oth» 
towns,  is,  both  the  English  and  German  languages  are  taught  here.  Now,  as  a  condder- 
able  time  each  day  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  German  language,  it  would  be  unreaaon- 
able  to  expect  so  high  a  standing  in  the  classes  of  the  Programme  in  this  School  as  in 
Schools  where  instruction  is  given  exclusively  in  English  and  the  whole  school-time  devoted 
to  the  prescribed  subjects. 

During  1870-71  and  first  half  of  72  the  different  departments — but  more  espedallj 
the  lower  divisions — were  very  much  crowded.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  however,  at  last 
yielding    to    the   force  of  circumstances  took    advantage     of    the  summer  holidays 
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during  the  past  year  and  so  altered  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  building  as 
to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  an  additional  assistant  teacher.  This  has 
nven  relief  for  the  present  and,  as  was  anticipated,  the  teaching  is  more  thorough, 
the  pupils  are  better  classified,  and  the  whole  School  working  much  more  satisfactoruy. 
The^ard  wishing  to  give  tangible  proof  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  services  of  their 
present  teacherst^  raised  the  salaries  of  the  entire  staff  last  October — a  recognition  of  merit 
well  deserved  by  the  teachers,  and  certainly  highly  creditable  to  the  Trustees.  The  Head 
Master's  salary  is  now  $800  {^r  annum  ;  1st  Assistant's  (male),  $500 ;  2nd  do.  (male), 
$400;  3rd  do.  (female)  $275;  4th  do.  rfemale),  $225 ;  5th  and  6th  do.  (females)  $200 
each ;  German  teacher  (male)  $450.  All  are  paid  punctually  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 
Changes  are  of  rare  occurrence.  A  competent  teacher  may  regard  his  engagement  here  as 
permanent  unless  he  is  himself  otherwise  disposed. 

The  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  Head  Master,  and  his  assistants,  gave  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  Town  Hall  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  some  $30  were  raised  and  subsequently 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  prizes  which  will  be  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  Spring 
term.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  revive  the  interest  that  was  at 
one  time  taken  in  the  library  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  books  are  out  of  repair  and  the 
other  fourth  being  works  beyond  the  calibre  of  most  school  children,  none  of  any  kind  are 
at  present  taken  out.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  three  or  four  years  ago,  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  books,  reported  that  they  were  not  worth  the  binding  and 
repairs,  and  that  they  considered  new  books  would  in  the  end  be  cheaper.  Furtiber  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  has  been  from  time  to  time  put  off  to  &  more  convenient  seajson 
until  finally  lost  sight  of  altogether.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  something  will  be  done 
in  the  matter  before  long. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  here  is  not  under  my  jurisdiction,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  for  some  time  -back  it  has  not  been  in  so  satis&ctory  a  condition 
as  desirable.  The  Trustees,  however,  apflarently  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
have  decided  to  build  a  new  School-house  during  the  ensuing  summer  and  I  believe  pur- 
pose doing  all  in  their  power  to  incl^ease  the  efficiency  of  the  School. 

Town  of  Brantford. 

M.  J.  Kdly,  Esq.,  M,  R— 

The  highest  salary  paid  a  male  teacher  was  $1,000. 
"    lowest      "  "        "  "         "        500. 

"     highest     "  "      female     "         "        360. 

"    lowest      "  "        "  "        "        160. 

There  are  altogether  21  teachers  employed  in  the  Town — 3  male  teachers,  and  the 
rest  females. 

The  Principal's  salary  is  $1,000 ;  one  assistant  male  teacher  $500 ;  writing  master 
and  assistant  to  Principal,  $500  ;  first  female  assistant,  $360  ;  three  at  $300  each  ;  two 
at  $276  each ;  one  at  $252  ;  one  at  $240  ;  three  at  $216  ;  one  at  $200 ;  one  at  $180  ;  five 
at  $160  each.  Average  salaries  for  males,  $666.66  ;  for  females,  $217.50.  The  janitor's 
salary  is  $400 ;  the  Inspector's,  $100. 

The  number  of  children  of  School  age  in  the  municipality,  2,200  ;  the  number  of 
these  entered  on  the  Registers  of  the  Public  Schools,  1,850  ;  of  other  ages,  40 ;  making  a 
total  1^890 ;  boys,  997  ;  girls,  893.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  and  se- 
veral private  Schools  in  the  Town,  with  a  fair  attendance.  The  Trustees  have  not  ap- 
point^ a  truant  officer,  not  considering  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  present.  On  the  whole 
the  attendance  has  been  tolerably  uniform  and  regular. 

Number  of  pupils  in  spelling,  1,331 ;  in  writing,  1,344 ;  in  arithmetic,  1,307 ;  in  Eng- 
lish grammar,  828  ;  in  object  lessons,  755 ;  in  composition,  705  ;  in  general  geography, 
1,317  ;  in  Canadian  geography,  922  ;  in  modern  history,  430  ;  in  CansMiian  history,  385 ; 
in  English  history,  430 ;  in  civil  government,  385 ;  in  human  physiology,  395  ;  iu  natural 
history,  1,249 ;  in  natural  philosophy,  230 ;  in  agricultural  chemistry,  70 ;  in  algebra, 
395  ;  in  mensuration,  210  ;  in  geometry,  210  ;  in  book-keeping,  210  ;  in  linear  drawing, 
1,890;  in  vocal  music,  1890;  in  gymnastics,  185. 
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Seven  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  Public  Schools  had  attended  the  Provindil 
Normal  School. 

Four  had  first  class  Provincial  certificates  ;  four,  second  class  ;  three,  first  class  old 
County  Board  certificates ;  seven,  second  class ;  three,  new  County  Board  do. 

Four  teachers  resigned  during  the  year.  j. 

Few  Towns  in  the  Province  have  more  ample  School  accommodation  than  BrantfonL 
The  Public  Schools  were  first  properly  organized  in  1850.  The  Trustees  bad  previoasly 
purchased  at  a  nominal  cost  a  square  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  and  erected  thereon  a 
two-story  brick  building  capable  of  accommodating  about  300  pupils.  This  was  opened 
by  the  Chief  Superintendent  in  the  year  already  indicated.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
$3,200.  In  1856  a  union  was  effected  of  the  Grammar  and  Common  School  Boards,  and 
additional  accommodation  became  necessary.  In  the  following  year  the  central  portioii 
of  the  present  Central  School  building,  a  brick  edifice  three  stories  high,  was  erected  at  i 
cost  of  $8,000.  This  has  a  capacity  for  between  three  and  four  hundred  scholars.  On 
the  first  floor  are  two  large  class  rooms  and  two  small  galleries,  and  on  the  second  there 
is  one  class  room  and  one  large  examination  hall,  with  a  gallery  for  the  public,  rarely  used. 
Previously,  in  the  year  1854,  three  Ward  School-houses  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with 
accommodation  for  160  pupils  each,  werer  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,000.  In  1871  an 
east  wing  was  added  to  the  Central  School,  of  nearly  the  same  form  and  dimensions  u 
the  original  building  which  constitutes  the  west  wing.  In  tlus  there  are  three  laige  clas 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  with  capacity  for  180  scholars,  besides  a  hall  which  is  continuous 
with  the  main  hall  of  the  eastern  building.  The  second  story  is  not  yet  finished.  Tbe 
total^ost  of  the  addition  (I  have  not  the  exact  figures)  was  about  $5,000.  The  whole 
amount  of  money  invested  in  Public  School  buildings  in  Brantford  is,  therefore,  $22315, 
which,  with  the  cost  of  grounds  and  furnishing,  must  reach  nearly  $30,000.  The  High 
School  Board,  which  has  been  a  separate  bodv  since  1867,  purpose  erecting  a  building  for 
a  Collegiate  Institute  during  the  summer,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  In  all  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  Town  there  is  accommodation  for  more  than  2,000  scholars.  Unhappily,  a  proper 
system  of  ventilation  has  been  neglected  in  all  of  them. 

There  is  a  fair  supply  of  maps,  globes,  &c. 

No  library,  however,  has  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  and  thus  they  lack 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  agencies  which  the  Government  of  the  country  affords. 
During  the  year  an  iron  fence  has  been  put  up  in  front  of  the  Central  School,  and  the 
grounds  have  been  very  much  improved.  A  similar  fence  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
North  Ward  School. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  Public  Schools  of  Brantford  are  very  well  cos 
ducted,  the  teachers  earnest  and  intelligent,  and  the  discipline  and  order  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Town  of  Chatham. 

Bev.  A.  McColL — The  condition  of  the  Schools  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The 
progress  made  during  the  year  has  been  real,  and  I  anticipate  a  still  greater  progress 
during  the  current  year. 

The  Schools  are,  as  you  will  perceive,  graded.  The  principal  School  is  the  "  Cen 
tral."  There  are  five  teachers  employed  in  it.  Mr.  James  Park  and  Miss  Banan  teach 
the  4th,  5th  and  6th  classes,  which  are  composed  of  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  James  Birch  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Park  teach  the  2nd  and  3rd  classes,  which  are  composed  wholly  of  bop ; 
and  Miss  S.  S.  Holmes  teaches  the  3rd  and  4th  classes,  which  is  made  up  wholly  of  girk 
In  the  Chrysler  Ward  School  there  are  four  female  teachers  employed  ;  in  the  "  Payne" 
School  there  are  two  female  teachers ;  and  in  the  North  Chatham  School  there  are  three 
female  teachers.  From  these  Schools  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  "  Central."  In  the 
Princess  Street  School  (coloured)  there  are  two  male  teachers,  and  one  of  them  is  coloured. 
The  pupils  of  this  School  are  promoted  directly  to  the  High  School.  The  building  in 
which  the  coloured  children  meet  being  old,  the.  Board  determined  to  erect  a  new  one, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  1873.  In  the  former  part  of  the  year  1872  Mr.  S.  C.  Goosly 
taught  in  the  aforesaid  School.  He  is  a  coloured  gentleman,  who  had  been  tether  of  « 
public  School  in  Nova  Scotia.     As  he  did  not,  from  some  cause  or  other,  present  himself 
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before  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  June,  he  ceased  to  be  legally  qualified.  The  Board  adver- 
tised for  a  teacher,  but  in  vain ;  for  although  there  were  applicants,  they  withdrew  their 
applications  when  they  understood  it  was  a  coloured  school  When  it  was  evident  that 
the  School  was  suffering,  and  would  continue  to  suffer  until  the  end  of  the  year,  unless 
some  one  were  appointed,  the  Board  determined  to  engage  the  services  of  Mr.  Goosly  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  through  inadvertence  the  matter  was  not  immediately  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Education  Department  for  determination,  which  I  greatly  regret.  There 
are  but  two  libraries,  one  in  the  Princess  Street  School,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coloured 
children,  and  the  other  in  the  **  Central"  School,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  who  attend 
the  rest  of  the  Public  Schools.  Corporal  punishment  is  but  sparingly  resorted  to.  The 
usual  punishment  for  offences  is  either  to  be  kept  in  during  recess,  or  after  the  School  has 
been  dismissed  for  the  day.  There  are  no  drains  on  the  School  premises ;  the  ditches 
carry  off  the  rain  that  falls,  so  that  there  is  no  stagnant  water  on  the  School  grounds  nor 
ill  the  vicinity.  The  examinations  are  quarterly,  which  continue  eight  or  nine  days. 
There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  press  for  admission  into  the  High  School 
Iwfore  they  become  qualified  to  enter  it  with  advantage  to  themselves.  At  present,  pupils 
applying  for  admission  into  the  High  School  are  examined,  on  the  first  day  of  each  term, 
on  written  questions,  the  examiners  being  the  Chairman  of  the  High  School  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Master  of  the  School,  and  the  Town  Inspector ;  and,  according  as  they 
answer,  they  are  admitted  or  rejected.  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter  has  ex- 
erted, I  think,  a  healthy  influence  on  those  who  attend  the  Public  Schools.  That  it  will 
b«  advantageous  to  the  High  School  is,  I  think,  equally  certain. 

Town  of  Clifton. 

Rev.  George  Bell,  LL.D. — 48.  Average  attendance  second  half  year.  The  number  98 
is  used  for  divisor  instead  of  100  for  the  following  reasons  :— One  day  became  a  holiday, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Government  as  a  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  and  the  teachers 
took  one  day  to  visit  the  High  School  at  Drummondville  on  occasion  of  its  Public  Exami- 
nation, notice  having  been  given  to  the  Inspector  and  his  consent  obtained. 

No  religious  instruction  is  given  by  ministers  in  the  School-house.  Nearly  all  the 
children  attend  the  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Town. 

The  difficulty  formerly  pointed  out  in  following  out  the  Programme  still  exists.  The 
younger  pupils  do  not  advance  in  grammar  and  arithmetic  proportionally  to  their  pro- 
gress in  other  subjects.  Those  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  classes  have  to  be  kept  at  reading 
lessons  which  some  of  them  can  repeat  from  memory,  because  they  are  not  prepared  in 
grammar  and  arithmetic  to  pass  to  the  3rd  and  4th  classes  respectively.  Notwithstand- 
ing, I  have  required  the  Programme  to  be  strictly  followed. 

Town  of  Collingwood. 
• 

Rev,  Robert  Rodgers, — The  work  of  our  Schools  progresses  favourably.  The  standard 
of  attainment  is  however  comparatively  low.  This  is  owing  mainly  to  irregular  attendance, 
to  negligence  on  the  part  of  parents  and  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  community  in  refer 
ence  to  education.  The  classification  of  pupils  has  received  some  attention,  but  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  Schools  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  Programme. 
The  importance  of  having  an  authorized  course  of  study,  and  of  adhering  to  it,  is  being  felt 
more  and  more,  both  by  Trustees  and  teachers.  It  serves  materially  to  aid  them  in 
their  work. 

One  serious  hindrance  to  systematic  work  has  been  that"  our  Schools  are  over- 
crowded. This  evil  the  Trustees  have  resolved  to  remedy  at  once  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  School-house.  Our  library  contains  a  large  number  of  excellent  books  which  are 
read  pretty  extensively  by  the  senior  pupils.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  library  which  is 
large  and  well  selected  affords  reading  to  the  general  community. 

TowN^oF  Galt. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Muir,  A.M.-^The  Public  Schools  in  Gait  are  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency. 
The  limit  table  is  carried  out  in  its  entirety — a  state  of  matters  which  exists  in  no  Pubfic 
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School  in  this  county.  I  should,  however,  state  that  no  provision  has  yet  been  madt* 
for  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  in  the  Schools.  I  have  visited  all  the  Schools  twice  during 
the  year,  and  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  all  I  saw  and  heard. 

Town  of  Guelph. 

Rev,  Robert  Torrance. — In  the  absence  of  an  official  School  Census,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  children  of  School  age  in  the  Town  number  about  1,600,  and  of  these  1,520  are 
reported  as  enrolled  on  the  Register,  with  29  of  other  ages,  giving  a  total  of  1,549,  of 
whom  761  were  boys,  and  788  girls.  That  the  reported  enrolment  is  in  excess  of  thr 
actual  number  in  attendance  must  be  obvious,  and  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  we 
presume,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  there  have  been  some  non-residents,  but  that  some 
children  have,  for  a  period,  attended  one  School  and  then  been  removed  to  another,  with- 
out being  asked  by  the  teacher  to  whom  they  have  changed  either  the  name  of  the 
teacher  under  whom  they  had  been  studying,  or  for  a  statement  of  their  attendance  with 
that  teacher.  Consequently  their  names  appear  on  different  Registers,  and  are  reported 
by  each  of  the  teachers.  The  Inspector  has  endeavoured  to  suard  against  this  in  the  case 
of  promotions,  by  instructing  the  teacher  from  whose  class  the  promotion  was  made  u* 
famish  the  child,  on  his  leaving,  with  an  account  of  his  attendance  for  each  month  he  was 
with  him,  that  it  might  be  entered  upon  the  Register  of  the  teacher  to  whom  he  was  ad- 
vanced. But  there  have  been  several  instances  in  which  children  have  left  one  School  and 
been  allowed  to  enter  another  without  this  being  attended  to,  and  the  Inspector  may 
state,  contrary  to  the  regulations  which  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  P&blic 
Instruction.  Of  the  pupils  enrolled,  861  were  between  5  and  10  years  of  age,  659  be 
tween  10  and  16,  and  29  between  16  and  21. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  children  attended  less  than  20  days ;  345  between  20 
and  50  days ;  412  between  50  and  100  days ;  276  between  100  and  150  days  ;  301  be- 
tween 150  days  and  200 ;  and  only  43  between  200  days  and  the  whole  year  of  209  days. 
The  error  in  enrolment,  to  which  we  have  referred,  affects  the  periods  of  attendance  we 
have  just  given,  and,  indeed,  almost  every  part  of  the  Annual  Return.  Still,  one  may 
conclude  that  the  attendance  is  not  such  as  to  secure  the  thorough  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Town.  It  would  be  instructive  to  know  the  ages  of  those  children  who  have 
attended  for  the  shortest  periods.  That  they  are  not  the  youngest  is  borne  out  by  the 
following,  among  other  facts  : — Firsi,  at  the  monthly  visits  it  was  found  that  the  Schods 
in  which  from  the  third  up  to  the  sixth  classes  were  taught  had  onlv  a  compaiatively 
small  number  present,  while  those  in  which  only  the  first  and  second  classes  were  taught 
were,  for  the  most  part,  over-crowded ;  and.  Secondly,  the  figures  which  we  are  about  u> 
give  show  that  by  far  the  majority  of  those  in  attendance  are  studying  only  the  priman 
branches.  For  the  first  half-year  the  aggregate  attendance  was  81,218;  giving  an  average 
of  688f^,  and,  for  the  second  half-year,  the  aggregate  was  61,541,  giving  an  average  of 
676|i.  • 

Of  the  1,520  names  on  the  Registers,  594,  or  about  three-eighths,  were  in  the  first 
or  most  elementary  class ;  253  were  in  the  second  ;  321  in  the  third  ;  227  in  the  fourth ; 
122  in  the  fifth  ;  and  32  in  the  sixth — the  only  pupils  in  this  class  being  at  the  Senior 
Girls'  School.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  registered  attendance 
have  been  in  only  the  First  and  Second  Reading  Books,  and  the  other  subjects  appointed 
to  be  taught  to  children  of  this  standing  ;  that  about  one-sixth  were  in  the  next  higher 
class  ;  rather  more  than  one-fifth  in  the  next ;  rather  more  than  one-seventh  in  the  next ; 
less  than  one-twelfth  in  the  next,  and  not  one-fiftieth  in  the  most  advanced.  Reasons  will 
at  once  suggest  themselves  for  this  state  of  matters.  One  of  the  most  patent  of  these  i& 
that  children  are  removed  from  School  at  a  comparatively  early  age  to  begin  industrial  em- 
ployments, or  to  give  their  services  at  home.  We  believe  that  another  is  dislike  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  incur  the  expense  of  procuring  the  books  requisite  under  the  new  Pro- 
gramme of  Instruction  that  has  been  adopted.  And  that  a  third  one  is,  a  conviction  ic 
the  minds  of  many  that  some  of  the  subjects  prescribed  are  unnecessary  and  unsuitable 
for  the  pursuits  of  after  life,  and  children  are  sent  to  Private  Schools,  in  which  they  can 
have  instruction  in  the  branches  desired,  without  being  compelled  to  take  those  whicb 
are  thought  useless. 
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Next^  taking  up  the  studies  pursued,  we  find  that  1,229  were  in  reading ;  all  were  in 
spelling;  1,434  were  in  arithmetic ;  712  in  grammar ;  710  in  object  lessons,  which  are 
appointed  for  only  the  first  and  second  classes ;  615  in  composition,  which  ought  to  be 
practised  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  classes  inclusive  ;  1,344  in  general  geosraphy ;  568 
in  Canadian  geography ;  60  in  ancient  history,  which  is  prescribed  for  only  the  sixth 
dass ;  202  in  modem  history,  which  should  b^in  to  be  taught  in  the  fourth  class ;  230 
in  Canadian  history,  which  is  set  down  for  the  fourth  and  l&h  classes ;  272  in  English 
history,  named  for  the  same  classes ;  79  in  human  physiology,  prescribed  for  the  same 
classes ;  48  in  natural  histoiy :  154  in  natural  philosophy ;  88  in  agricultural  chemis- 
try ;  79  in  botany ;  117  in  algebra ;  11  in  geometry ;  11  in  mensuration ;  55  in  book- 
keeping ;  79  in  domestic  economy ;  944  in  linear  drawing ;  and  1,231  in  yocal  music. 
No  one  is  reported  for  the  subjects  of  Christian  morals  and  civil  government.  From 
this  enumeration  of  subjects  it  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  instruction  proposed  in  our 
Public  Schools  embrace  a  wide  field.  Different  opinions  will  be  entertained  regarding  the 
▼alue  of  some  of  the  branches.  If  we  were  to  jud^  from  the  attendance  on  some  of 
what  may  l>e  called  the  higher  departments,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  in  favour  with 
the  greater  number  of  parents. 

Availing  ourselves,  now,  of  the  Report  by  the  Finance  Cofnmittee  of  the  Income  and 
Expenditure  of  the  Board  for  School  purposes  during  the  year,  we  learn  that  $657  were 
received  as  Legislative  Grant,  bein^  $228  more  than  were  received  in  1871,  and  that  the 
amount  asked  from  the  Town  was  $6,336.36.  But  since  $314.86  of  this  were  required  to 
meet  an  overdrawn  balance  from  1871,  and  which  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  was  caused 
through  the  purchase  of  the  lots  for  a  central  School  Building,  and  certain  expenses  con- 
nected therewith,  the  actual  sum  requir^  was  $5,521.50,  or  $615.92  more  than  for  the 
year  we  have  just  named.  During  tiiat  year,  too,  School  fees  were  collected  before  the 
School  Law  now  in  force,  making  all  Schools  free,  was  carried  into  effect,  to  the  amount 
of  $340.50,  and  $25  were  receiveil  as  rent  for  the  South  Ward  School-house.  Deducting 
these  sums,  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by  assessment  in  1872  was  only  $249.42 
more  than  that  called  for  in  1871,  had  the  incomes  frt)m  the  sources  or  to  the  amounts 
we  have  mentioned  been  available.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  there  is  an  over- 
drawn balance  from  1872  of  $238.21. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  Public  Schools  for  all  purposes  was  $7,231.57,  or,  sub- 
tracting the  balance  that  was  carried  forward  from  the  previous  year,  and  adding  that 
which  has  to  be  carried  forward  from  the  present  year,  it  was  $6,654.92,  of  which  $426 
were  paid  for  instalment  and  interest  on  School  lots,  for  plans  and  specifications,  and  for 
aurveying. 

Assuming  that  1,400  children  have  entered  the  Public  Schools  during  1872,  the 
average  cost  of  each  pupil  on  the  total  expenditure  has  been  $5.17  nearly.  If  we  omit 
the  overdrawn  balance  of  1871,  and  the  payments  made  for  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  new  Central  School  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect,  and  for  surveying,  which  may  be 
classed  as  a  special  outlay,  there  is  a  remainder  of  $6,198.71,  or  an  average  of  $4.43 
nearly  per  pupil,  and,  if  we  reckon  upon  teachers'  salaries,  of  $2.85  nearly.  Although,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  cost  of  our  Public  Schools  may  seem  large,  yet,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, it  myst  appear  moderate.  Had  there  been  School  fees  paid  by  parents  for  their 
children,  the  amount  required  from  assessment  upon  ratable  property  would  have  been 
at  least  $2,000  less  than  it  was. 

No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  Board  to  give  effect  to  the  third  and  fourth 
clauses  of  the  new  School  Act  for  Ontario,  |and  which  contain  "provisions  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  children  to  be  educated.''  The  returns  from  which  we  have  prepared  this 
report  ^ow  that  there  must  be  fully  seven  hundred  children  who  attended  less  than  the 
<'  four  months  in  1872,"  but  it  would  require  a  particular  examination  of  the  registers  to 
ascertain  who  these  children  were,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12,  the  ages  specified  in  the^ 
clauses  of  the  Act  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  therA  are 
very  few  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  Town,  who  are  not  attending  some  School, 
jdthou^,  in  too  many  instances,  for  only  a  brief  period,  too  brief  to  obtain  much  benefit^ 
or  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  The  Inspector  is  of  opinion  that  this  matter 
should  engage  the  prompt  and  careful  attention  of  the  Board. 

It  is  my  duty  again  to  bring  up  the  question  of  School  accommodation,  I  do  so  in  tha 
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full  knowledge  of  the  interest  the  Board  has  taken  in  the  sabject^  of  the  arrsngemeDti 
they  had  made  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  Central  School  BoUding  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  and  of  the  disappointment  they  have  met — a  disappointment  which  it  is  fondly 
hoped,  will  soon  be  removed.  To  show  the  necessity  of  their  proceeding  to  take  acdn 
without  delay  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  available  School-room  accommodation  is  not 
adequate  for  one  half  of  the  School  population  of  the  Town,  nor  even  for  those  who^^  nama 
were  enrolled  during  the  year.  How  far  is  this  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  as  explaining 
the  shortness  of  the  time  that  so  many  have  attended  t 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  province  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  working  of  the  I^ 
n^mme  of  Instruction,  which  has  been  prescribed  for  the  Public  Schools  throughout  the 
Province,  and  which  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  Inspector  to  carry  out^  although  not 
in  all  cases  to  his  satisfaction. 

During  the  year  the  Board  increased  their  staff  of  teachers  by  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Auld  for  the  First  Glass,  who  entered^upon  her  duties  immediately  after  the  midsummer 
vacation.  There  is  still  need  for  additional  accommodation,  and  for  an  additional  teach^ 
in  the  west  ward,  if  we  may  suppose  that  the  attendance  ifbr  the  present  year  will  be  ai 
large  as  that  of  last  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  north  ward. 

W  eekly  reports  were  sent  home  from  the  teachers  by  the  children  to  their  parents, 
who  had  thus  the  means  of  informing  themselves  of  the  punctuality  and'regularity  of  their 
children  in  their  attendances,  of  their  application  to  their  studies,  and  of  their  conduct — 
whether  "fair,"  "good"  or  "bad."  Honour  cards  were  also  issued  every  week  to  tho«e 
deserving  of  theuL  The  influence  of  both  is  understood  to  be  most  decidedly  benefidal, 
and  to  more  than  repay  the  expense  incurred  in  getting  them  printed,  and  the  trouble  of 
filling  them  up.  • 

Town  of  Napanee. 

Frederick  Burrow$,  Esq. — Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Town  the 
School  accommodation  has  become  quite  inadequate.  The  children  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment  have  been  taught  for  a  considerable  time  past  in  an  old  house  utterly  unfit  for  Sdiool 
purposes,  and  the  whole  School  has  suffered  in  consequence.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  \hd 
Trustees  have  set  to  work  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  little  folks,  and  a  splendid  brick 
school-house,  which  will  accommodate  about  three  hundred,  is  almost  completed. 

I  trust  to  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  report  that  every  department  of  the  Public 
School  indicates  a  high  tone  of  efficiency. 

Town  of  Paris. 

Rev.  Tlwmas  Henderson, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  that,  besides  occasional  visits 
to  the  Schools  under  my  inspection,  during  the  year,  I  have  held  half-yearly  examinations 
at  the  dates  hereinafter  named. 

South  IFard  School — First  Class — Miss  Smith,  teacher.  June  19th,  l.i5  p.m.  tiE 
4  p.m.     On  roll  48  boys,  37  girls.     Total  85.     Present  49.    Average  attendance  50. 

In  Arithmetical  exercises.  Addition  and  Subtraction,  the  senior  pupils  manifested 
considerable  ability.     Beading  and  Spelling,  good. 

Dec.  11th,  2  p.m.  till  4  p.nL  On  roll  52  boys,  43  girls.  Total  95.  Average  attend- 
ance 60. 

I  examined  in  Arithmetic,  chiefly  mental,  Reading  and  Spelling.  The  progress  whie^ 
had  been  made  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

King*s  Ward  School — First  Class — Miss  French,  teacher.  Dec.  9th,  9.15  a-m.  t2I 
noon.     Oq  roll,  57  boys,  40  girls.     Total  97.     Average  attendance,  74. 

In  Arithmetic,  Spelling  and  Beading  the  older  pupils  gave  evidence  of  good  trainxQ^ 
A  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  are  very  young,  yet  the  order  of  the  School  it  watt 
maintained. 

Second  Class. — Miss  Spencer,  teacher.     Dec.  9th,  1.45  p.nL  till  4  p.m.     On  roH  35 
boys,  29  girU.     Total  64.     Average  attendance,  43. 

In  Arithmetic  the  pupils  seemed  to  understand  the  elementary  rules.  In  workxng 
sums  in  Reduction  they  were  escpert  and  correct.  The  copy-books  showed  good  progress 
in  writing    In  Grammar  the  pupils  were  able  readily  to  point  out  the  various  parts  tf 
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>eecli  in  sentences  written  on  the  blackboard.  In  Geography  they  promptly  cave  defi- 
itions  of  terms,  and  answered  correctly  questions  on  the  Map  of  the  World.  Tlie  Eead- 
ig  -was  not  quite  satisfactory.  T  expect,  however,  that  improvement  will  be  made  under 
lis  head.     Excellent  order  is  maintained  in  the  class. 

Central  School — Second  Class — ^Miss  Forsyth,  teacher.  June  20th,  1.45  p.m.  till  4  p.m. 
ta  roll,  34  boys,  27  girlfi.     Total  61.    Average  attendance  30. 

Examinea  in  Anthmetic,  as  far  as  Division ;  Heading  and  Spiling.  The  exercises 
a  the  whole  satisfactory. 

Dec.  10th,  9.15  a.nL  till  noon.  On  roll,  41  boys,  35  girls.  Total  76.  Average 
ttendance,  58. 

In  Spelling  and  Eeading  the  pupils  gave  evidence  of  great  improvement.  Examina- 
.ons  in  Arithmetic :  Division,  Multiplication,  and  Reduction  satisfactory.  Wrote  sen- 
mces  on  the  blackboard.  The  parts  of  speech  in  these  were  readily  indicated  by  the 
npils.  In  Geography,  they  showed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Map  of  the  World.  Good 
iscipline  is  maintamed. 

Third  Class.  Miss  Bullock,  teacher.  June  27th.  9.30  a.m  till  noon.  On  roll,  44 
oys,  47  girls.    Total,  91.    Average  attendance,  68. 

Dictation  exercises  were  neatly  and  correctly  written.  Beading  good.  The  aim  of 
he  teacher  has  evidently  been  to  secure  distinctness  of  utterance,  with  correct  pronuncia- 
ion.  Copy  books  clean,  and  the  writing  shows  much  progress  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
•upils  Examination  in  Geography  highly  satisfactory.  In  Grammar  the  pupils  readily 
;ave  the  parts  of  speech,  with  definitions. 

December  12th,  1.45  p.m.  till  4  p.m  On  roll,  29  boys,  25  girls.  Total  64.  Aver- 
se attendance,  40. 

Examined  in  Seading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar  and  Writing.  The 
eading  for  the  most  part  clear  and  correct.  Spelling  good.  The  pupils  promptly  incUcated 
he  parts  of  speech,  with  gender,  person  and  number  of  nouns  and  pronouns  of  sentences 
rhich  I  wrote  on  the  black  board.  Questions  in  Geography  were  answered  with  a  readi- 
less  which  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  surpassed.    The  order  of  the  class  is  admirable. 

Fourth  Class. — Mr.  S.  Dadson,  teacher.  June,  28th — 10  a.m.  till  noon.  On  roll, 
'7  boys,  45  girls.     Total,  112,    Average  attendance,  62. 

The  examinations  in  Granunar,  Geography,  Eeading,  and  Arithmetic,  indicated  satis- 
actory  progress. 

Dec.  13,  9  am.  till  noon.  On  roll,  79  boys,  59  girls.  Total,  138.  Average  attend- 
nce,  74. 

In  Arithmetic  the  pupils  showed  ^reat  proficiency ;  sums  in  Fractions,  vulgar  and 
lecimal,  were  done  in  a  way  which  indicated  that  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  lead  his 
•npils  to  comprehend  principles,  had  been  successful  In  Grammar  the  pupils  passed  well, 
nd  promptly  applied  the  rules.  Examination  in  Geography,  satisfactory.  Good  order 
3  kept  J 

In  respect  to  School  accommodation,  I  am  able  to  report  progress. 

Ring's  Ward  School-house  underwent  considerable  improvement  last  Summer.  In  the 

North  Ward,  a  neat  and  commodious  School-house  has  been  erected,  on  a  very  desi- 
able  site.  It  wiU  be  opened  early  in  1873,  and  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  increasing 
lopulation  of  that  quarter  of  the  town. 

I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  considerable  addition  has  been  made  during  the 
^ear,  of  apparatus,  including  object  lessons,  for  the  use  of  the  various  Schools. 
'  At  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  High  'School,  held  on  Oct.  10th  and  11th, 
irelve  pupils  presented  themselves.  Ten  of  these  were  deemed  eligible.  The  examina- 
bn  papers,  as  well  as  the  written  exercises  of  the  candidates  were  laid  before  the  Inspec- 
ttr  of  High  Schools  on  his  late  visit,  and  met  his  approval 

'      At  the  recent  Brant  Co.  Examination  of  Teachers,  two  pupils  of  the  Paris  Schools 
rere  successful  candidates  for  third  class  certificates.     One  of  these  obtained  the  highest 
jftmber  in  reading. 
■  Town  op  Picton. 

,    /.  M,  Piatt,  Esq.,  M,D. — I  regret  to  state  that  the  results  of  last  year's  labours  in  our 
Uiools  are  not  proportionate  to  the  sanguine  expectations  I  expressed  a  year  ago.    So 
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fkr  as  numbers  are  conoemed  we  have  been  very  successful,  but  the  results  in  die  whdi 
School  were  dwarfed  by  lack  of  harmony  amongst  the  teachers,  or  rather  betweea  tb 
head  master  and  his  subordinates.  An  entirely  new  staff  now  controls  the  deetiiiies  of  rk 
youth  of  the  Town,  and  all  are  hopeful  of  a  successful  year. 

I  experience  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  in  adapting  the  prescribed  programae  c: 
studies  to  the  yarious  departments  of  a  Union  School ;  but  I  now  think  that  oor  ^'U 
tables  "  are  so  arranged  as  to  emulate  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Segalation& 

No  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  compel  attendance  at  School,  although  a  modx 
is  now  pending  the  Tote  of  the  Board,  warning  the  public  that  the  compulsory  aectioss  d 
the  Act  will  be  enforced  in  the  future. 

I  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  my  report  is  necessarily  meagre  in  oonaeqnenee  of  oc- 
casional conflicts  with  the  head  master  in  the  performance  of  my  duties.  This  st^ 
ment  involves  the  question :  Which  is  the  superior  officer  of  the  public  branch  of  > 
Union  School — ^the  In^>ector  or  Head  Master  1  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  neceaa? 
of  some  special  regulations  as  to  the  efficient  inspection  of  Union  Schools. 

Town  of  St.  Catharines. 

/.  H.  Comfort^  Esq.,  M.D. — ^In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  Public  Schools  of  tk 
Town  of  St  Catharines  for  the  year  1872,  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  refKSt 
that  durine  that  time  we  have  witnessed  tiie  continued  prosperity  and  success  of  oar  Pab.» 
Schools.  In  no  previous  year  have  chimges  been  made  in  the  workings  of  our  Schools 
tiiat  will  at  all  compare  in  importance  with  what  has  been  done  for  the  increased  efficiezxr 
and  systematic  arrangement  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Schools  of  our  Town,  u 
during  the  past  year.    We  are  now  supplied  with  adequate  accommodation  for  all  t^ 

Supils  attending  the  different  Schools.    The  buildinss  are,  with  one  exception,  comoh'' 
ions,  well  ventilated  a;nd  warmed,  and  supplied  with  conveniences,  maps  and  apparatis 
for  making  both  teachers  and  pupils  comfortable  and  happy.    In  consequence  of  Uie  tovB 
having  been  divided  into  a  greater  number  of  wards,  the  Board  of  Trustees  now  nosben 
ten  members.     In  every  ward,  except  one,  there  is  a  Primary  SchooL  and  in  the  w  vd  ncv 
without  a  School,  steps  are  about  being  taken  to  establish  a  Primary  School  as  at  preseci 
exists  in  the  o  her  wards  of  the  town.     In  the  Primary  Schools  the  subjects  taoght  st 
those  only  of  the  first  and  second  class,  as  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Lkstno 
tion,  and  the  limit,  as  there  prescribed,  stnctiy  adhered  to.     At  the  end  of  each  half  pel 
the  pupils  of  these  Primary  Schools  are  examined,  and  those  pupils  who  are  ''  up  "  in  tj 
subjects  of  the  first  and  second  class,  to  the  extent  required  by  the  Programme,  az«  p^i 
moted  to  the  Central  School.    Pupils  promoted  to  the  Central  School  are  admitted  to  *Ji 
lowest  class,  it  beins  the  third,  as  prescribed  by  the  legal  Programme,  and  pass  into  ill 
higher  classes  in  order,  when  they  oecome  qualified  for  promotion  as  tested  by  the  hi 
yearly  examinations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Schools  of  our  town  are  graded  and  the  pupils  classi^ed 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  plan  as  near  as  can  he.    We  find  it  impossible  to  adhd 
in  all  cases  strictly  to  the  time  table,  as  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instmctid 
It  appears  from  our  experience  in  adopting  it  to  be  too  restrictive.    To  adopt  an  inHri 
ible  time  table  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  which  sets  forth  the  precise  number  of  nil 
utes  per  day  or  week  that  shall  be  given  to  the  different  subjects  taught  in  our  Pq^^ 
Schools,  tends  to  cramp  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.    Certain  general  laws  and  rt 
ffulations  are  requisite  and  necei^aiy  to  secure  uniformity  in  our  School  system ;  bo: 
mflexible  law  tends  to  machine  work.     No  two  teachers  can  accomplish  the  same  ain^i 
of  work  in  precisely  the  same  time,  and  any  attempt  to  compel  them  to  conform  to  d^:i 
strictly,  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  tendency  to  trammel  the  zealous  and  consciencious  Uic:i 
in  discharging  his  duties.    When  a  time-table  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  teacher  i5  -i 
permitted  to  divide  tiie  time  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and  capabilities  of  ^ 
class  in  the  different  subjects  taught.     As  I  have  already  stated,  we  have  four  FnaU 
Schools.     In  St.  Paul's  ward  Primary  School  there  are  three  teachers  ;  in  St  G^r^ 
Ward  there  are  four;  in  St.  Andrew's  Ward  there  are  three;  and  in  St  Thomas^t  TTai 
one ;  making  the  total  number  of  teachers  now  employed  in  the  Primary  Schoob  of  tl 
town  eleven.    In  the  Central  School  there  are  six  teachers.     The  boys  and  girls  in  tiii 
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School  are  in  separate  rooms,  except  in  the  Head  Master's  department  This  School  is 
in  chajge  of  J.  B.  Gray,  Esq.,  a  most  devoted  and  pains-taking  teacher^  critically  fami- 
liar with  the  subjects  he  teaches,  able  to  impart  instruction  in  the  most  appropriate  style, 
and  present  the  best  illustrations  to  his  pupus.  The  School  under  his  management  has 
gained  favour  and  appreciation  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 

We  are  perplexed  and  annoyed  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  many 
of  the  pupils  attending  our  Public  Schools.  It  often  arises  from  the  indifference  and 
carelessness  of  parents  and  guardians  in  not  looking  after  their  children.  Absences  and 
tardiness  from  trivial  causes  are  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  by  parents,  and  lead  often  to 
that  fatal  habit,  truancy.  In  many  instances  parents  have  no  control  whatever  over  their 
children,  and  they  run  about  the  streets  exposed  to  temptations  that  lead  them  to  idle- 
ness and  crime.  Many  of  these  delinquencies  are  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  promptness  and  thoroughness  as  necessary  to  success  in 
study,  as  in  the  performance  of  any  other  duty  of  life.  We  have  tried  corporal  punish- 
ment and  moral  suasion,  and  both  have  failed  to  check  this  evil  of  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance and  truancy.  If  a  law  could  be  obtained  giving  to  the  police  authorities  of  our  towns 
and  cities,  on  the  complaiat  of  the  Trustees  or  other  parties,  power  to  compel  attendance  at 
School  of  pupils  who  are  accustomed  to  play  truant,  we  beUeve  it  would  be  most  beneficial 
in  restraining  many  a  youth  who,  for  want  of  proper  home  influences  and  restraint,  is  in- 
clined to  a  course  of  ide  which,  unless  changed,  will  lead  him  to  the  Penitentiary  or 
gallows. 

Town  of  Stratford. 

B^,  E.  Paiterstm. — In  my  last  Eeport  you  were  furnished  with  a  description  of  the 
buildings  used  for  School  purposes.  That  description  I  assume  it  to  be  unnecessary  to 
repeat  The  great  want  which  has  long  been  felt  here,  and  which  has  for  several  years 
seriously  affected  the  efficiency  of  the  Schools,  is  that  of  increased  accommodation.  The 
accommodation  at  present  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  our  School  population. 
According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  when  a  School  contains 
more  than  fifty,  atd  less  than  one  hundred  pupils,  an  additions^  teacher  should  be  em- 
ployed. This  wise  regulation  it  has  been  impossible  to  carry  out,  simply  from  want  of 
space.  The  average  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  studying  the  subjects  prescribed  by 
the  Programme  for  the  First  Class  was  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  yet  only 
four  teachers  were  employed  on  account  of  insufficient  room.  So  crowded  were  the  apart- 
ments in  which  the  younger  children  were  taught^  that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  some  of 
the  subjects  specially  assigned  to  the  Second  Class  to  be  taueht  by  the  teacher  of  the 
Fourth  or  highest  division  of  the  First  Class.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure,  however,  to  be 
able  to  inform  you  that  a  commodious  brick  Ward  School,  which  will  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating at  least  150  pupils,  is  in  process  of  erection.  This  will  give,  at  all  events,  tem- 
EDrary  relief.  But  should  the  population  of  the  town  contiaue  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  it 
as  increased  durine  the  last  two  years,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Board  of  'trustees  to 
iske  steps  at  an  early  date  for  the  erection  of  additional  Ward  Schools. 

Town  of  Windsor. 

/.  (7.  Patterson,  Esq, — ^I  have  to  r^Hurt  a  steady  progress  in  the  Schools  of  this  Town 
during  1872.  A  handsome  new  central  School-house  has  just  been  completed,  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  after  the  holidays.  Another  new  School-house  is  proposed  for 
the  west  end  of  the  Town ;  and  altogether  the  cause  of  education  in  this  locality  has 
received  an  impetus  which  is  most  gratifying,  and  which  I  trust  may  be  lasting. 

The  new  bchool  Programme  has  been  introduced  as  far  as  practicable,  into  all  our 
schools,  and  the  teachers  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  its  req\iirement&  Owing  to  the 
floating  character  of  the  population  in  this  border  town,  and  idso  in  some  degree  to  the 
<»reles8ness  of  parents,  irregularity  of  attendance  has  to  be  complained  of,  though  this 
evil  does  not  exist  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  past  years. 

This  School  Board  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who  seem  alive  to  a  sense  of  the 
mportant  trust  confided  to  them,  and  who  aim  at  a  thorough  performance  of  their  duty, 
;8  guardians  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  rising  generation. 
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Town  of  Woodstock. 

JET.  M.  McKay t  Esq,,  M.D.— From  the  detailed  report  which  I  had  the  honour  of  for- 
warding to  you,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Woodstock  Public  Schools  have  not  yet  attained  to 
the  standard  of  classification  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Bot  I  am 
happy  in  bein^  able  to  report  progress,  and  that  the  whole  management  of  the  Schools 
is  conducted  with  the  view  and  hope  of  reaching  at  no  very  distant  date,  that  desiraUa 
standard 

I  have  visited  the  different  divisions  of  the  Schools  on  an  avera^  during  the  past  year 
about  once  a  month,  remaining  at  each  visit  a  loneer  or  shorter  tmie  as  occasion  might 
require,  and  I  have  assisted  the  head  masters  in  chssifying  pupils,  making  promotions, 
fee.  In  my  last  year's  report,  I  had  occasion  to  remark  that  unavoidable  circunistanc€« 
necessitated  for  the  time  there  being  more  than  fifty  pupils  in  some  of  the  lower  depart- 
ments, such  however  need  not  be  the  case  to  any  extent  in  the  future.  The  High  School 
of  Woodstock  has  been  enlarged,  and  as  a  consequence  a  greater  number  of  pupQs  is 
drawn  from  the  Public  Schools  than  formerly.  This  will  give  us  more  room,  but  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  in  some  of  the  lower  divisions.  The  Publk 
Schools  will  now  I  trust  become  the  feeders  of  the  High  School,  and  be  virtually  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  that  institution. 

The  Schools  have  suffered  materially  during  the  past  year  from  a  too  frequent  change 
of  teachers,  a  difficulty  which  I  fear  will  continue  to  recur  until  greater  inducements  are 
offered  in  the  way  of  higher  salaries.  The  accommodations  and  appurtenances  of  the 
Schools  within  and  without,  are  generally  speaking  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

PtU)lic  ExanUnaliofis. — It  has  almost  b^me  a  time  honoured  custom  in  the  Schools 
here  to  hold  the  public  examinations  only  twice  a  year,  immediately  before  the  winter  and 
summer  vacations,  and  these  have  genendly  been  conducted  with  considerable  edat,  h&ng 
well  attended  by  the  visitors,  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  others.  I  have  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  to  the  importance  of  conforming  strictly  to  the  relations  ih  the 
School  Act,  requiring  quarterly  examinations.  The  suggestion  will  I  beheve  receLve  doe 
attention  for  the  future.  •  *    , 

Prizes  and  Merit  Cards, — Neither  prizes  nor  merit  cards  are  given  to  the  Schools. 
There  exists  a  prejudice  against  the  system,  caused  chiefly  by  instances  of  iiijudicions  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  in  times  past,  and  which  created  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction.  In 
nearly  all  the  divisions  monthly  reports  are  made  out,  but  they  are  not  at  all  satisfiactory. 
So  many  of  the  teachers  seem  incapable  of  seizing  the  most  salient  points  worthy  of  re- 
port, either  as  merit  or  demerit  in  recitation  or  conduct,  that  the  ohil^n  get  discouraged 
and  regard  the  demerit,  more  especially  the  misconduct  marks,  as  a  fatuity  which  thej 
cannot  avoid ;  thus  the  object  aimed  at  is  in  a  great  degree  lost. 

There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  irregularity  in  attendance  of  the  pupils  to  be  con- 
tended against  and  the  question  is  frequently  asked.  How  may  the  evil  be  remedied  ? 
Many  teachers  will  say,  ''  I  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  learn,  if 
they  only  attended  regularly.*' 

I  have  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan  which  I  have  known  to  be 
tried,  and  which  was  found  to  work  admirably  in  securing  a  much  better  attendance. 
The  distribution  of  prizes  was. based  entirely  upon  the  regularity  in  attendance  and  in 
the  following  manner : — ^taking  for  illustration  a  School  composed  of  fifty  pupils  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  or  term,  let  it  be  announced  to  the  children  that  a  certain 
number  of  prizes  (say  thirty)  will  be  given  at  the  close  to  those  who  have  attended  moei 
regularly,  taking  into  account  punctuality,  and  making  a  certain  number  of  late« 
equivalent  to  one  day  absent.  The  prizes  being  graded,  those  at  the  head  receiving  the 
highest  prize,  and  so  on  all  the  way  down  until  tmrty  have  received  them.  This  method 
has  this  advantage,  it  brings  to  bear  on  ever}'  child  in  the  School,  a  constant  vA 
continuous  influence  during  the  whole  term. 

For  there  are  repeatedly  occurring  unavoidable  causes  which  make  the  wo^ 
attentive  pupil  lose  time,  and  every  scholar  feds  that  perhaps  a  single  exertion  may  be 
the  means  of  including  him  within  the  fortunate  limit 
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APPENDIX  C. 
Letters  from  eminent  Educationists  on  the  Educational  Dspobitoby. 


Depabtment  of  Public  Insteuction  fob  Ontabio. 

Circular  to  Americcm  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  Public  School  Inspectors  in  Ontario  in 

regard  to  &6  Educational  Depository. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  matter  to  your  kind  consideration,  and 
will  thank  you  to  aid  this  Department  with  the  best  advice  which  (in  the  interest  of  the 
Schools,)  you  may  be  able  to  give  in  the  mattter. 

I  may  briefly  state  that  the  policy  of  supplying  the  5,000  Public  and  High  Schools 
connected  with  this  Department  with  Library  and  Prize  Books,  Maps  and  Apparatus  from 
the  Depository  of  the  Department,  having  been  questioned,  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  this  Province  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  views  of  experienced  Education- 
ists on  the  subject  With  that  view,  he  sends  herewith  a  statement  of  the  principles  upon 
which  these  Books,  Maps  and  Apparatus  are  supplied  by  the  Department  to  the  Schools 
receiving  Legislative  aid,  together  with  other  information  on  the  subject.  He  will  thank 
you,  (after  the  perusal  of  these  papers,)  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  your  observation,  and  the 
results  of  your  own  experience  on  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  submit  them  to  the  Execu- 
tive Government  and  to  the  Legislature. 
A  summary  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  Depository,  and  of  the  replies  to  them^ 
.  will  be  found  on  the  fourth  page  of  this  circular. 

Please  address  your  reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Ontario,  Toronto. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        J.  Geobge  Hodgins, 
Education  Office,  Deputy  Superintendent, 

Toronto,  15tb  April,  1873. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  LIBRARY  AND  PRIZE 
BOOKS,  MAPS  AND  APPARATUS,  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

OF  ONTARIO. 

"  The  Public  School  libnuries  ure  becoming  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  institationfl  of  the  Province.**— Xoni 

Elgin, 
**  Had  I  the  ix>wer,  I  would  scatter  LibrarieB  over  the  whole  land,  as  the  sower  sows  his  seed/*— Horace 

Mann. 

L  The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  wilF  add  one  hundred  per  cent,  (out  of  the 
Legislative  grant)  to  any  sum  or  sums,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment by  the  Municipal  and  School  Corporations,  on  behalf  of  Public  and  High 
Schools,  and  forward  Public  Library  Books,  Prize  Books,  Maps,  Apparatus,  Charts  and 
Diagrams,  t9  the  value  of  the  amount  thus  augmented,  upon  receiving  a  list  of  the  articles 
required.  In  all  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  for  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Muni- 
cipal or  Trustee  Corporation,  to  enclose  or  present  a  written  authority  to  do  so,  verified  by 
the  corporate  seal  of  the  Corporation.  A  selection  of  Maps,  Apparatus,  Library  and  Prize 
Books,  &a,  to  be  sent,  can  sdways  be  made  by  the  Department  when^so  desired. 

2.  Catalogues  and  forms  of  Application  will  be  furnished  to  School  authorities  on  their 
application. 

3.  If  Library  and  Prize  Books  be  ordered,  in  addition  to  Maps  and  Apparatus,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Tiiuitees  to  send  not  less  than  five  dollars  additional  for  each  class  of 
books,  &C.,  with  the  proper  forms  of  application  for  each  class. 
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4.  The  one  hamired  per  oeat.  will  be  allowed  on  any  Bum  over  ten  dollars,  and  a  mixed 
selection  from  each  of  l^e  three  dasseB  of  artidee,  viz. :  (1)  maps  and  apparatoB,  (2)  li- 
braiy,  and  (3)  prize  books  will  be  sent ;  bat  for  $5  reoeiyed  onlj  one  class  of  artijclee  oan 
be  sent. 

5.  In  cases  where  the  Books  ordered  are  notinstock,  the  Department  seXecCs  and  sendi 
otiiers  of  a  like  character,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval^of  the  Trostees,  etc.  If  any 
errors  be  discoTered,  they  should  be  notified  at  onoe,  and  the  inyoice  returned,  in  order  that 
the  errors  may  be  rectified.  Should  additional  Bocto  be  required,  directions  should  be 
given  as  to  the  mode  of  their  tranmission. 

6.  In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  improper  books  into  the  libraries,  it  is  re- 
quired that  no  book  shall  be  admitted  into  any  Free  School  Library  established  under 
these  regulations  which  is  not  included  in  the  authorized  list  of  Public  School  Library 
Books. 


FOUR  KINDS  OF  FREE  LIBRARIES  MAY  BE  ESTABLISHED  UNDER  THE 

REGULATIONS. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  each  Municipal  Council  can  establish  four 
classes  of  libraries  in  the  Municipality,  as  follows  :  City,  Town,  Village,  and  Township 
Councils  can  establish  the  first  three  classes,  and  School  Trustees  either  of  the  first  or  third 
classes. 

1.  An  ordinary  Free  Public  (or  High)  School  Library  in  each  School-house  for  the  use  of 
the  children  and  ratepayers. 

2.  A  General  Free  Fublic  Lending  Library,  available  to  ail  the  ratepayers  of  the  Munici- 
pality. 

3.  A  Professional  Library  of  books  on  teaching,  school  organization,  language  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  available  to  teachers  alone. 

4.  A  Library  in  any  PMic  InstituHony  under  control  of  the  Municipality,  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates,  or  in  the  County  Jail  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  School  Trustees  the  importance  and  even  ne- 
cessity of  providing  (especially  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months),  suitable  reading 
books  for  the  pupils  in  their  schools,  either  as  prizes  or  in  Libraries.  Having  given  die 
pupils  a  taste  for  reading  and  general  knowledge,  they  should  provide  some  agreeable  and 
practical  means  of.  gratifying  it. 

•  ""^^^ 

PROFESSION  A.L  BOOKS  SUPPLIED  TO  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS,  TEACHEBS 

AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  In  the  catalogue  are  given  the  net  prices  at  which  books  and  school  requisites  maj 
be  obtained  by  the  PubUc  Educational  Institutions  of  Ontario,  from  the  Depository  in 
connection  with  the  Department. 

2.  Inspectors  and  teachers  will  also  be  supplied,  on  the  same  terms,  with  such  ^uca- 
tional  works  as  relate  to  the  duties  of  their  profession. 


LORD  ELGIN'S  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  DEPART 
MENT  FOR  SELECTING  LIBRARY  AND  PRIZE  BOOKS  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS. 

To  the  foregoing  regulations  of  the  Department  we  desire  to  add  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  regulations  on  this  subject,  in  the  words  of  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Elgin, 
who  was  Governor-General  of  Canada,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  estabUshment  and 
maturing  of  the  Normal  and  Library  branches  of  the  School  system,  who  fiuniliariaed 
himself  with  the  working  of  that  system,  and  aide4  on  every  possible  occasion  in  its  de- 
velopment On  his  resigning  the  Government  of  Canada,  Lord  Elgin  prepared  and  pra- 
sented  to  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  an  elaborate  report 
of  his  Canadian  administration. 
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In  thatzeporty  he  devoteB  several  pages  to  a  oompiehenfiive  view  of  our  School  syBtem, 
including  a  minute  account  of  the  system  of  public  libiuries,  and  the  general  machinery  and 
administration  of  the  bchool  law  and  its  results.  ^^  ^i  ^^  After  adverting  to 
the  comparative  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  years  from  1847  to  1853  in- 
dusivey  Lord  Elgin  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  former  of  these  years,  the  Normal  School,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  the  system,  was  instituted,  and  at  the  close  of  the  latter,  the  first  volume 
issued  from  the  Education  Department  to  the  public  school  libraries,  which  are  its  crown 
and  completion.  If  it  may  be  affirmed  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  that  it  in- 
troduces an  era  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  Province ;  so  may  it,  T  think,  be  said  of 
the  latter  measure,  that  it  introduces  a  new  era  in  its  educational  and  intellectual  history. 
The  subject  is  so  important  that  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it.  The  term  school 
libraries  c^pes  not  imply  that  the  libraries  in  question  are  specially  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  pupils.  They  are,  in  point  of  fact,  free  public  libraries  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  general  population ;  and  they  are  entitled  school  libraries,  because  their  establish- 
ment has  been  provided  for  in  the  School  Acts,  and  their  management  confided  to  the 
flchool  authorities. 

"  Public  school  libraries  then,  similar  to  those  which  are  now  being  introduced  into 
Oanada,  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years  in  some  States  of  the.  neighbouring  Union, 
and  many  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Canadian  system  have  been  borrowed  from 
them.  In  most  of  the  States,  however,  which  have  appropriated  funds  for  library  pur- 
poses, the  selection  of  books  has  been  left  to  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  different  dis- 
tricts, many  of  whom  are  ill  qualified  for  the  task,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
tiuvelling  peddlers,  who  offer  the  most  showy  books  at  the  lowest  prices,  have  had  the 
principal  share  in  furnishing  the  libraries.  In  introducing  the  system  into  Canada,  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken,  which,  I  trust,  will  have  the  effect  of  obviating  this  great  evil. 

"  In  the  School  Act  of  1850,  which  first  set  apart  a  sum  of  money  for  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  school  libraries,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Superinten 
dent  of  Education  to  appoi*tion  the  sum  granted  for  this  purpose  by  the  Legislature  under 
the  following  condition  : — *  That  no  aid  shall  be  given  towanls  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  any  school  library,  unless  an  equal  amount  be  contributed  or  expended  from  local 
Bourcee  for  the  same  object ;'  and  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is  required  to  examine, 
and  at  its  discretion  to  recommend  or  disapprove  of  text  books  for  the  use  of  schools,  or 
books  for  school  libraries.  *  Provided  that  no  portion  of  the  legislative  school  grant  shall 
be  applied  in  aid  of  any  school  in  which  any  book  is  used  which  has  been  disapproved  of 
by  iJie  Council,  and  public  notice  given  of  such  disapproval.' 

"  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  discharge  of  the  responsibility  thus  im- 
posed upon  it,  has  adopted,  among  the  general  regulations  for  the  establishment  and 
management  of  public  school  libraries  in  Upper  Canada,  the  following  rule : — '  In  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  improper  books  into  libraries,  it  is  required  that  no  book  shall 
be  admitted  into  any  public  school  library,  established  under  these  regulations,  which  is 
not  included  in  the  catalogue  of  public  school  library  books  prepared  according  to  law ;' 
and  the  principles  by  which  it  has  been  guided  in  performing  the  task  of  selecting  books 
for  these  libraries,  are  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  its   pro- 


"  *  The  Council  regards  it  as  imperative  that  no  work  of  a  licentious,  vicious,  or  im- 
moral tendency,  and  no  works  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion,  should  be  admitted  into 
the  libraries.* 

"  *  2.  Nor  is  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  compatible  with  the  objects  of  the 
public  school  libraries,  to  introduce  into  them  controversial  works  on  theology,  or  works 
of  denominational  controversy;  although  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  exclude  all  historical 
and  other  works  in  which  such  topics  are  referred  to  and  discussed,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
include  a  selection  of  suitable  works  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

<"  3.  In  regard  to  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Council  agrees  on  a  selection  of 
the  most  opproved  works  on  each  side. 


*  The  first  and  part  of  the  second  of  these  paragraphs  have  been  adopted  verbatim  in  the^ew  Sohool 
Xaw  and  AegolatioDa  of  New  Brunswick  relating  to  public  libraries. 
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**  *  4.  With  these  exoeptionB,  and  within  these  limitations,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Uir 
Coundl  that  as  wide  a  selection  as  possible  shoxdd  be  made  of  nsefnl  and  entertaining 
books  of  permanent  value,  adapted  to  popular  reading  in  the  various  departments  of  human 
knowledge  ;  leaving  each  municipality  to  consult  its  own  taste,  and  exerdae  its  own  dis- 
cretion in  selecting  such  books  from  the  general  catalogue. 

'' '  5.  The  including  of  any  books  in  the  general  catalogue  is  not  to  be  understood  is 
the  expression  of  any  opinion  by  the  Council  in  regard  to  any  sentiments  inculcated  or 
combated  in  such  books ;  but  merely  as  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Council  in  the 
purchase  of  such  by  any  municipality,  should  it  think  proper  to  do  so. 

'' '  6.  The  general  catalogue  of  books  for  public  school  libraries  may  be  modified  and 
enlarged  from  year  to  year  as  circumstances  may  suggest,  and  as  suitable  new  works  of 
value  may  appear.' 
•  "  The  catalogue  above  referred  to  affoixls  ample  proof  of  the  intelligence  and  liberal 

spirit  in  which  the  principles  above  stated  have  beien  carried  out  by  the  Council^f  Public 
Instruction.  The  Chief  Superintendent  observes,  that  in  the  case  of  libraries  established 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  local  authorities  have,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  assigned 
the  task  of  selecting  books  to  the  Chief  Superintendent ;  that  in  some  they  have,  by  a 
committee  of  one  or  more  of  themselves,  chosen  all  the  books  desired  by  them ;  and  that 
in  others  they  have  selected  them  to  the  amount  of  their  own  appropriation,  requesting 
the  Chief  Superintendent  to  choose  the  remainder  to  the  amount  of  the  apportionment  of 
the  library  grant." 

SUMMARY  OF  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPOSITORY. 

The  principal  olijections  urged  by  Booksellers  against  the  Depository  are — 

Ist    That  it  is  an  unjust  interference  with  "  the  trade." 

2nd.  That  it  creates  a  "  monopoly"  injurious  to  them. 

drd.  That  if  the  Legislature  supplies  its  schools  with  books  and  maps,  it  ought,  OQ 
the  same  principle,  to  supply  other  articles. 

4th.  That,  even  if  the  arrangement  was  a  wise  one  in  the  infancy  of  the  school  system, 
when  Booksellers  were  few,  and  facilities  of  supply  did  not  exist,  it  is  indefensible  now, 
when  these  reasons  for  its  establishment  no  longer  exist. 

5th.  That  if  "  the  trade"  can  (as  it  does)  supply  text  books,  it  can  also^eqiially  well 
supply  library  and  prize  books. 

6th.  That  the  Depository  ij  an  expensive  burthen  to  the  Province. 


REPLY  TO  THESE  OBJECTIONS. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  condense  replies  to  general  objections  like  the  foregoing, 
yet  we  endeavour  to  do  so,  as  follows : — 

Ist  That  the  alleged  interference  of  the  Depository  with  the  book  trade  is  the  reverse 
of  truth,  as  the  "  Trade  Returns  "  will  show.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  largely  developed 
this  trade,  by  sending  books  into  every  comer  of  the  land.  The  value  of  books  (not  iiiap$ 
and  apparatus)  imported  into  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  1850,  was  $141,700,  and  now 
about  $410,000,  while  the  average  import  of  books  by  the  Department  has  noi  been  ten  per 
cent  of  this  latter  sum. 

2nd.  That  the  Educational  Depositoiy  exists  solely  for,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
schools  alone,  and  that  it  has  never  supplied  private  parties  with  books,  or  interfered  with 
private  trade  in  any  way ;  and  that  to  abandon  the  principle  of  the  Educational  Depoeitorj 
would  be  either  to  confer  a  "  monopoly"  of  high  prices  upon  a  few  individual  BookseUers. 
or  to  throw  wide  open  the  door  to  the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  literature,  the  bad  and 
pernicious  as  well  as  the  good,  as  can  be  demonstrated  by  incontrovertible  testimony  and 
examples.* 

•  Note. — ^Four  Beasoxs  why  "the  Trade*'  is  ihoompetent  to  take  the  plage  of  the  DkposI' 
toqkt  in  sutpltino  oub^scuools. 
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3rd.  That  the  principle  of  the  Depositoiy  is  reoognized  and  acted  upon  without  ques*^ 
tioDL  by  the  Impedal,  Dominion  and  ProTincial  Qovemments,  in  their  Stationery  OfficeHy 
Queen's  Printers,  Popt-Offices^  Army  and  Navy  Supply,  etc. 

4th.  That  if  the  Crovemment,  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  has  a  right  to 
give  money  and  provide  trained  teachers  for  the  schools,  it  has  also  a  right  to  give  books 
and  maps  to  them,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  difference  in  the  principle  of  the  one  gift 
and  the  othei*. 

5th.  That  the  entire  text-book  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Booksellers,  as  the  books 
are  all  named  and  known,  and  no  departure  from  the  list  can  take  place ;  but  that  with 
the  large  and  constant  influx  of  new  books,  no  such  supervision  could  take  place  over  the 
supply  by  Booksellers  of  prizes  and  library  books. 

6th.  That  the  Depository  has  fully  paid  its  own  way,  and  has  not  cost  the  Province 
one  cent  for  its  management  for  twenty  years. 


REPLIES  TO  THE  FOREGOING.  CIRCULAR. 

The  Honourable  John  0.  Bairdy  Asdstani-Secretaryy  Board  of  Educaiiony  Siate  of  ConneC' 
Ucui: — ^A  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1856,  by  which  any  School 
district  in  the  State,  by  raising  $10  for  the  purchase  of  '*  Library  and  Apparatus,'*  could 
receive  from  the  State  Treasury  $10  more  for  the  same  purpose  :  also,  by  raising  $5  any 
subsequent  year,  could  receive  $5  from  the  State.  This  law  has  since  been  modified,  so 
that  districts  having  more  than  100  pupils  in  actual  attendance  can  draw  multiple  appro* 
priations.  The  present  Uw  on  this  point  is  given  in  Section  96  of  the  School  Law  of 
Connecticut,  as  revised  and  re-enacted  in  1872.  Under  the  " School  Library  Law'*  a 
large  number  of  districts  every  year  receive  the  State  appropriation.  The  amount  drawn 
from  the  State  Treasury  in  this  way  duriog  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1873,  was 
$2,960.  The  Annual  Reports  of  this  Department  from  1857  to  the  present  time  (except 
the  Report  for  1867)  have  contained  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  each  year.  The 
money  thus  obtained  is  usually  expended  in  procuring  maps,  globes,  dictionaries,  Gazet- 
teers, and  other  works  of  reference.  Occasionally  a  library  of  books  for  reading  and  cir- 
culation is  established  and  maintained  by  annually  drawing  the  State  appropriation. 
There  has  been  no  complaint  among  booksellers,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  the  ground  that 
this  action  of  the  State  interferes  with  their  business.  The  amount  expended  for  "  Li- 
braries and  Apparatus"  has  never  yet  equalled  $10,000  in  any  one  year.  No  large  part  of 
this  amount  can  be  considered  as  so  much  taken  from  the  trade  of  any  one  bookseller;  in 
fact,  the  loss  of  trade  to  that  class  of  people  is  practically  nil,  for  those  who  procure  maps, 
etc.,  would  have  bought  nothing^  (usually,)  except  for  the  offer  of  State  aid.  In  some 
cases  the  trade  of  booksellers  is  positively  increased.  The  second  objection  named  in  your 
circular  can  have  very  little  weight  The  monopoly  is  too  small  in  its  proportions  to 
trouble  any  bookseUer,  or  to  profit  essentially  those  who  hold  it.  The  third  objection 
assumes  that  the  State  does  the  principal  part.  But  the  practical  workings  in  Connecti* 
cut  show  that  those  who  receive  the  bounty  raise  for  themselves  several  times  as  much. 

To  the  statement  that  private  booksellers  can  supply  the  library  wants  of  the  schools  as  well,  or  nearly 
as  well,  as  the  Education  Department,  our  reply  is  four-fold  :— 

Ist.  That  a  Department,  specially  charged  with  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  schools,  bein^  a  disin- 
terested party,  must  be  much  oetter  qualified  to  minister  to  their  wants  in  these  respects  than  mterested 
partieB,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  no  other  ooject  in  view  than  commercial  gain. 

2Dd.  That  the  experience  of  educationists  on  this  subject  is,  that  bookselleov,  through  their  agents  and 
travellers  throughout  the  rural  parts,  have,  with  some  good  booics,  disposed  of  immense  quantities  of  pemi* 
cious  and  worthless  books. 

3rd.  That  if  the  right  of  supply  is  thrown  open  to  booksellers  indiscriminately,  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  will  tfJce  advantage  of  the  facilities  tiius  afforded  for  flooding  the  country  with  their  own  publications 
without  check  or  restraint.  To  restrict  the  right  of  supply  to  one  or  more  publishers  would  be  to  perpetuate 
the  fio-called  "  monopoly  ^*  in  its  most  oppressive  and  gffensive  form.  If  a  change  be  made  at  all,  it  must  be 
in  the  direction  of  throwing  open  the  right  of  supply,  and  giving  all  vendors  alike  full  permission  to  circulate 
saoh  books  as  they  pleaBe--l>ad  as  well  as  good. 

4th.  No  private  publishing  house,  even  in  the  dties,  could,  without  having  the  **  monopoly**  of  sunplv 
leoared  to  it,  oe  able  to  keep  more  than  one-half  of  the  variety  of  books,  maps,  charts  and  i^paratns,  which 
would  be  necessary  for  circulation  in  our  5.000  schools.  Nor  could  it  supply  them  at  the  low  prices  at  which 
tiief  are  now  famished  to  the  trustees. 
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They  are  encouraged  to  hdp  themaehes.  The  fourth  objection  has  no  application  in  this 
State.  As  for  the  fifth,  the  oooksellers  do  supply  a  considerable  part  of  ^e  books.  The 
sksih  does  not  apply  here;  the  State  pays  a  few  hundred  dollars  each  year,  but  so  small  a 
sum  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  a  "  burden."  The  plan  in  force  here  works  vM,  and  no 
one  finds  any  fault  with  it. 

The  Honourable  H,  A.  M.  Henderson,  Sttperintendeni  of  PMie  Instruction,  State  of  Kenr 
iticky : — I  haye  not  time  to  elaborate  my  views.  Kentucl^  has  only  made  one  experiment 
in  the  direction  you  indicate,  namely,  in  the  purchase  of  one  copy  of  Collins'  Historr 
of  Kentucky  for  each  School  district,  at  $4  each.  This  will  cost  the  State  School  Fond 
$25,000,  and,  in  my  opinion,  be  barren  of  all  profitable  results  to  Common  Schools.  I 
opposed  this  scheme.  It  might  have  been  well  for  the  State  to  pay  this  sum  oat  of  the 
general  revenue,  to  encourage  the  publication  of  so  full  and  entertaining  a  history  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  the  School  Fund  should  not  have  borne  this  burden.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  expended  this  amount  in  supplying  Schools  with  maps,  charts, 
and  other  instructional  aids.  For  my  own  State,  with  my  observations  of  how  the  School 
funds  of  the  Southern  States  have  been  squandered  by  venal  contracts,and  in  need  of  all  the 
money  we  can  command  to  pay  teachers,  I  should  oppose  any  proposition  to  expend  publie 
moneys  belonging  to  the  School  endowments,  or  derived  from  taxation  in  aid  of  Common 
Schools,  in  the  purchase  of  Maps,  Charts,  etc.  My  observation  of  College  and  School  libraries 
is  that  they  are  well  nigh  profitless  appendages,  so  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned.  Refer- 
ence books  are  of  course  valuable  to  teachers  and  professors.  A  child  currently  engaged 
in  the  study  of  text  books  has  but  little  time  to  devote  to  general  reading.  Its  mind  is 
not  well  enough  disciplined  for  solid  reading,  and  books  of  mere  entertainment  are  well 
nigh  worthless.  Much  reading,  without  corresponding  thought,  superinduces  a  morbid 
habit,  and  affords  a  shallow  apology  for  the  intellect  to  remam  as  inert  as  a  honeycomb, 
while  an  author's  Tefiections  axe  poured  into  its  empty  cell&  Of  the  two,  I  would  purchase 
maps,  charts,  cubes,  etc.,  before  books.  My  opinion  is  not  in  favour  of  the  Merit  Card  sys- 
tem. Studying  for  any  other  prize  than  the  inherent  worth  of  learning  depraves  the  am- 
bition of  a  child.  The  pupil  should  study  for  self-conquest,  and  not  for  triumph  over  its 
companions  and  fellow-students.  Give  each  pupil  grade  according  to  attainments,  but 
not  in  the  way  of  rewards.  Eeligion  and  Education  are  both  suffering  from  the  prize 
system.  The  motive  offered  to  aspiration  ia  low  and  demoralizing,  ana  the  results  are 
self-conceit,  jealousy  and  heartburnings.  The  teacher  should  strive  to  inspire  his  pupils 
with  love  of  learning,  and  not  desire  for  public  commendation  and  prizes. 

The  Honowrabk  H,  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Minnesota  :— 
I  have  carefully  examined  your  *'  circulars  "  in  respect  to  the  scheme  of  distributing 
'^  Library  books,  Maps,  Charts,  Apparatus,'' etc., J  and  think  it  a  most  admirable  one. 
For  economy,  convenience  and  general  utility,  I  cannot  see  how  a  better  plan  could 
be  devised.  Our  State  is  young  in  years,  our  system  not  yet  fully  matured,  and  as  yet 
our  law  has  made  no  provision  for  public  district  libraries  ;  but  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  time  for  their  establishment  in  every  district  throughout  the  State.  There  is 
nothing,  in  my  judgment,  that  will  conduce  more  to  the  prosperity  and  general  intelligence 
of  any  people,  than  the  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  a  community  a  well- 
selected  library.    Your  plan  for  accomplishing  this  end  seems  a  most  excellent  one. 

The  Honourable  Ahram  B,  Weaver,  Superintevident  of  Public  Instrudion,  State  of 
New  York : — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular  solicit- 
ing my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  supplying  the  Public  Schools  with  appa- 
ratus and  library  books  from  a  Government  depository.  The  testimony  of  School 
Commissioners  and  of  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  is,  that  one  of  the 

Seatest  defects  of  the  district  library  system  of  this  State  is  the  manner  in  which 
e  books  are  selected.  They  are  purchased  by  the  School  district  trustees,  and  gene- 
rallv  at  the  highest  market  price.  In  many  cases  the  trustees  are  men  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  books,  and  who  ,do  not  know  what  to  select  The  consequence  is  that  books  find 
their  way  into  the  libraries  which  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  which,  if  not  positively  bad, 
are  not  useful  a&d  instructiva  The  ubrary  funds  are  also  wasted,  to  a  certain  extenty-by 
paying  for  the  books  the  highest  retail  price.  These  defects  would  certainly  be  remedied 
under  a  system  such  as  that  which  obtains  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.     In  my  judgment^ 
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sadi  a  system,  honestly  administered,  is  better  than  any  other  which  has  fallen  under 
my  notice. 

Beo.  Samuel  G.  Jackson^  Secretary,  State  Board  of  EducaUcUy  Massachusetts :—Yo\ir 
School  system  and  that  of  Massachusetts,  in  relation  to  the  matter  aboTe  mentioned,  are 
so  different  that  we  really  can  give  no  advice  of  any  value.  We  have  no  ''  observation  " 
or  "  experience  on  this  matter."  We  have  no  public  or  high  school  libraries,  except 
such  as  are  provided  by  local,  individual  and  voluntary  contribution.  Our  law  authorizes 
the  school  committees  of  the  several  municipalities  to  expend  25  per  cent,  of  their  share 
dT  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  llus  they  do  on  their  own  judgment,  and  in 
their  own  way,  responsible  only  to  their  constituants.  With  thia  exception,  there  is  no 
''  legislative  aid  "  given  for  procuring  Library  and  Prize  Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Tablets, 
&C.,  &C.  These  are  furnished  by*  local  taxation  or  voluntary  donation,  independent  of 
state  aid,  except  as  I  have  said,  25  per  cent  of  what  is  received  from  the  school  fund, 
may  be  used  for  purchasing  "  Apparatus,  Books  of  reference.  Charts,  Maps,  &c.,"  at  the 
discretion  of  the  School  Committee  of  each  town  or  city. 

The  Honourabh  Alonzo  Abemethy,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Stale  of  Iowa: — 
I  have  the  honour  to  reply  to  your  very  courteous  request  for  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  my  observation  and  experience,  and  of  my  views  upon  the  scheme  submitted  to  pro- 
cure Books,  Maps  and  Apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Schools  of  your  Province, 
that  in  the  absence  of  laws  making  provisions  for  these  very  useful  and  necessary  aids 
to  instruction  in  my  own  State,  our  Schools  are,  as  yet,  without  any  adequate  supply  of 
Libraries,  Maps  and  Apparatus.  In  my  judgment,  if  your  system  of  furnishing  the 
supplies  \&  judiciously  carried  out,  it  will  produce  the  following  results  :  1.  The  Schools 
will  be  better  than  they  ^otherwise  would  be  ;  2.  The  supplies  fumiBhed  will,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  of  better  quality  ;  3.  The  expense  will  be  greatly  reduced,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  purchased.  Since  the  scheme  is  for  the  public  welfare,  the  objection  that  it 
interferes  with  the  trade  is  not  valid. 

The  HonouiraUe  Jno.  M.  Fleming,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Tennessee.-^ 
The  circular  letter  issued  from  your  office  and  requesting  my  views  touching  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  your  "  Depository "  Scheme,  as  set  forth  in  the  accom- 
panying document,  has  just  reached  the  office.  It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  offer 
any  suggestions  or  opinions  that  could  be  of  value  to  you,  or  the  interests  you  represent ; 
but  inasmuch  as  any  opinions  I  might  express  will  lack  the  sanction  of  "  observation  and 
experience,"  they  can  hardly  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice.  In  Tennessee  we  have  as  yet  no 
School  system  organized.  Only  since  last  March  have  we  had  a  law  authorizing  State 
organization. .  Under  the  new  law,  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  set  an  elementary  system 
m  operation,  with  very  fair  prospects  of  ultimate  success.  I  regret  that  I  can  render 
you  no  service,  and  offer  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  contioued  advancement  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  your  Province. 

The  Honourable  J,  W,  Simonds,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New  Hampshire. — 
I  heartily  approve  of  the  plan,  and  have  commended  a  similar  plan  for  our  State  to  aid  the 
Free  schools.     My  views  were  given  in  my  last  report,  as  follows  : — 

Inquibt  1. — Are  the  public  schools  of  your  town  supplied  with  a  large  dictionary  ? 
Are  your  schools  furnished  with  outline  or  wail  maps  ?  Globes  ?  Are  they  well  supphed 
with  blackboards  ?  If  schools  are  not  thus  furnished,  what  means  do  you  recommend  to  sup- 
ply them  ? 

A  careM  estimate  shows  that  scarcely  two  per  cent,  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  state 
are  supplied  with  an  appropriate  dictionary  of  the  langui^  for  use  of  the  teacher  and 
scholars.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  the  Schools  have  globes  for  ulustrating  the  important  study 
of  geography.  About  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  schools  possess  outline  or  wall  maps. 
It  appears  that  eighty  schools  in  every  one  hundred  are  not  properly  ^imished  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  blackboard  surface. 

This  estimate  has  been  based  upon  the  number  of  Schools  last  year,  twenty-five  hundred 
in  even  figures.  Such  facts  may  appear  startling  in  this  time  of  improvement,  when  even  the 
more  ordinary  labours  of  life  are  relieved  of  tedious  toil  by  the  aid  of  improved  implements. 
The  same  good  sense  should  obtaip  in  the  School-room  as  in  the  workshop.  Parents  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  wants  of  their  children.  They  are  interested  in  their  growth  and  education. 
They  toil  hard  .to  supply  their  wants.      They  alone  can  rejoice  when  the  child  learns  and  ad 
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Tauoes.  I  beliere  they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  eover  a  oironit  of  the  walls  of  the  entiM 
Sohool-room  with  blaokboarda,  whenever  an  intelligent  Teacher  or  School  Committee  would 
ask  it,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  the  utility  and  neoeesity  of  the  blackboard.  Etczj 
School-room  should  contain  that  amount  of  blackboard,  so  placed  that  the  primer  class  csd 
reach  it,  and  then  the  Teacher  and  scholars  should  daily  use  the  board.  Good  Teachers  may 
be  restricted  in  supply  of  text-books,  but  allow  a  liberal  share  of  blackboard,  then  the  fertik 
inventiveness  of  their  minds  will  readily  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  hooka  Stint  them  in 
the  supply  of  blackboard  and  the  resources  and  wealth  of  mind  are  obstructed. 

Every  parent  has  observed,  in  watching  the  earliest  manifestations  of  intelligenoe  in  tht 
flon  or  daughter,  that  the  larger  amount  of  the  child's  knowledge  acquired  during  the  fint 
twelve  years  was  obtained  through  the  channels  of  the  five  senses.  Later  the  child  compares, 
reasons,  reflects.  Our  system  ot  education  has  been  somewhat  abnormal.  Abstract  ideas 
liave  been  offered  the  young  mind  ;  abstract  sciences  have  been  pressed  upon  his  attention ; 
in  fact,  abstraction  has  confused  and  disgusted.  An  illiterate  lalK)ur6r  would  usuaDy  adopt 
the  true  normal  method  of  communicating  intell^ence  by  either  marking  upon  the  ground, 
-crossing  his  fingers,  or  adopting  somie  other  natural  means  of  illustration.  Nature's  method 
of  teaching  would  be  a  safe  guide.  The  Teacher  should  Olustrate  the  various  ideas  and  prin- 
^ples  taught  by  lines  and  figures  upon  the  board.  The  pupils  should  work*  out  upon  the 
board  the  problems  of  each  branch.  Thus  when  the  pupil  shall  leave  the  School  for  the 
work  of  life,  he  will  not  be  pained  to  feel  vividly  that  his  schooling  has  been  mechanical,  and 
realise  that  he  must  unlearn  many  habits  of  thought  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  life,  but 
will  rejoice  that  he  has  learned  those  facts  that  he  will  use  in  life. 

There  can  be  no  question  with  reference  to  the  need  of  globes  and  outline  maps  for  use 
in  the  common  Schools.  A  skilful  Teacher  can  represent  the  maps  bv  drawings  upon  the 
board  and  substitute  some  spherical  body  for  a  globe.  The  sight  of  the  genuine  articles 
would  awaken  more  interest  and  enthusiasm  with  the  pupils.  The  expense  of  a  g^obe  and 
maps  is  moderate  at  the  present  time  with  the  improved  means  of  manufacturing  them. 
With  the  dictionary  it  is  different.  That,  like  the  blackboard,  is  an  indispensable  artacle,  and 
cannot  be  represented  with  crayon.  Our  language  is  furnished  with  two  large  illustrated 
dictionaries  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  The  inconsistency  of  placing  a  young  man  or  young 
lady  in  a  primary  School  without  a  dictionary  of  the  language  is  too  apparent 

Every  School-room  should  be  furnished  with  Maps,  Globe  and  a  Dictionaiy,  all  answer. 
The  problem  for  solution  is,  *^  how  supply  them  V*  Various  answers  have  been  received. 
One  Teacher  of  a  long  and  successful  experience  says,  "  awaken  a  more  general  and  deeper 
interest  in  the  importance  of  our  Schools  and  the  necessity  of  providing  Teachers  with  tools 
to  work  with.  This  can  be  done  through  the  earnest  effort  of  our  Teachers  and  other  Mends 
of  education."  Another  says  the  ^  districts  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  such  articles.*' 
Another,  *' raise  the  money  by  exhibitions,  lectures  and  levies."  Mr.  L.  Clark  of  Lancaster 
recommends  the  appropriation  of  a  limited  per  cent,  of  School  money  for  the  purchase  of  ap- 
paratus, under  the  direction  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  certain  per  cent,  pan  be  applied  by  the  Prudential  Committee  for  repairs.  The  fact  is,  this 
illustrated  apparatus  is  wanted  to-day.  Seventy  thousand  boys  and  girls  in  our  Schools  ask 
for  it.  The  times  demand  it.  The  supply  should  be  forthcoming  from  some  source.  In 
this,  the  State,  town  and  district  have  a  common  interest. 

An  illustrated  dictionary,  a  set  of  outline  maps  and  a  globe,  appropriate  for  a  Pri- 
mary School,  can  be  purchased  for  twenty-five  dollars.  A  good  Grammar  School  set  of  maps, 
globe  and  dictionary  would  cost  double  that  sum.  No  doubt  the  parents  in  many  School  dis- 
tricts would  contribute  the  means  to  furnish  a  supply,  if  the  matter  should  be  presented  to 
their  generosity.  In  other  localities,  and  where  the  wants  of  the  School  are  more  deserving, 
the  means  is  limited. 

Flan. 

'^  It  is  here  proposed  that  a  positive  assurance  shall  be  held  out  by  the  State  to  encourage 
parents  and  districts  to  provide  their  Schools  with  a  certain  amount  of  necessary  illustrated 
apparatus.  Let  a  Law  be  enacted,  that,  whenever  an  individual  or  district  will  fximish  to 
proper  State  officials,  a  sum  of  money,  within  limited  specifications,  for  the  purchase  of  ap- 
paratus' for  the  Public  Schools,  stating  the  articles  already  possessed,  if  any,  and  those  desired, 
the  State  by  its  officer  will  add  an  equal  sum,  purchase  and  forward  the  articles.     In  tlu5 
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way  many  districts  will  be  aided,  and  others  stimulated  to  action.  By  adopting  this  system 
of  pnrohase,  good  articles  can  be  sapplied  at  a  moderate  expense.  This  is  not  an  untried 
project.  The  Parliament  of  Canada  West  adopted  a  similar  plan  in  1851  for  supplying  the 
Schools  with  School  books,  maps  and  apparatus,  also  Public  School  Libraries  with  books. 
The  follQ^Qg  table  shows  the  value  of  articles  sent  out  from  the  Educational  Depository  in 
Ontario  during  the  years  1851  to  1871,  inclusive : — 


Articles  on  which  the  100  per  cent. 
hfiB  been  apportioned  m>m  the 
Legislative  urant. 


TEAR. 


I 


1851 
1852 
1853 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1800. 
1861. 
1862 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870, 
1871. 


$51,376 
9.947 
7,205 
16,200 
3,982 
5,805 
5,289 
4,084 
3,273 
4,022 
1,931 
2,400 
4,375 
3,404 
4,420 
4,655 
3,396 
3,300 


$4,655 
9,320 
18,118 
11,810 
11,906 
16,832 
16,251 
16,194 
15,887 
17,260 
20,224 
27,114 
28,270 
25,923 
24,475 
28,810 
30,076 


■si  o 

illl 


$1,414 
2,961 
4,233 
5,514 
4,389 
5,726 
6,452 
6,972 
6,679 
6,416 
4,894 
4,844 
3,461 
4,454 
3,818 
4,172 
7,419 
4,793 
5,678 
6,175 
8,138 


$1,414 


4.2 
56,890 
18,991 
22,251 
40,770 
22,764 
24,389 
27,637 
25,229 
24,311 
23,370 
23,646 
26,442 
35,661 
39,093 
35,136 

381381 
41,614 


During  1871  there  were  sent  out  Maps  of  the  World,  184  ;  of  Europe,  276 ;  of  Asia, 
239 ;  of  Africa,  207  ;  of  America,  232 ;  of  British  North  America  and  Canada,  323;  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  181 ;  of  single  hemispheres,  216  ;  of  Scriptural  and  Classical, 
144;  of  other  charts  and  maps,  447  ;  of  globes,  123;  of  sets  of  apparatus,  43  ;  of  other 
pieces  of-  School  apparatus,  446;  of  historical  and  other  lessons,  in  sheets,  13,055.  Number 
of  volumes  of  prize  books,  60,420.  The  entire  cost  of  same  was  $30,076,  the  Province  con- 
tributing one  half,  or  $15,000. 

The  Honourable  Newton  Batemathy  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Ulinois.  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  receive,  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario 
certain  printed  documents  concerning  the  policy  pui^ued  in  that  Province  with  reference 
to  supplying  the  Public  and  High  Schools  connected  with  the  Department,  with  library 
and  prize  books,  eta  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  the  printed  letter  of  the 
Deputy  Superintendent,  prefixed  to  one  of  said  documents,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  remark : 
— 1.  I  consider  the  dissemination  of  good  books  among  the  people,  as  a  practical  and  power- 
ful means  of  promoting  the  public  intelligence  and  virtue.  2.  I  consider  it  as  within  the 
proper  and  legitimate  province  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  devising  a  system  of  popular 
education,  to  recognize  and  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  School  librar 
ries,  as  an  important  and  useful  adjunct  of  every  such  system  of  public  instruction.  3.  I 
consider  it  of  paramount  importance  that  all  books  of  a  licentious,  vicious  or  demoralizing 
character  or  tending  so,  should  be  excluded  from  such  libraries,  and  to  that  end,  I  think 
that  adequate  discretionary  authority  should  be  vested  in  the  proper  administration  to  see 
that  no  vile  or  impure  book  is  allowed  to  have,  or  retain  a  place  in  any  such  library ;  and 
that  the  watchful  exercise  of  such  authority  should  be  enjoined  as  a  grave  official  duty. 
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4.  It  seems  well  for  assistanoe  in  the  establishifient  and  maintenance  of  suck  libraries  to 
be  iiimiahed  from  the  general  revenueB  of  the  State.  In  very  many  cases  the  limiled 
means  of  the  districts  prevent  the  entering  upon  such  an  undertaking ;  and  the  genenl 
adoption  of  the  plan  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  and  from  the  govemment.  The  monej 
thus  expended,  would  be  the  most  serviceable  of  any  of  its  disbursements.  5.  As  the  state 
becomes  more  largely  interested  than  any  town  or  district,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  state 
supervision  should  be  exercised  over  the  lists  of  books  for  which  its  money  is  expended ; 
and  the  supervision  may  well  be  extended  so  as  to  ensure  an  economical  expenditure  of 
the  funds,  as  well  as  to  secure  books  that  are  worth  refadiog.  6.  To  the  objectioDS  horn 
the  "  trade,"  I  assign  but  little  weight ;  and  unless  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  deposi- 
tory is  greater  than  the  difference  of  prices  at  which  books  are  furnished  to  the  depository 
by  the  publishers,  and  the  average  prices  at  which  the  Districts  could  buy,  the  maintenanc* 
of  the  depository  is  of  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  Province.  The  state  undertaking  to 
secure  the  education  of  the  people,  it  is  proper  to  adopt  such  courses  as  will  lead  to  the 
maximum  results  with  the  means  employed.  The  state  does  not  undertake  to  prop  up  th« 
different  trades.  But  as  far  as  the  book  trade  is  concerned,  I  should  consider  the  sdiems 
a  help  to  it  rather  than  a  hindrance.  The  general  prevalence  of  a  taste  for  reading  that 
must  result  from  the  fostering  care  of  the  libraries,  as  given  by  the  state,  cannot  be  bat 
increased.  The  liability  to  abuse  presents  itself  to  my  mind  as  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
plan.  The  above  indicates  my  views  of  the  principles  involved.  The  details  of  the  Flan  sub- 
nyitted  are  not  familiar  enough  to  me,  to  warrant  my  passing  an  opinion  upon  its  merita 
In  Illinois  State,  aid  has  not  been  directly  given  to  the  formation  of  district  libraries.  A 
tax  may  be  levied  by  the  directors,  and  surplus  funds  of  the  districts  may  be  used  foar  the 
purchase  of  books  for  libraries.  The  results  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  idea  of  the  libraries  is  correct,  and  that  the  failure  in  securing  detdrabls 
results  must  be  attributed  to  some  deficiency  in  the  adjustment  of  the  plan.  Whether  tiis 
precise  scheme  adopted  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  would  be  suitable  in  this  state,  or  in 
any  one  of  the  United  States,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  may  be  doubted.  It  strikes 
me  that  there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  would  encounter  obstacles  here,  that  it 
does  not  in  your  case. 

The  Honourable  H.  D,  McCarty^  Superintendent  Publie  Instruction^  State  of  Kansas.  Please 
accept  my  reply  to  your  request  for  my  experience  and  opinion  in  regard  to  an  Educational 
Depository,  which  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  Having  had  no  experience  as  to  the  working  of  an  Educational  Depository  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  this  or  any  other  state,  I  consider  mj 
judgment  in  this  connection  valueless. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  and  incentive  to  individual  exertion  on  the  part  of  Schools  to 
secure  apparatus  and  library  books,  I  heartily  commend  the  system. 

3.  I  heartily  endorse  the  plan  of  furnishing  under  the  regulations  named,  all  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  list,  except  prize  books,  and  merit  cards  used  as  gifts,  as  I  am  satisfied 
from  observation  and  experience  that  prizes  given  as  an  incentive  in  Schools,  work  not  onlj 
a  negative  good  but  a  positive  injury. 

The  Honowrahle  W,  M,  Bryant^  CUy  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Burlington  .— 
I  have  to  say  that  I  have  no  experience  in  the  management  of  libraries  on  any  such 
plan  as  the  one  adopted  by  you ;  but  the  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give 
the  subject  has  left  me  a  very  deep  impression  of  the  excellence  and  practicability 
of  the  plan  you  have  determined  upon.  The  reasons  assigned  in  justification  of  its 
adoption  appear  to  me  thoroughly  convincing ;  and  e^en  the  single  one  of  securing 
the  distribution  of  the  best,  and  mdy  the  best,  literature  would  of  itself,  and  though 
wholly  unsupported  by  the  other  reasons  adduced,  be  quite  unanswerable.  We  haTe 
in  our  State  (Iowa)  a  law  authorizing  the  people  of  each  School  district  to  vote  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  a  Public  School  Library.  I  hope  to  see  it  made  operative  in  this 
city  during  the  coming  year,  and  have  only  to  regret  that,  for  the  sake  of  general  secorit j 
throughout  the  State  against  the  inevitable  legions  of  impudent  vendors  of  literary  tra^ 
we  have  not  in  our  law  such  a  wise  provision  as  that  which  you  have  secured  in  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  purity  in  your  Province  of  Ontario.  As  a  rule,  I  am  extremely  seep 
tical  respecting  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  Legislative  guardianship  over 
the  people  ;  but  the  provisions  you  have  secured  are  so  liberal  as  to  disarm  any  such  ob- 
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jection.  It  is  a  guardianship  which  encourages  and  guides  whUe  it  does  not  circumscribe 
enquiry,  which  fosters  and  stimulates  and  in  no  proper  sense  discourages  intellectual  acti- 
vity. Your  plan,  once  firmly  established,  can  hardly  fail  of  proving  a  happy  precedent  to 
ki  at  length  generally  followed. 

The  Hofumrable  Wm,  R.  Creery,  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. — Much  business  and  absence  from  the  city  will  account  for  my 
inattention  to  the  request  made  by  circular  to  this  Department.  My  opinion  of  the  sub- 
jects presented  will  be  briefly  stated.  1st.  The  Depository  is  one  of  the  best  education 
agencies  that  could  be  operated,  and  being  conducted  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  the 
SchoolB,  commends  itself  to  my  hearty  approbation.  2nd.  Our  State  Legislature  and 
City  governments  frequently  aid  public  institutions  in  the  procurement  of  books,  mi4>s, 
charts,  &c,  and  thus  they  increase  facilities  for  public  instruction.  A  large  and  improved 
map  of  the  State  of  Maryland  was  furnished  to  the  Public  Schools  of  the  whole  State 
directly  by  the  State  Legislature.  Baltimore  City,  of  which  I  am  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  received  120  copies  of  this  map,  worth  $10  per  copy.  3rd.  I  think  your  plan  of 
distribution  an  excellent  one.     I  wish  we  had  the  same  arrangement  for  our  Schools. 

The  Honovrahle  J.  N.  Lamed ^  City  Superintetideni  of  Edticatian,  Buffalo,  N.Y. — 
In  reply  to  the  circular  note  from  your  office  I  would  say  that  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  the  policy  that  you  have  adopted,  in  supplying  library 
books,  etc,  from  a  Department  Depository  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  more  judi- 
cious and  more  satisfactory  in  result  than  the  policy  which  we  pursue  in  this  State,  of 
dividing  by  apportionment  the  money  of  the  School  Library  Fund,  and  leaving  it  to  be 
expended  at  will  by  local  School  authorities.  I  know  that  our  School  Library  money  is 
very  far  from  being  expended  wisely  always  ;  that  too  much  of  it  is  wasted  upon  trashy 
and  ephemeral  books,  which  would,  undoubtedly,  be  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  such 
a  Depository  as  you  maintain.  No  doubt,  too,  in  the  divided  expenditure  of  the  money, 
less  is  purchased  with  it  than  might  be  under  your  plan.  There  may  be  practical  objec- 
tions to  a  Depository  policy  of  which  I  know  nothing;  but,  judging  only  from  an 
a<;quaintanoe  with  the  working  of  the  alternative  policy,  I  should  favour  your  system. 

The  Honourable  E,  B.  Hale,  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Cambridge,  Mass. — The 
circular  requesting  my  opinion  of  the  policy  of  supplying  schools  with  books  and  apparatus 
from  the  Depository  of  the  Department  is  before  me,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  reply 
briefly  :  In  the  first  place,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  had  no  experience  in  this 
direction  that  would  avail  me  in  forming  a  judgment.  In  our  own  city,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  this  commonwealth,  the  principle  of  heal  taxation  Ib  the  prevailing  one,  and 
the  municipality  depends  but  little  upon  the  State  for  aid.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  State 
School  Fund  divided  between  the  various  cities  and  towns,  but  the  moiety  which  each 
received  is  very  small.  Cambridge,  for  instance,  with  an  annusd  expenditure  for  school 
]>urposes  of  $250,000  draws  from  the  State  but  $2,000,  while  the  balance  is  raised  by  local 
taxation,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  system  which  you  have  adopted  is  a  most  excel- 
lent one.  You  properly  lay  a  proportionate  share  of  the  burden  directly  upon  the  munici- 
pality, and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  to  School  officers  the  means  of  furnishing  their 
Schools  with  necessary  appliances,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  objections,  as  stated  in  your  circular,  are  not  well  taken,  and  that  the  replies  are 
unanswerable.  I  should  be  glad  if  we  had  as  good  a  system  of  which  we  could  avail 
ourselves. 

The  Honourable  Henry  Kiddle,  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York, — In 
replv  to  a  communication  from  the  Deputy-Superintendent,  asking  my  views  in  relation 
io  the  mode  at  present  in  use,  of  supplying  the  Schools  of  Ontario  with  "  Library  and 
Prize  Books,  &c.,"  I  would  state,  after  a  perusal  of  the  documents  sent,  explaining  the 
natter  in  detail,  as  well  ^  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it,  that  I  see  no 
'orce  in  such  objections,  and  consider  the  plan  adopted  a  most  judicious  one,  and  well  cal 
mlated  to  promote  the  object  of  providing  the  Schools  with  books  and  apparatus,  as  well 
is  te  foster  a  proper  local  interest  and  public  spirit  in  relation  to  education.  The  plan  of 
ximishing  the  Schools  from  a  central  office  or  depository  has  prevailed  in  this  city  for 
nore  than  twenty  years,  and  I  have  never  known,  during  that  entire  period,  that  any 
)bjection  has  been  brought  against  it.     Our  book  list  is  comprehensive,  containing  some 
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of  the  publications  of  all  the  principal  publiBhere,  and,  therefore,  the  idea  of  its  establiil 
ing  a  monopoly  could  not  be  entertained. 

The  honourable  S.  A.  Ellis,  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bochester. — I  hai 
examined  carefully  the  objections  urged  against  your  plan  of  rendering  Government  aid,  ii 
the  supply  of  '*  Library  and  Prize  Books,  Maps,  Apparatus,  &c>"  for  the  Public  Schools  n 
Ontario,  and  your  reply  thereto,  and|confe8s  tnat  your  arguments  seem  to  me  ananswerabif 
As  the  objections  seem  to  come  from  the  ^*  trade/'  allow  me  to  say  that,  although  fo 
several  years  in  the  ''  trade  **  myself,  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  any  one,  whopn 
fers  the  welfare  of  society  to  his  own  personal  ends,  can  raise  a  serious  objection  to  a  pk 
which  must  form  so  valuable  an  adjunct  of  the  Public  School  system. 

The  Honourable  A.  P.  Marble,  City  Inspector  of  Schools,  fForce^ter,  Mass. — Your  sysiei 
of  distributing  books  and  maps  seems  to  me  a  most  excellent  one.  In  this  city  we  Have  faid 
no  experience  in  precisely  what  you  are  doing ;  but  we  find  in  our  own  practice  wk 
confirms  some  parts  of  your  plans.  The  School-office  furnishes  supplies  for  the  city  School^ 
at  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  cost  of  the  same  at  the  book-stores.  The  samecs: 
be  done  for  a  whole  State  or  Province  with  still  greater  economy  I  should  suppose.  Af 
you  are  aware  the  books  for  our  Free  Public  Libraries  are  bought  by  the  trustees,  h 
your  plan  I  see  an  encouragement  for  the  small  towns,  and  an  aid  in  the  selection  of 
books  which  can  but  be  beneficial.  The  subject  of  furnishing  all  children  in  our  Pnbb 
Schools  text-books  at  the  public  charge  has  been  agitated  of  late  in  Mass.  Each  town  >f 
city  has  now  the  privilege  of  so  doing.  I  expect  good  results  from  this  custom 
The  same  principle  is  involved  as  in  the  frirmshine  of  the  books  and  maps  for  librah& 
No  money  can  be  better  expended  for  educationiu  purposes  than  what  you  expend  fi^ 
the  libraries. 

The  Honourable  John  Hancock,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  CincinnatL — ^I  think  job: 
plan  a  most  excellent  one  for  the  encouragement  of  culture  among  the  people  of  your  Pr^ 
vince.     I  think  also  a  similar  plan  would  work  great  good  for  our  rural  School  districts. 

The  Honourable  A,  J.  Ridkoff,  City  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Cleveland.— Ei^iea\ 
years  ago,  I  visited  your  Normal  School  at  Toronto,  and  then  became  acquainted  wiUi  tb 
working  of  your  Depository  for  the  supply  of  maps,  apparatus,  &o.,  and  I  have  to  say  tiut ' 
the  impression  then  made  upon  my  mind,  and  my  thoughts  since  have  been  entirely  favoai&bl'  | 
to  the  plan.     I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it  adopted  in  this  State,  so  far  as  pertains  to  tb 
supplv  of  maps  and  apparatus,  were  it  not  that  the  frequent  changes  of  School  officers  woic 
interliere  with  its  judicious  and  efficient  management.     We  have  no  public  libraries,  exoep 
in  the  larger  Cities.     The  objections  urged  by  book  dealers  are  only  such  as  might  be  ex 
pected  from  that  quarter.     Though  the  Depository  seems  to  take  the  sale  of  books  from  tlif 
trade  ;  yet,  greatly  facilitating  as  it  does  the  diffusion  of  good  reading  matter,  it  oultiyatesil 
habit  of  reading  on  the  part  of  great  masses  of  people,  and  in  this  way  really  promote  Uy  l 
interests  with  which  at  &«t  sight  it  seems  to  inteifere.     That  the  Depository  can  su^, 
books  cheaper  than  the  trade  would  do,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  that  the  selections  msd«  I 
by  its  managers  with  a  view  simply  to  the  interests  of  the  Schools  and  of  the  people,  is  ccrj 
tainly  a  great  advantage.     I  beg  that  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  your  list  of  supplies  ssi  i 
catalogue  of  books.  J 

Isaac  M,  WdlingUm,  Esq.,  Principal  High  School,  Detroit.     My  observation  and  experiMl 
are  entirely  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  the  Ontario  Department  in  aid  of  Public  Instmcdoi 
I  know  of  no  valid  objection  against  said  plan,  can  see  no  force  in  those  urged  against 
— and  can  name  no  radical  improvement  in  it. 

0.  B.  Burchard,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Editor  and  Publisher,  "New  Fork  State  EducationalJouna. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. — In  reply  to  the  subject  matter  of  your  circular  I  would  say,  that  i 
my  opinion  the  plan  of  fumiBhing  necessary  School  apparatus  of  all  kinds  by  the  Stai 
Government,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  is  a  good  one,  because^of  the  money  sated,  of  t^ 
uniformity  of  books  which  will  be  used,  of  the  control  over  worthless  and  injorif* 
books  which  is  thus  given,  and  of  the  more  general  use  which  will  be  mac 
of  all  kinds  of  School-room  apparatus  under  this  system.  In  this  State  the  inflaencf «' 
book-publishers  over  local  use  of  books  has  many  times  been  very  injurious,  and  somf  ^ 
our  States  are  now  discussing  State  supervision  of  text-books  for  Schools.  Prom  the  c* 
cuiar  sent  me  I  should  say  the  "  Educational  Depository"  is  a  good  thing  and  migh*  ^ 
continued. 
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Z>.  M.  Knickerbocker,  Esq.,  Editor  "  American  EducaHmal  Monthly,*^  New  York.— In 
eply  to  your  favour  I  can  only  speak  on  general  principles.  The  question  seems  to  be, 
low  can  books,  maps,  &c.,  best  be  supplied  to  the  Schools  9  In  what  way  can  the  best 
ooks  be  obtained  at  the  cheapest  rates  )  I  see  no  surer  way  to  get  good  books  than  to 
abmit  their  selection  to  the  care  of  a  board  of  gentlemen  fitted  to  judge  and  faithful  to 
tieir  duty.  Such  a  board,  I  am  assured,  now  passes  judgment  on  yotir  school-books. 
((«  can  I  see  a  cheaper  way  of  procuring  books  than  to  buy  in  quantities,  as  you  do,  and 
^U  to  the  schools  at  the  lowest  possible  rate&  Since  these  two  advantages  are  obtabed 
y  the  Board  of  Ontario,  and  since  there  are  no  apparent  drawbacks  in  the  matter  of 
icpense,  the  Depository  paying  its  own  way,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  a  change.  The 
implaints  of  the  trade  should,  it  strikes  me,  not  be  regarded,  since  the  question  is 
urely  one  of  utility  for  the  Schools.  If  the  tnule  can  supply  better  and  cheaper  books 
tan  the  Depository  there  may  be  some  reasons  for  a  change.  I  make  these  remarks 
ith  great  diffidence  since  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Henry  A.  Ford,  Esq.,  Editor  and  PuMisher,  "  Michigan  Teacher," — ^I  have  your  late 
ircular,  and  replv  at  early  convenience.  After  some  examination  of  the  "  Objections 
\  the  Educational  Depository,"  and  the  "  Reply,"  I  am  compelled  to  think  the  former 
uite  flimsy,  and  the  latter  thoroughly  effective,  in  fact  quite  unanswerable.  You  are 
orking  an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  Schools  and  educational  officers  of  your  Province, 
Y  removing  their  supplies,  to  some  extent,  fmm  the  tricks  aud  extortions  of  "  the  trade," 
nd  their  outcry  is  simply  the  old  one,  '*  GreaT  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  Years  ago, 
hile  acting  as  Superintendent  of  Education  for  one  of  our  Counties,  and  before  learning 
r  your  practice,  I  was  accustomed  to  supply  teachers  and  School-districts  with  profession^ 
LH)kB  and  apparatus  at  cost  price ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  my  work  to  which  I  recur  with 
tore  satisfaction  than  to  that.  I  commend  your  scheme  without  reservation,  and  would 
id  the  hope  :  Esto  perpetua, 

Thomas  B.  StockweU,  Esq.,  ''Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster.'' — When  your  first  circular, 
tlative  to  libraries,  &c.,  was  received,  our  editor,  Mr.  Brickwell,  had  just  sailed 
r  Europe  on  a  short  trip.  I,  therefore,  deemed  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  for 
m  to  attend  to  on  his  return,  as  he  has  a  much  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  bearing  on 
le  case  than  I  possess.  Judging  from  your  second  circular,  however,  that  you  are  desir- 
is  of  getting  at  some  data  as  soon  as  possible,  I  have  ventured  to  state  one  or  two  facts 

connection  with  the  question  that  may  be  of  some  value.  When  Hon.  Henry  Barnard 
as  School  Commissioner  of  our  State,  he  organized,  or  caused  to  be  organized^  free  public 
^raries  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  State.  In  some  of  the  towns  they  have  been  pre- 
rved,  in  others  abandoned.     In  hardly  any  case  have  they  been  fostered  and  increased 

they  ought,  or  as  one  would  have  expected.  A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  by 
X.  Brickwell,  our  present  Commissioner,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  these 
)raries.  It  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  fully  organized,  but  will  doubtless  be  so  another 
later.  Of  the  general  advantage  aud  value  of  such  a  course  as  your  circular  explains,  I 
ink  there  can  be  no  question,  as  it  observes  the  golden  mean  between  over-aiding  on 
e  one  hand  and  utterly  withholding  on  the  other. 

John  A.  Banfidd,  Esq.,  Editor  "  Kansas  Edticatimal  Journal,"  Leavenworth,  Kcts.— In  res- 
»ase  to  your  inquiries,  I  cannot  speak  from  experience.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  you 
ive  fully  answered  the  objections  of  ''  the  trade,"  and  I  should  think  there  could  come 
>  objections  from  other  sources  which  would  be  worth  responding  to.  By  all  means 
eserve  the  only  guarantee  you  have  .of  securing  the  introduction  of  "  only  wholesome  " 
K)ks  into  School  libraries. 

Superintendent,  School  Committee,  Brwnswick,  Me. — I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  reply- 
g  to  your  circular  at  an  earlier  date.  The  truth  is,  we  have  no  experience  here  in  Bruns- 
ick  to  guide  me  in  making  a  reply.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  like  your  plan  of  an 
dependent  agency  for  the  supply  of  library  books,  maps,  &c.,  as  it  largely  relieves 
)hooI  Committees  from  the  unbecoming  solicitations  of  the  hosts  of  school  book  agents, 
ore,  it  gives  to  Committees  full  control  of  the  class  of  books  to  be  furnished.  In  Maine 
e  have  trouble  enough  in  deciding  upon  the  text  books  to  be  used,  and  should  we  adopt 
le  system  in  force  in  your  Department,  we  should  be  overrun  with  applications  from  the 
Joksellers. 
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I  do  not  regard  the  five  objections  (1st  to  5th)  in  the  Sommaiy  of  Objections  to  t> 
Educational  Depository,  as  having  special  weight. 

Theodore  H,  Rand,  Esq.,  ChUf  Siq>mrUendeni  of  EdttcaUon,  Province  of  New  Bwml 
— ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  wiUi  enclosa!!^ 
In  reply  : — 1.  The  Board  of  Education  of  this  Province,  for  many  years,  supplied  tnr 
books  and  apparatus  by  means  of  county  agencies.  The  Board  owned  t^e  stock 
and  the  agents  were  allowed  10  per  cent,  on  the  sales.  The  articles  were  sold  to  uy 
person,  in  any  quantity  and  at  uniform  prices.  The  object  of  the  Board  in  esU 
lishing  these  agencies  appears  to  have  been  to  bring  School  materials  within  ie»: 
of  the  people,  and  at  moderate  prices.  In  several  of  the  counties  the  agencies  we^ 
satisfactorily  conducted ;  in  others  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  conseqaence  of  d ' 
insolvency  of  agents  or  business  delinquencies.  The  Department  was  quite  nnable  to  cc> 
trol  the  business  of  the  agencies,  as  a  whole,  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Ere  long,  tn 
ordinary  shops  of  the  country  were  able  to  supply  the  articles  as  cheaply  as  theagencie6,ai!< 
the  latter  were  gradually  wound  up  by  the  Board  of  Education.  2.  Under  the  '^Comm*: 
Schools  Act,  1871,"  the  text  books  and  apparatus  prescribed  by  the  Boud  of  Edocttk 
are  not  supplied  through  any  Departmental  agency.  Parents  provide  their  children  vit: 
text  books  through  the  ordinary  book  shops,  but  trustees  have  power  to  supply  indi^ 
pupils  with  these  books  free  of  charge  :  and,  also,  the  children  of  any  person  who,  aftf? 
notice,  neglects  or  refuses  to  furnish  the  reqmred  books.  In  this  latter  case  a  speciidnt^  > 
imposed  upon  the  parent  or  guardian.  Theeeneral  apparatus  is  purchased,  of  coarse,  bj  ^^ 
trustees.  3.  During  the  last  three  years  of  my  superintendency  in  Nova  Scoti«,  the  pr^ 
scribed  text  books  and  apparatus  for  the  schools  of  that  Province  were  snpplied  to  ihg 
trustees  (to  be  held  in  trust  as  the  property  of  the  section),  through  a  central  ageor 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Educatiomd  Department  at  HaUfax.  The  articles  were  sect 
out  on  the  orders  of  the  trustees  in  any  quantity,  and  at  first  at  one-hal^  and  later  j: 
three-quarters,  the  prime  cost.  A  special  discount  was  made  in  favour  of  poor  sectiofc 
This  agency  at  once  secured,  what  private  enterprise  had  failed  to  do,  the  extensive  dici 
lation  of  the  best  School  materials,  as  the  following  figures  will  indicate  :— 

\  Gash  value  of  the  artidei 

No.  of  Tnutees  Orders.  lent  ont  (at  prime  cost). 

1867,  U35.  $26,776. 

1868,  1433.  21,620. 

1869,  1298.  18,184. 

The  number  of  orders  reported  in  1870  was  1328,  and  the  value  of  t^e  articleB  see- 
out  $18,742.  In  1871,  my  successor  did  away  with  the  central  agency,  and  sabstitDt^ 
orders  upon  the  booksellers  in  all  parts  of  the  Province  ;  and  in  1872  the  Legi^to^ 
(with  the  concurrence  I  believe,  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Council  of  Publklt 
struction),  permanently  abolished  the  special  grant  in  aid  of  prescribed  textrbooks » 
apparatus.  In  view  of  my  experience  and  observation  in  the  matter  of  the  suppiyisg  "' 
text-books  and  apparatus,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  regard  any  public  systa^ 
of  education  defective,  which  does  not  provide  for  the  Departmental  supply  of  »11  F 
scribed  text-books  and  apparatus  at  reduced  rates  to  the  Trustees  of  Schook  It  is  s  man*' 
of  as  great  moment  as  Uf  secure  the  use  of  a  uniform  series  of  books.  There  is  no  (Hi ' 
possible  way  by  which  this  educational  vantage  ground  can  be  reached,  which  is  so  *} 
speedy,  and  far-reaching.  I  regard  the  arrangements  of  the  Ontario  system  in  thii  ^ 
half,  as  the  right  arm  of  efficient  school  administration. 

4.  In  reference  to  School  Libraries,  my  experience  has  not  been  extensive,  Ti- 
Education  Department  of  New  Brunswick  has,  since  1868,  promoted  the  establisbio? '| 
such  Libraries, — paying  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended  by  trostees  (the  son 
this  per  centage  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  year).  The  boob  are  seleete^i  o; 
the  trustees,  at  any  booksellers  (usually  at  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent),  the  list  of  t'* 
books  is  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Superintendent,  and  the  per  cepiag*  * 
paid  over.  Ihis  plan  works  very  well,  and  secures,  a  very  moderate  increase  of  librine- 
1  regard  the  plan  pursued  in  Ontario  as  far  superior,  however,  and  calcnlsted  to  confer  * 
priceless  boon  upon  all  the  people.     I  could  only  wish  that  the  financial  resources  of  ti* 
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Education  Department  of  N.  B.  would  permit  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  agency 
similar  to  that  of  Ontario. 

Robert  Kay,  Esq.,  Secretairy,  Smdh  AuslraUan  InstihUe. — ^I  have  the  honour  by  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Groyemors  of  the  S.  A.  Institute,  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  circular  from 
your  Department,  asking  for  opinions  relative  to  the  supplying  of  schools  with  books, 
apparatus,  &c.,  by  the  Department. 

I  am  directed  to  say  in  reply,  that  the  Board  referred  your  communication  to  one 
of  their  members  who  is  Chief  Inspector  (Gov.)  of  Education  for  this  Province,  and  that 
his  reply  was  that  he  could  not  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject^  as  the  system  hitherto 
in  use  here  is  very  different  from  yours.  The  Board  of  Education  here  supplies  school 
books  only,  and  apparently  the  booksellers  do  not  care  for  the  business,  at  any  rate  they 
raise  no  objection. 

The  Board  of  Governors  are  therefore  unable  to  offer  any  opinion  which  could  be  of 
any  value  to  you. 

James  Bath,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Board  of  Educationj  Adelaide,  South  AustmUa. — I  have 
the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular,  directing  attention  to  the  question 
of  supply  of  class,  prize  and  library  books  to  Public  Schools  by  the  Education  Department. 
As  requested,  I  beg  in  reply  to  state,  that,  during  the  twenty-one  years  the  present 
education  law  has  been  in  operation  in  this  colony,  it  has  been  found  requisite,  by  the 
Education  Board,  to  keep  a  depdt  for  the  supply  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the  service 
of  the  Public  Schools.  A  new  law  is  about  to  supersede  the  present  one,  but  that  will 
also  contain  a  provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  book  dep6t 

In  my  opinion,  such  an  establishment  is  absolutely  required  in  connexion  with  any 
Public  School  system,  in  order  (1)  that  a  full  and  suitable  supply  of  books  and  apparatus 
shall  sdways  be  obtainable,  and  (2)  that  such  books  and  apparatus  shall  be  sold  to  the 
teachers  at  the  lowest  possible  charge. 

A.  W.  Ross,  Esq.,  Inspector,  Co.  Glengarry. — ^In  reply  to  your  circular,  I  beg 
leave  to  state,  that,  for  various  reasons,  I  consider  the  Educational  Depository  very 
useful,  and  almost  necessary  for  the  Schools  in  this  County.  Prizes  encourage  and  stimu- 
late pupils,  and  are  thus  of  great  benefit  to  our  Schools.  The  good  effects  thus  derived 
from  them  would  be  lost  were  it  not  for  the  favourable  terms  on  which  they  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Depository.  Even  if  trustees  would  purchase  them  elsewhere,  the  selec- 
tion would  necessanly  be  poor  in  comparison  with  the  selections  sent  at  present.  So  that 
people  would  become  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  eventually  give  up  distributing  them. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  get  trustees  to  obtain  the  maps  and  apparatus  really  necessary 
for  thpir  Schools  should  the  Depository  be  abolished.  The  apparatus  sent  out  at  present 
gives  satisfaction ;  but  if  trustees  were  obliged  to  purchase  and  select  for  themselves, 
wherever  they  could  obtain  such  articles  as  were  required,  then  our  Schools  would  be 
filled  with  trash.  For  they  are  not  proper  judges  gf  these  things,  and  would  buy  any- 
thing that  might  be  peddled  through  the  country,  as  long  as  it  was  cheap.  Not  only 
would  the  articles  be  poorer,  but  there  would  not  be  that  uniformity  now  existing,  and 
which  is  very  desirable  for  the  efficiency  of  our  Schools. 

Alexomder  McNaughUm,  Esq.,  Inmedor  Co.  Stormont. — I  consider  the  Depository  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Educational  machinery  of  the  Province.  I  consider  it 
necessary,  because,  although  wealthy  sections  may  be  able  and  willing  to  tax  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  these  articles  from  the  Booksellers  at  their  ordinary  prices,  ^et  the 
great  majority  of  school  sections  will  not  voluntary  do  so,  unless  stimulated  by  the  induce- 
ment of  obtaining  superior  articles  at  less  than  half  their  usual  prices.  My  own  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  public  libraries  is,  that,  by  their  means,  a  taste  for  reading  and  a 
desire  for  information  are  diffused  among  the  people,  who  are  consequently  led  to  purchase 
books  for  supplying  themselves  and  their  families  with  reading  matter.  The  stimulus  af- 
forded by  prizes  in  schoob  is  well  known,  and  has  been  the  means  of  arousing  the  dormant 
faculties  of  many  young  persons,  who  afterwards  arose  to  eminence  and  distiuction  ;  but  in 
order  that  these  incitements  should  be  extended  to  all,  some  such  arrangements  as  that  of  the 
Educational  Depository  is  required.  Differences  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  School  Law  and  Regulations,  are  frequently  expressed,  but  I  have  not  met 
with  any  person  concerned  in  the  management  of  schools  who  offered  in  my  hearing  an 
opinion  u^avourable  to  the  Educational  Depository ;  and  when  I  have  hinted  to  some  trus- 
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tees  the  poesibility  of  its  being  diaoontinued,  they  expreiSbd  the  atmost  saipiise  that  it  cogH 
be  considered  good  policy  to  abolish  so  nsefbl  an  establishment.  If  trustees  are  to  be  oo& 
pdled  by  law  to  fuiiish  their  schools  with  ^sps,  Apparatus  and  Libraries,  it  appears  to  t*: 
almost  a  necessity  that  the  govemment  should  provide  facilities  for  enabling  them  to  coipK 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Law  and  Regnlationa 

r.  0,  Steelfy  Esq.,  Inspector,  Co.  PrescotL — In  reply  to  your  circular  in  reference  i 
supplying  Libraries  and  Prize  Books,  Maps,  Apparatus,  &c.,  to  the  High  and  PuSL: 
Schools,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  carefoUy  considered  the  objections  raised  to  the  preseii 
system,  and  also  your  answer  to  said  objections ;  and  consider  that  you  ha.Te  fully  sh$^ 
d^at  the  objectiofis  made  are  not  only  illogical  as  to  their  oondusions,  but  false  as  to  the - 
premises.  I  beUeve  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  proper  source  from 
which  such  supplies  should  flow  to  our  Schools,  and  I  am  fhlly  convinced,  that  the  addicrtL 
of  the  one  hundred  per  cent,  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  many  timea  the  amount  •:' 
books,  &c.,  to  be  purchased,  than  would  have  been  had  such  advantageous  terms  notb&rs 
offered.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  proper  supply  for  the  Schools  in  most  counties,  even  of  th^ 
ordinary  text  books,  from  the  country  merchants ;  but  how  much  more  difficult  vrouM  it 
be  to  obtain  a  supply  of  such  requisites  as  Maps,  Globes,  and  other  apparatus,  which  v^ 
far  too  costly  and  the  sale  too  limited  to  warrant  their  beinf  kept  in  stock  except  in 
towns  or  cities.  The  Library  and  Prize  Book  system  has  introduced  books  into  thousandt 
of  families  into  which  they  would  never  have  otherwise  found  their  way,  and  has  arouve^i 
a  demand  for  literature  which  has  very  largely  increased  the  trade  of  the  very  booksellt  ^ 
who  complain  so  loudly.  Further,  the  character  of  the  books  introduced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  such  as  to  create  a  taste  for  a  much  higher  ao 
purer  literature  than  would  have  been  created  by  books  selected  by  incompetent  or  carr 
less  judges  ;  and  who  can  foretell  the  great  and  beneficial  influence  of  such  literature  ups 
the  future  destinies  of  our  country.  In  conclusion,  I  think  the  present  system,  with  sdj 
modifications  which  may  be  found  beneficial,  should  be  continued,  because  it  is  the  duty 
of  any  government  to  engender  and  carry  out  such  measures  as  shall  conduce  to  the  h&y 
piness  of  the  people  by  promoting  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  interests  ;  ad 
the  present  system  of  furnishing  maps,  books,  &c,  to  the  Schools  of  Ontario,  does  thi^— 
Ist — ^By  diffusing  knowledge,  and  stimulating  intellectual  activity.  2nd — ^By  cultivatini; 
a  taste  for  a  full  and  elevating  literature.  3rd — By  increasing  the  book  trade  by  the  sdmoliu 
given  to  a  desire  for  book  knowledge,  by  encouraging  native  talent  and  industoy  in  Cy 
manufacture  of  books,  maps,&c.,  and  finally  by  that  tnaterial  prosperity  which  fiinzru''''A 
follows  a  general  diffusion  of  intellectual  enlightenment 

Rev.  Thomas  GaareU,  Inspector,  Co,  Eussell — I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  stft^ 
in  reply  to  your  letter,  that  my  experience  in  the  working  of  the  Depository  d 
the  Department  is  becoming  more  extensive.  There  is  more  interest  manifested 
at  present  than  heretofore  in  the^istribution  of  prises  in  the  Schools.  The  prize- 
are  generally  obtained  from  the  Depository,  and  invariably  give  general  aati6&cti>>r 
In  a  few  instances  prizes  were  procured  from  other  sources  than  the  Departmeiit.  I  ba^* 
been  present  at  the  distribution  of  both  kinds  ;  those  from  Department  and  those  &€< 
and  I  observed  in  two  Schools  as  to  numbers — (1)  The  selection  from  Depository  elici:**: 
more  interest,  was  more  diversified,  better  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  Sdiiool,  and  h^ 
distributed  on  the  merit  card  system,  aroused  no  suspicion  of  unfisdrness  as  in  the  ot^- 
case.  I  observed — (2)  The  prizes  from  the  Department  cost  less  money,  tame  as: 
labour.  (3)  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating,  that  the  reading  matter  ««' 
more  reliable,  besides  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  number  of  useful  artides,  and  otli^> 
calculated  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  scientific  enquiry.  Surely  no  one  possessed  of  the  m-'^ 
ordinary  intelligence,  will  question  the  utility  of  properly  furnish^  School-bouses,  ac- 
careMly  selected  libraries  in  every  community.  My  experience  in  Canada  has  led  me  '.^ 
observe  that  not  only  the  growth  of  inteUigence,  but  also  of  material  prosperity  is  tni- 
ble  to,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  commensurate  with  the  interest  manifested  ^ 
the  Public  School  and  library.  -As  far  as  my  experience  extends  I  believe  :  (1)  Tr^ 
Depository  is  an  interference  with  'Hhe  trade"  for  good,  for  I  think  many  a  cuki. 
would  go  down  to  his  grave  without  having  even  read  a  book,  but  for  the  fact  thi* 
through  the  Depository,  a  book  has  been  placed  in  his  hand  which  suited  him,  and  led  hic: 
to  take  an  interest,  read  more,  and  purchase  of  "  the  trade,"  perhaps  for  his  lisiDg  geaerv 
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tion.  (2)  I  consider  the  advantage  of  procuring  requisites  suitable  for  our  5,000  Schools, 
would  be  found  to  be  attended  with  more  labour  than  could  be  performed  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  purchasers,  when  we  take  into  account  that  trustee  corporations  generallj 
prefer  the  selections  to  be  made  for  them,  and  if  it  could  not  be  made  in  one  establish- 
ment, how  CQ^ild  it  be  made  at  all  ?  I  cannot  devise  a  plan  so  satisfactory  to  the  public 
as  the  present,  who  can  1  In  conclusion,  Rev.  Sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  in  defence  of  the  Depository,  when  we  could  be 
supplied  with  so  much  facility  and  sati^action,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned.  I 
am  convinced  that  any  effort  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  Depository,  untU  a  better 
method  of  supplying  the  country  is  devised,  and  that  any  aspirations  calculated  to  weaken 
the  public  confidence  in,  and  patronage  of  the  Depository  before  a  better  scheme  for  pro- 
vision is  promulgated  and  established,  will  result  in  serious  conflict  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  education  in  this  Province. 

Rev.  John  May,  M,A.,  Inspector,  Co.  Carleton  .—In  reply  to  your  circular  I 
have  the  honour  to  say  that  I  willingly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  me  to  bear  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  that  policy  which  would  place 
literature,  &c.,  of  a  pure  and  wholesome  character  within  reach  of  all  classes  of 
the  community.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Education  Department,  in  supplying  the 
Public  and  High  Schools  of  the  country  with  books,  maps  and  apparatus,  is  conferring 
a  substantial  boon,  not  only  on  the  children  but  on  the  people  themselves,  and  deserves,  not 
the  censure,  but  the  warmest  commendation  of  every  intelligent  unprejudiced  mind.  A 
somewhat  extended  experience  as  pupil,  teacher,  and  inspector  affordins  me,  as  it  has,  a 
close  familiarity  with  tne  literary  wants  of  the  masses,  warrants  me  in  the  unqualified  ex- 
pression of  this  opinion.  Any  person  who  believes  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  and  enter- 
taining literature,  and  is  at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  famine  of  books  which  prevails 
almost  everywhere  in  the  rural  regions  of  this  country,  must,  I  think,  be  convinced,  that 
something  more  than  the  mere  shop  of  the  bookseller  is  needed  as  a  means  of  removing  a 
defect  so  deplorable.  The  bookseller  has  taken  fright  at  a  bug-bear.  In  his  opposition 
to  this  **  monopoly  **  he  is  opposing  his  ovm  interests  as  a  vendor  of  books.  The  butchers 
stall  at  Easter  is  a  refreshing  spectacle  ;  but  it  would  prove  a  losing  exhibition  to  the 
butcher  if  nobody  could  be  found  with  an  Easter  appetite  for  beef  and  mutton.  Thus  the 
matter  stands  as  between  the  trade  and  the  people ;  there  is  little  or  no  appetite  for  books  ; 
aad  the  trade  by  its  crusade  against  the  Depository  says  in  effect,  **  There  shall  be  no  ap- 
petite for  books.  Can  human  ingenuity  conceive  a  course  of  action  moresuicidal  than  this  t 
The  Depository,  then,  is  no  enemy  to  the  trade  ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  is  hostile 
to  any  other  interests  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  this  departmelht  of  our  educational 
8}'8tem,  if  brought  into  full  play,  would  prove  most  highly  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  classes,  and  particularly  to  those  of  the  booksellers.  It  seems  to  me,  especially  in  a  new 
country  such  as  this  is,  settled  for  the  most  part  by  a  class  not  distinguished  for  the 
variety  and  extensiveness  of  its  private  libraries,  that  an  Educational  Depository, 
managed  as  is  yours,  is  precisely  what  the  country  wants.  Without  it,  the  educational 
arena  would  be  little  better  than  a  valley  of  dry  bones.  I  suppose  the  ordinary  book- 
merchant  has  been  plying  his  excellent  vocation  among  us  from  the  first ;  but  where  are 
the  books  ?  (Jo  into  the  farmers'  houses,  and  a  very  hollow  echo  will  answer  "  where  "t 
It  Lb  only  too  painfully  manifest  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  introducing  his  intellectual 
wares  where  they  are  most  needed.  The  cute-peddler  has  had  the  start  of  him.  Not  unfre- 
quently  you  wUl  find  a  few  volumes  of  trash,  purchased  at  twice  their  ori^al  cost  and  ten 
times  their  intrinsic  value,  from  one  of  these  enterprising  strolling  Bibliopoles  ;  but  the 
sound,  substantial  literature  of  the  respectable  bookseuer  is  only  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. I  contend.  Sir,  that,  if  there  be,  among  the  agricultural  population  of  this 
country,  a  want  more  hideously  conspicuous  than  another,  it  is  the  lack  of  books  ;  unless, 
indeed,  I  should  say  a  keen  relish  for  the  nutritious  mental  pabulum  which  a  wholesome 
book  both  sates  and  stimulates.  These  must  be  supplied  by  such  a  machinery  as  that  under 
consideration,  or  they  will  never  be  supplied  at  all.  The  average  farmer  is  surrounded 
with  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  (often  the  luxuries)  of  a  physical  existence  ;  he  could 
afford  to  stock  his  shelves  with  books;  but  does  he  generally  do  so  ?  No.  He  feels  no 
wish  to  do  so.  He  sends  his  children  to  school  at  great  expense  ;  they  learn  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  on  these  their  souls  must  live  and  thrive.     Indeed  it  is  a 
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gieat  loss  of  time,  and  waste  of  money,  to  try  to  educate  our  youth  wiUiout  free  access  to 
books  of  miscellaneous  information^  by  which  their  minds  would  be  simultaneously  fed, 
expanded,  stored  and  stimulated.  The  education  of  the  School-room  is,  afto:  alL  but  a 
fieshless  skeleton  ;  although  it  costs  this  country  hundreds  of  thousands  per  annum, 
against  which  cost  no  outcry  is  raised,  and  yet,  when  it  is  proposed,  at  a  very  tzifiing  ei 
pense  to  clothe  the  bare  bones  with  flesh  and  sinew,  and  fair  skin,  and  the  golden  lodt 
of  a  ripened  culture  lo  !  from  Dan  to  B.  comes  forth  a  piteous  howl  of  distress,  difiraaj, 
and  anguish.  I  not  only  approve  of  the  existence  and  management  of  Hie  Edocatict 
Depository,  but  I  also  give  my  ex  animo  assent  to  that  part  of  the  law  which  makes  iht 
establishment  of  a  library  in  every  section  obligatory  on  trustees.  I  sincere^  hope  tbat 
this  will  be  carried  out.  But  how  can  it  be  done  better  than  with  the  aid  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  at  present  ?  Suppose  the  Education  Depository  was  annihilated  to-moirow ;  a  ninl 
section  must  establish  a  libraiy  :  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  In  the  first  place  the  amoimt  u> 
be  raised  deters :  next  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  proper  books  :  lastly,  the  still  greater 
difficulty  of  finding  a  place  in  which  to  select  them.  Trustees,  in  general,  would  shrink 
from  such  a  task  ;  the  teacher  might  attempt  it,  or  might  not ;  the  Inspector  is  alieadj 
overworked  ;  I  fear  there  would  be  few  libraries  established  in  this  way.  Take  away  IInp 
Depository,  and  you  may  as  well  rescind  that  part  of  the  law  which  obliges  tmatees  to 
establish  libraries  in  their  sections.  Under  the  present  system  a  very  trifling  sum  of  iik»«t 
procures  quite  a  respectable  lot  of  books  ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  in  wiAlring  & 
selection  or  having  it  made.  I  agree  with  Horace  Mann  in  that  manly  sentiment :  ''  Had 
I  the  power,  I  would  scatter  libraries  over  the  whole  land,  as  the  sower  sows  his  aeed" 
There  is,  however,  little  use  in  sowing  seed  in  unprepared  fields  ;  and  I  fed  that  the 
people  are  not  as  yet  in  a  state  to  appreciate  a  library  to  the  fuU.  Of  course  the  existencae 
of  a  library  in  a  locality  will  itself  tend  more  or  less  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  ;  Init 
of  this  I  am  certain  ;  could  you  plant  a  good  library  to-morrow  in  every  Sdiool  Sectior 
in  Ontario  ;  and  could  you  visit  every  section  on  that  day  twelve-month,  you  would  be 
utterly  confounded  at  the  little  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  books.  (I  speak  from  es 
perience.)  Does  this  prove  the  uselessness  of  libraries?  By  no  means.  But  it  do€^ 
prove  somethdng.  It  suggests  the  idea  of  going  back  a  step.  People  must  be  itrwmed  f&r 
a  library.  How  is  this  training  to  be  accomplished  1  This  is  a  question  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.  I  have  observed  that  Prize  books  are  read  when  library  books  ar^ 
neglected.  Children  will,  at  first,  read  prize  books  simply  because  they  are  prize  books  : 
and  parents,  just  because  they  are  their  children's  prizes.  After  a  while  both  parents 
and  children  will  take  to  reading  library  books  from  a  growing  dedre  to  read,  begottoa 
of  the  prize  book.  This  desire,  once  created,  will  seek  its  proper  gratification ;  will  gather 
strength  as  it  grows,  will  grow  as  it  is  gratified.  I  would  say  then,  let  these  lilnarift' 
be  established  everywhere  ;  but,  for  the  present  at  least,  let  the  chief  siore  he  laid  <m  ?A^ 
dissemination  of  Piizes.  Indeed  there  is  little  genuine  Ufe  in  a  School  in  which  prizes  aFP 
not  awarded ;  and  to  be  healthfully  awarded  they  must  be  distributed  on  the  merit  car^l 
system.  I  have  also  another  suggestion  to  offer,  which  if  capable  of  practical  applicafcitc 
would,  I  feel  convinced,  do  more  than  anything  else  to  engender  a  taste  for  reading.  I  as 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  tried ;  and,  therefore,  I  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  hint.  It  i« 
this  ;  a  daily  or  weekly  paper  for  Schools.  Every  merchant  looks  for  his  morning  paper  befon? 
going  to  business  ;  every  farmer  looks  eagerly  for  his  weekly  news.  Can  nothing  be  done  f  r 
the  children  in  this  lii^e  1  My  own  son  read  the  newspapers  regularly  at  ten  years  of  &:ew 
and  often  puzzled  me  with  astute  questions  on  the  great  politick  problems  of  the  day.  U 
it  within  the  range  of  possibility  to  put  a  secular  "  child's  paper  "  into  the  hands  vi 
every  child  (able  to  read)  in  our  Schools  ?  If  so,  would  it  be  lost  time  to  spend  half  ti 
hour  in  the  morning  in  "  glancing  '*  over  it,  before  proceeding  to  the  "  business  of  ta^ 
day.''  If  this  could  be  done  (and  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not)  it  would  expand  v» 
youthful  intelligence  and,  I  think  every  School  Inspector  will  bear  me  out  if  I  say,  that  ir 
country  Schools  nothing  strikes  one  more  forcibly  than  the  lack,  not  of  natural  but  ••*' 
cultivated  intelligence.  Show  me  a  child  that  habitually  reads  the  papers,  and  I  will  stcnr 
you  one  that  will  read  understandingly  the  ordinary  lessons  of  his  reader  or  his  historr. 
It  would  be  a  magnificent  spectacle,  that  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  an  un?** 
tarian,  non  political  paper  flying  over  the  land,  daily  or  weekly,  to  the  hands  of  tbf 
children  of  the  land,  whose  School  days  are  only  too  generally  overshadowed  by  the  wiui? 
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of  a  wearisome  monotony,  whose  hard  lot  it  seems  to  be,  to  languish  under  the  burden 
of  a  very  tedium  vita.  If  we  could  give  a  paper  to  every  child,  and  a  prize  book,  given  to 
every  deserving  child,  we  should  have  begun  at  the  right  place,  and  paved  the  way 
towards  certain  success  in  making  our  *'  Public  School  libraries  indeed  the  very  crown  and 
glory  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Province/'  And  now,  Sir,  in  conclusion,  as  one  of  the 
Public  School  Inspectors  of  this  country  ;  as  a  native  Canadian,  proud  of  the  old  Flag, 
proud  of  Canada's  free  yet  firm  institutions,  and  especially  of  her  grand  educational  system 
— proud,  I  say.,  of  all  these  things,  but  ashamed  of  the  illiteracy  which  even  yet  too  exten- 
sively prevails,  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  a  proposition  which  would 
wound  her  in  a  vital  part,  and  go  far  to  render  nugatory  and  nulji  her  world-famed  sys 
tern  of  education.  .  I  regard  the  Education  Depository  as  this  country's  chief-store  hous* 
of  the  com  and  wine  of  Education,  and  its  enemies  as  the  enemies  unwittingly  of  the 
ricang  generation. 

Bev,  Geo.  Blair,  M.A.,  Inspector,  Co.  GrenviUe. — As  an  educationist  I  should  very 
much  regret  the  abolition  or  the  curtailment  of  the  Book  and  Apparatus  Depository  in 
Toronto,  which  I  consider  to  be  not  only  a  distinguishing  feature  of  our  School  system, 
but  even  an  essential  part  of  it.     The  Schools  supply  instruction  through  text  books  and 
certificated  teachers,  who  are  partly  paid  by  the  Government ;  the  Depository  supplies, 
on  precisely  the  same  principle,  the  aids  and  appliances  required  in  accomplishing  this 
work,  and  also  a  vast  mass  of  excellent  reading  material,  in  the  shape  of  cheap,  well-se- 
lected libraries  and  prizes,  without  which  the  instruction  communicated  at  School  could 
not  be  turned  to  any  good  account,  or  would  actually  be  put  to  a  bad  use  in  devouring 
the  trashy  and  corrupt  literature  which  floods  the  neighbouring  States.     To  show  that  in 
expressing  a  decided  and  earnest  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  am  not  a  person  likely  to  be 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  Grovemment  monopoly  or  Departmental  interference,  I  may  state 
that  I  was  long  connected  with  the  liberal  newspaper  press  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  was  for  some  time  engaged  on  the  literary  staff  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  organ 
published  in  London  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright.     My 
sympathies  are  therefore,  as  might  be  supposed,  strongly  in  favour  of  free  trade,  and*  of 
the  non-interference  of  Government  (in  ordinary  cases)  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand.    At  the  same  time  I  hold  that  there  are  necessary  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  well 
as  to  other  rules,  and  that  the  Book  Depository  is  one  of  them.     Our  entire  School  sys- 
tem, in  fact — ^like  all  other  national  systems  of  education — ^is  a  standing  exception  to  the 
rule.     It  assumes  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence,  that  the  natural  demand  for  education 
is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply,  and  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
Province  to  subsidize  voluntary  effort,  not  only  by  compulsory  taxation  but  also  by  a 
liberal  grant  of  money.     The  tendency  of  this  is  clearly  to  discourage  private  schools,  or 
in  other  words  it  stands  directly  opposed  to  free  trade  in  teaching ;  yet  few  will  be  found 
bold  enough  to  affirm  that  our  national  system  of  education  shomd  be  abolished  because 
it  interferes  with  the  business  or  with  the  profits  of  certain  private  teachers.     And  if  the 
Government  chooses  to  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  the  teaching  in  Schools,  by 
teachers  under  Grovemment  supervision,  shall  be  supplemented  by  the  teaching  of  libra- 
ries and  prize-books  provided  under  siinilar  guarantees,  and  fenced  round  with  similar 
safeguards,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  the  one  case  which  would  not  apply  equally  in  the  other.     As  a  thorough  free-trader, 
I  repeat  that  the  book  trade  has  no  more  right  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Depository 
than  private  teachers  to  demand  the  destruction  of  the  Public  School  system  itself.     The 
result  of  this  crusade,  if  accomplished,  would  be  simply  to  hand  over  the  supply  of  libra- 
ries and  prize-books  to  a  ring  of  wealthy  monopolists,  who  would  soon  make  them  costly 
as  well  as  dangerous  luxuries ;  and  no  Canadian  who  is  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  will  join  in  a  cry  which  has  originated  with  the  book  trade  alone.     The  interests 
of  the  country  are  more  important  than  those  of  a  few  large  bookselling  houses,  even  if 
the  two  interests  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  which  really  is  not  the  case  ;  for  the  taste 
for  reading  is  an  appetite  which  "grows  with  what  it  feeds  on,"  and  I  believe  that  to  a 
great  extent  the  Depository  has  actually  created  our  book  trade,  and  even  still  largely 
supports  it.     I  very  much  doubt,  therefore,  whether  even  the  book  trade  itself  would 
benefit  by  abolishing  the  Depository  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  every  other 
class,  and  especially  the  educational  interests  of  the  Province,  would  suffer  most  mate 
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rially  bj  the  change.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  cry  for  a  free  library  in  Toronto,  although 
that  city  is  already  provided  with  a  splendid  University  library,  the  shelves  of  which  sre 
courteously  open  to  all  comers.  In  the  country,  and  country  towns,  we  have  no  such  val- 
uable privilege.  Our  only  chance  of  obtaining  anything  like  libraiy  accommodati<m  in 
the  country  is  through  the  Book  Depository  in  Toronto,  which  has  already  been  the 
means  of  establishing  numerous  free  libraries  throughout  the  Province ;  and  I  for  one  sin- 
cerely hope  to  see  the  value  of  that  institution  stiU  more  generally  recognized,  and  its 
usefulness  largely  extended  by  additional  means  plaeed  at  its  disposal. 

Bobert  Kmney,  Esq.,  M.  Z>.,  Inspector ,  No.  2,  Leeds, — ^In  reply  to  circular.  I 
have  the  honour  to  say  that  I  delayed  reply  in  oider  to  ascertain  the  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  private  opinion  of  persons  more  or  less  interested 
in  education  :  and  as  a  result  of  my  enquiry,  I  find  that  School  Corporations  are  almost 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Depository.  On  the  other  hand  the  booksellers  are  altogether 
unanimous,  in*  its  condemnation.  Thus  you  see  that  the  opinion  of  the  few  who  are 
interested  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  many  who  are  designed  to  be  benefited. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  to  do  away  with  the  Depository  at  present  would  be  to  do 
a  grievous  wrong  to  our  Public  Schools,  as  well  as  to  impede  the  flow  of  that  straan  of 
intelligence,  sm^ul  though  it  be,  which  finds  its  way  and  carries  its  beneficent  inflneQce 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  land. 

JVm.  R.  Bigg,  Esq,,  Inspector,  No.  1,  Leeds. — I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to 
reply  to  the  circular  received  from  Dr.  Hodgins,  inasmuch  as  I  feel  extremely 
difiident  in  advising  one  so  much  better  informed  than  myself,  touching  the  policy 
of  sustaining  the  Depository  in  supplying  maps,  apparatus,  library  and  prixe  books 
to  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  Ontario.  I  can,  however,  frankly  state  my  opinion,  based 
upon  an  extensive  experience,  that  incalculable  benefit  has  been  derived  by  the  pablic 
^m  the  Depository.  Whether  its  existence  is  an  injury  to  the  trade,  I  am,  periiaps. 
not  so  well  qalified  to  judge,  though  I  think  the  truth  of  the  assertion  maybe  qnestioned, 
at  all  events,  as  far  as  the  ''trade''  at  large  is  concerned.  Probably  some  w^thy  pub- 
lishers and  exporters  are  desirous  of  a  monopoly,  and  the  crusade  is  doubtless  as  much 
against  the  Depositary  as^the  Depository,  for  were  the  latter  closed,  the  privilege  of  sni^ly- 
ing  would  be  transferred  to  a  few,  to  the  detriment  of  the  many  ^  as  in  that  case,  I  pre- 
sume, the  Departmental  assistance  of  100  per  cent,  would  necessarily  be  stopped.  The 
*'  trade,"  we  are  told,  ''  can  as  equally  well  supply  library  and  prize  books,,  as  it  now  difts 
textbooks,**  But  this  is  an  argument  against  them,  for  the  exorbitant  prices  note  charged 
for  the  present  text  books,  are  far  from  satisfactory,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  old  "  Fifth  Book"  was  furnished  by  the  Department  at  10s.  fid.  per  doz.,  whereas  the 
new  one  is  stilted  by  the '^  trade**  at  2s,  Qd,  per  single  copy.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  "  trade"  could  as  equally  well  supply  all  School  requisites  ^'asit  now  does  text  books" 
and  for  this  very  reason  I  object  to  its  having  the  opportunity,  as  the  cost  of  maps  and 
apparatus  would  be  enhanced  in  the  same  proportion,  and  our  Schools  would  cease  getting 
them  in  consequence.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  therefore,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  closing  the  present  Depository,  and  interfering  with  existing  arrangements,  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  public  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Henry  Uoyd  Slack,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Inspector,  Co.  Lanark, — I  have  the  honour  to  state 
in  reply  to  your  circular,  that  on  the  whole  the  Depository  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment seems  to  me  both  necessary,  well  conducted  and  entitled  to  the  support  of  educa- 
tionists in  this  Province.  If  I  were  to  add  any  suggestion  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
it  would  be  that  some  of  the  smaller  articles  such  as  tablet  and  object  lessons,  merit- 
cards,  registration  sheets,  &c.,  should  be  furnished  tp  the  local  booksellers  (on  applica- 
tion) at  such  a  price  that  they  might  be  able  to  retail  them  at  the  same  figure  as  is  done 
at  the  Department. 

Reio,  E.  H.  Jenkyns,  M.  A.,  Inspector,  Co.  Renfrew. — I  have  the  honour  to  reply 
to  your  circular  requesting  my  views  in  reference  to  the  Educational  Depository.  It  appears 
that  certain  persons  have  been  of  late  conducting  a  series  of  systematic  attacks  upon  the 
Educational  Depository,  as  an  institution  which  affords  no  real  benefit  to  the  country,  and 
as  bein^  detrimental  to  the  "  book  trade."  These  objections,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not 
been  raised  by  trustees  or  by  people  really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Schools,  but  by 
persons  who  would  reap  considerable  advantage  to  themselves,  if  they  could  only  succeed 
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in  their  efforts  of  doing  away  with  the  Depository.  The  more  attention  I  give  to  the  matter, 
the  more  am  I  convinced  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  correctly  estimate  the  immense 
advantages  which  accrue  to  the  Schools  of  the  country  from  the  existence  of  the  Deposi- 
tory. I  might  point  to  several  sections  in  this  county,  where  ratepayers  are  few  and  poor, 
which  would  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  provide  maps  and  other  School  requisites^ 
were  it  not  for  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  through  the 
Depository.  I  am  therefore  convinced,  and  I  feel  sure  I  represent  the  conviction  of  all 
interested  in  our  Schools,  that  the  Depository  is  a  great  advantage  to  all  Schools,  but 
especially  so  to  poor  sections.  Another  reason  which  I  adduce  in  favour  of  the  Depository 
is  this,  it  prevents  a  large  number  of  unreliable,  if  not  worthless,  maps  being  foisted  at 
extravagant  prices  upon  School  Sections,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Schools.  I  have  known 
instances  of  trustees  purchasing,  at  their  own  doors  from  peddlers,  maps  which  cost  about 
three  times  what  would  be  paid  for  the  Depository's  maps,  which  were  so  inaccurate  and, 
on  national  grounds,  so  objectionable  that  I  immediately  caused  them  to  be  removed. 
When  it  is  known  that  maps  can  be  bought  at  the  Department  for  about  one-fourth  of 
what  they  would  cost  elsewhere  (in  this  country),  and  when  it  is  known  that  these  maps 
are  good  and  reliable,  then  we  can  readily  estimate  the  advantages  derived  from  the  Depo- 
sitoiy.  If  it  were  not  for  this  institution,  our  trustees  would  be  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  at  the  mercy  of  peddlers.  Then  again,  the  same  argument  holds  good  in  reference  to 
the  "  book  trade."  Some  trustees  think  it  a  very  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  make  a 
personal  selection  in  the  purchase  of  prize  books,  &c.,  and  ^diat  is  the  consequence  9  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  when  trustees  enter  a  book-store,  that  they  have  the  time  or  incli- 
nation to  read  the  books  which  they  are  about  to  purchase,  and  therefore  they  take  those 
books  which  they  think  suitable  from  external  appearance  and  title.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, I  have  found  several  very  objectionable  books  given  away  as  prizes  to  pupils  of 
Public  Schools.  Some  of  those  books  were  miserable  tales,  concerning  ghosts  and  fairies, 
others  again  made  heroes  of  murderers,  highwaymen,  and  such  characters  as  have  been 
justly  execrated  by  the  great  and  good.  And  I  fear  if  the  supply  of  library  and  prize  books 
w:ere  left  entirely  in  the  hands' of  the  ''  trade,"  many  a  book  would  find  its  way  into  our 
families,  which  would  not  only  have  a  very  pernicious  influence  upon  its  members,  but 
which  would  in  course  of  time  exercise  a  bad  influence  upon  us  nationally.  Are  the  pupils 
of  our  Schools  to  be  exposed  to  these  dangers  just  simply  to  enrich  the  pockets  of  a  fevr 
interested  persons  ]  Is  it  not  sound  in  principle  and  wise  in  arrangement  that  the  Grovern- 
ment  should  protect  itself  and  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  watchful  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  its  Schools,  by  making  such  an  arrangement  as  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case  9  When  it  is  known  that  books  sold  by  the  Depository  have  the  100%  added 
to  the  purchase  money ;  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  these  books  have  been  carefully 
selected  by  competent  persons  and  are  calculated  to  answer  moral,  inteUectual  and  national 
purposes,  then  surely  no  unprejudiced  mind  requires  to  be  convinced  of  the  ^eat  advant- 
ages of  a  Depository.  And  lastly,  I  believe  that  all  persons  in  this  county  interested  in 
Public  Schools,  would  look  upon  the  disestablishment  of  this  institution  as  a  public 
calamity  which  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  our  Schools.  * 

JbAn  Agneic,  Esq.^  MD.y  Inspedor,  Co.  Fronknac. — I  Jiave  the  honor  to  state  in 
reply  to  your  communication,  that^  having  carefully  examined  the  summary  of  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  Educational  Depository,  with  the  replies  to  them,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  objections  urged  cannot  be  successfiilly  sustained.  During  the  13  years 
in  which  J  was  engaged  as  a  teapher,  I  have  been  the  means  of  procuring  hundreds  of 
volumes  from  the  Depositoiy,  as  prizes  for  my  pupils,  and  have  always  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  books  received,  which  were  partly  selected  by  myself  from  the  Educational  Ca- 
talogue, and  partly  by  the  Department.  On  one  occasion  when  about  to  send  for  a  supply 
of  prizes,  I  was  informed  by  a  certain  teacher  that  his  trustees  were  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing prize  books  in  Kingston,  as  they  could  be  procured  cheaper  there  than  from  the 
Depository,  consequently  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  prizes,  I  procured  a  catalogue  of 
prize  books  with  the  prices  of  the  same  from  one  of  the  leading  Ixioksellers  of  ICingston, 
also  a  catalogue  from  the  Depository,  showing  the  prices  of  the  books  issued  therefrom, 
and  found  on  a  careful  comparison  of  the  prices,  that  for  every  $5.  worth  of  books  pur- 
chased in  Kingston,  I  could  obtain  $12.  worth  from  the  Depository,  showing  clearly  to 
my  mind,  that  the  terms  and  prices  of  the  Department  as  published  were  genuine.    Fur- 
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thermore,  the  aforeeaid  teacker  was  lately  sent  by  tniBtees  to  the  Depository  to  procun 

?rue  books  and  apparatas  for  their  School,  the  trastees  paying  his  expenses  to  and  from 
'oronto,  and  he  informed  me  that  after  his  expenses  were  paid,  the  books  &c,  purchased 
from  the  Depository  were  considerably  cheaper  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  the 
booksellers  in  Kingston.*  From  observations  of  my  own,  while  travelling  through  tiiis 
•country,  I  have  found  that  agents  and  travellers  throughout  the  rural  districts,  have,  with 
a  few  good  books,  dispos^  of  a  great  number  of  pernicious  and  worthless  books  * 
in  a  few  sections  they  have  disposed  of  maps  which  were  entirely  worth' 
less  and  ill-adapted  for  School  purposes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment and  the  Legislature  will  not  abolish  the  Depository,  until  eveir 
School  in  this  Province  has  been  supplied  with  maps,  apparatus  and  library  books. 
Should  they  do  so  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  as  intended,  and  b^ore  the 
Schools  are  supplied,  education  would  receive  a  serious  check,  and  the  Schools,  in  my 
opinion,  would  either  be  retarded  or  be  at  a  stand  still  for  years  to  come^  as  ignorant 
trustees  would  never  obtain  suitable  prize  books,  apparatus,  &c.,  from  bookacflers  or 
their  agents. 

Frederick  Burrows,  Esq.,  Inspector,  U.  Cos.  Lennox  and  AddmgUm, — In  reply  to  your 
circular,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  present  system  by  which  the  Schools  are  supplied 
with  library  books,  maps,  &c.,  by  the  Education  Department  meets  my  entire  approval ; 
and  I  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  great  benefits  which  it  has  conferred 
upon  the  youth  of  the  Provmce.  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  of  our  Schools  would 
«till  be  without  the  apparatus  necessary  to  make  them  efficient  if  it  were  not  for 
the  facilities  afforded  under  the  present  system.  The  departmental  regulations  are  so 
simple  and  so  generally  known  and  understood  that  our  trustees  experience  but  little 
trouble  in  gettmg  what  their  Schools  need  in  the  shape  of  prize-books,  maps,  &a  Duiing 
last  year  prizes  were  given  in  forty-eight  of  the  Schools  of  this  County,  and  in  no  instance 
have  I  heard  the  slightest  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  the  cost  or  style  of  the  books, 
but  in  many  cases  the  prizes  and  mode  of  obtaining  them  have  been  spoken  of  in  tenns 
of  the  highest  approval.  The  same  remark  holds  in  regard  to  the  maps,  globes,  &c., 
which  have  been  furnished  to  our  Schools.  With  reference  to  libraries,  I  can  acaroely 
conceive  how  any  one  not  directly  interested  in  the  trade  can  find  fault  with  a  system 
which  so  feadily  puts  within  the  reach  of  our  youth  the  facilities  for  cultivating  a  taste 
for  useful  reading.  The  inclination  to  read  will  generally  accompany  the  ability  to  do 
so,  and  if  our  young  people  be  not  supplied  with  good  wholesome  mental  food,  they  will 
most  likely  find  access  to  those  trifling,  silly  and  often  pernicious  works  of  the  imagina- 
tion with  which  our  land  is  fairly  deluged,  and  in  consequence  have  their  tastes  vitiated, 
their  morals  corrupted,  and  their  minds  filled  with  thoughts  which  will  in  many  cases 
lead  to  lives  of  crime  and  folly.  I  trust  in  a  short  time  to  see  a  Public  School  library 
from  the  Department  in  every  School  section  under  my  jurisdiction.  I  would  regret 
exceedingly  the  abolition  of  the  present  system,  as  I  consider  it  highly  beneficial 
I  may  add,  that  th^  School  authorities  here  fully  appreciate  the  great  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Department  for  getting  maps,  apparatus,  prizes,  &c.  for  their  Schools.  Yesterday 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  worth  of  prizes  obtained 
from  the  Depository  of  the  Department  to  the  pupils  of  the  High  and  Public  Schools  of 
Napanee.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  books,  the  promptness  with  which  they 
were  sent,  and  the  great  care  taken  by  the  Depository  officials  in  selecting  and  transmit- 
ting them,  the  highest  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  all  connected  with  the  Schools. 
It  is  my  mature  conviction  that  apart  from  the  one  hundred  per  cent,  allowed,  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  present  system  are  such  that  its  abolition  would  entail  serious  injury  to 
the  cause  of  education  in  this  Province.  In  many  cases  tnistees  would  not  know  where 
to  get  School  requisites  which  are  now  so  readily  obtained  from  the  Depository  and  with 
many  others  the  extra  trouble  and  expense  would,  I  fear,  prevent  the  Schools  from  being 
properly  supplied.  In  view  of  the  great  advantages  conferred  upon  our  Schools  by  the 
present  system  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  attempts  to  abolish  it  will  prove  abortive.  Yon 
will  shortly  receive  a  copy  of  a  resolution  carried  unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lennox 
and  Addington  Teachers'  Association  earnestly  deprecating  the  abolition  of  the  Depository. 
Thomas  S.  Agar,  Esq.,  Inspector,  No.  I,  Hastings. — I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith 
a  statement  giving  the  results  of  my  experience  lipon  the  subjects  set  forth  in  your  circular, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  my  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  sooner  to  communicate 
it  to  70U.     After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  statements  furnished  by  the  Department,  relative 
to  the  general  regulations  for  the  supply  of  library  and  prize  books,  maps  and  apparatus  to 
the  Public  Schods  of  Ontario,  and  as  the  result  of  some  years'  experience  as  Local  Superin- 
tendent and  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  in  North  Hastings,  I  cannot  come  to  any  other 
conduraon  than  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  Public  Schools  to  interfere  with  tiie 
grant  of  100  per  cent,  allowed  to  sections  on  the  purchase  of  prize  books.  School  Section 
libraries,  maps,  apparatus,  &c„  issued  from  the  Depository  of  the  Department     The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  growth  and  development  of  this  Section  of  Ontario  is  the  result 
of  personal  experience,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  causes  of  forming  the  opinions  I 
entertain  upon  this  subject.     The  rural  population  of  this  Section  of  Ontario  consists 
mainly  of  those  who  have  had  to  fight  their  way  through  all  the  difficulties  of  a  settler's 
life,  by  untiring  industry  and  perueverance,  with  little  or  no  capital  to  aid  them  in  their 
straggles,  and  many  of  them,  too,  with  little  or  no  education.     These  men  are  the  fathers 
of  we  generation  now  beginning  to  act  their  part  in  life,  or  being  educated  in  the  Public 
Schools,  to  take  their  places  as  citizens  of  the  Dominion.     The  local  newspaper  at  first, 
followed  by  the  weeklies  of  the  capital,  and  the  agricultural  journals,  whose  circulation 
was  promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  Agricultural  Societies,  together  with  a  newspaper 
devoted  to  the  church  of  the  reader,  formed  generally  (but  by  degrees)  the  staple  and 
almost  exclusive  reading  matter  of  the  farmer,  indeed  the  numbers  of  the  old  farmers,  and 
also  their  children,  who  read  as  extensively  as  above  stated,  were,  and  are,  few  and  far 
between,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  exception,  not  the  rule.     The  great  and  continued 
physical  exertions  required  in  clearing  the  land,  want  of  means  and  leisure,  unfitted  the 
men  for  other  literary  indulgence  or  pursuits  than  those  of  the  public  prints.    The  Bible, 
the    wonders    of   nature  and   Providence,   and  some    stray    works,    interspersed    in 
occasional    localities  with    a   few  treasured  volumes    brought  from    home,   were    in 
fact  the  literaiy  treasures  of  a  rural  section,  more  frequently  honoured  by  displays   as 
mementoes  of  home  than  in  their  perusal     Some  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
School  Law,  many  of  the  young  people  of  the  country  began  to  prepare  and  educate 
themselves  for  teachers ;  and,  so  &r  as  the  acquirements  of  the  branches  for  passing  the 
Boards  of  Education  required,  and  the  text  books  afforded  them  the  means,  made  an 
advance  in  the  right  direction.    They  gradually  spread  through  the  country  a  number  of 
young  men  and  women  whose  influence  is  beginning  to  develop  itself  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  but  the  means  for  the  purchase  of  books,  or,  indeed,  the  taste  for  and  desire  to 
read,  was  then  far  more  limited  than  at  present    Looking  upon  a  love  for  reading  as 
the  result  not  merely  of  sufficient  education  to  read  and  understand  works  of  general 
literature,  but  also  as  dependent  upon  and  extended  through  a  country  by  the  congenial 
tastes,  habits  and  feelings  of  those  with  whom  we  associate  and  live  in  diuly  intercourse, 
I  sought  to  introduce,  by  means  of  annual  competitive  township  examinations,  works  for 
that  purpose,  obtained  from  the  Depository,  as  prizes,  into  the  homes  of  the  successful 
comf»etitor8 ;  and,  aided  by  the  libend  donations  of  friends  of  education,  and  the  Munici- 
pal Councils,  a  great  number  of  good  books  were  taken  into  the  homes  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation, where  I  still  see  them  honoured  not  merely  as  prizes,  but  by  the  evidence  they 
bear  on  their  leaves  of  honoured  thumb-marks.     Individual  efforts  are  now  more  effec- 
tively replaced  by  School  Section  libraries,  in  addition  to  the  township  libraries,  and  are 
the  recognized  means  of  furnishing  the  people  with  works  to  read.     Townships  contain 
amongst  their  readers  families  of  every  religious  body,  and  every  shade  of  politics.    School 
Sections,  in  this  respect,  are  but  a  portion  of  a  township.     I  beUeve  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  works  furnished  to  the  public  libraries  ought  to  be  selected  by  competent 
authority,  as  upon  their  selection  the  principles  and  moral  tone  of  the  community  must 
to  some  extent  depend.     Neither  township  councils  nor  School  section  trustees  could 
undertake  this  duty  ;  and  constituted  as  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario  is, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  stated  to  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  library  and 
prize  books,  I  do  not  know  of  any  body  to  whom  could  be  more  safely  and  fairly  entnisted 
their  selection.     The  question  of  monopoly  by  the  Department,  to  the  injury  of  the  book- 
trade,  is  refuted  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  in  his  first  reply  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  Depository,  and  as  shown  by  the  value  of  imported  books  for  the  periods 
therein  stated ;  and  though,  upon  principle,  I  should  consider  any  monopoly  by  the  Oo- 
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vermnent  which  tended  U>  curtail  or  injure  the  book-trade  as  bad  policy,  jet,  beaimg  in 
mind  the  great  importance  of  the  selection  of  books,  the  fostering  care  with  which  tht 
taste  for  reading  is  promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  Department,  that  it  is  a  wofk  of 
time  to  raise  up  and  educate  from  our  people  a  reading  public,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  book-trade  now  is,  and  will  be,  annually  reaping  tlra  benefita  reenlting  from  the  in 
creased  intelligence  and  love  of  reading  among  the  people,  I  cannot^  I  say,  beaz^  this  in 
mind,  think  that  the  monopoly  compkined  of  is  adyerse  to  the  book-trade.  The  iukm- 
bitants  of  the  School  Sections  have,  since  the  School  Law  Amendment  Aot  of  1871,  been 
called  upon  to  tax  themselves  very  heavily  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  that  Act, 
exclusive  of  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  maps,  apparatus,  and  School  .Section  lib- 
raries ;  and  takinginto  consideration  the  value  of  assessed  property  in  the  several  School 
Sections  in  North  Hastings,  and  the  importance  with  which  we  must  regard  the  saccesBfoJ 
establishment  of  School  Section  libraries,  and  the  furziishing  eveiy  School  with  mi^  and 
apparatus,  I  should  look  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  100  per  cent,  advance  upon  the 
amount  furmshed  by  the  trustees  for 'that  purpose  as  a  great  injury  to  the  Public 
Schools,  and  also  as  calculated  seriously  to  retard  and  impede  the  education  of  t^  youth 
of  this  country,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  vast  resources  we  possess,  and 
which  require  but  an  educated  people  to  reap  the  benefit  of  I  bee  to  add,  in  oondusion, 
that  the  selection  of  books  by  the  Department  for  prizes,  and  idso  for  School  Section 
libraries,  has  in  all  cases  coming  under  my  notice  given  entire  satisfaction. 

John  Johnston,  Esq.,  Inspector,  South  HasHngs. — In  reply  to  your  circular,  1 
beg  leave  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply  our  Schools  with  maps, 
apparatus,  tablets  and  object  lessons,  library  and  prize  books,  Ac.,  were  it  not  for  the  en- 
couragement ^ven  by  the  Department  in  granting  the  100  per  cent  My  own  experioice 
since  my  appointment  as  Inspector  is  that  more  than  half  of  the  Schools  of  Sooth  Has- 
tings could  not  have  been  supplied  with  the  above  articles  had  it  not  been  fortheindnoe- 
ment,  that  if  five  or  more  dollars  were  sent,  maps,  tablets  and  object  lessons,  Ac.,  would 
be  sent  in  value  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  money  sent.  The  prize  and  libnuy  books 
sent  from  the  Department  have  always  given  the  best  satisfaction  .to  teachers,  parents, 
trustees  and  scholars.  My  own  experience  as  teacher  for  over  fourteen  years,  and  as  In- 
spector, enables  me  to  say  that  the  prize  and  library  books  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  scholars  of  our  Schools,  and  also  to  parents,  for  I  have  known  in  many  cases  when 
there  were  no  books  in  the  family  till  those  given  to  the  children  were  brought  home^  but 
aftyerwards  when  those  books  had  been  read  by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  it  crnited 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  induced  the  parents  to  purchase  more  books,  thereby  benefiting 
the  booksellers  rather  than  injuring  them,  as  I  believe  they  sell  more  books  afterwards. 
The  books  sent  out  by  the  Department  have  been  of  the  right  kind  to  create  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  both  young  and  old  good  n^oral  principles  and 
geueral  information.  The  Department,  in  granting  the  100  per  cent.,  and  in  supplying 
the  Schools  with  maps,  apparatus,  tablet  and  object  lessons,  &c.,  confers  a  great  benefit  on 
the  Schools  and  people  of  South  Hastings,  and,  in  my  opinion  and  experience,  it  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  private  enterprise,  but  rather  helps  in  that  direction. 

Gilbert  D,  Piatt,  Esq.,  Inspeetor,,  Co.  Prince  Edward. — In  reply  to  your  circular,  re- 
questing the  benefit  of  my  observation  of  the  Depository  connected  with  your  Depart- 
ment, I  have  the  honour  to  make  the  following  statements  : — That,  although  the 
principle  involved  appears  to  some  extent  objectionable,  yet  in  view  of  the  very  satasfoe- 
tory  character  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Educational  Depository  of  Ontario,  f  tiiink 
it  would  prove  a  great  misfortune  to  the  interests  of  education  to  abandon  it,  at  least  so 
long  as  it  is  carried  on  as  satisfactorily  as  in  the  past.  Especially  does  this  apply  to  the 
maps  and  apparatus  branch,  the  closing  of  which  would,  I  believe,  result  in  very  great 
injury  to  our  schools,  by  destroying  altogether  the  uniformity  at  present  existing,  and 
placing  trustees  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  dealers,  who  would  often  supply  inferior 
articles.  A  few  examples  of  this  have  already  occurred  in  our  county.  Another  con- 
sideration of  weight  exists  in  the  important  stimulus  afforded  to  trustees  by  the  encour- 
agement of  the  100  per  cent,  addition  to  remittances,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  serioudy 
felt.  In  conclusion,  my  experience  of  the  working  and  results  of  the  Depository  are  fi- 
vourable  to  its  continuance,  and  my  deliberate  conviction  is  that  it  would  be  a  grave  nds- 
take  to  throw  the  very  difficult  and  important  duties  it  discharges  open  to  public  oompe^ 
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tition.  Some  few  individual  booksellers  and  agents  might  gain  by  such  a  change,  but 
the  general  interests  and  welfare  of  th^  youth  of  Ontario  would  be  seriously  comproimsed. 
I  beueve  education  needs  all  the  fostering  care  and  encouragement  that  it  is  possible  for 
our  enlightened  Government  to  provide  for  it 

/.  J.  Tilley^  Esq.,  Inspector,  Co.  Durham. — ^Before  replying  to  your  circular,  1 
consulted  the  teachers  of  several  Schools  in  which  prizes  are  regularly  given,  and 
of  those  for  which  libraries  have  been  provided.  In  every  instance  entire  satisfac- 
tion  was  expressed  with  the  kind  of  books  furnished  by  the  Depository,  and  with  the 
price,  and  the  desire  was  also  expressed  that  Government  aid  mip:ht  be  continued. 
That  the  present  system  of  supplying  Schools  with  books,  maps,  and  other  school  requi- 
sites has  been  found  satisfactory  and  profitable,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  increase  6f  pur- 
chases. In  1868  the  value  of  maps,  books,  &a,  purchased  from  the  Depository  for  the 
Schools  in  this  County  was  $355  84,  and  the  number  of  prize  books,  833.  In  1871  the 
amount  of  purchase  was  $721  48,  and  the  number  of  books,  1701,  an  increase  of  over  100 
percent  in  three  years.  The  maps  furnished  by  the  Depository  are  distinct,  durable  and 
cheap.  Four  years  ago  a  travelling  agent  for  maps,  succeeded  in  supplying  about  twenty 
of  our  Schools  with  a  map  of  Europe  and  America,  at  a  price  higher  than  that  charged  \^ 
the  Depository  for  a  superior  article.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  School  in  which  the  map  is 
not  entirely  worn  out.  If  the  present  system  of  suppljring  Schools  be  done  away  with,  it 
will  open  the  door  for  unscrupulous  agents  to  vend  their  .wares,  charging  high  prices  and 
furnishing  inferior  articles.  If  the  present  wise  supervision  over  the  kmd  of  library  and 
prize  books  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  children  be  removed,  it  must  not  be  ex- 
pected that  trustees  will  examine  all  the  books  which  they  tnay  purchase  for  their  Schools, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  happen  that  books  of  a  questionable  if  not  a  pernicious  character, 
will  be  given  as  prizes  to  children,  and  will  find  their  way  into  the  libraries  of  our  Public 
Schools. 

James  6\  Brown,  Esq,,  Co,  Peterborough, — For  some  considerable  time  past  a  noisy  class 
has  been  assailing  the  Educational  Depository  at  Toronto,  and  clamouring  for  its  abolition. 
After  making  extensive  inquiries  respecting  it,  and  having  repeatedly  thought  over  the 
whole  matter,  I  have  come  to  the  foUowing  conclusions : 

1.  In  no  other  way  could  the  Schools  of  the  country  be  so  well  supplied  with  maps, 
apparatus,  &c.,  of  the  most  approved  description,  as  by  the  Depository.  Even  in  many 
of  the  most  remote  Schools  are  to  be  found  maps  and  charts  as  good  as  those  in 
the  best  Schools  of  cities  and  towns.  The  case  would  have  been  very  different  had  the 
Trustees  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  brought  into  contact  with  those 
whose  sole  aim  would  be  to  dispose  of  their  goods  at  a  profit,  and  who  would  in  many 
cases  have  palmed  off  upon  them  old  and  worthless  trash. 

2.  The  book  trade  has  not  been  injured  by  the  Depository.  That  trade  is  at  present 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  itVould  have  been  had  no  such  Depository  existed. 
Tlie  increase  of  general  intelligence  necessarily  acts  beneficially  on  the  trade.  The  Depo- 
sitory has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  that  increase,  and  so  far  has  assisted  the 
trade.  The  gain  to  the  trade  caused  by  the  Depository — indirect  it  may  be,  but  still 
gsun — has  been  far  greater  than  the  loss. 

3.  If,  however,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  trade  was  injured  by  the  Depository,  it 
would  still  be  unwise  to  abolish  the  latter.  The  interests  of  the  general  community  are 
paramount.     Those  interests  should  nob  be  sacrificed  to  the  advantage  of  a  class. 

James  H.  Knight,  Esq.,  Itispecior,  East  Victoria. — With  respect  to  the  sale  of  maps 
apparatus,  and  books  by  the  Department,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  think  the  removal  of  the 
Depository  would  be  a  most  serious  blow  to  the  Schools.  I  admire  the  honesty  which 
supplies  large  and  small  buyers  at  all  times  at  the  same  price.  If  trustees  got  the  idea 
that  some  peddler  would  be  round  at  some  future  time  with  cheaper  maps,  they  would 
wait  for  the  peddler  indefinitely,  and  if  they  could  get  5  per  cent  reduction  by  purchas- 
ing a  larger  quantity  they  would  wait  till  they  had  more  money.  Again,  but  for  the 
present  arrangement,  we  should  probably  see  the  walls  of  our  School-houses  defaced  with 
such  sheets  as  we  frequently  see  in  hotels  and  offices,  men  and  animals,  ships  and  houses ; 
one  hardly  knows  whether  to  call  them  maps  with  pictures  to  them  or  pictures  with  maps 
to  them.  If  it  be  dewable  to  have  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks,  it  is  equally  desirable 
that  the  maps  should  correspond  to  those  books,  and  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
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having  the  preparation  under  the  same  direction.  The  same  applies  to  apparatus.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  selection  of  books  for  the  young,  whether  for  prizes  or 
libraries.  The  labour  is  great  in  any  case,  but  is  much  less  in  proportion  as  the  quality 
increases.  It  would  be  impossible  for  trustees  or  teachers  to  select  books  from  general 
stores  and  insure  freedom  from  the  pernicious,  as  can  be  done  by  obtaining  the  books 
from  the  Depository.  An  experience  of  fifteen  years  has  convinced  me  that  the  selection 
of  books  when  left  in  your  hands  is  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

H.  Recudn,  Esq.,  Inspector,  West  Victoria, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  during 
an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  teaching  in  the  Common  and  Gramnuu*  Schools  of  thib 
Province,  and  in  my  subsequent  experience  as  County  Superintendent,  and  as  Public 
School  Inspector,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  system 
and  its  effects, -upon  which  maps,  apparatus,  prize  books  and  libraries  were  furnished  by 
the  Education  Department  to  the  High  and  irublic  Schools  of  Ontario,  and  as  far  as  mj 
observation  has  extended,  I  can  only  state  that  the  effects  of  the  system  have  been  highly 
advantageous  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  country.  The  true  light  in  which  this 
subject  should  be  approached,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  educational  interests  of  the  children 
of  the  Province,  in  comparison  with  which  the  commercial  interests  of  a  few  individual 
booksellers  sink  into  insignificance — and  in  this  light  no  valid  argument  has  been  adduced 
against  the  present  systeuL  Even  with  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  obtain  those  very 
essential  aids  to  teaching  and  mental  improvement  for  half  price  or  less,  teachers  and 
Inspectors  find  it  in  many  cases  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible  to  induce 
trustees  to  furnish  their  Schools  efficiently.  Without  the  wise  supervision  in  the  ae- 
lection  of  a  suitable  class  of  literature  for  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  of  proper  maps 
and  apparatus  for  the  Schools,  which  the  present  system  gives,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
their  reading  would  partake  more  largely  of  the  ''  dime  novel"  character,  and  that  our 
present  chaste  and  elegant  School  maps  would  soon  assume  more  of  the  American  picto- 
ri^d  style  and  appearance.  It  has  frequently  been  my  painful  experience  to  notice  that 
the  very  booksellers  who  complain  of  the  Departmental  system  of  furnishing  a  properly 
supervised  class  of  prize  and  library  books  to  the  youths  of  the  land,  are  theii^ves  in  the 
practice  of  selling  American  dime  novels  containing  both  profane  and  immoral  language, 
to  any  youthful  purchaser  who  may  offer.  My  personal  experience  would  lead  me  to  pr^ 
diet  that  not  one-tenth  part  of  our  Schools  would  be  fully  equipped  with  those  very  essen 
tial  requirements  but  for  this  wise  provision  of  our  Legislature.  Were  I  to  suggest  any 
change  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of  making  those  things  still  cheaper,  or  if  possible 
entirely  free  to  the  Schools  of  the  country.  I  have  indeed  already  petitioned  the  Depart- 
ment, and  joined  in  petitions  to  the  Legislature  in  favour  of  having  maps  and  apparatus 
furnished  free  to  all  new  and  needy  School  sections. 

James  McBrien,  Esq.,  Inspector,  Co.  Ontario. — In  reply  to  your  circular,  I  have  the 
honour  to  say,  that  after  due  deliberation  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  reform  in 
the  principles  regarding  the  Depository  of  the.  Department,  for  they  are  judicious 
and  well  adapted  to  tne  wants  and  conditions  of  the  peopl&  They  make  ample 
provision  for  the  diffusion  of  pure,  useful  knowledge  among  the  masses,  and  shield  ever>^ 
raan*s  conscience  from  offence.  They  never  move  off  the  platform  common  to  all  creeds, 
&c.  All  the  School  authorities  that  I  have  heard  s^ak  of  them  have  expressed  their 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  fulfilment  of  their  orders,  being  adapted  to  the  different  reli- 
gious persuasions,  nationalities  and  ages  of  the  pupils.  My  own  experience  is,  that  higher 
intelligence  and  more  exemplary  discipline  prevail  in  those  Schools  which  have  embraced 
the  privileges  afforded  by  them. 

David  Fotheringham,  Esq.,  Inspector,  North  York. — In  reply  to  your  circular  r<*- 
specting  Public  School  Libraries,  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  that  in  the  81  School 
Corporations  reported  in  my  last  report  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  there  are  36 
libraries  with  6622  volumes.  The  School  population  is  11548.  The  number  of  indivi 
duals  making  use  of  the  libraries  was  558.  The  number  of  volumes  read  3183.  The 
average  number  of  volumes  taken  out  by  each  applicant  is  nearly  6,  and  the  proportion 
of  reade^^to  the  population  is  1  in  21,  or  four  per  cent.  The  P.  S.  libraries  in  my  di^ 
trict  may  be  pronounced  a  failure.  Few  are  provided  and  these  are  made  little  use  of 
The  taste  for  reading  must  yet  be  developed,  as  it  does  not  seem  now  to  exist  A  very 
general  complaint  I  find  to  be  that  the  works,  though  good,  with  which  existing  libraries 
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are  supplied,  do  not  meet  the  tastes  of  those  for  whom  they  are  designed.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  if  Inspectors  and  others  were  required  periodically  to  hand  in  a  list  of  works  which 
would  supply  this  deficiency,  selections  could  he  made  therefrom  with  advantage,  and  the 
Department  could  still  exercise  the  essential  function  of  protecting  Schools  from  the  intro- 
duction of  improper  works. 

Donald  J,  McKitman,  Esq.,  Inspector,  Co.  Peel, — In  reply  to  your  circular,  I  have 
the    honour  to  offer  the  following   observations:— (1.)    That  I    believe    the    practice 
which  has  hitherto  obtained  in  this  Province,  of  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
public  libraries  and  the  provision  of  a  proper  supply  of  maps,  apparatus,  prize-books, 
ic.,  by  a  Grovemment  grant  of  100%,  to  be  highly  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  Schools -and  of  education  generally.      The  knowledge  that  they  can  do  so  at  half- 
price  is  doubtless  a  great  inducement  to  many  trustees  to  procure  educational  "  imple- 
ments,'* which,  because  they  did  without  them  in  their  young  days,  (as  they  did  without 
reaping  and  threshing  machines)  some  people  are  only  half  persuaded  their  children  can 
really  need  now.      Prizes,  too,  would  be  much  more  seldom  distributed,  had  they 
to  be  paid  for  in  full  out  of  the  section  funds.     (2.)  That  if  the  Grovemment  grant 
were  allowed  on  all  School  requisites  purchased  by  the  proper  authorities,  irrespec- 
tive of  where  procured,  or  at  what  price,  the  trustees,  who  Are  generaUy  men  not 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  quality  and  value  of  such  things,   would  be  often  im- 
posed on,  and  worUiless  articles,  such  as  I  loyd's  "  Map  of  the  U .  S.  Continent''  (which 
by  the  way  has  already  found  its  way  into  too  many  of  our  Schools)  would  be 
palmed  off  upon  them  by  "  free-trade"  booksellers  and  agents.      It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  Gk)vemmeiit  aid  without  some  adequate 
supervision  over  the  kind  and  value  of  the  purchase  on  which  the  grant  is  allowed,  and 
that  it  remains  only  to  consider  what  kind  of  supervision  would  be  at  the  same  time  most 
efficient  and  least  expensive.     It  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  for  the  Department  to  pub- 
lish a  catalogue  of  maps,  apparatus,  and  even  Ubrary  books,  showing  the  price  at  which 
each  article  might  be  bought  from  any  bookseller,  and  the  Government  percentage  al- 
lowed thereon,  the  invoice  having  been  certified  to  by  some  competent  person,  but  this 
would  entail  an  amount  of  labour  and  expenditure  in  all  probability  far  beyond  that  spent 
on  the  Depository,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  less  satisfactory.     In  conclusion, 
I  would  give  it  as  my  not  quite  decided  opinion,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Depository  in 
connection  with  the  Education  Department  would  have  a  serious  influence  for  evil  .upon 
our  Schools  generally.    It  is  true  that  there  are  sometimes  complaints,  perhaps  quite 
without  foundation,  that  maps,  books,  &c.  on  the  catalogues  are  often  n6t  in  stock  when 
called  for,  and  are,  sometimes,  not  procured  so  quicldy  as  might  be  done  by  a  private 
firm  under  the  pressure  of  competition  ;  and  that  when  trustees  and  teachers  visit  the 
Depository  to  select  books  <&c.,  they  have  not  quite  the  same  facilities  for  examining  and 
choosing  from  the  whole  stock  that  would  gladly  be  granted  them  elsewhere.     But  these 
objections  point  rather  to  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the  stock  and  accommodation  of  the 
present  Depository  than  to  the  advisability  of  entirely  doing  away  with  it.    Indeed  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  while  many  thoroughly  appreciate  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
Depository,  and  many  more  are  quite  indifferent,  there  are  almost  none  in  this  part  of  the 
country  who  are  in  any  sense  opposed  to  it  Before  closing,  I  shall  venture  to  offer  a  single 
suggestion,  with  much  hesitation,  however,  as  to  its  feasibility.     It  will  be  seen  from  my 
Special  Report  for  1872,  that  very  few — say  one  in  ten — of  our  teachers  have  even  read 
smy  work  bearing  directly  upon  their  professional  duties.     This  is  certainly  much  to  be 
regretted ;  can  it  be  remedied  ?    The  Depository  supplies  Normal  School  students  with 
books  &c.  at  half  price,  and  the  Grovemment  pays  two-thirds  the  cost  of  books  for  Me- 
chanics' Institutes ;  might  not  teachers,  as  individuals  and  as  associations,  be  afforded  the 
same  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  strictly  professional  works,  and  would  not  the  country 
%t  large  be  quite  as  much  benefited  as  in  tiie  other  cases  mentioned  ?    But  even  as  things 
are  at  present,  teachers  are  certainly  afforded  advantages  at  the  Depository  which  they 
»n  obtain  no  where  else. 

James  C,  Morgan,  Esq.,  M,A.,  Inspector,  North  Simcoe. — I  have  the  honour  to  state, 
^tb  respect  to  your  communication  concerning  the  Book,  Map,  &c.  Department,  that  very 
^neral  satisfaction  is  felt  with  its  working,  throughout  this  Riding,  and  that  I  know  no 
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improvement  that  could  be  made  in  its  management,  except  perhaps  (speciallj  in  the  C8 
of  a  new  and  poor  section)  to  grant  the  100%  on  aU  sums  under  $5  as  well  as  over. 

Bobert  LUUe,  Esq,,  InspectoTj  Co,  HaUon. — ^In  response  to  Dr.  Hodgins'  circular  rehticf 
to  the  Depository  Branch  of  our  Public  School  system,  I  have  the  honour  to  m&b 
the  following  remarks  : — Having  selected  for  di£ferent  Public  School  Libraries  over  1,00' 
volumes  from  the  Depository,  and  having  also  acted  as  a  P.  S.  Librarian  for  nearly  m 
vears,  I  attach  the  bluest  importance  to  the  beneficial  influence  which  a  judiciously  e/decA 
library  exerts,  not  only  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  the  School,  but  on  the  adults  of  t]» 
section.  I  r^ard  the  establishment  of  a  Public  School  Library  in  every  section  essential  tc 
the  welfare  of  our  system  of  education.  A  yearly  addition  should  be  made  to  it  propor- 
tionate to  the  wants  of  the  sections.  When  the  number  of  readers  is  under  fifty,  truiteei 
should  be  required  to  raise  ten  dollars  yearly  for  the  increase  of  the  library.  When  lis 
number  exceeds  fifty  and  is  less  than  one  hundred,  one^volume  should  be  added  for  m 
reader.  When  the  number  exceeds  one  hundred,  one  volume  for  every  two  readers  mi^ 
be  sufficient.  In  too  many  instances  when  trustees  have  procured  a  library,  however  small, 
they  conclude  that  their  duty  in  the  matter  is  ended,  whereas  it  is  only  begun.  Instead 
of  abolishing  the  Depository  greater  faciUties  should  be  given  to  its  working.  It  is  concedd 
that  its  esUbUshment  by  the  Department  has  fostered  a  desire  for  literature  amongst  i\i 
people.  Evidence  of  this  is  so  clear  that  even  its  opponents  admit  it.  I  observe  thii 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  books  imported  by  the  Department  for  the  Schools,  the  b»}k 
sellers  import  ten  dollars  worth  for  the  public.  Why  restrict  the  sowing  which  yi^^ 
such  a  bountiful  harvest  f  Excellent  books  might  no  doubt  be  supplied  to  our  Schools  bj 
other  agencies,  but  I  know  of  no  system  that  could  so  effectually  keep  out  trashy  $d. 
worthless  ones. 

J.  H.  Smithy  Esq.,  Insvectof  Co,  JVentworih, — I  have  postponed  sending  in  any  obaem 
tions  on  the  subject  referred  to  in  your  circular,  until  such  time  as  I  had  oompleted  mj  fiis 
visit  to  the  schools  of  this  county,  and  made  careful  inquiries  concerning  these  mattery  s 
that  I  might  be  able  to  give  you,  not  only  my  own  views  but  also  a  correct  and  reliab'Ji 
statement  of  the  opinion  of  trustees  and  teachers  in  regard  to  the  Depository  system.  Tb 
results  of  these  enquiries  are,  that  trustees  and  teachers  have  expressed  themselves  as  bdi^ 
well  satisfied  with  the  present  system,  and  consider  it  a  great  boon  to  our  public  achook 
The  reasons  assigned  by  them  are,  that  thev  are  enabled,  by  the  present  system,  to  sappi^ 
their  schools  with  uniform  sets  of  maps  and  apparatus ;  that  they  can  obtain  carefully  » 
sorted  packages  of  prize  books,  and  that  libraries,  suitable  for  their  sections,  can  be  obtain^ 
from  the  Depository  for  a  moderate  sum.  Many  trustees  stated  to  me,  that  they  would  ex- 
ceedingly regret  to  see  the  Depository  system  abolished,  for,  as  they  say,  *'  if  the  law  oompeb 
us  to  furnish  our  schools  with  maps,  apparatus,  library  and  prize  books,  it  onght  also  to  fii* 
nish  places  where  they  may  be  obtained."  I  therefore  feel  convinced  that  the  policy  of  thos^ 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  our  present  svstem,  and  of  the  Mto^ 
of  eiucation  generally  in  this  county,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Depository  system.  Tit: 
Depository  is  now  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  its  most  important  worL  Under  the  fcnser 
School  Act,  the  necessity  of  giving  prizes,  furnishing  libraries  for  the  school  sections,  and  i^' 
plying  suitable  maps  and  apparatus,  was  brought  under  the  notice  ot  trustees,  but  not  insisted 
upon  to  the  same  extent,  as  it  is  under  the  present  Act.  it  is  with  no  small  difficulty  v^ 
Inspectors  are  now  able,  with  the  present  facilities,  to  secure  such  requisites  as  are  essentit^; 
necessary  for  the  management  of  our  schools ;  and  if  these  were  done  away  with  the  diffio 
ties  would  be  certainly  greater.  The  Depository  system,  if  properly  managed,  (aodil« 
management  is  under  government  control)  provides  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  the  re(%^ 
improvements  and  corrections  in  maps  and  apparatus,  and  likewise  acts  as  a  guardian  to  r- 
tect  the  young  from  the  evils  of  a  trashy  literature,  by  supplying  them  with  library  «* 
prize  books  of  undoubted  value.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  Deposit 
system  would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  our  Public  Schook 

M,  J,  KeUy,  Esq.,  M.  D,,  Iiispedor,  Co,  BraiU. — In  reply  to  your  circular  toocbr 
*'  the  principles  upon  which  Books,  Maps,  Apparatus,*'  &c.,  have  hitherto  been  sup[«ii^^ 
by  the  Department  t9  the  Schools  receiving  Legislative  aid,  I  beg  to  submit  the  foil '^; 
ing  observations  :  1.  I  deem  it  almost  superfluous  now  to  offer  amiments  in  favoar^ 
the  establishment  of  Public,  High',School  and  Teachers'  Libraries.  Their  importance  1*' 
been  long  since  conceded  by  the  best  and  ablest  men,  and  the  necessity  for  such  aid  in  t- 
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diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  is  becoming  more  evident  to  experieneed  educationists.  In 
common  with  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  the  time,  I  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Depository  at  Toronto,  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  for  the  supply,  at  greatly 
reduced  rates,  of  such  books,  maps,  and  apparatus.  The  books  and  apparatus  previously 
supplied  for  Township  Libraries,  School  Libraries,  and  Schools,  mostly  by  agents  of  laige 
book  establishments  in  New  York,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  had  been  of  a  very  inferior 
description,  both  as  to  bindineand  topography,  as  well  as  to  general  literary  and  scientific  excell- 
ence. If  any  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  fact  let  him  examine  the  School 
Libraries  throughout  New  York  State  and  judge  for  himself.  Besides,  as  their  itinerant 
book-vendors  were  solely  intent  on  making  money  for  themselves  and  their  employers,  no 
regulations,  for  the  proper  management  and  preservation  of  the  libraries  were,  as  a  rule, 
furnished,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  books  were  speedily  destroyed  or  lost.  The  books, 
&c.,  supplied  by  the  Department  have  been  of  a  very  different  character,  generally  ob- 
tained fix)m  British  and  Canadian  publishing  houses,  and  owing  to  the  excellent  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  authorities  at  the  Education  Office,  they  have  been  kept  for  years  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  From  my  long  and  varied  experience  in  teaching  in  Ontario,  both  as 
a  Public  and  High  School  Master,  I  have  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  and  opportunities 
of  judging  of  the  usefulness  of  School  libraries  as  furnished  by  the  Department  in 
Toronto.  I  was  in  the  Citv  of  Hamilton  with  Dr.  Sangster,  the  founder  of  the  Hamilton 
Schools,  afterwards  Head  Master  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  when  the  Central  School 
Library  was  furnished,  and  I  remained  long  enough  to  note  the  excellent  effect  produced 
thereby,  especially  in  the  more  advanced  classes.  The  books,  apparatus,  &c.,  at  that  time 
procured,  were  excellent  in  every  w^.  A  few  years  afterwards,  when  Head  Master  of  the 
Scboolsof  the  Town  of  Bowmanville,  I  wascommissioned  by  the  Board  of  Union  School  Trus- 
tees to  select  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  Schools  of  that  town.  To  the  general  excellence  of 
the  books  and  apparatus  then  obtained  the  people  of  Bowmanville  wul,  I  am  persuaded, 
bear  willing  testimony.  I  have  since,  on  many  occasions,  procured  prizes  from  this  De- 
partment and  assisted  in  the  selection  of  prizes  and  library  books.  I  have  also  left  the 
selection,  not  unfrequently,  to  Dr.  May,  or  some  other  officer  of  the  Depository,  or  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Department,  and  never  had  any  sufficient  reason  to  complain  of  the 
character  of  the  books  furnished.  2.  I  am  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  opposition 
to  the  Depository  during  the  last  seventeen  years.  Little  has  been  written  or  said  about 
it  which  has  escaped  my  observation.  I  read  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greikie's  (a  Toronto  Booksel- 
ler) letter  published  in  the  Globe  Newspaper,  in  1858-9, 1  think  it  was — I  have  read  the 
letters  of  others  equally  interested,  I  have  read  the  Globe  articles,  and  I  have  witnessed 
the  periodical  attacks  which  have  since  appeared  in  the  same  journal.  I  have  never  con- 
sidered the  arguments  urged  by  any  of  these  objectors  against  the  maintenance  of  the  Deposi- 
tory, valid  arguments.  That  it  has  unjustly  interfered  with  the  "  Trade,"  the  "  Trade  Re- 
turns "  disprove,  the  value  of  books  imported  into  the  Province  now  being  nearly  three 
times  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  further  objection  that  the  Depository  creates  a 
"monopoly  "  injurious  to  the  regular  trade  is  more  specious  than  sound  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances are  considered.  The  Government  of  a  country  ought  to  be  solicitous  about 
the  general  rather  than  the  individual  interest.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  foremost  of  public 
duties  to  furnish  the  people  with  the  means  of  education  at  the  lowest  practicable  rates,  and 
to  see  that  the  material  furnished  is  of  the  best  quality.  3.  This  duty  has  been,  1  con- 
ceive, faithfully  performed,  in  so  far  as  our  Schools  are  concerned,  by  the  Education 
Department,  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  What  care  booksellers,  generally, 
about  the  public  good  separate  from  their  own  ?  Their  main  object  is  gain.  Tne  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is,  with  them,  a  secondary  consideration.  In  my  opinion,  to  throw 
open  the  right  of  supply  to  the  booksellers,  without  let  or  hinderance,  would  have  a  most 
pernicious  tendency  ana  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  introduction  of  an  inferior  class  of 
books  on  science  and  literature.  They  enjoy  now  the  principle  of  supplying  all  the  text- 
books used  in  the  Schools,  and  that  is  as  much  as  can  be  safely  intrusted  to  them,  the 
welfare  of  the  young  and  the  interests  of  the  country  being  kept  in  view.  I  should,  there- 
fore, regard  the  closing  up  of  the  Depository  by  the  Government  as  a  public  calamity  and 
an  act  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  cause  of  sound  and  useful  leai'ning. 

John  B.  Somerset,  Esq.y  Inspector  Co,  Lincoln, — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in 
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obtaining  maps  and  apparatus  for  our  schools,  there  should  be  some  means  of  protecttng  Boards 
of  Trostees  against  agents,  &c.,  who  would  impose  worthless  trash  upon  them  tor  good  aehooi 
apparatus,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  better  plan  to  accomplish  this  than  providing  a  regular 
Depository,  where  well-chosen  apparatus  of  every  description  may  be  obtained  at  fair  pnee& 
As  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this  protection,  I  may  state  .that  I  have  observed  in  maoj 
schools  of  this  county — a  large  map  mounted  on  thick  paper  (not  linen)  erowded  with  name? 
and  badly  out-lined — in  short,  proving  on  close  examination,  to  be  a  huge  advertisement  f&r 
a*  travelling  circus ;  yet  trustees  are  round  who  pay  for  such  trash,  nearly  double  ihe  piioe 
for  which  a  similar  map,  well  mounted,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depoeitory.  From  thi5. 
it  is  evident  to  me  that,  were  there  no  re^lar  Depository,  trustees  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
a  host  of  agents  with  inferior  wares  and  oily  tongues,  as  they  are  in  many  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Republic.  In  the  obtaining  of  library  and  prise-books,  the  main  object  to  be  kept 
in  view,  in  my  opinion  is,  the  selection  of  works  calculated  to  elevate  the  tastes  and  senti- 
ments of  youth,  by  giving  them  access  only  to  st^dard  works  in  English  Lateratore,  and 
could  this  be  done,  were  the  trade  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  booksellers,  I  thmk  it 
would  be  the  preferable  method  :  but  until  this  is  done — and  I  have  heard  no  feasible  plan 
et  propounded  by  the  opponents  of  the  Depository — ^there  must  be  some  means  adopted  to 
eep  out  of  children's  hands,  the  trashy  pernicious  literature  of  the  day  ;  so  that^  wbOe  the 
present  system  may  not  be  without  its  delects,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  no  system  at  all,  t./. 
leaving  it  utterly  to  the  decision  of  the  purchasers  what  books  to  select,  without  check  or 
supervision. 

James  H,  Ball,  Esq.,  Inspector ^Vo.  JFelland. — In  regard  to  the  policy  of  supplying  our 
Public  and  High  SchooLs  with  Prize  and  Library  Books,  Maps  and  Apparatus  £ram  the  De- 
pository of  the  Department,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  regard  the  jpolicy  as  a  highly  judicious 
one,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  maintained  as  part  of  our  Educational  system.  Among  the 
reasons  that  lead  me  to  entertain  that  view,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following :  1.  In  supplying 
our  schools  with  prise  and  library  books  upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  it  is  of  the  utmo^ 
importance  that  these  books  be  such  as  to  influence  in  a  right  direction,  the  youth  of  our 
country.  The  supervision  necessary  to  secure  this  end  can  be  most  effectually  exercised  by 
the  Educational  Department,  only  such  books  being  selected  as  are  suitable  to  the  object  in 
view.  By  this  means,  moreover,  school  authorities  have  a  guarantee,  that  in  sending  to  tl^ 
Depository,  they  will  receive  only  such  works  as  axe  of  approved  character.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  maps  and  apparatus  for  our  schools  be  of  the  best  description.*  The  sune 
supervision,  therefore,  is  necessary  in  regard  to  them,  and  the  same  means,  in  order  tiiat  it 
may  be  equally  effectual.  2.  My  experience  as  to  the  nature  of  the  books  supplied  from  the 
Depoeitory  of  the  Department,  an  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  about  twenty  jears« 
leads  me  to  estimate  highly  the  advantages  of  maintaining  such  a  Depository.  The  book? 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  in  connection  with  our  Public  and  High  schools,  have  is- 
variably  been  of  choice  character,  well  adapted  to  their  object,  and  have  always  given  great 
satisfaction.  The  maps  and  apparatus  also  bespeak  a  pains  taking  supervision,  and  an  aim 
that  the  execution  of  the  work  in  this  branch  shall  be  the  highest  order.  3.  The  advan- 
tageous terms  offered  by  the  Department  as  an  inducement  to  school  authorities,  to  suppir 
their  schools  with  prize  and  library  books,  maps  and  apparatus  Abolishing  the  Depository. 
therefore,  and  making  it  more  expensive  to  supply  them,  could  not  but  have  a  prqjndicui 
effect  upon  our  schools.  Abolishing  the  Depository  of  the  Department,  moreover,  I  shoaid 
regard  as  impolitic  in  regard  to  the  development  of  trade,  inasmuch  as  cultivating  a  taste  for 
reading  by  means  of  prize  and  library  books  has  an  important  bearing  upon  that  qaestioiL 
And  inasmuch  as  the  Depository  is  maintained  without  entailing  any  expense  whatever  upofi 
the  Province,  school  authorities  might  justly  r^ard  it  as  a  hardship  to  be  compelled  to  pur- 
chase upon  terms  less  advantageous  than  those  offered  at  the  Depository. 

Richard  Harcmrt,  Esq,,  M,A,  Inspector,  Co.  HaMwumd. — In  reply  to  your  circuiar 
I  beg  to  state,  that,  for  different  reasons,  particularly  for  those  contained  in  yc«r 
circular  (Reply  to  objections,  3rd  and  4th  paragraphs),  I  deem  the  Book  Deposi- 
tory to  be  an  "  essential "  in  our  School  system.  I  know  from  experience  ihat^  did  ve 
not  get  the  100  per  cent,  grant,  I  would  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  inducing 
trustees  to  purchase  the  requisite  maps,  &c.  For  a  long  time,  I  doubted  the  need  of  sock 
a  Depository,  since  it  Ib  just  a  question  of  indirect  taxation  ;  but  the  same  point,  as  jvu 
observe,  if  carried  out,  would  vi^ue  against  the  semi-annual  GU)vemment  grants. 
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J.  /.  Wadswcrihy  Esq^  M.D,y  InsptdoVy  Co,  Norfolk, — In  reply  to  circular  asking 
my  opinion  regarding  the  Depository,  I  beg  to  say  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  present  system.  From  what  I  have  observed  during  the  past  twelve  years,  as  teacher 
and  inspector,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Depository  has  supphed  the  Public  Schools  with 
maps,  apparatus  and  prize-books  much  more  cheaply,  much  more  conveniently  and  much 
more  judiciously  than  "  the  trade ''  would  have  sup^died  them.  As  to  cheapness  it  is  clear 
that  the^Depository  can  sell  at  lower  figures  than  even  the  wholesale  dealers  of  Toronto,for 
while  the  latter  carry  on  business  with  a  view  to  amassing  a  fortune,  the  Depository  aims 
only  at  paying  running  expenses.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  by  ordering  direct  from  the  De- 
pository instead  of  through  a  local  dealer,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  were  the  Deposi- 
toiy  closed,  the  local  dealers  profits  are  also  saved  to  the  School  Sections.  As  to  conoemi- 
mce,  the  present  system  is  unrivalled.  It  would,  I  imagine,  be  much  more  troublesome 
for  tnistees  to  visit,  say,  the  county  town,  and  there  sekct  from  a  limited  stock,  than  it 
is  to  leave  the  whole  labour  of  selection  to  the  agents  of  the  Depository.  In  the  one  case  ' 
it  would  perhaps  be  a  journey  of  forty  miles — a  day  spent  in  an  unpleasant  and  thankless 
task ;  in  the  other  the  mere  mailing  of  a  printed  form.  And  why  not  send  such  a  form 
to  the  local  dealer  1  says  one.  This  leads  to  the  third  point.  The  Depository  can  make 
a  much  more  judifious  selection  than  the  local  dealer.  For  the  stock  on  hand  is  always 
larger  than  any  private  dealer  could  command.  But  could  he  not  order  from  Toronto  % 
He  could,  by  referring  to  a  catalogue — a  poor  suide.  Besides,  would  a  dealer,  as  a  rule, 
order  from  Toronto  while  any  books  that  would  "  do  "  were  on  his  shelves  1  I  believe 
that  the  local  dealer,  as  a  rule,  would  not  send  so  good  a  selection  of  books  as  are  sent  by 
the  Depository.  Again,couldye  trust  every  local  dealer  to  select  books  for  our  libraries,  4c.  f 
Would  they  be  books  of  the  right  stamp  ?  The  aim  of  every  merchant  is  not  to  sell  the 
best  article  but  the  most  profitable  one.  I  need  not  enter  into  this  question  fully.  It 
has  been  amply  discussed  by  the  press.  There  is  little  doubt  that  "  the  trade  "  would 
fail  in  making  wise  selections.  While  giving  them  credit  for  as  much  conscientiousness 
as  any  other  class  of  men,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  character  of  our  public  libraries 
and  of  our  prize-books  left  entirely  to  their  discretion.  There  is  another  strong  reason 
why  the  Depository  should  be  sustained,  viz.,  that  if  closed  there  would  be  a  laige  falling 
off  in  the  amount  purchased.  From  what  I  know  of  the  manner  in  which  trustees  are  in- 
duced in  many  cases  to  send  an  order  for  books,  &c.,  I  am  sure  that  if  there  be  any  addi- 
tional difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring  them  the  purchases  would  be  seriously 
diminished.  In  rural  sections  trustees  will  fill  up  a  form  with  alacrity,  whereas  as  I  have 
said  above,  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  some  bookseller  would  appear  to  be  a  serious 
obstacle.  Besides,  the  Depository,  by  diligence  and  good  management,  has  built  up  a 
business  reputation.  It  has  established  a  sort  of  business  connection  from  one  end  of  the 
Province  to  the  other.  Every  trustee  knows  precisely  where  and  how  books,  maps,  &c. 
may  be  obtained.  But  if  the  claims  of  various  rival  local  dealers  have  to  be  considered, 
the  "  pros."  and  "  cons  "  will  have  to  be  discussed,  then  will  be  deliberation.  The  simple 
caite  Uanche  to  the  Depository  is  by  far  the  best  means.  Again,  I  hold  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  continue  for  some  years  to  come  the  plan  of  granting  100 
per  cent,  on  all  remittances  for  books,  &c. '  This  has  been  done  to  encourage  trustees  to 
supply  their  Schools  with  what  a  modem  School  requires,  so  that  a  trained  teacher  may 
not  find  himself  without  the  machinery  wherewith  to  work  in  the  way  taught  him  at  the 
Normal  School.  The  time  for  discdntinuing  this  encouragement  has  not  yet  come.  The 
Inspectors  state  that  in  several  counties  hamly  a  map  is  to  be  found.  In  this  county,  old 
as  it  is,  apparatus  is  very  rare,  and  libraries  are  to  be  found  in  but  17  of  the  103  sections. 
If  a  love  of  knowledge,  a  love  of  reading,  is  to  be  fostered  among  the  people,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  some  time  yet  to  extend  the  helping  hand  to  all  sections  willing  to  meet  it  half-way. 
As  for  the  cry  that  the  rights  of  the  book  trade  are  being  interfered  with,  I  must  say  I 
never  heard  a  more  audacious  misstatement  The  Government  hasas  much  right  to  supply 
the  needs  of  its  Schools  as  a  private  teacher  has  to  supply  his  pupils  with  stationery  or 
books.  The  Schools  belong  to  the  people  collectively,  and  the  people  collectively  have  a 
right  to  the  cheapest  and  l^st  supphes  they  can  obtain.  If  they  choose  to  import  or 
manufacture  for  the  Schools  it  is  their  undoubted  right  so  to  do.  And  that  they  are 
wise  in  so  doing  it  is  clear,  from  a  consideration  of  what  would  follow  if  the  Depository 
were  closed.     One  or  two  Toronto  firms  would  monopolize  the  whole  business.    The  local 
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dealers  would  be  subject  to  whatever  arrangements  of  prices  these  firms  might  determine 
upon.  If  the  business  were  so  extensive  as  to  induce  keen  competition  anvong  importers 
and  wholesale  dealers  this  objection  would  be  less  forcible.  But  it  would  not  be  so.  The 
business  is  a  specialty.  If  any  firm  went  into  the  line  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  large 
stock.  And  one,  or  at  most  two,  firms  would  do  so,  and  engross  the  whole  business.  For  all 
these  reasons  I  trust  that  for'some  years  to  come,  at  all  events,  the  Grovemment  will  su^ 
tain  the  Depository. 

William  Carlylsy  Esq.,  Inspector,  Co,  Oxford.^^ln  reply  to  your  circular  respecting  the 
Department  furnishing  Schools  with  library  books,  apparatus,  &c.,  I  have  the  honour  tf> 
state— 1st  My  own  experience  enables  me  to  state  tnat  the  articles  supplied  are  satis&c 
tory,  both  as  to  cost  and  quality  ;  2nd.  That  the  only  parties  agitating  for  a  suspension 
of  this  function  of  the  Department  are  such  as  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  finan- 
cially in  the  change.  3ra.  Trustees  do  not  ask  for  a  change.  In  this  county  a  book- 
seller issued  petitions  among  trustees  for  signatures,  asking  the  L^slature  to  give  the 
matter  over  to  the  trade,  and  to  make  the  usual  Government  allowances  to  the  School 
Boards.  In  many  cases  the  trustees  came  to  me  with  them.  I  did  not  hear  of  one  being 
signed.  4th.  In  case  the  selection  is  left  to  trustees  and  the  trade,  such  articles  will  be 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  trustees  as  yield  the  best  profit,  to  the  sacrifice  of  uniformity 
and  every  other  consideration. 

Thomas  Pearce,  Esq.,  hispedor  Co.  Waterloo. — In  reply  to  your  circular  I  beg  to  say, 
that  for  thirteen  years  previous  to  my  appointment,  in  July,  1871,  to  the  office  of  County 
Inspector,  I  was  actively  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Berlin  Public  Schoola  Daring  thai 
time  I  was  eye  witness  of  the  distribution  of  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  Price  Book^ 
and  scientific  articles :  I  also  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  large  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  maps  and  apparatus.  These  articles  were  invariably  procured  from  the  Deposi- 
tory of  the  Department,  and  I  must  say,  I  never  heard  a  word  of  dissatisfaction  expressed 
except  by  those'engaged  in  the  trade,  or  their  friends.  While  a  teacher,  I  looked  upon  the 
Depository  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  our  Educational  system  conferred  npon  ns  ;  and 
since  I  became  Inspector  and  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  iu 
working  generally  throughout  the  County,  this  opinion  has  be^  greatly  strengthened.  As 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  question  is  agitated  bv  interested  parties  only,  and  I  do  sincerely 
hope  that  our  Legislature,  m  its  wisdom,  will  cabnly  consider  what  the  probable  conaequeDee 
would  be  if  the  Depository  were  abolished. 

A.  D.  Fordyce,  Esq.,  Inspector,  No.  1,  Wellington. — I  would  beg  leave  to  state  ir. 
reply  to  the  circular  issued  oy  Dr.  Hodgins,  in  reference  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment supplying  Library  and  Prize  Books,  Maps  and  Apparatus  to  the  Public  aoc 
High  Schools,  that  I  have  ever  considered  and  do  yet  consider,  the  Depository  ^ 
valuable  section  of  the  School  Department.  With  me  it  is  not  a  subject  of  doubt  but  of 
strong  conviction,  that  School  libraries  have  come  into  existence  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances solely  through  the  means  of  the  Educational  Depository.  It  is  true  that  the  book 
trade  in  this  Province  has  attained  to  such  dimensions,  now,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  is 
procuring  any  work  that  may  be  required.  But  School  libraries  cannot  be  got  up  a^ 
cheap  from  the  booksellers  as  from  the  Department.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  d 
testing  this  fact  from  collections  of  prize  books  distributed  in  Public  Schools,  obtained 
from  the  local  booksellers,  where  the  prices  were  made  as  low  as  possibla  In  the  tecb 
nical  language  of  the  merchants,  the  profits  were  cut  very  fine,  yet  these  books  were  not 
as  cheap  as  uie  same  kind  procured  from  the  Department,  where  they  had  the  advantap 
of  the  100%.  Besides,  in  such  collections  of  prize  books  I  have  often  observed  a  numbei 
of  works  tnat  were  worthless  trashy  things,  where  the  only  object  in  view  by  the  seller  i* 
disposing  of  such  was  commercial  gain.  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  would  be  possible  fid 
the  trade  to  supply  the  Schools  as  they  have  been  or  should  be,  with  maps  and  apparatci 
I  cannot  express  my  mind  upon  this  division  of  the  subject  better,  than  by  heartily  as 
earnestly  endorsing  the  note  on  page  four  of  the  circular  containing  the  four  reasons  wh 
the  trade  is  incompetent  to  take  the  place  of  the  Depository  in  supplying  our  Schods 
From  my  lengthy  connection  with  the  working  of  our  Public  Schools,  I  am  decidedly  it 
favour  of  the  Depository  Department  still  being  continued,  at  least  so  far  as  maps  ani 
School  apparatus  are  concerned,  and  also  works  on  education. 

Rev.  James  KUgour,  Inspector,  No.  2,  Wellington. — I  have  to  acknowledge   receipc 
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of  your  letter  respecting  Public  School  libraries  and  prize  books.  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  reminding  me  of  the  subject,  as  it  had  been  lost  si^ht  of  owing  to 
other  work,  and  a  desire  carefully  to  examine  the  facts  pro  and  con  contamed 
in  the  circular.  My  mature  opinion  is  what  it  has  always  been,  that  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Department  for  procuring  libraries  and  prize  books,  a  very  great  boon  is  con- 
ferred on  the  Schools  of  our  land,  and  other  Institutions  which  are  treated  on  the  same 
terms  which  I  can  only  ^regret  that  they  do  not  all  avail  themselves  of.  I  consider  the  re- 
fitriction  which  is  meant  as  a  ^arantee  for  the  exclusion-  of  improper  books  is  one  that  is 
highly  necessary,  and  that  the  idea  that  the  same  works  can  be  procured  on  equally  favour- 
able terms  elsewhere,  or  equally  good  works,  can  only  be  very  exceptionally  correct,  and 
that,  taking  one  book  with  another,  on  the  assumption  that  such  may  occasionally  be  the 
case,  it  nould  not  hold  good.  Without  minutely  entering  into  the  arguments  used  in  com- 
batting the  assertion  of  injustice  to  booksellers  and  publishers,  I  would  simply  say  that 
these  arguments  appear  to  me  to  be  reasonable  and  satisfactory. 

Wuliam  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Inspedar,  South  Grey, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  circular  referring  to  the  "Educational  Depository," 
and  in  reply  beg  leave  to  remark:  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  our 
School  system  for  twenty  years,  viz.,  since  my  appointment  as  Local  Superintendent 
in  1853.  I  have  observed  with  very  great  interest  the  establishment  of  the 
Depository  for  the  supply  of  maps,  books,  apparatus,  &c.,  &c.,  and  noted  with  great  satis- 
faction the  benefits  which  it  has  continued  to  confer  by  the  facilities  it  affords  to  the 
School  authorities.  In  the  course  of  these  years  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  conver- 
sation with  intelligent  parties  of  different  shades  of  political  and  religious  belief,  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  questions  of  the  day,  a  very  large  majority  of  whom  appear  to 
regard  the  Depository  and  its  management  with  great  satisfaction.  Indeed,  except  during 
the  first  years  of  its  establishment,  almost  every  reference  to  it  indicates  great  satis- 
faction. 

William  Alexander,  Esq.,  Inspector  Co,  Perth, — I  have  to  state  in  reply  to  your  circular 
referring  to  certain  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  policy  of  supplying  schools 
with  maps,  apparatus,  prise  books  and  library  books,  from  the  Depository  of  the  Department, 
that  my  experience  oonvinces  me  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  encouraging  the  fur- 
nishing of  schools  with  suitable  maps,  apparatus,  libraries,  &o.,  has  been  a  wise  one  ;  and  in 
giring  efieot  to  this  policy,  I  believe  no  better  plan  could  well  be  devised  than  the  present 
Depository  {dan.  No  friend  to  educational  progress,  I  think,  could  suggest  that  this  generous 
government  aid  to  schools  should  be  discontinued,  but  some  di&rence  of  opinion  might  exist 
as  to  how  this  aid  should  be  given.  Already  two  ways  are  adopted  by  the  Government  in 
aiding  the  establishment  of  public  libraries — the  depository  plan,  and  the  plan  adopted  Jn 
r^ard  to  Mechanics'  Institutes.  Some  experience  of  both  these  plans  decide  me  in  the 
opinion  that  the  former  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  all  the  government  grant  being  de- 
voted to  its  intended  object,  and  that  the  latter  has  been  extremely  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results ;  in  some  cases  not  one-fourth  of  the  government  grant  being  devoted  as  intended  by 
law.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  urge  all  the  points  raised  by  the  objectors  to  the  present 
poUcy,  but  to  give  my  own  opinion,  I  have  reason  to  know,  1  am  firmly  of  the  conviction, 
that  to  do  away  with  the  Depository,  as  proposed  by  some,  would  very  seriously  affect  the 
very  desirable  end ;  that  those  who  have  the  management  and  supervision  of  schools  have  been 
aiming  at  for  the  past  few  years,  viz. :  the  supplying  of  all  our  schools  with  the  requisite 
means  of  instruction.  I  know  that  the  abolition  of  the  Depository  would  give  great  dissatis- 
faction to  school  officers,  and  would  be  decidedly  unpopular  with  the  people.  They  would 
be  slow  to  see  that  the  failure  of  a  few  booksellers,  to  become  rich  out  of  the  sale  of  maps, 
apparatus,  &c.,  to  schools,  should  be  a  matter  of  grave  importance  or  national  concernment 
They  would  be  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  government  policy  should  be  shaped  so  as  to  serve 
the  interest  of  a  few  raSier  than  the  public  good.  I  believe  it  is  admitted,  by  the  objectors 
to  the  present  system,  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  school  system,  the  Depository  was  needed, 
but  they  now  contend  that  the  necessity  for  this  establishment  no  longer  exists.  I  would 
ask,  who  are  to  judge  whether  the  Depository  is  any  longer  necessary  or  not  1  Those  who  are 
anxious  to  profit  by  selling  maps,  apparatus  and  books  to  our  schools,  or  those  who  have  to 
supply  the  ways  and  means  ?  The  latter,  I  believe,  should  be  the  judges,  and  from  observlt- 
tion  and  inquiry,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  ready  to  pronounce  a  verdict  in  favour  of  re- 
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tuDing  the  Depository  on  ita  preaeat  footii^.  The  objeokon  ■—iri  thai  the  Depodtc^  iaas 
ezpepsiTe  burden  on  the  Province,  bat  I  can  aasqre  them  that  the  people  fm  to  me  how, 
mid^ing  them  pay  two  and  one-half  timea  as  much  for  school  requisites  as  they  do  noir,  would 
in  any  way  lighten  the  harden.  The  establishment  of  the  Depository  was  a  neeeasity,  die 
good  it  has  done  can  scarcely  be  estimated ;  to-day  it  is  as  necessary  and  as  osefal  as  it  erer 
was,  and  i<f  would  be  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  me,  if  the  government  would  yield  to  the 
importunities  of  an  oyer  anxious  few,  and  in  the  least,  lessen  its  powers,  or  impare  its  uk^ 
fulness. 

J,  R.  MiUer,  Esq.,  Inspector,  Sauih  Huron, — In  reply  to  your  &voar  requesting 
the  result  of  my  experience  and  observations  with  reference  to  the  Departmentid 
Depository,  I  beg  to  state/  1st :  That,  during  the  ten  years  of  my  experience  as  teacher 
in  the  Public  Schools,  prizes,  received  from  the  Department,  were  distributed  annu- 
ally. When  not  in  a  position  to  select  for  myself,  I  requested  that  the  selection  be  made 
by  the  Department,  merely  stating  in  my  application  that  I  required  certain  numbers  at 
stated  prices.  The  trustees  and  myself  have  invariably  been  well  satisfied  with  the  se- 
lections. In  1872,  William  Young,  £&<][.,  Beeve  of  Colbome,  ^ve  me  $25  for  the  purposir 
of  giving  priaes  at  a  competitive  examination  of  the  Schools  m  the  Township.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Department,  $50  worth  of  books  were  sent,  and  all  interested  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  selection  made.  (2.)  The  libraries  throughout  my  district  arv 
generally  well  read  and  highly  appreciated,  but  on  account  of  increased  expenditure  in 
providing  increased  accommodation,  enlarged  sites  and  apparatus,  the  libraries  have  not 
been  augmented,  but  when  these  are  secured,  as  they  will  be  during  the  present  year,  then 
the  libraries  will  be  attended  to.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
person  as  to  the  great  benefits  derived  from  the  literature  disseminated  throughout  the 
country  by  means  of  the  School  library  and  the  prizes  distributedannually  in  our  Schools. 
The  people  are  being  imperceptibly  educated  by  these  means,  and  if  they  are  taken  away, 
the  taste  for  home  reading  must  necessarily  die  out  in  many  families,  as  the  only  sources 
of  supply  will  be  cut  off.  In  a  new  country  like  this  nmny  people  cannot  affoni  to  buy 
books,  many  more  do  not  care  to  buy,  but  when  they  are  forced  upon  them  through  their 
children,  they  wiU  and  do  read  them,  and  thus  a  taste  for  reading  is  created  and  cultivat- 
ed, and  of  course  results  in  great  benefits  to  society  at  large.  (3.)  The  check  givi&n  by  the 
Department  in  excluding  questionable  literature,  is  most  salutary,  and  if  a  aimilar  over- 
sight could  be  secured  in  the  selection  of  our  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  other  libraries,  oar 
young  people  would  enjoy  scientific,  historical  and  other  works  calculated  to  prepare  body 
and  mind  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  we  should  not  have  to  deplore  the  present  age  of  dime 
novels  and  yellow-backed  trash,  which  have  such  a  powerful  influence  for  evil.  The  taste 
ioT^  such  reading  is  daily  increasing  and  the  result  in  many  places  is  that  the  very  best 
books  in  the  library  are  scarcely  or  never  touched,  while  worthless  nonsense  is  swallowed 
down  with  avidity.  (4.)  Booksellers,  in  many  cases,  assure  us  that  the  100%  granted  bj 
the  Department  is  all  a  sham,  that  they  can  sell  books  as  cheaply  as  the  Department.  My 
experience  goes  to  prove  the  contrary.  I  have  applied  the  test  of  asking  the  price  in  the 
book  stores  of  books  similarly  bound,  the  same  subject  and  simikrly  IxHind,  with  a  resuh 
in  favour  of  the  Department  of  from  10%  to  30%.  They  ciy  out  against  a  monopdy. 
while  they  are  striving  to  create  a  form*  of  monopoly  that  wUl  entirely  exclude  thousauids 
from  the  benefits  of  useful  and  wholesome  literature.  I  think  to  do  away  with  eiUier  the 
Library  or  Prize  Book  Depository  would  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  our  exceli^it  Sdioofe, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  will  not  secure  an  increase  of  revenue  to  those  who  so 
anxiously  desire  its  overthrow.  (5).  To  close  the  Map  and  Apparatus  Department  of  the 
Depository  will  at  once  very  seriously  injure  the  working  of  our  Schools.  We  eain  m 
uniformity  by  having  the  supervision  of  one  head ;  if  we  have  many  we  will  go  rack  t? 
the  days  of  20  years  ago,  when  every  teacher  had  a  particular  preference  for  the  woA  ef 
certain  publishers.  Uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  secured  after  long  years  of  hard 
struggling,  and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  destroy  that  uniformity  by  taking  away 
the  very  means  that  brought  it  into  existence.  Uniformity  of  work,  uniformity  in  text- 
books and  uniformity  in  maps  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  are  essentially  necessary  to  suo- 
cess  in  the  School-room.  If  we  can  gain  these,  then,  the  frequent  change  of  teacher  wiB 
not  so  much  influence  our  Schools  under  the  present  mode  of  inspection  as  in  the  past, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  our  pupils  will  leave  the  School-room  thoroughly  fitted  to  peffans 
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the  duties  of  life.  In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  I  have  been  frequentlj  compelled  to 
explain  that  the  Department  has  notUng  to  do  with  the  text-books  in  our  Schools,  fur- 
ther than  to  see  that  each  publisher  brings  his  work  to  a  required  standard  of  excellence. 
Many  belieye  that  all  the  books  emanate  from  the  Department,  and  that  it  has  a  profit  on 
such  I  think  a  few  words  of  explanation  in  the  '' Journal  of  Education '' would  do 
much  to  remore  this  false  impression.  I  may  idso  state  that,  after  consultation  with  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  while  I  find  very  few  who  think  that  a  scheme  could  be  de- 
vised and  who  would  be  in  favour  of  handing  over  to  the  '^  Booksellers  "  the  Library  and 
Prise  Books,  all  maintam  that  to  abohsh  the  Map  and  Apparatus  Department  would  be 
a  serious  calaonity.  / 

Ankibald  DeuHxr,  Esq.,  Inspedor,  North  Hwcn. — In  reply  to  your  circular  respect- 
ing the  Educational  Depository,  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  I  have  always  considered 
it  a  great  boon  to  the  youth  of  our  Province  and  that,  from  what  has  come  under  my 
notice  during  the  past  two  years,  I  am  now  more  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance 
and  usefulness  than  ever.  Our  Public  3chool  libraries  are  few  in  number  and  small  in 
,  bulk,  compared  with  what  they  reidly  should  be,  and  were  the  Educational  Depository 
abolished,  they  would  be  fewer  and  smaller  still ;  and  all  guarantee  that  nothing  but  a 
pure,  wholesome  and  suitable  literature  would  find  its  way  into  our  Public  School  Ubra- 
riee  be  at  an  end.  The  various  objections  ur^ed  against  the  Depository,  were  I  able  to 
see  their  pertinence,  would  weigh  very  little  with  me  as  compared  with  the  only  way  in 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  any  efficient  control  can  be  exercised  over  the  character  of  the 
literature  to  be  circulated  among  our  youth,  in  the  shape  of  School  libraries  and  School 
prizes,  especially  when  it  is  tdcen  into  consideration  that  so  many  of  the  trustees  leave 
the  selection  to  be  made  when  the  books  are  procured.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
refer,  in  detail,  to  the  various  objections  urged  against  the  Depository,  as  what  I  have 
already  stated  is  quite  sufficient  to  settle  the  matter,  so  far  as  my  opinion  is  concerned,  at 
least ;  until  I  have  good  evidence  that  every  man  engaged  in  "  the  trade  "  will  be  likely  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  care  in  the  distribution  of  literature  free  from  anything  of  a  doubtful  char- 
acter, that  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  hitherto  done.  To  grant  a  monopoly  to 
one  or  two  reliable  booksellers  would  be  deprecated  all  over  the  Province.  The  Educa- 
tional Depository  has  done  the  country  good  service  in  the  past,  is  doing  so  now,  and 
will,  I  trust,  be  allowed  to  continue  doing  so  in  the  future,  all  grumbling  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

lUchard  F,  Lcmgdon,  Esq.,  Inspector,  East  Bruce. — I  have  the  honour  to  ackno^edge  the 
receipt  of  a  circular  from  the  Department  of  Education,  relating  to  the  objections  of  some  to 
the  Depository.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  very  important  feature  of  our  educational 
system  be  given  up  it  will  prove  a  serious  blow  to  its  prosperity.  At  different  times  I 
have  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the  ^'  Department ''  in  the  matter  of  prize  books,  maps, 
4fec,  and  found  the  utmost  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  trustees,  for  whom  the  articles 
were  obtained.  In  every  instance  the  books  were  carefully  selected,  so  much  so  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  better  selection.  There  are  but  few  School  Libraries 
within  my  jurisdiction,  and  some  of  these  are  in  a  low  state )  but  on  enquiry  I  find  this 
to  be  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  librarian,  in  not  keeping  a  proper  re- 
cord of  the  names  of  parties  receivingbooks.  Several  books  are  outstanding,  and  no  one 
knows  to  whom  they  were  lent  •  The  interest  that  people  would  take  in  a  piyperly 
managed  library  is  thus  destroyed,  and  the  ^ood  effects  lost  Objections  are  sometimes 
urged  by  trustees  and  and  others,  against  public  libraries,  on  the  gropnd  that  the  interest 
once  felt  soon  dies  out,  and  books  are  either  lost  or  lying  on  the  shelves  unread.  This 
could  be  avoided  by  a  more  judicious  management,  and  a  careful  record  kept  of  every 
book.  I  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  Depository  for  the  following  rea&ons :  (1) 
The  articles  required  for  schools  must  necessarUy  be  of  a  better  class  wnen  selected  by 
parties  whose  sole  business  is  to  supply  them,  than  those  supplied  by  persons  who  look 
only  to  profits.  (2)  I  look  upon  the  Department  as  the  only  safeguard  against  a  corrupt 
literature.  Agents  would  soon  flood  the  country  with  cheap,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  de-^ 
moralizing  literature.  (3)  I  see  no  force  in  any  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  De 
pository  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  proof  that  we  require  no  change.  (4)  The  circulars* 
issued  by  the  Chief  Superintendent,  and  containing  information  relating  to  the  Depository' 
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are  so  full,  that  any  one  giving  them  a  careful  perusal  must  acknowledge  ihe   wisdom  of 
introducing  so  important  an  element  into  our  School  system. 

/.  C.  Glashan,  Esq.,  .Inspector^  Wed  Middlesex. — I  have  delayed  answering  jour 
circular  that  I  might  make  during  my  School  inspecting  visits  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  effect^  of  the  Depository  trade.  Thus  I  am  able  to  speak  not  from 
vague  opinions  based  perhaps  on  prejudice,  but  from  opinions  based  on  facts,  or  on  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  specially  examined  on  the  subject.  Maps,  Charts  and  Apparatus, — 
Of  the  maps  and  charts  a  sufficient  supply  fit  for  School  use  cannot  be  obtained  from  book- 
sellers, and  even  such  as  can  be  obtained  are  suited  rather  for  private  offices  than  for 
Schools,  witness  Tremaine's  map  of  Ontario,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  Schools  erf 
the  division  hanging  useless  besides  the  Depository  map  obtained  at  a  later  period. 
Again,  if  left  to  purchase  anywhere  trustees  will  be  troubled  and  many  of  them  gulled 
by  unprincipled  agents  for  maps  made  to  sell.  Just  before  my  appointment  one  of  these 
so  called  agents  went  round  with  a  highly  coloured  double  map  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  specimen  he  carried  with  him  was  well  finished,  I  am  informed,  and  mounted  on  sta^ong 
canvas.  On  the  strength  of  this  specimen,  he  was  backed  up  with  any  amount  of  orders, 
which  were  filled  with  an  almost  worthless  map  wretchedly  mounted  an  paper,  and  within  a 
year  not  one  was  fit  for  wha,t. Utile  use  could  at  first  be  made  of  it  If  the  Depository  be 
abolished  far  fewer  maps,  few  enough  now,  will  be  bought  on  account  of  the  enhanced 
price  that  will  have  to  be  paid.  Trustees  rightly  reason  that  if  they  pay  the  100  per  cent 
in  taxes,  those  taxes  will  not  be  lightened  because  of  their  ceasing  to  receive  back  an 
extremely  small  fraction  in  the  shape  of  a  premium  on  their  maps  and  book  purchases. 
Another  means  of  expenditure  will  immediately  arise  and  the  community  will  simply  lose 
the  100  per  cent.  Of  apparatus  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  not  even  a  numeral  frame  can 
be  purchased  in  Strathroy.  Where  sales  are  few  and  distant  in  time  (and  they  would  bf 
divided  up  among  the  smaller  booksellers),  high  rates  of  profit  must  be  charged.  Appa- 
ratus would  cost  double  or  treble  the  present  price. 

Compare  the  prices  of  sdentijic  toys,  far  prizes,  charged  by  the  Depositary,  and  (htVff 
charged  in  our  shops.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Depository  sale  of  maps 
apply  with  almost  stronger  force  to  the  sale  of  prize  books.  The  mass  of  rand 
School  trustees  are  not  readers,  especially  readers  of  books  for  children,  the  con- 
sequence is,  if  the  teacher  cannot  make  the  purchase,  books  are  bought  for  their  bind- 
ings, or  for  their  illustrations,  or  because  they  yield  a  large  profit.  True,  Sunday  Sehool 
libraries  are  sometimes  bought  and  distributed  in  prizes,  but  these  should  be  given  from 
the  Sunday  School ;  the  Public  School  should  take  a  wider  scope,  religious  books  being 
only  one  kind.  Man  was  made  to  work  as  well  as  warship.  But  why  should  not  the 
teacher  always  select  ?  Certainly  the  hurried  choice  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  with  but  Uttle  reading  beyond  that  of  school  books,  will  be  imperfect  Were 
the  Depository  done  away  with,  and  were  the  demand  to  lead  bookseUers  to  keep 
supplies,  it  will  not  in  a  year  or  two  make  our  trustees  and  teachers  competent 
to  select  to  the  best  advantage.  And  this  applies  to  the  very  sections  most  in 
need  of  this  cultivation  of  r^uiing  tastes.  Where  trustees  are  quite  capable  of 
selecting  prize  books  to  the  best  advantage,  in  towns  for  example,  there  is  generally 
least  need  of  them  so  far  as  reading  is  concerned.  In  respect  of  libraries,  the  wit- 
nesses I  examined  were  more  divided  in  their  evidence.  On  examining  the  testi* 
mony,  the  general  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  system  as  almost  the  only  one 
that  will  generally  establish  free  School  Section  libraries,  but  there  was  an  almost  univer- 
sal complaint  about  the  kind  of  books.  One  half  is  miade  up  of  excellent  works  which 
are  highly  appreciated,  the  other  half  consists  of  treatises  written  by  men  who  had  reoM 
better  woiks  and  attempted  to  re-write  them  from  memory.  Many  of  them  are 
works  on  Agriculture  written  in  a  dry  repulsive  style,  describing  operations  >and 
machinery  out  of  date  or  wholly  unsuited  to  our  climate  or  to  the  capital  of  our  fanners. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  libraries  fifteen  years  ago.  Without  the  Depodtory 
I  doubt  whether  professional  libraries  can  be  commenced  or  sustained  j  certainly  the  hope 
of  assistance  from  the  Depository  had  great  influence  in  aid  of  the  movement  at  present 
on  foot  here  to  establish  such  libraries.  There  have  been  no  sales  of  professional  books 
to  teachers  in  this  division. 

The  only  residents  who  speak  from  knowledge  are  ex-students  of  the  Provincial  Ntmnal 
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School.  ObjectioDs  may  be  takea  to  the«evidenc6  of  these  as  interested  parties ;  sach  as 
it  is,  however,  it  is  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Depository.  Many  most  valuable  books  were 
purchased  and  read  that  would  not  have  been  so  but  for  the  Depository.  These  must 
have  had  no  small  influence  on  the  teaching  of  these  students.  To  sum  up,  while  there 
is  on  some  points  dissatisfaction  with  the  Depository,  as  there  will  always  be  with  every- 
thing human,  there  is  much  stronger  feeling  -in  its  favour,  and  that,  too,  with  reaeon. 
Trustees  have  enough  to  attend  to  without  suffering  from  the  frequent  and  persistent 
importunities  of  drummers  and  agents,  too  often  sharpers,  that  would  flood  the  country 
were  the  Depository  abolished.  The  above  contains  the  evidence  collected,  and  the  opin- 
ions formed  thereon  by  one  noways  biassed  in  favour  of  the  Depository,  but  who  purchases 
from  the  trade  all  the  professional  as  well  as  other  works  he  needs. 

A,  F.  BtUkr,  Esq.,  Inspector  Co.  Elgin. — From  an  experience  of  twelve  years  in  this 
county  as  Teacher,  Local  Superintendent  and  County  Inspector,  as  well  as  from  the  united 
testimony  of  trustees  and  teachers,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  book 
and  map  Depository  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  grtai  vuhlk  ccUamiiy,  The  material  of 
learning,  now  annually  distributed  among  the  people,  would  be  at  once  greatly  diminished  ; 
and  since,  from  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  articles  used  in  the  schools,  it  is  not  likely  that 
more  than  a  very  few  booksellers  would  keep  all  these  in  stock,  a  real  monoply  would  at 
once  commence.  The  present  aid  and  facilities  for  obtaining  maps,  apparatus  and  prize 
books,  have  been  to  the  schools  here  the  right  arm  of  strength ;  and  should  the  question  of 
cutting  ofiT  the  source  of  supply  in  its  present  form  come  before  Parliament,  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  in  their  best  interest  to  circulate  petitions,  and  thus  secure,  if  possible,  against  it,  the 
votes  and  influence  of  our  own  local  representatives.  I  may  be  allowed  also  to  state,  that 
smce  observing  last  winter,  from  a  remark  by  the  Premier  of  Ontario,  that  the  step  men- 
tioned is  in  possible  contemplation,  I  have,  on  many  occasions  during  public  lectures, 
brought  the  subject  before  the  rate-payers,  and  that  their  verdict  has  always  confirmed  the 
views  here  expressed. 

E.  JS.  Harrisojif  Esq.,  Injector,  Co,  Kent, — In  reply  to  a  circular  received  from  the 
Department,  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  that  with  the  exception  of  some  two  or  three 
trustees,  who,  some  years  ago,  were  not  satisfied  with  some  prize  books  which  were 
thought  to  be  small  and  not  well  bound,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  complaints  being  made 
against  the  Depository  of  the  Department.    I  have  seen  in  some  libraries,  books  that  were 
not  judiciously  selected  by  the  parties  conbemed,  when  the  ability  to  comprehend  them  on 
the  part  of  the  readers  was  taken  into  consideration.     About  five  or  six  years  ago,  a 
bookseller,  wishing  to  increase  his  business,  stated  that  he  could  supply  the  Schools  in  this  ^ 
County  on  the  same  terms  as  those  offered  by  the  Department.     I  made  it  my  business  to 
enquire  into  the  matter.     I  found  that  books  ordered  from  England  would  cost  as  usual, 
about  fifty  per  cent,  in  Canadian  currency  more  than  the  retail  price  in  England,  but  any 
British  work  in  his  store  could  be  obtained  for  as  many  Canadian  shillings  as  its  retail 
price  was  in  British  shillings,  but  the  additional  one  hundred  per  cent,  could  not  be 
allowed.     I  informed  him  that  with  his  trade  as  a  bookseller  I  had  no  desire  to  interfere, 
but  if  he  attempted  to  impose  on  our  Boards  of  School  Trustees,  by  making  false  state- 
ments, he  must  not  be  surprised  if  I,  as  a  Local  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
would  take  every  means  in  my  power  to  expose  him.    Everywhere  I  have  heard  both 
trustees  and  teachers  express  themselves  as  highly  satisfied  with  the  Canadian  series  of 
maps.     Occasionally  single  maps  of  Canada^  &c.,  have  been  sold  to  them  by  peddlers,  but 
a  trial  of  them  in  the  School-room  soon  convinced  teachers  and  trustees  that  for  Public 
School  purposes  those  furnished  by  the  Department  were  superior.     I  have  frequently 
recommended  to  teachers  works  on  teaching,  school  organization,  &c.,  &c.,  and  have 
invariably  found  the  prices  charged  by  the  booksellers  were  higher  than  the  prices  on  the 
Catalogue  of  the   Department     Sheldon's  Manual  of  Elementary  Instrudtion  and  hia 
Lessons  on  Objects  cannot  be  obtained  separately.     I  am  informed  that  they  are  sold 
together  for  $3  50 ;  at  the  Depository  they  can  be  obtained  for  $2  38,  or  separately  at 
$1  20  and  $118.     As  the  Educational  Depository  has  given  general  satisfaction  since  it 
was  inaugurated  to  those  connected  with  our  Public  Schools,  and  as  there  is  no  other  way 
that  I  can  conceive  by  which  proper  vigilance  can  be  exercised  on  the  kind  of  literature 
which  mieht  be  introduced  into  our  Schools,  and  by  which  suitable  books,  maps  and  appa- 
ratus can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  not  only  a  grave 
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mistake  but  a  crime  to  abolish  it  Our  Schools  would  be  exposed  to  unscropulous  pub- 
lishers and  their  agents.  If  the  Educational  Depository  should  be  abolished,  I  trust  that 
no  Legislative  grant  will  be  given  to  Public  Schools  to  aid  them  in  the  purchase  of  either 
hbraiy  or  prize  books,  but  the  money  be  applied  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  approved  School- 
houses,  or  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 

Otorgt  W.  Boss,  Esq.,  M,  P.,  Inspector,  No,  1,  Lambion, — In  reply  to  your  favour  re- 
questing the  result  of  my  experience  of  the  Book  Depositonr  of  me  Ed.  Department,  I 
have  the  honour  to  state  that  my  observations  have  never  led  me  to  find  any  objections, 
either  to  the  character  of  the  books  sent  out  by  the  Department  or  to  their  effect  upon 
the  public  On  the  contraiy,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  believe  many  Schools  have  bees 
benefited  by  the  inducements  which  the  Depo«itory  affords  of  getting  a  supply  of  books  at 
least  nominally  100%  cheaper  than  those  fnrmshed  by  the  trade.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that 
in  many  cases  township  libraries  have  been  established,  that  would  not  yet  exist,  were  it 
not  for  the  inducements  offered.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  two  branch  Associations  of 
Teachers  in  my  division  have  largely  benefited  by  the  supply  of  books  furnished  us 
less  than  a  year  ago.  I  have  never  had  any  fault  to  find  personally  with  the  Depositary. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  well  yet  to  do  away  with  it  I  think  it  really  serves  a  good 
purpose  and  not  till  the  country  \b  better  supplied  with  facilities  for  getting  a  ffood, 
cheap  and  wholesome  literature  (if  then)  should  the  Depository  be  dispensed  with.  I 
believe  the  money  spent  by  the  Government  in  stimulatmg  trustees  and  others  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  good  nutps,  apparatus  &€.  to  be  well  spent,  and  so  long  as 
I  believe  it  has  the  desired  effect,  m  long  wdl  I  rest  satisfied  with  tne  existence  of  the 
Depository. 

John  Brebner,  Esq.,  Inspector,  No,  2,  Lambion, — In  reply  to  your  circular  in  reference 
to  the  Depository  for  the  supply  of  books,  maps  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  Schools  in 
Ontario,  I  would  say :  until  those  who  propose  to  do  away  with  the  means  now  so  fully, 
cheaply  and  uniformly  providing  for  the  requirements  of  our  Schools,  can  proQpse  some 
plan  less  open  to  abuse  and  more  likely  to  prove  efficient  than  any  I  have  yet  neard  of 
"  Let  well  enough  alone."  Many  appear  to  forget  that  the  Depository  was  not  estab- 
lished either  to  benefit  or  injure  ''  the  book  trade,"  but  for  the  good  of  the  public  at 
whose  expense  it  is  maintained ;  and  that  so  lone  as  it  furnishes  fit  and  proper  books, 
maps  and  apparatus  as  cheaply  as  the  booksellers,  every  means  should 'be  used  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Department,  for  only  bv  having  the  School  requisite  pass 
through  the  Depository,  can  it  exercise  effectual  control  over  the  class  of  books  furmshed 
for  prizes  and  libraries.  From  what  may  be  seen  in  many  sections  of  the  countir,  any 
one  can  satisfy  himself  if  he  will,  that  he  would  have  strange,  not  to  say  bad,  books  cir- 
culated at  the  public  expense,  and  maps,  e,g.,  <'  Lloyd's  American  Continent  in  1900," 
utterly  unfit  for  use  in  our  Schools  except  as  a  means  of  rooting  out  everything  like  pa- 
triotism. 

Theodide  Girwrdot,  Esq.,  Inspector  No.  1,  Essex. — I  have  the  honour  to  state  in  reply  to 
your  circular  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  books,  maps  and  other  apparatus,  as  now 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Education,  are  of  great  benefit  to  school  sections ;  for 
the  following  reasons  :  (1)  The  Department  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  knows  better  what  suits  the  schools  than  any  body  elsa  (2)  Many 
School  trustees  would  hardly  agree  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus  for  their  school, 
if  they  were  not  receiving  the  100%  fix>m  the  Government,  and  I  am  really  a£raid  that 
if  this  state  of  things  should  cease  to  exist,  that  I  would  have  great  trouble  to  compel  the 
School  Sections  to  provide  for  their  Schools  the  objects  in  question.  I  fully  approve  the 
reply  of  the  Department  to  the  objections  mentioned  in  your  circular. 

Jos.  Bell,  Esq.,  Inspector,  No.  2,  Essex. — Allow  me  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Department  to  the  Public  Schools  in  pro- 
viding library  books,  maps  and  prize  books.  The  objections  stated  appear  to  be  sati^ 
factorily  answered  by  the  replies  printed  in  the  circular.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the 
assistance  above  mentioned  is  almost  necessitated  by  the  consideration  that  unless  th« 
necessary  means  of  following  up  the  primary  instruction  received  in  the  Public  Schools 
are  provided,  the  public  money  already  expended  will  in  some  measure  be  thrown  away. 
The  art  of  reading,  for  example,  would  be  a  barren  acquisition  if  not  followed  by  practi<a] 
application  in  after  life.     No  doubt,  books  might  be  purchased  by  trustees  firom  private 
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traders ;  but  no  one  can  doubt,  that  in  that  case,  the  number  of  Public  School  libraries 
would  be  very  limited  indeed.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  the  books  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  should  be  judiciously  chosen.  That  essential  object  is  best  attained  by 
selection  from  a  collection  into  which  no  bad  books  are  allowed  to  enter.  Reading  books 
of  an  objectional  nature  has  probably  the  same  evil  influence  on  the  minds  and  character 
of  youQg  persons,  as  falling  into  bad  company.  The  Grovemment  and  the  Legislature 
assume  a  parental  attitude  towards  the  youth  of  the  Province,  and  the  effort  to  direct  the 
attention,  and  guide  the  taste  of  the  young  in  the  selection  of  suitable  reading  matter,  is 
only  a  judicious  carrying  out  of  the  same  principle.  And  indeed,  nothing  can  better  ^- 
ther  the  interests  of  those  trading  in  books,  than  thus  imbuing  the  youth  of  the  country 
with  a  taste  for  reading.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says,  "  A  taste  for  reading  may  be  justly 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  any  one  can  acquire,"  but  I  think  that 
taste  is  seldom  acquired  from  school  books  alone.  Some  persons  of  sensitive  temperament 
have  unpleasant  associations  connected  with  school  books.  An  eminent  physician,  one 
also  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  more  than  one  language,  has  told  me  that  he 
cannot  read  a  book  which  has  the  outward  aspect  of  a  school  book,  especially  of  that 
peculiar  style  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  his  scholastic  experience.  The  reading  of 
school  library  books  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  not  followed  by  any  unpleasant  consequences 
of  that  nature.  On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  my  e:q>erience  extends,  the  books  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  more  advanced  scholars,  both  on  their  own  account  and  on  that  of 
their  brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  No  more  pleasant  scene  can  be  witnessed  than  the 
pupils  of  a  Public  School  applying  to  the  teacher,  on  the  prescribed  day,  for  the  library 
book.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  eagerness  and  pleasure  with  which  the  desired  book  is 
received,  and  the  look  of  disappointment,  when  the  coveted  one  has  been  taken  out  by 
some  one  else.  In  one  township  within  my  circuit,  the  township  authorities  at  various 
times,  have  granted  twenty  dollars  for  maps,  &c,  to  any  School  which  applied  for  the 
same  ;  till  now,  fourteen  of  the  Schools  have  been  thus  supplied.  The  township  is  Col- 
chester. I  feel  quite  certain  that  but  for  the  Gk>vemment  aid  no  such  grant  would  have 
been  made — ^and  the  majority  of  the  Schools  would  have  been  without  maps  and  globes,' 
for  the  greater  number  of  the  School  sections  are  poor,  and  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  pre- 
vail on  the  trustees  in  man^r  cases  to  provide  comfortable  accommodation  for  the  Schools. 
I  have  also  been  -successful  in  prevailing  on  the  several  councils  of  all  the  townships  within 
raj  circuity  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  to  provide  the  tablet  cards  for  all  the  Schools 
within  their  respective  townships.  This  also  was  done  on  account  of  the  aid  from  the 
Department.  I  have  once  heard  a  very  judicious  remark  made  on  the  general  subject  by  the 
late  Mr.  Brown,  father  of  the  Hon.  Gleorge  firown.  He  said,  ''  The  Legislature  should  be 
very  liberal  in  fostering  the  Common  Schools.  There  is  less  need  of  assisting  the  upper 
cla^s  to  educate  their  children.  They  can  afford  to  pay  for  education,  and  Uieir  children 
will  be  educa^  at  any  rate — ^but  Common  Schools  cannot  be  supported  without  Govern- 
ment assistance."  It  surely  is  unreasonable  to  object  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  the  Public  Schools,  even  including  the  sum  voted  for  books,  maps,  oc.,  while  such 
large  amounts  are  paid  to  the  High  Schools,  the  benefits  of  which  are  not  generaUy  enjoyed 
by  farmers,  but  by  the  rich  inh^itants  of  the  towns  and  cities,  who  can  better  do  with- 
out Provincial  aid,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  thinly  inhabited  townships. 

Bev,  James  Porter^  Injector,  CUy  of  Toranio. — ^I  received  a  copy  of  a  circular, 
signed  by  Dr.  Hodgins,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education,  respecting  the  policy 
of  supplying  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  the  Province  with  library  and  prize 
books,  maps,  apparatus  from  the  Depository  of  that  Department,  accompanied  with 
a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  those  articles  are  suppUed  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  Schools  receiving  Legislative  aid,  and  with  other  information  on  the 
subject;  and  inviting  such  advice  regarding  it  as,  in  the  interest  of  the  Schools, 
I  may  be  able  to  offer.  I  have  carefully  read  the  statement  of  principles  and  the 
information  referred  to,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  reading  what- 
ever I  have  met  with  that  has  related  to  the  questions  they  involve.  The  principles 
which  seem  to  me  appropriate  to  that  question,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  they  have 
conducted  me,  are  the  following : — ^The  proper  province  of  civil  government  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  persons  and  property  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  exists.  Such  protection 
cannot  be  adequately  afforded,  unless  children  and  youth  be  rightly  educated  and  re- 
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strained.  2.  The  education  and  restraint  of  youth  devolve,  in  the  first  instance,  on  tbdr 
parents  or  guardiiins ;  but  when  these  private  persons  neglect  to  discharge  their  duty,  the 
public  welfare,  which  is  the  highest  social  law,  requires  that  the  State  shall  protect  itadf 
bj  means  of  public  education  and  discipline.  By  common  consent,  through  representa- 
tive institutions,  a  Public  School  system  involving  instruction,  training,  and  in  some  cases 
restraint,  industrial  teaching,  and  even  penal  and  reformatory  treatment,  may  ceme  into 
existence  and  be  permanenUy  maintluned.  All  that  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
these  objects  will,  of  course,  be  conceded ;  but,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  there  wiU 
always  be  presented  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  organize  and  administer  such  a  system, 
a  temptation  to  undertake  more  than  it  really  demands.  What  may  be,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, temporarily  useful  may  thus  come  to  be  considered  as  generally  and  for  ever 
expedient,  even  if  not  regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable.  Another  important  principle 
is  thus  suggested,  namely :  That  the  power  of  civil  government  should  not 
be  exerted  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  proper  province.  One  tendency  of  governments 
is  to  over  govern.  The  good  of  the  people  is  so  admirable  and  amiable  an  object  that  its 
pursuit  may  often  be  engaged  in  to  the  oblivion  of  the  people's  rights.  Every  thing  ap- 
parently desirable  and  important  in  this  world  at  least  may  become  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tive provision,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  food  and  clothing, 
education  and  medical  treatment,  as  well  as  tntde,  commerce,  and  transit,  and  all  the 
ordinary  accidents  of  human  life,  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  It  may  be  well  to 
legislate  for  uniformity  of  text-books  in  Schools  partly  supported  and  therefore  inspected 
by  the  State,  and  it  may  have  been  well  to  make  provision  as  was  done  first  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1835,  and  in  Massachusetts  in  1837,  for  Common  School  libraries,  but  the 
best  method  of  procuring  such  libraries  may  be  and  still  remains  a  question.  Intelligent  prac- 
tical educators  may  be  glad  to  inspect  any  description  of  books  and  plans  and  modeL^ 
which  relate  to  their  business,  but  may  at  the  same  time  desire  to  be  free  to  purchase  sudi 
materials  as  they  require,  in  an  open  market  unaffected  by  either  bounties  or  restrictions. 
It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Eraser  (now  Bishop  of  Manchester)  when  he  visited  this 
•  Province  a  few  years  ago,  both  privately  and  publicly  argued  against  the  perpetuation  in 
Canada  of  a  provincial  book  and  apparatus  Depository,  which  he  uniformly  represented  as 
unsound  in  principle  and  injurious  in  practice.*  Dr.  Eraser  candidly  admitted  that  a 
British  precedent  for  such  institutions  had  been  set  by  the  Committee'  of  Privy  Council 
on  Education,  which,  however  he  affirmed  had  seen  and  acknowledged  its  error,  and  had 
freed  itself  frem  the  incumbrance  and  opprobrium  which  that  error  involved.  My  own 
conclusions  from  the  principles  above  stated  are  that  as  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Briti^ 
precedent  has  been  adopted  in  this  Province  on  the  nt)t  dishonourable  ground  of  tem- 
porary expediency  and  assumed  popular  advantage ;  so  the  latter  portion  of  this  precedent 
should  now  be  followed^  on  the  grounded  of  simplicity,  broad  and  permanent  expediency, 
and  even  on  those  of  commercial  freedom  and  equity.  The  imputation  of  unworthy 
motives  to  those  who  take  either  view  of  this  subject  may  be  very  earnestly  deprecated. 
Human  motives,  at  least,  are  mingled,  and  men  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  fairly  judge 
their  own.  Pecuniary  greed  is  a  very  powerful  motive,  but  not  the  only  powerful  motive 
to  human  action.  A  consciousness  of  social  power  and  special  influence,  involving  dignity 
and  patronage,  is  not  unpleasant  to  either  an  ambitious  or  a  generous  mind.  But  they 
who  desire  the  abatement  of  what  seems  to   them  au  injurious  monopoly  need  not  be 

*  yote  hv  the  Chief  Suverintendent.—'DT.  Fraaer  was  entirely  mistaken  in  suppoaing  that  the  CimadiaB 
system  was  tnat  whicn  had  been  adopted  by  the  J:  nglish  Privy  Council  Committee  on  Education  ;  whec«af 
the  systems  are  essentiaUy  different.  The  Privy  Council  nve  its  sanction  to  text-books  in  the  haiMU  of 
private  parties,  who  had  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  between  tnem,  charged  high  prices,  and  reaJized  eoonnoas 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  but  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  sanctions  no  text-book  for  uee 
iD  the  schools  without  careful  examination  of  it,  and  without  having  the  printing  and  sale  of  it  open  tc 
public  competition — thus  permitting  no  monopoly,  and  promoting  both  the  improved  quality  and  cfae^metf 
of  each  text-book  published. 

In  £n£^nd  the  Privy  Council  Committee  supplied  books  and  apparatus  at  certain  prices,  bat  throng 
the  agency  of  a  publishing  Jiouse,  which  realized  uurge  profits.  In  Canada  the  library  and  pnae  books  are 
procured  at  the  lowest  prices ;  tiie  maps,  globes  and  apparatus  are  obtained  by  tender,  and  fomiahed  tM 
school  authorities  only  (not  to  private  individuals)  at  half  cost  prices.  Mr.  Lingen,  for  maAV  Fears  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Privy  Council  Committee  of  Education,  was  convinced  of  the  defects  of  the  English  systeo. 
and  warned  me  against  it.  I  was,  therefore,  careful  to  avoid  them  in  devising  a  system  for  Upi>er  Canada, 
of  which  Dr.  Fraser  was  not  aware. 
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charged  wiih  the  former,  and  they  who  desire  the  maintenance  o^y  in  their  view,  a  public 
benefit,  need  not  be  chained  with  the  latter. 

Prof.  N,  J,  Dupuis,  InspedoTy  Cify  of  Kingston. — In  reply  to  your  circular,  I 
would  beg  to  state  that  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  Depository.  I  con- 
ceive that  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to  keep  the  Schools  of  the  Frovince  properly 
supplied  with  apparatus  without  the  Depository ;  and  I  look  upon  the  most  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  against  its  continuance  as  trivial  and  unwarrantable. 

«/*.  B,  Boyle,  Esq,,  Inspector ,  Oiiy  of  London, — In  reply  to  your  circular  in  regard  to 
the  furnishing  of  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  the  Province  with  library  and  prize 
books,  maps  and  apparatus,  I  have  ^e  honour  to  state  my  views  as  foUows  : — 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  management  of  Public  Schools,  and  for  the  last 
sixteen  years  we  have  had  in  connection  with  the  London  City  Schools,  a  large  and 
carefully  selected  library  of  some  2,000  volumes,  on  nearly  all  subjects.  Every  succeed- 
ing year  furnishes  additional  proof,  that  the  school  library  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to 
our  present  system.  In  fact  I  can  scarcely  look  upon  a  series  of  City  Schools,  properlv 
graded,  as  complete  without  a  public  library  in  connection  with  the  Central  or  High 
School,  or  both.  I  know  of  no  part  of  a  young  person's  education  that  requires  a  more 
constant  and  jpdicious  supervision,  than  that  which  ought  to  be  kept  up  over  his  usual 
course  of  reading.  Our  School  system  is  designed  and  admirably  adapted  to  develop 
the  thinking  powers,  create  habits  of  critical  examination,  and  strengthen  the  power  of 
continual  thought.  But  experience  abundantly  proves,  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  our 
students  in  a  majority  of  cases  will  indulge  in  a  course  of  reading  whose  tendency  is  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  training  they  receive  in  School.  They  will  generally  choose 
books  that  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  excitement,  beget  the  pernicious  habit  of  reading 
without  thinking,  and  in  a  short  time  the  desire  of  improvement  will  give  place  to  that 
of  amusement.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  point  out  how  important  is  the 
exercise  of  sound  judgment  and  nice  discrimination  in  selecting  the  reading  matter  for 
our  Canadian  youth,  during  the  period  in  which  they  attend  school.  We  are  at  great 
pains  in  teaching  them  how  to  read,  not  as  relates  to  the  principles  of  elocution  only, 
but  so  as  to  prepare  their  minds  to  elicit  truth  and  detect  error ;  and  yet,  if  proper  care 
be  not  taken  in  the  choice  of  their  reading,  they  will  very  soon  arrive  at  that  stage,  when 
everything  is  pronounced  dry  that  does  not  furnish  a  sensation,  or  some  stimulus  of  an 
emotional  character.  This  results  too  frequently  in  impairing  the  mental  vigour,  and 
eventually  in  destroying  all  relish  for  serious  thought  and  intellectual  pursuits.  Then 
the  aims  of  the  Legislature  have  not  been  confined  altogether  to  the  domain  of  mind. 
The  cultivation  of  public  morality,  patriotism,  and  literary  taste  has  received  that  degree 
of  prominence,  which  the  importance  of  these  elements  in  the  formation  of  national  char- 
acter, would  seem  to  demand.  But  the  kind  of  reading  to  be  found  in  many  of  our 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  cheap  novels,  is  but  poorly  adapted  to  impart  principles  of 
morality,  beget  and  foster  a  love  of  country,  and  dve  us  just  conceptions  of  the  beautifu] 
in  art  or  nature.  Here  again  there  is  great  need  of  the  intervention  of  the  wise  and 
pood,  in  guiding  the  young  to  a  choice  of  such  works  as  will  meet  the  views  of  the  Legis- 
uiture  on  these  points,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Canadian  nationality  whose  citizens 
shall  be  distinguished  by  high  principles  and  correct  taste.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction, 
growing  out  of  the  experience  I  have  had  in  these  matters,  that  a  Public  School  library 
well  stocked  with  books  selected  with  care  and  judgment,  is  the  best  aid  a  teacher  can 
receive  in  Ms  efforts  for  the  attainments  of  these  ends.  Books  may  be  had  in  the  Deposi- 
tory of  all  kinds  from  grave  to  gay,  and  in  every  case,  I  believe,  exert  a  happy  influence 
npon  the  formation  of  character,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  elements  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  They  ma^  be  chosen  of  a  kind  sufficiently  interesting  and  amusing,  and  at  the 
same  time  written  m  a  style  so  superior,  as  to  afford  excellent  examples  for  improving 
the  literary  taste  of  the  reader.  Then,  while  instructing  the  young  with  sprightly  narrative, 
or  by  adventures  real  or  fictitious,  carefully  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  probable, 
a  due  regard  may  always  be  had  to  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  sentiments  ano 
correct  principles  of  action.  If  books  of  a  suitable  kind  be  not  provided  for 
the  pupils  attending  our  schools,  they  will  undoubtedly  supply  themselves,  and 
the  careful,  observant  teacher  will  know  the  demoralizing  character  of  the  books  they  will 
select  if  no  care  be  taken  to  guard  their  choice.     But  if  we  judge  of  the  future  from  the 
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paat,  if  we  try  to  estiinate  what  will  likely  be  done  without  the  aid  and  enoooragement 
furnished  by  Government  from  what  has  been  done  under  the  100  per  cent,  grant,  I 
much  fear  t^uU  all  the  Public  School  libraries  provided  for  the  youth  of  the  country  will 
be  so  few  as  to  produce  no  beneficial  effects  on  the  people  generally.  Of  maps  and 
apparatus  it  is  surely  needless  to  speak.  Most  teachers  and  inspectors  are  aware  of  the 
difficulty  they  experience  in  providing  a  proper  supply  for  the  Schools,  even  with  the 
assistance  and  facilities  which  the  Depository  offers.  How  very  few  of  the  5000  Schools 
in  this  Province  are  furnished  as  they  ought  to  be  with  both ;  and  in  cases  where  a  pretty 
good  supply  of  maps  has  been  provided,  how  very  seldom  do  we  find  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary to  explain  and  illustrate  the  various  branches  of  mechanical  and  physical  science. 
Every  experienced  educationist  knows  how  essential  such  apparatus  is  to  the  successful 
teaching  of  several  of  the  subjects  lately  introduced  into  the  High  and  Public  Schools  of 
the  Province,  and  the  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  rendering  many  scientific  principles 
plain  in  the  minds  of  the  students  without  illustrative  experiments.  Now  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  though  the  boards  of  trustees  are  slow  in  recognizing  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  their  Schools  with  these  requisites,  yet  without  the  aid  lent  by  Grovcm- 
ment  in  this  direction  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  a  still  worse  state  of  things  would 
prevail.  A  good  supply  of  maps  and  apparatus,  therefore,  ought  to  be  kept  on  hand 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  every  encouragement  given  to  their  general  introduction 
into  the  High  and  Public  Schools  of  the  country.  I  have  never  seen  any  objections 
worthy  of  notice  to  the  State's  rendering  assistance  in  supplying  the  Schools  with  books 
and  other  requisites.  Were  it  left  to  each  board  of  trustees  to  buy  maps,  &c.,  where 
they  please,  and  pay  the  full  market  price  for  them,  a  limited  supply  and  inferior  article 
would  be  the  result  For  the  benefit  of  the  country  this  business  might  still,  with 
great  advantage,  be  left  under  the  control  of  the  Department  as  at  present.  In  regard 
to  the  usual  objections  urged  against  the  "  Gk>vemment  book-shop,"  as  the  opponents  of 
the  scheme  are  pleased  to  call  it,  I  never  could  discover  much  weight  Booksellers  pre- 
tend that  it  interferes  with  private  enterprise  ;  but  these  gentlemen  seem  to  forget  that 
the  Qovernment,  in  training  teachers  at  the  public  expense,  and  in  paying  a  part  of  their 
salary  out  of  the  public  purse,  is  guilty  of  a  more  fatal  interference  with  private  en- 
terprise in  the  case  of  the  teachers'  profession.  In  fact  it  has  already  interfered  with 
private  enterprise  in  this  branch  of  business,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  teacher  of  a  private 
school  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  defunct  species,  and  his  occupation  as  one  of  the  lost  arts. 
But  it  is  not  long  since  the  teachers  of  private  schools  out-numbered  the  booksellers  ten 
to  one ;  yet  those  had  to  give  place  to  the  trained  teacher  in  accordance  vrith  the  ideas  of 
a  progressive  age,  and  therefore  if  "  the  Government  book-shop  "  be  formed  to  meet  any 
of  the  necessities  of  the  times,  the  private  trader  will  just  have  to  submit.  Still  there 
is  a  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  private  trader  supplies  through  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Grovemment  in  fumishiag  public  4ibraries.  Does  the  old  dogma  of  the 
economists,  that  demand  and  supply  mutually  beget  and  control  each  other,  apply  here 
in  its  usual  simplicity  1  Is  mental  food  subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  tl^ose 
that  govern  the  supply  of  com  ?  In  Britain,  for  instance,  given  the  number  of  mouths, 
and  the  amount  of  home  produce  in  any  season,  and  the  complement  in  quarters 
that  will  require  to  be  imported  can  be  calculated  to  a  nice  degree  of  approximation. 
Can  this  be  doue  with  the  supply  of  books  ?  The  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Granted  the 
material  wealth  of  a  people  to  purchase,  then  the  extent  of  the  trade  will  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  intelligence  and  education  of  the  people.  But  we  have  already  seen  that 
Public  School  libraries,  when  judiciously  managed,  are  themselves  educators,  or  aids  to 
education ;  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the  number  of  these  libraries,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  ei^ater  will  be  the  general  demand  for  books,  and  the  greater  the  patronage  an 
enlightened  public  will  bestow  on  this  branch  of  business.  It  seems  to  me  tiien  that  the 
bookseUer  stands  in  his  own  light  in  opposing  Government  aid  to  Public  School  libraries. 
From  as  careful  an  examination  of  the  whole  subject  as  I  am  capable  of  bestowing  upon 
it,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of  education  and  the  general  progress  of 
the  countiy  require  a  Depository  of  books,  maps,  &c.,  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
Grovemment  Department  such  as  we  have  at  present  It  costs  the  country  but  a  trifle, 
and  this  trifle  is  well  bestowed  in  furnishing  to  our  children  at  School  a  good  class  of 
books,  in  encouraging  a  taste  for  judicious  raiding,  in  preparing  a  good  quality  of  mi^, 
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and  in  seeing  tjiat  these  are  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  in  introducing  into 
this  country  a  style  of  School  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  superior  to  that  to  which  we 
were  formerly  accustomed. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Borihwkkj  M.  A»,  Inspector,  Gity  of  Ottawa. — I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  referring  to  "Public  School  Libraries."  I  am  pleased  that  I  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  giving  my  opinion  on  the  subject  referred  to.  For  many 
years  back,  in  fact  ever  since  the  beginning  of  my  connection  with  our  Public 
and  High  Schools,  in  1847,  I  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  and  thankfidness  the 
gradual  development  of  our  School  system.  For  a  few  years  after  the  above  date,  and 
until  the  "  Libraty  "  system  was  put  in  operation,  I  know  full  well  what  a  dearth  of  good 
books  there  was  in  various  branches  of  literature,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  and  I 
know  also  full  well  that  after  the  "  Library  "  system  had  been  in  operation  for  a  period  of 
years,  a  visible  change  in  the  same  country  districts  was  apparent  (I  refer  to  special  locali- 
ties within  my  own  knowledge)  in  the  increase  of  intelligence  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  a  discussion  taking  place  in  the  ^' Press  "  in  Toronto  on  this 
subject,  and  if  I  mistake  not  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  objections  you  refer  to  were  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  ably  refuted.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  this  city,  at 
least  the  objections  were  answered  if  not  "  ably  refuted."  In  aU  my  connection  with  the 
High  and  Public  School  Boards  of  this  city,  I  have  invmably  urged  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  using  the  immense  advantages  opened  up  by  the  "  Library  and  Prize  Book 
scheme,"  and  I  think  that  the  gentlemen  comprising  our  "  Boards  "  are  fully  alive  to  their 
advantages,  and  avail  themselves  of  them  on  every  possible  occasion.  It  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  take  up  your  quoted  objections  and  show  their  absurdity,  but  this  is  done 
so  well  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  circular  that  little  remains  to  be  added.  I  can  only  add 
that  my  firm  conviction  is  that  if  we  had  not  this  "  Library  and  Prize  Book  "  branch  of 
our  Education  Department,  that  the  progress  of  Ontario  in  educational  matters  would 
have  been  very  slow  indeed,  and  had  all  municipalities  availed  themselves  as  fully  as  they 
ought  to  have  done  of  its  advantages,  our  country's  progress  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  has  been.  There  is  no  part  of  our  "  Public  and  High  School  system  " 
which  deserves  greater  support  and  encouragement,  and  whoever  initiated  it  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  whole  community,  especially  of  our  School  population. 

Reo.  J.  C,  Smith,  M.A.  Inspector,  Town  of  Belleville.  1  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  communication  anent  the  Depository.  Absence  from  home  has  prevented  an 
earlier  reply.  I  have  now,  however,  to  say,  that  having  somewhat  narrowly  observed  the 
working  of  the  book  Department  for  a  series  of  years,  and  having  had  ample  opportunity  of 
judging  as  to  the  practical  results  of  the  enlightened  policy  pursued,  I  regard  the  benefits 
accruing  therefrom  to  the  citizens  of  Ontario  as  reaUy  invaluable.  I  cannot  conceive 
objections  to  such  an  admirable  national  privilege  arising  from  any  quarter  save  from 
self-seeking  and  dyspeptic  cavillers. 

A.  McCoU,  Esq.,  Inspector,  Town  of  Chatham. — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg 
leave  to  state,  that  having  carefully  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  I  hava  come  to 
the  conclusion,^  that  the  principle  acted  on  in  the  Educational  Department,  is  a  truly  wise  one  ; 
that  we  have  received  much  benefit  from  it,  and  that  the  abandonment  of  the  poHoy  of  sup- 
plying Public  and  High  Schools  with  library  and  prize  books,  maps  and  apparatus  firom  the 
Depository  of  the  Department,  would  operate  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  Province.  I  may  also  state,  that  the  Board  of  Public  School  Trustees  were 
unanimous  at  their  last  meetmg,  in  coming  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

Rev.  George  Bell,  Inspector,  Toion  cf  Clifton. — I  have  the  honour  to  state,  in  reply 
to  your  circular  on  the  subject  of  library  and  prize  books,  &c.,  &c.,  ^hat  I  consider  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  principles  on  which  the  Depository  is  founded  to  be  essential 
to  the  success  of  our  public  system  of  Education.  Whatever  alterations  or  improvements 
may  be  devised  in  the  administration  of  the  matter,  I  cannot  well  conceive  how  the  pro- 
per uniformity  of  the  material  aids  to  teaching  cian  be  secured  in  any  other  way  than  by 
keeping  the  control  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the  supply 
of  library  books,  a  catalogue  could  be  prepared  by  the  Department,  limiting  all  purchases 
to  the  books  named  therein  as  at  present,  and  the  books  might  be  obtained  from  book- 
sellers, but  I  do  not  see  that  this  arrangement  would  be  any  improvement  on  the  present 
one  j  and  I  can  never  consent  to  have  trustees  and  bookseUers  at  liberty  to  supply  any- 
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thing  they  please  to  the  School  lihraries,  to  he  p«iid  for  partly  with  puhlic  money,  without 
any  power  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Department.  Such  a  lllierty,  in  my  opinion. 
wmdd  be  most  disastrous^  if  not  utterly  ruinous  to  the  library  system.  I  think  the  exigting 
system  well  adapted  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  and  I  helieve  it  to  be  generally  acceptabk 
to  the  country. 

Rev.  Jaines  Herald^  Dundas. — In  regard  to  the  ix)licy  of  the  "  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction "  supplying  the  Public  and  High  Schools  with  library,  prize>books,  maps  and  &[h 
paratus,  to  which  you  refer  in  another  circular,  I  have  always  had  but  one  opinion  :  ad 
that  is  the  policy  is  a  wise  one.  If  there  is  a  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  th<- 
Province,  the  business  of  which  is  conducted  by  educated  men  who  have  a  practical  kno» 
ledge  of  educational  matters,  it  ap}>ears  to  me  altogether  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  selec 
tion  of  books  fur  School  libraries,  and  prizes,  maps  and  School  apparatus  must  be  morr 
efficiently  made  by  them  than  by  other  classes  of  men.  The  policy  is  one  which  reoom- 
mends  itself,  I  feel  convinced,  to  unprejudiced  and  uninterested  minds.  I  have  looked  up- 
on any  prize  books  that  we  have  got  for  our  Schools  here  from  the  department,  as  the  most 
suitable  that  could  be  got,  and  such  as  one  feels  a  pleasure  in  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  student.  I  sincerely  trust  that  no  interference  on  the  part  of  interested  parties  viZ 
ever  be  permitted  to  prevent  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario  from  carn- 
iug  out  a  policy  that,  I  am  satisfied  is  doing  valuable  work  in  forming  the  literary  tastes  d 
the  youth  of  our  province. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Muir,  M.A.,  Inspector,  Toum  of  Gait. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknowled^t 
receipt  of  your  circular,  making  enquiries  about  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  EducatioE 
Department  in  procuring  books,  &c.,  for  the  Public  Schools.  Last  December  the  Public 
School  trustees  here  got  about  $80  worth  of  books  from  the  Department  to  be  distributeti 
as  prizes  amongst  the  scholars,  and  all  concerned  were  pleased  with  the  hooka  I  believe 
they  will  expend  as  much  more  in  the  same  way  in  July.  So  far  as  my  experience  and 
information  go,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against,  but  everything  to  say  in  favour  of  the 
books  and  their  prices,  &c.,  obtained  from  the  Department. 

Rev.  Robeii  Torrance,  Irispectar,  Toum  of  GuelpL — ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  circular,  containing  a  statement  of  the  principles  upor 
which  books,  maps  and  apparatus  are  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instructiot: 
for  Ontario  to  the  Schools  connected  with  it,  and  requesting  the  benefit  of  my 
observation  and  experience  in  the  matter.  In  reply  I  have  the  honour  to  stat« 
as  my  deep  and  long-cherished  conviction,  confirmed  by  reflection  and  experience', 
that  the  Department,  in  undertaking  to  supply  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Pro- 
vince with  School  registers,  has  provided  for  a  want  which  could  not  have  been  so  weL 
met  in  any  other  way  ;  find  that  were  they  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  prosecution  o: 
their  course  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  interests  of  eduation  throughuui 
Ontario.  Schools  have  the  opportunity  of  being  furnished  at  the  Department  with  an} 
articles  requisite  for  teachbg,  and  these  of  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  prepar&tioD 
while  the  pecuniaiy  inducements  held  out  are  such  as  to  incite  School  corporations  t<- 
fumish  their  School-houses  with  them,  and  give  the  teacher  all  facilities  in  imparting 
and  the  pupils  all  the  facilities  in  acquiring,  instruction.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  gr»> 
benefit,  not  to  say  absolute  necessity,  of  having  every  School-house  supplied  with  proper 
apparatus.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Department  were  prevented  from  fai 
nishing  such,  and  the  supply  left  to  be  procured  from  the  private  bookseller,  many  of  ocr 
Public  Schools  would  be  altogether  without  them,  or  supplied  with  only  an  inferior  son 
As  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  Guelph,  have  not  instituted  any  library  in  connectic^^ 
with  either  the  Public  or  High  Schools,  I  have  no  experience  in  the  matter  of  librar< 
books ;  but  as  regards  prize-books,  I  may  state  that  I  have  the  best  reason  to  know  tJ^ 
the  selection  kept  at  the  Department  is,  on  the  whole,  good,  and  that  the  terms  on  whiv. 
the  books  are  furnished  are  such  as  are  fitted  to  stimulate  education,  secure  the  circulatk' 
of  a  healthy  literature,  and  promote  intelligence. 

H.  M.  Deroche,  Esq.,  M.  F.  P.,  Injector,  Tmon  of  I^apanee. — I  have  the  hoiK>ar  t 
transmit  to  you  the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  unanimously  at  the  lar 
meeting  of  our  Tephers'  Association  for  the  County  of  Lennox  and  Adding:ton.     More: 
by  William  Tilley,  seconded  by  W.  W.  Madge,  and  resolved,  **  That  tliis  assodaii'-r 
considers  the  Depository  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  very  gies 
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benefit  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  Province  by  securing  as  it  does,  a  uniformity 
in  those  school  requisites  furnished  to  the  different  Schools,  and  thus  contributing  largely 
towards  the  harmonious  working  of  our  School  system,  and  by  enabling  trustees  in  every 
School  section  throughout  the  Province  to  obtain  with  certainty  and  despat-ch  the  School 
.  requisites,  which,  in  very  many  cases,  they  would  not  know  where  to  seek  for  elsewhere, 
that  this  association  bears  testimony,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  its  members  enables  it, 
to  the  evident  pains  taken  on  the  part  of  the  officials  connected  with  the  Depository 
department  in  order  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  filling  the  orders  submitted  to 
them,  and  that,  on  account  of  these  and  other  advantages,  the  abolition  of  the  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated." 

Rev.  Thomas  Henderson^  Inspector,  Town  of  Paris, — I  have  die  honour  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  I  am  able  to  judge,  I  think  it  is 
for  the  interests  of  Education  to  have  a  Depository  in  connection  with  the  Department 
for  books,  maps  and  School  apparatus.  The  trustees  of  Schools  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince have  thus  great  facilities  for  the  obtainmeni  of  all  that  may  be  required  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  It  certainly  is  of  the  very  utmost  importance  that  prize  and  library 
books  be  well  selected,  and  that  all  care  be  taken  to  prevent  worthless  and  pernicious 
books  getting  into  the  hands  of  young  people.  In  regard  to  our  Schools,  I  know  of  no 
means  better  calculated  to  bar  the  evil  and  secure  the  good  than  a  well-ordered  Educa- 
tional Depository.  The  reply  to  objections  on  page .  4  of  circular  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
satisfactory  and  ought  to  be  well  considered  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  educational 
progress  of  our  Province. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Plait,  Injector,  Town  of  Pioton,  —  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  circular,  requesting  the  result  of  my  experience  relative  to  the  Educational 
Depository ;  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the 
result  of  my  experience  of  former  years,  as  a  teacher,  would  incline  me  to  look  upon 
the  **  Depository  "  as  an  essential  adjunct  to  our  ^system  of  Education  :  and,  during  the 
four  years  that  I  have  filled  the  position  of  Inspector,  I  have  discovered  no  reason  for 
changing  that  opinion.  The  extent  to  which  any  School  is  supplied  with  books,  maps, 
charts,  etc.,  depends  upon  the  success  which  attends  the  teacher's  representations  to  the 
board  of  trustees.  In  urging  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  supply  of  these  useful  auxiliaries, 
his  strong  arguments  are  as  follows  :  First,  the  certainty  of  procuring  those  generally 
recognized  as  the  best ;  Second,  the  simplicity  of  the  procedure  and  the  explicit  instruc- 
tions, always  at  hand,  as  how  to  proceed ;  Third,  the  extreme  liberality  of  the  terms 
upon  which  they  are  provided.  Without  the  "  Depository, ''  competition  and  consequent 
confusion  would  bewilder  both  teacher  and  trustee,  and  neglect  of  duty  would  result.  The 
"  objections  "  quoted  by  you,  as  urged  against  the  "  Depository  "  are,  in  my  opinion,  ex- 
tremely weak.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  land  ;  and  it  is  likewise  their  duty  to  adopt  the  best  method  they  can  devise 
without  extravagant  expenditure.  If  then,  the  Depository  works  well  and  is,  as  you  say 
it  is,  self-sustaining,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  recommending  a  change  sought  for  by  those 
who  advocate  it  in  the  interests  of  their  pockets  rather  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  principle  of  the  Depository  is  sound — ^its  results  are  beneficial — of  the  detail  of  its 
management  I  know  nothing. 

Rev,  Ephraim  Patterson,  Inspector,  Town  of  Stratford. — I  have  the  honour  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  circular,  requesting  me  to  state  my  views  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  supplying  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  Ontario  with  library  and  prize  books, 
maps  and  apparatus  through  the  Depository  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  After  having  given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject  from  every  point 
of  view,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  policy  is  a  sound  one. 
Its  adoption  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  the  means  of  conferring  a  great  boon  upon  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  both  parents  and  children,  and  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  intelligence,  I  should  much  regret  to  see  it  interfered  with  by  the  Legislature. 
The  objections  urged  against  the  system  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  solid  advan- 
tages accruing  from  it,  appear  to  me  to  be  unimportant  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in 
every  system  of  popular  education,  you  must  include  all  the  agencies  necessary  to  its  suc- 
cess. And  if  the  objections  usually  advanced  against  the  principles  upon  which  the  De- 
pository is  established  for  the  supply  of  library  and  prize  books,  maps,  etc.,  through 
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the  Education  Department  be  well  founded,  they  must  be  equally  valid  against  the  priii 
ciple  of  committing  the  interests  of  education  in  general  to  the  care  and  oTersiglit  of 
Oovemment  through  some  one  of  its  departments.  Shortly  before  the  mid-summer  Ex- 
aminations of  the  High  and  Public  Schools  of  this  town  in  the  present  year,  (1873)  tie 
board  of  trustees  appropriated  the  sum  of  $70  for  the  purchase  of  prizes  for  the  pupil; 
They  promptly  received  from  the  Depository  of  the  Department  an  excellent  selection/ 
books  to  the  n^ue  of  $140  ;  and  I  may  state  that  they  were  much  better  satisfied  vitli 
their  purchase  in  this  instance  than  with  the  books  which,  for  a  similar  purpose,  they  hi. 
procured  in  previous  years  from  the  "  trade.'' 

J,  C,  Patterson,  Esq.,  Inspector,  Toum  of  Windsor, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknovledif 
the  communication  from  your  office  respecting  the  policy  of  retaining  the  Depository  ii 
connection  with  the  Depaftment  of  Education,  and  would  state  in  reply  that  it  is  a  scl- 
ject  on  which  I  am  hardly  qualified  to  give  a  practically  useM  opinion,  but  wiL 
give  you  such  crude  ideas  as  have  occurred  to  me  on  the  subject.  With  regari 
to  the  1st  and  2nd  objections,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  force  of  them.  I  am  heartily 
in  favour  of  having  the  School  libraries  and  prize  books  under  the  supervision  •! 
the  Education  Department,  and  think  that  to  abolish  the  Depositoiy,  and  pemr. 
prizes  and  School  libraries  to  be  furnished  by  "  the  trade,"  would  be  Hkely  to  result 
m  consequences  similar  to  those  referred  to  by  Lord  Elgin  in  his  report,  and  we  wouli 
have  a  repetition  of  the  '^  travelling  peddler"  nuisance.  As  to  the  '*  monopoly*'  charge,  i' 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for  the  proprietor  of  a  private  educational  enter 
prise  to  bring  it  against  the  free  School  system  as  injurious  to  his  interests,  as  it  is  for "  tk<j 
trade"  to  complain,  because  the  Chiefs  of  the  Education  Department,  with  the  approrai 
of  the  Government  and  the  Legislature,  and  solely  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the  benefi'. 
of  our  children  and  our  schools,  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  burden  and  responsibilit; 
of  managing  the  Depository,  and  affording  then  by  increased  facilities  for  the  iDstiuctiic 
and  elevation  of  our  children.  Further,  any  one  who  thinks  impartially  about  the  mattrr 
must  see  that  no  one  firm  or  two  firms  could  afford  to  keep  such  a  stock  of  maps,  apparatus, 
globes,  charts,  &c.,  &c.,  as  is  required  for  the  supply  of  our  Schools.  They  would  la\> 
to  charge  very  high  prices,  or  to  keep  very  inferior  articles.  The  3rd  objection  seems  u- 
me  to  1^  'Childish.  Our  Legislature  suppHes  its  Schools  with  such  articles  as  cannot  ^ 
obtained  of  equal  quality  and  for  as  low  a  price  elsewhere,  and  with  such  books  as  reqaii^ 
the  supervision  of  educated  and  competent  men.  This  suggests  objection  No.  5,  and  noilim| 
can  be  simpler  than  the  answer.  There  is  not  that  variety  among  text  books  which  ii 
found  among  library  and  prize  books.  An  authorized  list  of  prize  and  library  boob  wool' 
be  almost  an  impossibility.  But  an  authorized  list  of  text  books  is  simple  and  effective 
In  fact,  to  attempt  a  comparison  of  the  two  cases  is  absurd.  That  the  Depository  is  ^ 
expense  to  the  Province  is  officially  denied,  but  even  if  it  were,  it  has  been  an  inestimabl? 
boon.  By  its  means  articles  of  School  education  have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  t^f 
poorest  children  in  our  Province,  such  as  elegantly  finished  maps,  costly  apparatc^^ 
instructive  books  carefully  chosen,  &c.,  which,  hid  they  only  had  "  the  trade"  to  depec 
on,  would  have  been  quite  unattainable.  To  me  it  appears  that  this  constantly  recamii; 
controversy  about  the  Depository  is  not  creditable  to  our  public  intelligence.  It  is  sopsi 
bably  a  contest  between  men,  on  the  one  hand,  who  are  fighting  selfishly  for  their  or: 
interests,  and  men,  on  the  other  side,  who  have  had  a  long  and  careful  experience,  ^ 
have  no  personal  gain  to  further,  but  who  are  striving  only  for  the  pubUc  gooi  tl 
advancement  of  education  and  the  placing  of  its  advantages  within  the  reach  of  all  * 
would  heartily  regret  the  closing  of  the  Depository,  or  the  curtailing  of  its  powers.  wEf 
in  my  humble  opinion,  have  been  wisely  exercised,  and  have  benefited  the  rising  ^^^* 
tion  of  Canadians  to  an  extent  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

Hugh  McKay,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Inspector,  Town  of  Woodstock, — The  circular  issneiiH 
the  Educational  Department  is  before  me.  In  reply  as  I  regret  not  being  able  to  est- 
fully  into  the  details  of  the  whole  subject,  I  will  just  give  the  general  opinion  tbai; 
my  mind  the  whole  institution  is  an  admirable  one,  and  considering  the  extent  of  i'; 
operations,  it  is  open  to  but  few  exceptions.  The  principle  upon  which  it  is  foundti  ■ 
believe  to  be  a  correct  one,  and  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  any  department  of  ^-^ 
making  special  provision  for  its  own  institutions. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


THE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL  FOE  ONTARIO. 

FRBSCRIBKD  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY  THEREIN. 

W^ith  Regulations  far  its  Government. 


Governing  Body  of  the  Normal  School. 


Council  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Ontario: — 

Eev.  K  Eyerson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chief  Superintendent. 
Very  Rev.  H.  J.  Grasett,  B.D.  Venerable  T.  B.  Fuller,  D.D. 

Rev.  John  Jennings,  D.D.  William  McCabe,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Most  Eev.  John  J.  Lynch,  D.D.  Hammell  M.  Deroche,  Esq.,  M. A,  M.P.P. 

Hon.  W.  McMaster.  James  Maclennan,  Esq.,  M.A,  Q.C. 

Members  for  the  purposes  of  the  High  School  Act :  Eev,  John  McCaul,  LL.D., 
President  of  University  College,  and  the  Presidents  of  Colleges  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  Consolidated  School  Law  authorizes  the  Council  "  to  adopt  all  needful  measures 
for  the  permanent  establishment  and  efficiency  of  the  Normal  School  for  Ontario,  con- 
taining one  or  more  Model  Schools,  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  teachers  of 
Public  Schools  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching,  a^d  to  make  from  time 
to  time  the  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  management  and  government  of  such 
Normal  School ;  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  students  will  be  received 
and  instructed  therein ;  to  select  the  location  of  such  school,  and  erect  or  procure  and 
furnish  the  buildings  thereof;  to  determine  the  number  and  compensation  of  teachers, 
and  of  all  others  who  may  be  employed  therein ;  and  to  do  all  lawful  things  which  such 
Council  may  deem  expedient  to  promote  the  objects  and  interests  of  such  school'' 

General  Superintendent  op  Normal  School. 

The  Kev.  Egerton  Eyerson,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Chiet  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Consolidated  School  Law  of  Ontario  directs  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education  shall  "  take  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Normal  School ; "  and  shall  *^  be 
responsible  for  all  moneys  paid  through  him  in  behalf  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools." 


Normal  School  Teachers'  Staff. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Davies,  D.D Principal. 

James  Carlyle,  Esq.,  M.D Mathmtatical  Master. 

Thomas  Kirkland,  Esq.,  M.A. Natwral  Science  Master- 

John  George  Hodgins,  Esq.,  LLD. 

(Barrister-at-Law) Le-cturer  on  the  School  Law  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Samuel  Clare Teacher  of  Bookrke^ng  and  Writing. 

William  Armstrong,  Esq.,  C.E Dratving  Master. 
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Mr.  Henry  F.  Sefton Teacher  of  Vocal  Music, 

Lieut-Col.  Henry  Goodwin Teacher  of  Gymnastics  and  Calisthenics. 

Mr.  James  Hughes Master  of  the  Boys'  Model  School 

Mrs.  CULLEN Mistress  of  the  Girl^  Model  School. 

THE  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS  FOR  ONTARIO. 

The  establishment  of  a  Nonnal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers,  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  national  system  of  education,  engaged  attention  in  Upper  Canada  in  1836.  But 
no  detailed  plan  by  which  that  object  could  be  accomplished  was  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  until  the  presentation,,  in  1846»  of  a  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary 
Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.  Practical  effect 
was  immediately  given  to  those  recommendations  by  the  passing  of  a  School  law — embo- 
dying the  general  features  of  the  system  detailed  in  that  report — appropriating  $6,000 
for  furnishing  suitable  buildings,  and  an  annual  grant  of  (6,000  for  the  support  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  placing  it  under  the  management  of  a  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  first  attention  of  the  Board,  on  its  appoxtitment  in  July,  1846,  was  directed  to 
procuring  suitable  premises  for  the  Institution  ;  and  application  was  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  permission  to  occupy  the  Government  House  of  the  late  Province  of  Upper 
Canada,  at  Toronto,  until  proper  buildings  could  be  erected.  The  application  was 
granted ;  and  after  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the  Normal  School 
for  Upper  Canada  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  November,  1847,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  Province. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  1849,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  of  the  Parliament  House  on  the  passing  of  the  *^  Rebellion  Losses 
BUI,''  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  Normal  School  to  some  other  premises,  and  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  immediate  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Institution.  Accord- 
ingly the  Legislature  at  its  session  in  1850  appropriated  $60,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
and  erection  of  buildings,  and  an  additional  $40,000  in  1852 — ^making  in  all  $100,000. 
The  comer  stone  of  the  new  buildings  was  laid  on  the  2nd  July,  1^1,  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Earl  of  El^n  and  Kincardine,  K.T,,  Governor-General,  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  and  the  premises  were  formally 
opened  by  a  public  meeting  in  the  theatre  of  the  Institution  on  the  24th  November,  1852. 
On  the  16th  of  May,  1858,  the  Normal  School  was  removed  into  the  new  building  on 
Gerrard  Street,  and  the  old  apartments  were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  an  Educational 
Museum,  and  a  projected  School  of  Art  and  Design  for  Upper  Canada. 

The  Institution  consists  of  a  Normal  School  and  two  Model  Schools  ;  the  formeXy  the 
school  of  instruction  by  lecture  ;  the  latter,  the  school  of  instruction  by  practice-  The 
students  in  the  former  are  teachers-in-training,  whose  ages  vary  from  17  to  30,  while  the 
pupils  in  the  latter  are  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  or  20  years.  In  the  Normal 
**  School  the  teachers-intraining  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  education  and  the  best 
methods  of  conmiunicating  knowledge  to  the  youth  placed  under  their  care — are  *'  taught 
how  to  teach '"  in  the  Model  Schools  they  are  taught  to  give  practical  effect  to  those  in- 
structions, under  the  direction  of  teachers  previous^  trained  in  the  Normal  Schools^  The 
Model  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  designed,  by  both  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
and  g^eral  arrangements,  to  be  the  model  for  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province. 

The  Institution  is  designed  to  train  Public  School  Teachers,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
more  efficient  discharge  of  their  varied  and  important  duties.  Though  essentially  a  train- 
ing School,  rather  than  a  mere  School  of  instruction,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  texio, 
the  majority  of  those  received  as  students-in-training  are  so  deficient  in  scholastic  attam 
ments,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  include  in  its  course  of  instruction,  not  merely  disais- 
sions  on  the  principles  of  education  and  methods  of  teaching,  but  also  the  actual  teach- 
ing of  most,  or  all,  the  branches  of  Public  School  study.  It  is  conceded  by  all  who  havf 
devoted  any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  ^*  to  teach  well,  one  must  be  possessed  of  ade- 
quate knowledge  ;  in  a  word,  must  be  well  informed ;''  and  as  more  tlum  nine-tenths  af 
those  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  do  not  possess  anything  like  that 
amount  of  information  and  general  knowledge  which  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age  verr 
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properly  demands  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  become  educators  of  youth,  the  Normal 
School  Masters  are  compelled  to  supplement,  by  lecturcis  on  the  diflFerent  branches  of 
study  embraced  in  an  ordinary  English  Education,  the  early  training  or  want  of  training 
of  those  who  enter  its  walls.  Every  lecture,  therefore,  given  in  the  Normal  School  is 
delivered  with  a  two-fold  object ; —  ' 

1st.  To  convey  to  the  class  of  students-in-training  a  certain  amount  of  information 
on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  ;  and 

2nd.  To  give  this  information  in  such  a  manner  that,  making  the  necessary  allow- 
ance for  differences  of  age  and  attainments,  it  may  s^rve  as  a  model  of  the  method  in 
which  the  same  subject  is  to  be  discussed  before  a  class  of  children. 


GENERAL    REGULATIONS  IN   REGARD  TO  THE    NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR    THE    PROVINCE  OF 
ONTARIO,  AND  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  THEREIN. 

(Adopted  by  the  ^uncU  of  Public  Instruction,) 

1.  The  sole  object  of  the  Normal  School  for  Ontario  is  to  prepare  students  for  the 
profession  of  Teacher.  In  addition  to  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  subjects  required  for 
First  and  Second  Class  Provincial  Certificates,  students  have  the  advantage  of  'practice  in 
r  he  Model  School  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Principal  and  Masters  of  the  Nor- 
maJ  School,  and  the  teachers  of  the  various  divisions. 

XL  The  semi  annual  sessions  of  the  Normal  School  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  Winter 
Session  commences  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  and  closes  on  the  15th  day  of  June.  (2) 
The  Autumn  Session  commences  on*the  8th  day  of  August,  and  closes  on  the  22nd  day  of 
December  of  each  year  [and  if  the  days  of  opening  fall  on  Sunday,  then  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  following!. 

ni.  A  Normal  ^nool  course,  with  requisite  practice  in  the  Model  School,  and  a 
certificate  to  that  effect,  enables  a  student  to  present  himself  to  the  County  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers as  a  candidate  for  a  First  or  Second  Class  Certificate,  without  spending  in  the 
one  case  five  years,  in  the  other  three  years  in  the  actual  teaching  of  a  school. 

lY.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School,  if  females,  must  be  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  if  males,  eighteen  years. 

v.  Applications  for  admission,  accompanied  with  certificate  of  moral  character,  dated 
within  three  months  of  its  presentation,  signed  by  a  clergyman  or  member  of  the  religious 
persuasion  with  which  the  applicant  is  connected,  must  be  made  at  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  8th  day  of  January  and  of  August  in  each  year.  No  applications  will  be 
received  if  made  after  the  ninth  day  of  these  months. 

VI.  Candidates  must  pass  the  prescribed  entrance  examination,  and  must  sign  a  de- 
claration of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  school  teaching,  and 
state  that  their  object  in  coming  to  the  Normal  School  is  to  qualify  themselves  better 
for  the  important  duties  of  that  profession. 

Yll.  The  students  are  arranged  in  two  divisions — the  first  and  the  second.  The 
latter  of  these  is  subdivided  into  a  junior  and  a  senior  section. 

VIII.  The  classification  in  each  division  is  based  upon  the  entrance  examination, 
and  continued  according  to  the  result  of  monthly  examinations,  which  determine  the 
status  of  the  students. 

IX.  Upon»these  conditions  candidates  for  school-teaching  are  admitted  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Institution  without  any  charge,  either  for  tuition  or  the  use  of  the  Library. 
The  books  which  they  may  be  required  to  use  in  the  School  are  supplied  at  a  re- 
duced rate. 

X.  The  Teachers-in-til^ning  must  lodge  and  board  in  the  city,  in  such  houses  and 
under  such  regulations  as  are  approved  of  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
cost  of  board  ranges  from  $2  to  $3  per  week. 
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I.   ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION   FOR  SECOND  DIVISION. 

SUBJECTS.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to — 

READING Read  with  ease  any  ordinary  prose  passage. 

SPELLING Spell  correctly.    The  written  examination  papers  will  be  read  witli 

special  regard  to  spelling. 

WRITING Write  legibly  and  neatly. 

ETYMOLOGY Kiiow  the  prefixes  and  affiaxs, 

GRAMMAR. Rnow  the  elements  and  be  able  to  parse  with  application  of  roles  any 

prose  sentence. 
Be  able  to  an^yze  any  ordinary  prose  passage  from  the  Readers. 

COMPOSITION Write  an  ordinary  business  letter. 

GEOGRAPHY Know  the  definitions,  the  outlines  of  the  physical  geography  of  Amer- 

*1CA  and  Europe  ;  the  outlines  of  political  geography  generally— 

that  of  Canada,  of  America,  and  of  Europe  more  particularly. 

HISTORY Know  the  outlines  of  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  introdnctoiy  part  of 

History  of  Canada. 
ARITHMETIC Be  acquainted  with  Notation,^umeration,  Simple  and  Compound 

Rules,  G.  C.  M.,  L.  C.  M.,  Fractions  and  Proportion. 

MENSURATION Be  familiar  with  the  mensuration  of  Square,  Rectangle  and  Triangle 

ALGEBRA Be  acquainted  with  authorized  text  book  to  page  43. 


II.      COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  JUNIOR  SECTION  OF  SECOND  DIVISION. 
SUBJECTS. 

READING...  In  Fourth  Book. 

SPELLING Dictation  and  oral. 

WRITING ...Under  supervision  of  Writing  Master. 

ETYMOLOGY Prefixes,  affixes,  and  principal  root  words. 

GRAMMAR The  Introductory  Grammar. 

COMPOSITION Writing  official  and  business  letters  and  elementary  composition. 

GEOGRAPHY Mathematical,  physical  and  political. 

HISTORY Outlines  of  general  history. 

ARITHMETIC: To  Proportion  inclusive,  together  with  mental  arithmetic. 

MENSURATION Square,  rectangle  and  triangle. 

ALGEBRA To  simple  equations. 

NAT.  PHILOSOPHY. .. .The  properties  of  matter,  elements  of  Statics. 

PHYSIOLOGY General  view, 

EUCLID Book  I. 

EDUCATION Attendance  at  lectures. 

DRAWING Elementary. 

MUSIC Practice  in  vocal  music. 

SCHOOL  LAW With  reference  to  Public  School  Teachers. 

BOOK-KEEPING By  double  entry, 

CHEMISTRY Elements  as  contained  in  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 


III.      COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  SENIOR  SECTION  OF  SECOND  DIVISION. 
SUBJECTS. 

READING In  Fifth  Book. 

SPELLING As  in  Junior  Section.  • 

WRITING Under  supervision  of  Writing  Master.  .  • 

ETYMOLOGY Of  the  more  difficult  words  in  Reading  Book. 

GRAMMAR The  advanced  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  analysis. 
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COMPOSITION On  any  prescribed  subject. 

GEOGRAPHY Commercial  geography.    Elements  of  meteorology. 

HISTORY British  and  Canadian. 

ARITHMETIC. From  Proportion  to  end  of  book,  with  practice  in  mental  arithmetic. 

MKNSTTRATION Of  surfaces.  * 

ALGEBRA From  simple  equations  to  page  129  of  authorized  text  book. 

NAT.  PHILOSOPHY.... Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

PHYSIOLOGY As  contained  in  authorized  text  book. 

EUCLID Book  II.  with  problems  on  books  I.  and  IL 

EDUCATION Attendance  at  lectures. 

DRAWING A  dvanoed,  including  construction  of  maps. 

MUSIC Practice  in  vocal,  with  instruction  in  theoiy. 

SCHOOL  LAW With  reference  to  Public  School  Trustees. 

BOOK-KEEPING. By  double  entry. 

CHEMISTRY k^  applied  to  agriculture. 

CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.. Heat. 

NAT.  HISTORY General  view  of  animal  kingdom. 


,  IV.   ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  FOR  FIRST  DIVISION. 

SUBJECTS. 

READING ,  As  for  entrance  into  second  division. 

SPELLING "  "  " 

ETYMOLOGY "  "  "  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the 

principal  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  and  a  fair  ability  to  analyze 

etymologically. 
GRAMMAR Thorough  acquaintance  with  definitions  and  forms;  and  ability  to 

parse  etymologically  and  syntactically,  and  to  analyze  any  ordinary 

piece  of  English. 

COMPOSITION A  letter  or  a  composition  upon  any  given  subject. 

WRniNG Neat  and  legible. 

GEOGRAPHY Mathemati^,  physical,  political  and  commercial,  including  the  forms 

of  Government,  religion,  &c.,  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  world. 

HISTORY Greneral,  English  and  Canadian. 

ARITHMETIC Authorized  text  book  in  theoiy  and  practice. 

MENSURATION. Of  surfaces. 

ALGEBRA As  far  as  page  129  in  authorized  text  book. 

EUCLID Books  I.  and  IL,  with  problems. 

NAT.  PHILOSOPHY.... Properties  of  matter,  and  the  elements  of  statics,  hydrostatics  and 

dynamics. 


V.   COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  FIRST  DIVISION. 


SUBJECTS. 


READING Sixth  Book — prose  and  verse. 

SPELLING To  dictation. 

ETYMOLOGY More  fully  pursued  than  in  2nd  division. 

GRAMMAR Advanced  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  analysis,  figures  and 

comparative  grammar. 

COMPOSITION As  in  2nd  division  Senior  Section. 

ENG.  LITERATURE..,.  Authorized  text  book. 

GEOGRAPHY Previous  course  reviewed.     Elements  of  Geology. 

HISTORY Philosophy  of  History. 

EDUCATION Attendance  at  lectures. 

SCHOOL-LAW With  reference  to  Municipal  Councils  and  Public  School  Inq)ector8. 

MUSIC Theory  and  practice. 
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DRAWING Perspective  and  outline  in  books  and  on  blackboard. 

BOOK-KEEPING By  double  entry. 

ARITHMETIC General. 

MENSURATION Surfaces  and  solids. 

ALGEBRA  General. 

EUCLID Books  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  with  definitions  of  V.  and  problems. 

NAT.  PHiiiOSOPHY.... Statics  and  dynamics,  treated  mathematically,  hydrodynamics aivl 

acoustics. 
CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.. Light  and  electricity 
CHEMISTRY General  principles  of  chemical  philosophy,  chemistry  of  metalloids, 

chemistry  applied  to  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

PHYSIOLOGY .^... As  in  text  book. 

NAT.  HISTORY General  view  of  the  animal  kingdom;   character  of  the  principal 

orders ;  classes  and  genera. 
BOTANY Previous  course  reviewed     Systematic  botany,;  flowering  plants  of 

Canada. 

Text  Books  for  use  in  the  Normal  School  of  Ontario. 

(Prescribed,  by  the  Cowncil  of  Public  Instruction.)  • 

I.    ENGLISH. 

The  Canadian  National  Series  of  Reading  Books.     (Authorized  editions). 

The  Spelling  Book.  A  Companion  to  the  Readers.     (Authorized  edition). 

Miller  s  Analytical  and  Practical  English  Grammar.     (Authorized  edition). 

An  English  Grammar  for  Junior  Classes.  By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Davies,  D.D.  (Au- 
thorized edition). 

A  History, of  English  Literature,  in  a  series  of  Biographical  Sketches.  By  Wifliam 
Francis  Collier,  L.L.D. 

II.    ARITHMETIC  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

Advanced  Arithmetic  for  Canadian  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A,  and 
Archibald  McMurchy,  M.A.     (Authorized  edition). 

Elementary  Arithmetic  for  Canadian  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.,  and 
Aichibald  McMurchy,  M.A..     (Authorized  edition). 

Sangster's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

Potts'  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

III.   GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

Lovell's  General  Geography.  By  J.  Greorge  Hodgina,  L.L.D.,  Barrister-atrLaw. 
(Authorized  edition). 

A  History  of  Canada  and  of  the  other  British  Provinces  of  North  America.  By  J. 
George  Hodgins,  L.L.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Outlines  of  General  History.     By  William  Francis  Collier,  L.L.D. 

IV.    PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

Rudimentary  Mechanics.  By  Charles  Tomlinson.  Portions  relative  to  the  mechan 
ical  powers. 

The  Animal  Kingdom.     By  Ellis  A.  Davidson. 
How  Plants  grow.     By  Asa  Gray,  M.D. 

V.   MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture.     By  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson. 
Our  Bodies.     By  Ellis  A.  Davidson. 
Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning.     By  Archbishop  Whately. 
First  Lessons  on  Christian  Morals.     By  Rev:  Dr.  Ryeraon. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


1.   REGULATIONS  AND  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


Revissd  General  Regulations  respecting  the  examination  of  Candidates  for 
Certificates  as  Public  School  Teachers. 


1.  Every  candidate,  who  proposes  to  present  himself  at  any  examination,  shall  send  in 
to  the  presiding  Inspector,  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  commence 
ment  of  the  examin:ition  a  notice  stating  the  class  of  certificate  for  which  he  is  a  candi- 
date, and  the  description  of  certificate  he  already  possesses,  if  any ;  such  notice  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  testimonial  required  by  the  programme. 

2.  The  examination  except  in  reading,  shall  be  Conducted  whoUy  on  paper.  A  written 
examination  in  the  jmndples  of  linear  drawing  and  vocal  music  will  be  required  of  all 
candidates.  The  further  special  examination  in  linear  drawing,  on  the  blackboard,  and 
practice  of  vocal  music  provided  for  in  Regulation  10  of  the  Pomrs  and  Duties  of  Examin- 
ers^  is  at  the  discretion  of  each  Board.^ 

3.  The  presiding  Inspector  shall  furnish  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  full  returns  and 
other  information  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  results  of  the  examinations,  and  any  points 
relating  to  the  examinations,  on  which  a  majority  of  the  Examiners  do  not  agree,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  for  decision. 

4  The  candidates,  in  preparing  their  answers,  will  write  only  on  one  page 
of  each  sheet.  They  will  also  write  their  names  on  each  sheet,  and  having 
arranged  their  papers  in  the  order  of  the  questions,  will  fold  them  once  across 
and  write  on  the  outside  sheet  their  names,  and  the  class  of  certificate  for 
which  they  are  competing.  After  the  papers  are  once  handed  in,  the  Examiners  will  not 
allow  any  alteration  thereof,  and  the  presiding  Inspector  is  responsible  for  the  subsequent 
safe-keeping  of  the  same,  until  he  has  transmitted  them,  with  all  surplus  Examination  pa 
pers,  to  the  Education  Department 

5.  The  presiding  Inspector  or  Examiner  must  be  punctual  to  the  moment  in  distribu- 
ting the  papers,  and  in  directing  the  candidates'  to  sign  their  papers  at  the 
close  of  the  allotted  time.  No  writing  other  than  the  signature,  should  be 
permitted  after  the  order  to  sign  is  given.  The  candidates  are  required  to  be  in  their 
allotted  places  in  the  room  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  exam- 
ination. If  a  candidate  be  not  present  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  examinations, 
he  cannot  be  allowed  any  additional  time  on  account  of  such  absence. 

6.  Id  examining  the  answers  of  candidates,  two  Examiners  at  least  should  look  over 
and  report  on  each  paper. 

7.  The  Central  Committee  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
will,  in  a  paper,  assign  numerical  values  to  each  question  or  part  of  a  question,  according 
to  their  judgment  of  its  relative  importance.  The  local  examiners  will  give  marks  for  the 
answer  to  any  question  in  correspondence  with  the  number  assigned  to  the  question,  aivi 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  answer. 

8.  In  order  that  a  candidate  may  obtain  a  Second  Class  Certificate,  the  sum  of  his  marks 
must  amount  for  grade  A,  to  at  least  two-thirds,  and  for  grade  B,  to  one-half  of  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  aU  the  papers ;  in  both  cases  great  importance  should  be  attached  to  accur- 
ate spelling.  The  candidate  must  also  obtain  for  grade  A,  two- thirds,  and  for  grade  B,  one- 
half  of  the  marks  assigned  to  tack  of  the  subjects  of  Arithmetic  and  Grammaa-.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  Third  Class  Certificate,  the  marks  must  be  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  aggre- 
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gate  value  of  all  the  papers  for  certificates  of  that  rank.  A  candidate  for  a  Second  Class 
Certificate  who  fails  to  obtain  it,  may  be  awarded  a  Third  Class  Certificate  provided  that 
such  candidate  obtains  what  will  be  equivalent  to  folly  one  hidf  of  the  aggr^ate  value  of 
all  the  papers  for  a  Third  Class  Certificate. 

9.  The  names  of  successful  candidates  shall  be  arranged  alphabetically,  in  classes  and 
grades.  « 

10.  In  the  event  of  a[candidate  copying  from  another,  or|allowing  another  t)0  copy  from 
him,  or  taking  into  the  room  any  book,  notes  or  anything'  from  wich  he  might  derive 
assistance  in  the  examination,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  Examiner,  if  he  obtain 
clear  evidence  of  the  fact  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  to  cause  such  candidate  at  once  to 
leave  the  room  ;  neither  shall  such  candidate  be  permitted  to  enter  during  the  remaining 
part  of  the  examination,  and  his  name  shall  be  struck  off  the  list.  If,  however,  the  evi- 
dence of  such  case  be  not  clear  at  the  time,  or  be  obtained  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
amination, the  Examiners  shall  report  the  case  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  examiners,  who 
shall  reject  the  candidate  if  they  deem  the  evidence  conclusive. 

2.  Examination  and  Classification  of  Teaoheks  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the 

Province  op  Ontario. 


Prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario^  2%ik  March,  1871,  3lsi  May,  and 
December  Uth,  1872,  and  2^dJanfAiry,  1873,  as  authorized  by  the  School  Act  of  1871. 


Conditions  required  of  Candidates  for  Certificates  of  Qualification  as 

Teachers. 

1 .  To  be  eligible  for  examination  for  a  Third-Class(County)Certificate,  the  Candidate  if 
a  female,  must  be  16  years  of  age ;  if  a  male  must  be  18  years  of  age ;  and  must  fiimish 
satisfactory  proof  of  temperate  habits  and  good  moral  character. 

2.  Candidates  for  Second  Class  (Provincial)iCertificates  must^fumish  satisfactory  proof 
of  temperate  habits  and  good  moral  character,  and  of  having  successfully  taught  in  a 
school  three  years,  except  in  the  special  cases  hereinafter  provided.  The  Candidate  must 
also  have  previously  obtained  either  a  Third  Class  Certificate  under  the  present  system 
of  examinations,  or  a  First  or  Second  Class  Certificate  under  the  former  system. 

3.  Candidates  for  First  Class  (Provincial)  Certificates  must  furnish  satisfactory  proof 
of  temperate  habits  and  good  moral  character,  and  of  having  successfully  taught  in  a 
school  five  years,  or  two  years,  if  during  that  period  he  has  held  a  Second  Class  Certifi- 
cate, granted  under  these  regulations,  and  all  Candidates  for  First  Class  Certificates,  who 
do  not  already  possess  Second  Class  Provincial  Certificates,  shall  be  required  to  previously 
pass  the  examination  for  such  Second  Class  Certificate. 

Explanatory  Notk — 1.— Attendance  at  the  Normal  School  for  Ontario,  with  the 
required  practice  in  the  Model  Schools,  and  passing  the  requisite  examination  for  a  First 
Class  Certificate,  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  teaching  ^ve  years  in  a  public  or  pri- 
vate school.  So  also,  attendance  at  the  Normal  School,  with  the  required  practice  in  the 
Model  School,  and  passing  the  requisite  examinations  for  a  Second  Class  Certificate,  shall 
be  considered  equivalent  to  teaching  three  years  in  a  public  or  private  school.  But  those 
Normal  School  students  only  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  First  or  Second  Class  Pro- 
vincial Certificates,  who  shall  have  successfully  passed  a  terminal  examination  in  the  sub- 
jects firescribed  in  the  programme,  and  received  a  Normal  School  Certificate  to  that  effect 

4.  In  regard  to  teachers  in  French  or  German  settlements,  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
or  German  Grammar  respectively  may  be  substituted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  EngHsh 
Grammar,  and  the  certificates  to  the  teachers  expressly  limited  accordingly.  In  regard  to 
these  settlements,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  That  the  Cpunty  Coun- 
cils within  whose  jurisdiction  there  are  French  or  German  settlements :  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point one  or  more  persons  (who  in  their  judgment  may  be  competent)  to  examine  candi- 
dates in  the  French  or  German  language,  at  the  semi-annual  examinations. 
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Value  and  Duration  op  Certificates. 

1.  First  and  Second  Glass  Certificates  are  valid  during  good  behaviour  and  through- 
out the  Province  of  Ontario.  A  First  Class  Certificate  of  any  grade  renders  the  holder 
eligible  for  the  oflBce  of  Examiner  of  Public  School  Teachers  ;  that  of  the  highest  grade 
(A)  renders  the  holder  eligible  to  the  office  of  Public  School  Inspector. 

2.  Third  Class  Certificates  are  valid  only  in  the  County  where  given,  and  for  thi*ee 
years,  and  not  renewable,  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  County  Inspector ;  but  a 
teacher  holding  a  Third  Class  Certificate  may  be  eligible  in  less  than  three  years,  for  ex- 
amination for  a  Second  Class  Certificate,  on  the  special  recommendation  of  his  County  In- 
spector. 

MiNiMXTM  Qualifications  Required  for  Third  Class  Certificates  of  Teachers  in 

THE  Public  Schooia 

Reading, — To  be  able  to  read  any  passage  selected  ft*om  the  Authorized  Reading  Books 
intelligently,  expressively  and  with  correct  pronuncia^on. 

felling. — ^To  be  able  to  write  correctly  any  passage  that  may  be  dictated  from  the 
Reading  Book. 

Etymology. — To  know  the  prefixes  and  affixes  (Authorized  Spelling  Book,  pp.  154- 
169). 

Grammar, — To  be  well  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  English  Grammar,  and  to  be 
able  to  analyze  and  parse,  with  application  of  the  rules  of  Syntax,  any  ordinary  prose  sen- 
tence (Authorized  Gnonmar). 

Composition, — ^To  be  able  to  write  an  ordinary  business  letter  correctly,  as  to  form, 
modes  of  expression,  &c. 

Writing, — To  be  able  to  write  legibly  and  neatly. 

Oeography, — To  know  the  definitions  (Lo veil's  General  Geography),  and  t9  have  a 
good  general  idea  of  physical  and  political  geography,  as  exhibited  on  the  maps  of  Can- 
ada, America  generally,  and  Europe. 

History, — To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  (Col- 
lier), including  the  introductory  part  of  the  History  of  Canada,  pp.  5-33  (Hodgins). 

Arithmetic. — ^To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Arithmetical  Tables,  Notation 
and  Numeration,  Simple  and  Compound  Bules,  Greatest  Common  Measure  and  Least 
Common  Multiple,  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions  and  Proportion,  and  to  know  generally 
the  reasons  of  the  processes  employed  ;  to  be  able  to  solve  problems  in  said  rules  with  ac- 
curacy and  neatness.  To  be  able  to  work,  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  simple  problems 
in  Mental  Arithmetic  (Authorized  Text  Book).  To  be  able  to  solve  ordinary  questions 
in  Simple  Interest. 

Education, — To  have  a  knowledge  of  School  Organization  and  the  classification  of 
pupils,  and  the  School  Law  and  Regulations  relating  to  Teachers. 

Minimum  Qualifications  for  Second  Class  PROvmcLiL  Certificates. 

Reading, — To  be  able  to  read  intelligently  and  expressively  a  passage  selected  from 
any  English  Author. 

SpeUing.^To  be  able  to  write  correctly  a  passage  from  any  English  Author. 

Etymology, — To  know  the  prefixes,  affixes  and  principal  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  To 
be  able  to  analyze  etymologically  the  words  of  the  Reading  Books  (Authorized  Spelling 
Book). 

Grammar. — To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  definitions  and  grammatical  forms 
and  rules  of  Syntax,  and  to  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse,  with  application  of  said  rules, 
any  sentence  in  prose  or  verse  (Authorized  Text  Books). 

Composition. — ^To  be  familiar  with  the  forms  of  letter  writing,  and  to  be  able  to  write 
a  prose  composition  on  any  simple  subject,  correctly  as  to  expression,  spelling  and  punc- 
tuation. 

Writing. — To  be  able  to  write  legibly  and  neatly  a  good  running  hand. 

Geography. — To  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  physical  and  mathematical  geography. 
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know  the  boundaries  of  the  Continents ;  relative  positions  and  capitals  of  the  countries  of 
the  world,  and  the  positions,  &c.,  of  the  Chief  Islands,  Capes,  Bays,  Seas,  Gulfs,  Lakes 
Straits,  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  River-slopes.  To  know  the  forms  of  government,  the 
religions,  and  the  natural  products  and  manufactures  of  the  principal  countries  of  tbt 
world  (Lovell's  General  Geography). 

History. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  general,  English  and  Canadian  History  (C& 
li^r  and  Hodgins). 

EduccUim. — To  be  familiar  with  the  general  principles  of  the  science  of  Education 
To  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  approved  modes  of  teaching  Reading,  Spelling 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammir,  Composition,  Geography,  History,  and  Object  Lessocs. 
To  be  well  acquainted  with  the  different  methods  of  School  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment, including  School  Buildings  and  arrangements,  classification  of  pupils,  formation  of 
time  and  limit  tables,  modes  of  discipline,  &c.,  &c.  To  give  evidence  of  practical  skill 
in  teaching. 

Schod  Law. — ^To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  School  Law  and  Official  Regulations  rekt- 
ing  to  Trustees  and  Teachers. 

Music, — To  know  the  principles  of  Vocal  Music.  )  See  Regulation  2  ol 

Drawing. — To  understand  the  principles  of  Linear  Drawing,  j      page  1. 

BookrkeepiTig, — To  understand  Book>keeping  by  Single  and  Double  E^try. 

ArUkmetie. — To  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  authorized  Arithmetic  in  theoiy  and 
practice,  and  to  be  able  to  work  problems  in  the  various  rules.  To  show  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  working  problems  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Mensuration. — ^To  be  familiar  with  the  principal  rules  for  Mensuration  of  scahies. 

Algebra. — ^To  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  far  as  the  end  of  section  153. 
page  129,  of  the  Authorized  Text  Book  (Sangster). 

Euclid* — Books  I.  II.  with  problems. 

Note. — For  female  Teachers  only  the  first  book  of  Euclid  is  required. 

Natural  Philosophy. — To  be  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  matter  and  with  Sta- 
tic8,Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,  as  set  forth  in  pages  MOO,  Sangster's  Natural  Philc- 
sophy,  Part  I. 

Chemistry. — ^To  understand  the  elements  of  Chemistry,  as  taught  in  the  first  part  of 
Dr.  Ryerson's  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  pages  9-76. 

Botany. — To  be  familiar  with  the  structure  of  plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  seTenl 
parts  (First  Lessons  in  Agriculture). 

Human  Physiology. — Cutter's  First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.* 

Additional  for  those  who  Desire  Special  CBJfeTiPioATEs  for  Teaching  Agrigti- 

TURE,  UNDER  SECTION  THIRTEEN  OF  THE  SCHOOL  Act  OF   1871. 

Natural  History. — General  View  of  Animal  Kingdom — Characters  of  principal  classy 
-  orders  and  genera — (Gosse's  Zoology  for  Schools)  [or  Wood's  Natural  History]. 
•        Botany.  — Vegetable,  Physiology  and  Anatomy---Systematic  Botany — Flowering  Plant 
of  Canada  (Gray's  How  Plants  Grow). 

AgricuUurai  Chemistry. — ^Proximate  and  ultimate  constituents  of  plants  and  soil^ 
Mechanical  and  Chemical  modes  of  improving  soils — Rotation  of  Crops,  Agricultural  ami 
Domestic  Economy,  &c.,  (Dr.  Ryerson's  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture). 

Minimum  Qualifications  for  First  Class  Provincial  CERTiFicATES.t 

Reading — To  be  able  to  read  intelligently  and  expressively  a  passage  selected  froc 
any  English  author, 

Spelling. — ^To  be  able  to  write  correctly  a  passage  dictated  from  any  English  anthor 
Etymology. — As  for  Second  Class  Teachers. 

*  The  following  little  works  are  also  highly  recommended  for  perusal,  both  bv  Teachers  and  PupUii  ^. 
**  The  House  I  Live  in,"  by  T.  C.  Girtin,  Surgeon,  (Longmans),  and  "  Our  Earthly  House  and  its  BoiW«' 
(Religious  Tract  Socie^). 

t  Candidates  for  First  Class  Certificates  are  recommended  to  provide  against  faUure,  by  abo  preeatiB^ 
themselves  for  examination  for  those  of  the  Second  Class. 
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Grammm, — ^To  be  thoroaghly  acquamted  with  the  subject,  as  contained  in  the  Autho- 
rized Text  Books. 

JFriiing. — ^As  for  Second  Class  Teacheis. 

ComposiHan, — As  for  Second  Class  Teachers. 

English  Liieraiure, — To  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  History  of  English  Lite- 
rature. (Collier). 

Geography. — As  for  Second  Class  Teachers,  and  in  addition  to  possess  a  special  know 
ledge  of  the  Geography  of  British  America  and  the  United  States,  including  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Provinces  and  States,  with  their  capitals  ;  to  understand  the  structure  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  Use  of  the  Globes  (Lovell's  General  Geography,  and  Keith  on  the 
Globes]).- 

Hktory. — General  English  and  Canadian  (Collier  and  Hodgins). 

EduaUion, — As  for  Second  Class  Teachers  ;  and,  in  addition,  to  possess  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  principles  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  \  and  to  be  acquainted 
wiui  the  methods  of  teaching  all  the  branches  of  the  Public  School  course. 

School  Law, — ^To  be  acquainted  with  the  Law  and  Official  Regulations  relating  to 
Trustees,  Teachers,  Municipal  Councils,  and  School  Inspectors. 

Music — To  know  the  principles  of  Vocal  Music. 

Drawing. — To  evince  facility  in  making  perspective  and  outline  sketches  of  common 
objects  on  the  blackboard. 

Book-keeping, — As  for  Second  Class  Teachers.  * 

Ariihmeiic, — ^To  know  the  subject  as  contained  in  the  Authorized  Arithmetic,  in  the- 
ory and  practice ;  to  be  able  to  solve  problems  in  arithmetical  rules  with  accuracy,  neat- 
ness and  despatch.     To  be  ready  and  accurate  in  solving  problems  in  Mental  Arithmetic 

Mensuration, — To  be  familiar  with  rules  for  Mensuration  of  Surface  and  Solids. 

Algebra. — ^To  know  the  subject  as  contained  in  the  Authorii;ed  Text  Book  completed. 

Euclid, — ^Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  Definitions  of  V,  and  B.  VT,  with  exercises. 

Note. — For  female  Teachers,  the  first  book  only  of  Euclid  is  required.  If,  however, 
the  caiididate  desires  a  certificate  of  eligibility  as  an  inspector  or  examiner,  the  same  exa- 
mination must  be  passed  in  Euclid  as  is  required  of  male  Teachers. 

Natural  Philosophy. — ^As  for  Second  Class  Teachers  ;  and,  in  addition,  to  be.acquainted 
with  D3mamics,  Hydrodynamics,  and  Acoustics,  pp.  109-167  Sangster's  Natural  Philosophy, 
PartL 

Chemical  Physics. — ^To  have  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Heat, 
Light  and  Electricity. 

Chemistry. — As  for  Second  Class  Teachers ;  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  Definitions, 
Nomenclature,  Laws  of  Chemical  Combination,  and  to  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Metalloids  and  Metals  (Roscoe). 

Human  Physiology, — ^As  for  Second  Class  Teachers. 

Natural  History  — General  view  of  Animal  Kingdom — Characters  of  principal  classes, 
orders  and  genera  (Gosse's  Zoology  for  Schools)  [or  Wood's  Natural  History]. 

Botany. — Vegetable  Physiology  and  Anatomy — Systematic  Botany — Flowering  Plants 
of  Canada  TGray's  How  Plants  Grow). 

Agriciutural  Chemistry. — Proximate  and  ultimate  constituents  of  plants  and  soils — 
Mechanical  and  Chemical  modes  of  improving  soils — Rotation  of  crops,  &c.,  &c.  (Dr^ 
Ryerson's  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture). 

Note. — The  highest  standard  in  all  subjects  will  be  maintained  for  first  class  certifi- 
cates. 

3.  Time  of  Examinations  and  General  Remarks. 

The  Examinations  are  held  at  each  County  Town,  in  July  and  December  of  each  year, 
notice  being  previously  given  of  the  day. 

Respecting  the  examination  in  the  subject  of  natural  philosophy,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  candidates  for  second  class  certificates  will  be  examined  in  statics,  hydrostatics,  and 
pneumatics.  They  are  referred  to  "  Peck's  Ganot ;"  but  it  is  recommended  that  on  the  sub- 
ject of  statics,  that  part  of  "  Tomlinson's  Rudimentary  Mechanics"  which  relates  to  the 
mechanical  powers,  be  also  consulted. 
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Afi  the  examination  will  be  on  the  subject  generally,  those  who  have  already  provided 
themselves  with  Dr.  Sangster's  Natural  Philosophy,  will  find  the  necessary  information  in  it 

Candidates  for  first  doss  certificates  will  be  examined  in  statics,  dynamics,  pneumatics, 
hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics.  They  are  recommended  to  consult  besides  ''  Tomlin- 
son's  Eudimentary  Mechiemics,"  '*  Haughton's  Manual  of  Mechanics." 

Candidates  are  strongly  advised  to  procure  copies  of  the  examination  papers  used  at 
previous  examinations  as  they  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  indicating  the  kind  of  ex- 
amination they  will  be  required  to  undergo.  Bound  copies  may  be  procured  at  the  Depo- 
sitory at  60  cents  per  set,  free  of  postage,  or  50  cents  exclusive  of  first  class  papers. 

The  sets  of  examination  papers  used  in  the  Normal  School  during  the  20th,  21st, 
22nd,  23rd  and  24th  Sessions  can  be  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  30  cents  eacL 
Those  of  the  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  31st,  33rd,  36th,  38th,  39th,  40th,  42st,  42nd,  43rd 
and  44th  Sessions,  at  40  cents  each  ;  and  those  of  the  45th,  47th,  and  49th  Sessions,  at 
50  cents  eacL 

Lectures  on  the  School  Law  by  Dr.  Hodgins,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Education, 
have  been  published  by  Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  Toronto.  Those  for  Second  and 
Third  Class  Certificates  can  be  obtained  for  55  cts.  free  of  postage,  and  those  for  First 
Class  Certificates  for  85  cts.,  also  free  of  postage. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners  remarks  as  follows : — 

*^  The  examination  papers  will  be  framed  as  far  as  possible,  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
well-instructeA  candidate  shall  be  able  to  answer  them,  from- whatever  source  his  informa- 
tion may  have  been  obtained.  The  examiners  agree  in  thinking  that  what  should  be  sought 
to  be  ascertained,  is  not  a  candidate's  acquaintance  with  details  peculiar  to  any  one  text- 
book, but  his  general  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  examination. 

^'  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  prescribed  orreconmienderl 
certain  text-books  in  connection  with  particular  subjects,  respect  will  be  had  to  these  in 
framing  the  examination  papers.  As^  a  rule,  no  question  will  be  asked  which  lies  beyond 
the' range  of  the  books  prescribed.  If  any  questions  beyond  this  range  should  be  put  they 
will  not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  total  value  of  the  paper  in  which  they 
occur ;  and  they  will  thus,  while  doing  an  injury  to  no  candidate,  serve  the  purpose  of  re- 
warding superior  attainments. 

'^  I  have  been  asked  specially  regarding  Greography,  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Chemical  Physics,  m  Geography  the  prescnbed  text-books  are  Lovell's 
Greography,  and  Keith  on  the  Globes.  In  Algebra,  the  prescribed  text-book  is  Sangster  s 
Algebra ;  but  any  other  work  that  treats  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  Sanester,  will  do 
equally  well,  for  example : — Colenso's  Algebra.  In  Mensuration,  Sangster^  treatise  is 
sanctioned  for  the  Normal  School ;  and  the  work  in  the  Irish  National  series,  for  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Either  of  those  may  be  studied.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  recommend  candidates  for  first  class  Certificates  to  consult  Haughton's  Manual 
of  Mechanics,  and  Tomlinson's  Rudimentary  Mechanics.  Some  portions  of  the  former  of 
these  works  are  too  advanced  for  the  generality  of  candidates;  but  a  judicious  student,  by 
omitting  sections  in  which  advanced  mathematics  are  used,  may  derive  much  benefit  from 
a  perusai  of  the  other  parts.  Candidates  for  Second  Class  Certificates  may  consult  Peck's 
Ganot,  and  the  chapter  in  Tomlinson's  Mechanics  on  the  Mechanical  Powers. 

"In  Chemical  Physics,  the  chapter  in  Peck's  Ganot.  which  treats  of  Light,  Heat,  and 
Electricity,  will  be  found  sufficient." 

Education  Office,  January,  1873. 
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List  of  Certificates  awarded  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  at 
*THE  SPECLiL  Examination  in  May,  and  by  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction AND  THE  County  and  City  Boards  of  Examiners,  at  the  July 
AND  December  Examinations,  1871. 


Alexander,  William. 
BtuTowB,  Frederick. 
Clapp,  David  P. 
Gk)raon,  Nathaniel 
Hilliard,  Thomas. 
Kidd,  William  G. 


Examination  in  May. 

FnisT  Class  A. 

Little  Bobert 
Miller,  John  R. 
MoOaig,  Donald. 
MoOaiudand,  William  J. 
McFaul,  John  H. 


July  Examinations. 


McKinnon,  Donald  J. 
Bobs,  Geom  W. 
Somenet,  John  B. 
Tilley,  William  E. 
Willis,  Bobert. 


By  the  Council  of  Public  Insteuction. 

MaUs. 

FiBST  Class  A. 
Name.  Coimty. 

Cameron,  John Grey. 

♦Hay,  Andrew Perth. 

♦Ross,  A.  W Middlesex. 

Ross,  W.  H Middlesex. 

FiBST  Class  C. 

McTavish,  P Waterloo. 

♦Rae,  A.  M York. 

Thompson,  J.  C Middlesex. 

Tod,  A Middlesex. 

WoodhuU,  T.  B. Middlesex. 

By  niB  County  and  City  Boards. 

MaUs. 

Second  Class  A. 

Byam,  J.  W Ontario. 

Caldwell,  William Brant. 

Cameron,  John Grey. 

dimming,  William Huron. 

Dafoe,  John  Wesley..... Hastings,  North. 

Finn,  Thomas Hastings,  North. 

Girardot,  Ernest, Essex. 

McClelland,  Rolwrt Linoohi. 

McCormack,  Samuel  S. .  .Peel. 
McKerrall,  Theophilus. .  Kent. 

McTaggart,  Anf^s. Lambton. 

O'Connor,  William Middlesex. 

Ross,  Niles Prescott  and  Rus- 

sea 
Thompson,  JohnR  J... York. 
Woodhull,  T.  B Middlesex. 

Second  Class  B. 

Bell,  Walter Bruce. 

Benson,  James  H Prince  Edward. 

Bowerman,  OomeUus... Perth. 

Brown,  Arthur Leeds  and    Gren- 

ville. 

Campbell,  John  O Norfolk. 

Comerford,  William York . 

Crawford,  Duncan. Middlesex. 

East,  Cornelius Middlesex. 

Elliott,  William  H. Elgin. 

Normal  School  Stud«utB. 


Na^ie.  Connty. 

Foster,  Samuel Huron. 

Garrett,  Glenholm Prescott  and  Rus- 
sell. 

Gordon,  John Wellington. 

Gronnan,  Constantine  W.  .Renfrew. 

Hall,  RichardD Bruce. 

Hall,  William  H Bruce. 

Hammond,  Thomas Norfolk* 

Hicks,  Samuel Huron. 

Howell,  William  S Prince  Edward. 

Johnson,  Duncan Middlesex. 

Leavitt,  T.  W.  "H Leeds   and  Gren- 

viUe. 

Minchin,  William  H Hastings,  North. 

Moore,  Henry,  J Chrey. 

McAlpine,  Neil Middlesex. 

McDonald,  Alexander. .  .Middlesex. 

McEachren,  Peter. Simcoe. 

McGregor,  Alex.  S Lanark. 

McKillop,  Alexander... Renfrew. 

McLean,  Peter Halton. 

McTavish,  Peter Waterloo. 

Nethery,  Stephen  B Plrince  Edward. 

Payhe,  Geoive, Perth. 

Phillips,  E.  G Renfrew. 

Pillar,  Edwin  W. Prescott  and  Rus- 
sell 

Poole,  George  V Perth. 

^thwell,  !l&njamin Perth. 

Sexsmith,  John  A Hastings,  North. 

Shanks,  Robert  P Halton. 

Sheehan,  John ;:. .Perth. 

Treadgold,  George York. 

Female, 
Second  Class  A. 

Reilly,   Ann Elgin. 

Ross,  Maggie Oxford 

Sboond  Class  B.  ^ 

Black,  Georgina Oxford. 

Dodds,   Ellen ; Middlesex. 

Eadus,  Abina  E Kent. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth. .  ..Middlesex. 

Johnstone  AnnaN Bruce. 

McCall,  Flora. Middlesex. 

McLachlin,  Annie Middlesex. 

McTayish,  Margaret..... Dundas. 
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December  Examinations. 


By  the  Council  of  Public  Insteuottok. 

Male, 

First  Class  A. 

Nftme.  Coanty. 

^Demeas,  John Middlesex. 

^Hands,  Jonathan  G. . .  .Haldimand. 

FiBST  Class  C. 

Brown,  Arthur Leeds  and  Gren- 

ville. 

'"'Dayis,  Percy  S Ontario. 

^Emerson,  Samuel Essex. 

*McCoU,  Malcobm  C Kent 

Female, 
First  Class  C. 
"i^Nugent,  Matilda Victoria. 

Bt  thb  Countt  akd  Crrr  Boabds. 

MaU, 

Sbcomd  Class  A. 

Abbott,  William  B York. 

Baird,   George Huron. 

Balfour,  John  P Ontario. 

Barnes,  Charles .*....  Lambton. 

Belfry,  William  J York. 

BeU,  Thomas  J Bruce. 

CampbeU,  Richard  G. . .  .York. 

Carson,  William  J York. 

Codirane,  Kobert Wellington. 

Cooley,  John  W. Grev. 

Cruikshank,  Robert Yoik. 

..   Demess,John  York. 

De wart,  Samuel  H. Peterborough. 

Duff,  Andrew Huron. 

Duggan,  Hugh Simooe. 

Duncan,  WiUiam Huron. 

Duncan,  William  A Carleton. 

Euart,  William  J, York. 

Ferguao^L,  James Huron. 

Ferguson,  John Simcoe. 

Frazer,  Thomas. Grey.  * 

Glenn,  James  M Elgin. 

Graham,  Peter  L Middlesex. 

Hammell,  David Hnron. 

Hands,  Jonathan  G York. 

HuU,  John  B York. 

Jewett,  Samuel  E York . 

Jamieaon,  Hugh  A Simcoe. 

Larkin,  George Simcoe. 

Mackie,  John  McD Perth. 

Maynard,  Roger, Wentworth. 

Moir,  Robert York. 

Morrison,  Donal4 York. 

Mulloy,  Charles  W York. 

McAlease,  William  V...P.  Edward. 

McCoU,  Malcolm  C York. 

McDermid ,  Andrew York. 

McGill,  Dugald York. 

*  Normal  School  Students. 


Name.  County. 

McGregor,  John  O Wentworth. 

Mclntyre,  George  A. . . .  .Waterloo . 
McKenzie,  Alexander... Middlesex. 

McFarlane,  Peter  A York. 

McLachlan,  Wm.  G Hastings. 

McLaughlin,  Thomas... York. 

Nixon,  James  N York. 

Nixon,  Samuel York. 

Oxenham,  Richard  J. . .  .Simcoe. 

Parlow,  Edwin Ottawa. 

Porter,  George  H. York. 

Rothwell,  Benjamin Perth. 

Scott,  W.    H Ontario. 

Sharman,  George York. 

Shearer,  Andrew Peterborou^. 

Sliter,  Alonzo York. 

Smith,  Geoige York. 

Smith,  Archibald Otfatwa. 

Stoddart,  David Huron. 

Stull,  J.  F.  A Wellington. 

Tom,  John  E York. 

Vanderwoort,Elgin  D. .  .York. 

Williams,  Samuel  O York. 

Wilson,  James  H WeUand. 

Sboobtb  Class  B. 

Amos,  William  T York. 

Andrew,  Archibald Carleton. 

Armstrong,  James  W... Peel.  ^ 

Baird,' John MiddlAx. 

Barr,  William Yoit 

Battel,  Elias York. 

Batohelor,  William  A... Brant 

Bell,  Ranald Haldimand. 

Blatchford,  George York. 

Bonnar,  Hector  A. Wellington. 

Boyle,  David Wellington. 

Bradley,  Greorge Hastings. 

Bradcn,  Thomas Peterborough. 

Brennan,  John Wellington. 

Cadman,  Asa  J Lennox  &  Adding- 

ton. 

Campbell,  John  O. Oxford. 

Campbell,  Louis  R. Elgin. 

Carrier,  Joseph Essex. 

Carson,  Joseph  T. Welland. 

Coleman,  Vincent  A.... Northumberland. 

Colton,  John  T York. 

Coltart,  John PeeL 

Cumming,  James Grey. 

Davis,  James  A. Wentworth. 

Donovan,  J Kent. 

Donovan,  Patrick Yort 

Dunham,  Jonathan York. 

Eedy,  John  W York. 

Farrow,  Asher Huron. 

French,  Gilbert NorUiumberiand. 

FuUarton,  Thomas Perth. 

Glass,  James Simcoe. 

Gould,  Abram Northumberland. 

Gordon,  William  A Middlesex. 

Graaley,  Robert  C Middlesex. 
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Name.  County. 

Hendenon,  Andrew..... Bruce. 
Henderson,  William ....  Northumberland. 

Hicks,  Eichard Kent. 

Hind,  William York. 

Hougb,  tf&hn  W Lennox  and   Ad- 

dington. 

Hotson,  Alexander Oxford. 

Hunter,  W.  J l^nfrew. 

Kxng'f  Joseph  H York. 

Knott,  Edpund Kent 

Lee,  Archibald Presoott  and  Rus- 

selL 

Lewis,  Francis  A. Brant. 

Little,  William Northumberland. 

Lockhart,  William Sii^coe. 

Mackay,  Adam  W Wellington. 

Malcolm,  Greorge York. 

Moir,  Andrei York. 

Molesworth,  Arthur Huron. 

Moore,  Robert  E Grey. 

McClelland,  William. . .  .Leeds  and  Grren- 

ville. 

McDowell,  Charles Simcoe. 

*Mc6um^  James Kent. 

McGirr,  James Prince  Edward. 

McKeUar,  Archd.  R Middlesex. 

McKinnon,  Archibald.  ..Wellington. 

McMillan,  Robert Wellington. 

McNichoU,  Eugene,  C. .  .York. 

McLean,  Gillean Middlesex . 

McQueen,  Alexander. .  .Kent. 

McRad,  Samuel Waterloo. 

Nairn,  David Wellington. 

Piatt,  Greorge  A Prince  Edward. 

Ranlon,  W.  K...., Simcoe. 

Robertson,  Neil Oxford. 

Ross,  John Halton. 

Rutherford,  Peter Kent 

Scealy,  Orlo Elgin. 

Shannon,  John Frontenac. 

Shaw,  Pringle Middlesex. 

Sheehan,  John. BEaldimand. 

Sims,  John  J Brant. 

Slater,  James York. 

Snelgrove,  John  S .Northumberland. 

Scott,  James Leeds   and  Gren- 

ville. 

Stephenson,  D.  E .Northumberland. 

Stout,  William Bruce. 

Sprague,  William  E Prince  Edward. 

Sullivan,  Cornelius  F... Perth. 

Switzer,  Charles  W Peel. 

Switzer,  Joseph PeeL 

Tate,  Thomas Lanark. 

Tubman,  Thomas. York. 

Wallace,  Alexander,  E..York. 
Walsh,  David,.., Durham* 

Female, 

Sboond  Class  A. 

Armstrong,  Martha York. 

Bemer,  Emma Elgin. 

Christie,  Amelia. London. 


Name.  Coxmty. 

Corrigan,  Annie  B London. 

Eraser,  Maggie Glengarry. 

Gillespie,  Julia  M York. 

Hopk^is,  Elizabeth London. 

Hume,  Annie York. 

Jack,  Jessie York. 

Knowles,  Lizzie York. 

Logan,  Catharine  B York. 

Norman,  Phoebe  E York. 

Rice,  Amelia York. 

RobertBon,ChriBtinaM.London . 
Yates,  Maggie London. 

Sboond  Class  B. 

Abbott,  Sarah  J Elgin. 

Armour,  .^nnie Brant 

Black,  Margaret York . 

Barbour,  A^es  E Perth. 

Bums,  Annie Ontario. 

Campbell,  Belle York. 

Caughell,  Annie Elgin. 

Cole,  Margaret  E Lincoln. 

Cull,  Margaret Wellington. 

Davis,  Emma Hamilton. 

DuvaU,  Margaret York. 

Ford,  Adelaide  J York. 

Greer,  Rosa York. 

Gwatkin,  Sarah.*. York. 

Hagarty,  Sara York. 

Hanninff,  Kate  A York. 

Hay,  It&rgaret Lambton. 

Hidde,  Alicia Ontario. 

Hunter,  Maggie  J York. 

Jackson,  Charlotte  H...York. 

Kay,  Martha York. 

Kennedy,  Alice  S Hamilton. 

Kennedy,  Anne Hamilton. 

Living,  Aima  M Ottawa. 

Lowther,  Eliza Lanark. 

Lumsden,  Louisa York. 

Main,  Elizabeth  F. York. 

Marrett,  Emily  C Middlesex. 

Mark,  Jessie York. 

Matthews,  Charlotte. . . .  York. 

Mills,  Mary York. 

Moscrip,  Ella Perth. 

McDowell,  Sarah  C Yoric. 

McFarlane,  Eliza. York. 

McGeary,  Eleanor Simcoe. 

McGregor,  Maggie  J....Glengan7. 

McLitMh,  Lnbella Oxford. 

Norman,  Annie  E York. 

Sinclairi  Isabella Bruce. 

Slooombe,  Annie York. 

Smith,  Eliza York. 

Thompson,  Ada  F York. 

Thome,  Mary Oxford. 

Werdon,  Evdine  O Prince  Edward. 

Wills,  Lizzie York. 

Wilson,  Lizzie York. 

Wilson,  Isabella Grey. 

Wise,  Rachel Elgm.  ^ 

Wright,  Sarah  J El^. 

Wo^lhouBe,  Fanny Ontwio, 
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List  of  Certificates  awarded  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  ash) 
BY  the  County  and  City  Boards  of  Examiners  at  the  July  and  De- 
cember Examinations,  1872. 

July  Examinations. 


By  thb  Council  of  Public  Instructiok. 

MaU. 

FiBST  Class  A. 

Name.  County. 

^Carson,  William  J Carleton. 

''^EmeTsoii,  Samuel Esaex. 

*Moe€«,  Clarke. Carleton 

FiBST  Class  B. 
'"'Birchard,  Isaac  J PeeL 

Cooley,  JohnW Perth. 

Dixon,  John Perth. 

♦Goodbow,  Alfred Perth. 

Mackie,  John  M Perth. 

♦Telford,  William  R..... Brace. 

Female. 

First  Class  B. 

♦Johnston,  Phoebe  J.... Toronto. 

By  thb  County  and  City  Boards. 

Male. 

Second  Class  A. 

Atter,  Samuel Lincohi. 

Bradshaw,  Wm.  C Simoflb. 

Brown,  Thomas  M Brant. 

Cook,  John  W Wentworth. 

Cornell,  Sandford  A.... Elgin. 

Davison,  John  L Toronto. 

Dickie,  John Essex. 

Dobbie,  John Welland. 

Doran,  Delph.  J Brant. 

Farewell,  «f erome Ontario. 

Ferguson,  Robert Grey, 

Foiguson ,  Robert Huron. 

Foy,  Joseph Kent. 

Goodbow,  Alfred Perth. 

Hall,  Thomas  A Brant. 

Hewson,  Alfred  J.^ Haldimand. 

Henstridge,  J.   W Frontenac. 

Hill,  Alexander  S.  D... Wellington. 

Houston,  John  A Carleton. 

Johnston,  Adam Dundas. 

.  Johnston,  William Lambton. 

Le  Vaux,  George  V...*.. Welland. 

Miller,  R.  W.. Huron, 

Mills,  Robert  P El^. 

Milden,  Geoige Pnnoe  Edward. 

Munn,  James  |H Frontenac. 

McCoU,  Duncan Middlesex. 

McDonald,  Donald Grey, 

McGroey,  Thomas Simooe. 

McKay,  Matthew Simooe. 

McLean,  John  A Simcoe. 

*  NomuJ  School  Studenta. 


Name.  County. 

NeiUy,  William Simooe.*  ' 

Potter,  Thomas Carleton. 

Reid,  John Dundas. 

Robb,  David Frontenac. 

Shannon,  John  H Simooe. 

Sprineer,  Amaadah  M... Elgin. 

Stan£sh,  Bell Peel. 

Stewart,  Duncan  A Middlesex. 

Sutherland,  Donald Simcoe. 

Sutherland,  Martin Huron. 

Talbot,  Richard Wellington. 

Telford,  Wm.  R Toronto. 

Thompson,  Robert  G... Lanark. 

White,  James Perth. 

Wood,  James  S Simcoe. 

Second  Class  B. 

Amoss,  James Middlesex. 

Anderson ,  A.  R.  J. Huron.       * 

Armstrong,  Moore Perth. 

Auley,  George Hastings,  North. 

Baltzer,  Solomon Essex. 

Bonny,  Alfred Toronto. 

Bowers,  Alfred  A Bruce. 

Bridgman,  Marcus  W. .  .Wentworth. 

Brown,  William York. 

Bryden,  John Kent 

Biish,  Edson Dundas. 

Cameron,  John Y  ictoria. 

Campbell,  Alex.  D Wellington. 

Campbell,  Archibald  G..Grey. 

Cassidy,  William Victoria. 

Chapman,  Greorge  F.... Norfolk. 
Chisholm,  Wellmgton  P.  Hastings,  South. 

Cook,  SamueL Leeds  and   6r^- 

ville. 

Copeland,  George Waterloo. 

Curts,  MichaeL Simcoe. 

Davidson,  Thomas  U... Wentworth.    • 

Davis,  Flavel Lincoln. 

Dixon,  John Perth. 

Donaldson,  John  H Perth. 

Duncan,  Goorge Elgin. 

Dunsmore,  Andrew Middlesex. 

Eberle,  Henry  A Ktot 

Edgecumbe,  George Northumberland. 

Eedy,  John  W Middlesex. 

Falconer,  Elias PeeL 

Gallivan,  Jeremiah Hastings,  South. 

Gerrie,  John Waterloo. 

Givens,  David  A. Frontenac 

Gould,  David  H. Simooe. 

Hamilton,  Creorge Perth. 

Harrison,  James Middlesex. 

Haws,  John  D Wellington. 

Henderson,  Anson. Ontario. 

Hewgill,  John Grey. 

Hicks,  WiUiam  T Prince  Edward. 
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Name.  County. 

Hipwell,  H.  T Simcoe. 

House,  Jeremiah  €r Elgin. 

Husband,  Heniy Halton. 

Jackson,  Alfred Wellington. 

Jamieson,  James Oarleton. 

Johnston,  Alex York. 

Johnston,  James Simcoe. 

Johnston,  Samuel  F.... Wellington. 

Kelley,  James Lincoln. 

Kniffht.  Charles  W Kent. 

MarMey,  Colin Dundas. 

Minshall,  Henry Kent. 

Morrison,  Malcolm Welland. 

Munro,  Duncan Elgin. 

Munro,  John Toronto. 

Munro,  William Oxford . 

McOarter,  John Lanark. 

McDonald,  Alex Elgin. 

McEachem,  Neil Victoria. 

McGrath,  John. Northumberland. 

Mcintosh,  Alexander. .  .Bruce. 

Mcintosh,  John. Olengarry. 

Mclntyre,  D.  A..  Victoria. 

McKinnon,  Allan Peel. 

McKee,  Alexander Ontario. 

McPhee,  Alexander Went  worth. 

McPhee,  H  ugh Wentworth. 

McQnarrie,  Hugh. Ontario . 

McTavish,  Alex.  A Middlesex. 

Patton,  William  W Oxford. 

Pattison,  Joseph  W Haldimand. 

Rae,  George  H Durham. 

Redick,  John  W Hastings,  South. 

Reed,  Michael Renfrew. 

Richardson,  Henry Victoria. 

Roberts,  George  R.  Perth. 

Robinson,  Joseph Lambton . 

Robinson,  TempletonC.  Bruce. 

Robbs,  John Frontenac. 

Rowe,  Edward  J Wellington. 

Roulston,*  Samuel Perih. 

RothweU,  Benjamin. . .  .Bruce. 

Ryan,  James Perth. 

Sheehan,  John Haldimand. 

Sherk,  William Waterloo. 

Sherry,  George  J Hastings,  South. 

Simmons,  George Lincoln. 

Snyder,  Edward. Ontario. 

Somervillo,  George  A... Perth. 

Stewart,  Andrew York. 

Stewart,  Daniel  A. Middlesex. 

Stillwell,  Nichoks Elgin. 

Stephens,  Edward  A.... Toronto. 

Taylor,  James Ontario. 

Unsworth,  Richard Wellington. 

Wilson,  John Huron. 

Wrigley,  George Waterloo. 

Youmans,  James  A Prince  Edward. 


FemaU, 

Secoxd  Class,  A. 

•    Name.  County. 

Boyle,  Jane London. 

Butterworth,  Maria  E.. Ottawa. 

Grant,  Catharinr    Haldimand. 

Hoshid,  Emma  O WeUand. 

Johnston,  Phoebe  J Toronto. 

Living,  Anna  M Ottawa. 

Main,  Elizabeth  F Hamilton. 

McMicking,  Christy  E. .  .Wentworth. 

Palmer,  lK)uisa Ontario. 

Ritchie,  Kate Brant. 

Simpson,  Jessie  A. London. 

Slbcombe,  Annie Hamilton. 

Smith,  RacheU Brant. 

Second  Class,  B. 

Allen,  Josephine Frontenac. 

Buchanan,  Christina... .Wellington. 

Campbell,  Ann Wellington. 

Campbell,  Annie.  Glengarry. 

Campbell,  Belle Toronto. 

Campbell,  Emily  F Wellington. 

Clark,  Mary Peterboro'. 

Drury,  Susan London. 

Ford,  Lucy  Agnes Perth. 

Grant,  Margaret Halton. 

Gwatkin,  Sarah Toronto. 

Hunter,  Maggie  Jane... Toronto. 

Jones,  Emma Wellington. 

Kennedy,  Eliza^ Carleton. 

Kirkland,  Maiy  R Toronto. 

Lumsden,  Louisa Toronto. 

Math^s,  Charlotte  E. .  .Toronto. 

Mills,  Mary Kent. 

O'Grady,  Mary  J Hamilton. 

Pentland,  Jane  M Wentworth. 

Purves,  Agnes Brant. 

Rowe,  Sarah  J Toronto. 

Russel,  Maggie Oxford. 

Scatchard,  Jane  W Middlesex. 

Scott,  Amelia Peterboro'. 

Sims,  Amelia Toronto. 

Slack,  Mary  F Glengarry. 

Smith,  Janet Middlesex. 

Smith,  Mary  Jane Peterboro'. 

Skinner,  Isabella  J Middlesex. 

Stewart,  Barbara  F Toronto. 

Stirton,  Annie Hamilton. 

Somerville,  H  arriet Toronto. 

Thexton,  Mary  Ellen... Victoria. 

Wardell,  Joanna London. 

Wallace,  Lavinia  M Wellington. 

Wills,  Lizzie Toronto. 

WooUard,  Charlotte Frontenac. 

Wright,  Anna Hastings,  South. 

Young,  Jane  F Wellington. 


Decembeb  Examinations. 


By  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
MaU. 
FiBST  Class  A. 
Brown,  Arthur Leeds. 


*Somerville,  G.  A Perth. 

Female. 

^living,  Anna Ottawa. 

*  Nonnm]  School  Stud«nta. 
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Ftbst  Clash  B. 
MaU. 
Cooley,  Robert... Peel. 

By  thk  County  and  City  Boards. 

MaU. 

Second  Class  A. 

Name.  County. 

Anderson,  Peter  J Hastings,  North. 

Barber,  Albert York. 

Campbell,  Walter  R....Welland. 

Emerson,  Wm.  J Victoria. 

Gripton,  Charles  McP.  .Brant. 

Harvey,  Wmu  B Grey. 

Henderson,  Anson  G... Ontario. 

Jones,  James  L. Victoria. 

Muckie,  John Kent 

Orr,  Robert  K Durham. 

Pedley ,  Charles  S Northumberland. 

Reiner,  William London. 

Richardson,  Henry Victoria. 

Robinson,  Templeton  C.Grey. 
Somerville,  G^eorge  A... Toronto. 

Sboond  Class  B. 

Badger,  William Toronto. 

Baird,  John  R Ontario. 

Bennett,  George Norfolk. 

Braithwaite,  \^illiam...Tork. 
Byington,  Edwin  L. . .  .Kent 
Campbell,  Geoige  W...Grey.  4 

Campbell,  John Wellington. 

Carroll,  Wm Wellington. 

Coetin,  Richard Brant 

Courtlandt,  N.  H Norfolk. 

Cowan,  Richard Brant 

Duncan,  Edward Carletori. 

Elliott,  John Victoria. 

Farrer,  Homer Carleton. 

Ferrie,  James Wentworth. 

Fletcher,  Morris  J Toronto. 

Grardiner,  Samuel  A Hastings,  South. 

Hart,  Edward Victoria. 

Irwin,  John Hastings,  South. 

Jelly,  David  F Middlesex. 

Kantel,  Frederick Durham. 


Name.  County. 

Keenan,  David  P Carleton. 

Laird,  James  W Perth. 

Law,  David  W Wellington. 

Le  Febvre,  John  M. . . . .  Toronto . 

Mavety,  Albert. ToriL. 

Mavety,  Alexander York. 

Morrison,  Hugh York. 

Murphy,  Alexander Brant. 

McCulloch,  Kenneth.... York. 
McEachran,  Duncan.... Wellington. 

McEachem^Peter Victoria. 

McGregor,  William York. 

McKay,  Angus Oxford. 

McKay,  John  S Oxford. 

McKay,  Donald York. 

McMain,  Charles Simooe. 

McRae,  Roderic York. 

Smith,  William  H Bruce. 

Sheply,  T.  0 Perth. 

Stanley,  Uriah  M Middlesex. 

Tudhope,  Robert Peterborough. 

Wightman,  E.  G Huron. 

Wood,  William  8 Norfolk. 

Young,  Robert Brace. 

Female, 
Sbcond  Class  A. 
Sims,  Amelia York. 

Sboond  Class  B. 

Anderson,  Janet Grey. 

Armstrong,  Isabella. ....  Lennox  ^  Adding- 

ton. 
Armstrong,  Maud  M. . .  .Lennox  &  Adding- 
•  ton. 

Belf our,  Harriette Lennox  &  Adding- 

ton. 

Campbell,  Annie  G Grey. 

Gray,  Annie  A York. 

Helliwell,  Sarah York. 

Hunter,  Maggie  J York. 

Living,  Elisa. Ottawa. 

Overend,  Elizabeth  M. .  .York. 

Somerville,  Harriet York. 

Stewart,  Barbara York. 

Wallace,  Eunice Victoria. 
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APPENDIX  G. 

LIST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 
James  A.  McLellan^  M.A.,  L.L.D.  ;   J.  M.  Baohan,  M.  A. ;    S.  Arihur  Marling,  M.A. 


LIST  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 


NAME. 


JUHISDICTION. 


Arthur  W.  Rosa 

Alexander  McNanghton 

Rev.  Wm.  Feignson,  A.  M. 

Thomas  Orton  Steele , 

Rot.  Thomas  Garrett 

Rev.  John  May,  M.  A 

Rev.  Gteorge  Blair,  M.  A 


Roheit  Kmney,  M.  D. 
William  R.  Bigg 


Henry  Lloyd  Black,  M.  A. . . 
Rev.  £.  H.  Jenkyns,  M.  A. 

John  Agnew,  M.  D ., 

FrederidE  Burrows.. . . .'       . 


*  J.  W.  Dafoe  . . 
John  Johnston . . 
Gilbert  D.  Piatt. 
Edward  Scarlett. 


John  J.  Tilley. 


John  Coyle  Brown 

James  H.  Knight 

Henry  Reasdn 

James  McBrien 

James  Hodgsou 

David  Fotheringham  . . . 
Donald  J.  McKmnon  . . . 

Rev.  Wm.  McKee 

James  C.  Morgan,  M.  A. 
Robert  Little 


Joseph  H.  Smith 

Michael  Joseph  KeUy,  M.  D 

John  B.  Somerset 

James  H.  Ball,  M.  A 

Richard  Haroourt,  M.  A 

James  J.  Wadsworth,  M.  A,  M.  B. 
William  Oarlyle 


Thomas  Pearoe 

A.  Dingwall  Fordyce. 
Rev.  James  Kilgour.. 


Glengarry  and  Town  of  Cornwall. .  Alexandria. 

Stormont. Newington. 

Dundas Winchester. 

Prescott L'Orignal. 

RuBselL Bearbrook. 

Carleton Ottawa. 

Leeds,  &c..  No.   3.   and  Town  of 

Prescott Prescott. 

do  No.  2 Brockville. 

do  No.  1,  and  Town  of 

Brockville Brockville. 

Lanark  and  Town  of  Perth Perth. 

Renfrew Pembroke. 

Frontenac Kingston. 

Lennox  &  Addington  and  ^Town  of 

Napanee Napanee. 

Hastings,  No.  1 Madoc. 

do        No.  2.  . .' BeUeville. 

Prince  Edward Picton. 

Northumberland  &  Town  of  Co- 

bour^ Cobourg. 

Durham  and  Towns  of  Bowmanville 

and  Port  Hope Bowmanville. 

Peterborough Peterborough. 

E.  Victoria  and  Town  of  Lindsay. . .  Lindsay. 

W.      do Lindsay. 

Ontario Raglan. 

S.  York  Yorkville. 

N.  York Aurora. 

Peel Brampton. 

S.  Simooe ^.  Clover  Hill. 

N.  Simooe  and  Town  of  Barrie Barrie. 

Halton  and  Towns  of  Milton  and 

Oakville Acton. 

Wentworth Ancaster. 

Brant  and  Town  of  Brantf ord Brantford. 

Lincoln St.  Catharines. 

Welland Thorold. 

Haldimand,  York. 

Norfolk  and  Town  of  Simcoe Simeoe. 

Oxford  and  Towns  of  IngersoU  and 

Tilsonburg Woodstock. 

Waterloo  and  Town  of  Berlin Berlin. 

N.  Wellington Fergus. 

S.  do         Guelph, 


POST  OFFICE. 


*ProyisionaI  Inspector.) 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS— Oon^ititwsd. 


NAME. 


Thomas  €k>idon 

William  Ferguson 

WiUiam  Alexander. 

JohnR.  Miller 

Archibald  Dewar 

Richard  V.  Langdon. . . 

Benjamin  Freer 

S.  P.  Groat 

John  C.  Glashan 

A.  F.  Butler 

Edmund  B.  Harrison  . . 
George  W.  Ross,  M.  P. 

John  Brebner 

Theodule  Girardot. 


James  BelL  , 


Rev.  James  Porter 

A.  Macallum,  M.  A 

Professor  N.  F.  Dupuis 

J.  B.  Boyle 

Rev.  H.  J.  Bothwick,  M.  A 

John  Johnson 

W.  H.R08S 

Rev.  A.  McColl 

Rev.  George  Bell,  B.  A \  . 

Rev.  Robert  Rodgeiy 

Rev.  James  Herald 

Rev.  W.  B.  Evans 

Rev.  J.  B.  Muir,  M.  A 

Rev.  Robert  Torrance 

John  Rodgers , 

Rev.  Thomas  Henderson 

James  Stratton , 

J.  M.  Piatt,  M.  D 

John  H.  Comfort,  M.  D 

Rev.  D.  Waters,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  D. . 

Rev.  George  Cuthbertson. 

Rev.  Ephroim  Patterson 

G.  H.  Smith 

J.  C.  Patterson..  .• 

Hugh  McKay,  D.  M 


JURISDICTION. 


POST  OFFICE. 


N.  Grey  and  Town  of  Owen  Sound.  Owen  Sound. 

S.  do      Prioeville. 

Perth Stratford. 

S.  Huron  and  Town  of  Goderich. . .  Goderich. 

N.      do    Seaforth. 

E.  Bruce  and  Townof  Walkerton. .  Walkerton. 

W.     do      Kincardine. 

E.  Middlesex London. 

W.     do       andTownof  Strathioy.iStrathroy. 

Elgin St.  Thomas 

Kent 

Lambtouy  No.  1  

do        No.  2,  and  Town  of  Samia  Samia. 
Essex,  No.  1,  and  Town  of  Sand- 
wich   

do        No.  2,  and  Town  of  Am 

herstburg , 

City  of 


Ridgeto^ 
Strathroy. 


Sandwich. 


Town  of . 


Oxley. 

Toronto. 

Hamilton. 

Kingston. 

London. 

Ottawa. 

Belleville. 

Bothwell. 

Chatham. 

Clifton. 

Collingwood. 

Dundas. 

Durham. 

Gait 

Guelph. 

Niagara. 

Pans. 

Peterborough. 

|Picton. 

St.  Catharines. 

ISt  Marys. 

1st.  Thomas. 

Stratford. 

Whitby. 

Windsor. 

Woodstock. 
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APPENDIX  HL 

THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S  VISIT  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPART- 

MENT,  OCTOBER,   1872. 

Among  the  most  pleasxurable  incidents  connected  with  pablio  and  social  life  in  Ontario^ 
none  has  equalled  that  of  the  recent  aaspicions  visit  of  His  Excellency  the  Goveroor  General 
to  its  capital.  The  Earl  of  Dofferin,  as  the  Representative  of  the  Sovereign,  has  indeed 
even  more  than  realized  the  ideal  among  all  classes  of  Canadian  people  of  what  the  Repre- 
sentative should  be,  not  only  in  the  execution  of  his  civil  duties  thus.mr,  but  also  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  popular  and  social  functions  of  his  high  office.  These  features  of  His  Excel- 
lency's duties  are  confessedly  among  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  which  he  can  be  called 
upon  to  discharge.  And  yet,  by  common  consent,  it  was  felt  that  he  has  not  only  performed 
them  during  his  recent  visit  to  Toronto  with  rare  tact  and  discretion,  but  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  incising  into  them  a  heartiness  (or,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  a  graceful  <<  natu- 
rabess,"  which  was  most  pleasant  and  winning.  In  doing  so  it  was  also  felt  that,  apart  from 
the  Governor  General's  own  bonhommie  and  good  sense,  there  was  imparted  to  the  whole  of 
His  Exoellencj*s  movements  and  utterances  an  irresistible  grace  and  charm  by  the  presence 
and  participation  in  them  of  the  Countess  of  Duffisrin.  Gifted  evidently  with  great  amiability 
of  disposition,  Her  Excellency  blended  with  it  a  graciouaness  of  manner  which  won  all  hearts, 
and  gave  to  Lord  Dufferin's  official  visits  somewhat  of  that  pleasant  impressiveneas  which  the 
condescension  of  a  personal  visit  of  the  Sovereign  would  produce. 

Thus  much  of  the  personal  and  social  aspects  of  His  Excellency *s  visits.  These  after  all 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  pleasant  and  lasting  in  their  effects ;  but  yet  there  is  another 
and  higher 'aspect  in  which  we  should  like  to  view  them. 

There  are  many  who  remember  with  unmbgled  satisfaction  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  the  late  lamented  Lord  Elgin  ^identified  hmself  with  the  benevolent  and  educational 
enterprises  of  the  Province  in  his  day,  and  sought,  both  by  his  presence  and  eloquent  advo- 
cacy of  their  interests,  to  promote  their  growth  and  development  among  i^.  For  many  years 
after  his  retirement  from  Canada,  the  moral  and  social  effects  of  his  popular  advocacy  of  these 
great  interests  wore  felt.  And  to  his  oft^repeated  reference  to  the  progress  of  our  educational 
system,  in  his  many  speeches  and  addresses  in  England  and  Scotland,  are  we  to  this  day,  to  a  great 
extent,indebtedfor  its  popularity  abroad.  Hebr|^ht  the  subject  proaunently  before  the  English 
and  general  public,  and  ^us  awakened  an  int^^t  in  it, — as  an  explnment  in  colonial  govern- 
ment and  education — which  leading  statesmen  in  England  have  since  shown  in  their  desire  to 
learn  something  more  definitely  of  by  personal  inquii^  or  through  royal  commissions. 

Lord  Dufferin  has  happily  sought  to  render  a  like  service  to  the  Province,  and  in  doing 
90  to  give  the  full  weight  of  lus  personal  opinion  and  experience  in  this  matter.  He  has  not 
been  content  (as  he  himself  expressed ^it)  to  accept  for  an  acquaintance  with  our  system  of 
education  mere  popular  report,  or  even  the  official  reports  of  others,  but  he  has  endeavoured 
by  personal  inquiry  aud  investigation  to  make  himseLP  acquainted  with  its  leading  principles 
and  so  to  master  its  details  as  to  be  enabled  to  learn  its  quality  and  to  estimate  its  value  to  the 
country.  Not  only  has  he  obtained  and  examined  the  official  reports  on  Education  in  Ontario, 
but,  as  an  instance  of  his  desire  not  simply  to  content  himself  with  a  mere  formal  visit  (as 
was  customary  with  others  of  bis  predecessors,)  to  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  the 
city,  we  may  mention  that  he  paid  at  least  two  visits  each  to  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
to  the  Education  Department,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  spent  nearly  two  hours  on  his  first 
\dsit  and  thpee  on  his  second.  Not  only  did  he  inspect  with  interest  the  various  departments 
of  these  institutions,  but  he  asked  such  practical  questions  in  regard  to  what  was  shown  him 
and  sought  such  illustrations  of  the  practical  utility  of  what  he  aaw,  that  he  was  able  in  his 
own  mind  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  value,  or  to  judge  of  their  adaptation  to  the  ends  sought 
to  be  attained.  '  In  doing  this,  His  Excellency  showed  a  tact  and  discrimination  which  was 
remarkable,  and  yet  a  courtesy  as  well  as  deference  to  those  he  addressed  which  (as  coming 
from  the  Queen's  Representative,  and  also  the  highest  civil  officer  in  the  Dominion)  was  most 
pleasing  and  graceful. 
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In  all  this  the  Goyeroor  General  has  shown  the  ram  sagacity  and  keen  praoticai  wisdcHn 
of  a  statesman  and  ruler.  Not  content  merely  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  with  even  jnsdoe, 
and  to  preside  with  impartial  dignity  over  the  interests  of  the  Dominion,  or  to  liye  in  semi- 
official and  el^ant  seclusion  among  the  people  whose  affairs  he  has  been  appointed  to  adrnk 
ister,  he  has  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  important,  and,  to  him,  most  pleasing  duty  d 
acquainting  himself  with  those  affairs  and  interests.  He  has  sought  to  obtain  his  information 
in  regard  to  important  branches  of  social  science  in  this  new  country  direct  and  finom  the  most 
reliable  sources.  By  personal  inquiry  and  an  inspection  of  the  material  evidences  of  tk 
agricultural,  mechanical,  industrial  and  educational  progress,  and  Christian  benevolent  enter 
prise  which  were  presented  to  him,  the  Governor-General  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  ihu 
practical  information  which  will  enable  him  to  form  a  clear  and  definite  judgment  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Province,  an  opinion  on  the  praoticai  character  <tf  its  institutions — and  aa  esti- 
mate of  the  number  and  efficacy  of  those  great  instruments  of  national  progress  and  ealightCB 
ment,  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  the  sagacity  of  our  statesmen  and  the  CImstiaD 
philanthopy  of  our  people  have  put  into  operation. 

Of  the  opinion  which  His  Excellency  has  formed  of  our  educational  system  and  institu- 
tutions  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  utterance  on  several  occasions.  Of  these,  howevia,  we 
will  only  select  two — one  in  regard  to  his  estimate  of  our  system  of  popular  education,  and  tlif 
other  in  regard  to  the  Educational  Institutions  of  Toronto.  On  the  oocasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  Educational  Department  of  Ontario,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the  students  of 
the  Normal  School,  he  said : — 

'*  I  had  felt  some  anxiety  and  interest  to  become  acquainted  with  what  I  had  understood 
to  be  one  of  the  best  systems  of  education  in  the  world,  and  I  must  now  express  my  com^dete 
satisfaction  with  what  I  have  witnessed." 

On  leaving  the  Educational  Department,  Lord  Dufferin  also — 

'*  Expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in  the  inspection  of  the  establishment, 
which,  he  said,  was  equalled  by  few  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  remarked  that  its  founders 
had  built  themselves  a  lasting  monument." 

In  regard  to  the  educational  institutions  of  Toronto,  His  Excellency,  on  leaving  Toronto, 
directed  Gol.  Fletcher,  his  Secretary,  to  address  a' formal,  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Hi« 
Worship  ttie  Mayor  of  the  City,     in  that  letter  Col.  Fletcher  says : — 

**  Although  th<t  Governor-General's  stay  has  been  far  shorter  than  he  could  have  wished. 
His  Excellency  has  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  principal  institutions  of  the 
town,  and  he  cannot  adequately  describe  the  sati^action  he  has  experienced  in  observing  ^e 
admirable  footing  upon  wnich  they  are  established.  Those  devoted  to  educational  purposeii 
have  especially  attracted  Us  attention,  as  bei^equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  with  which  be 
is  acquainted."  ^ 

Apart  from  the  seat  and  novelty  of  such  a  visit  and  enquiry  in  a  new  country  (whicls 
are,  no  doubt,  congenial  to  Lord  DuffBrin's  tastes),  we  think  we  have  indicated  some  at  lea^t 
of  the  motives  which  have  induced  His  Excellency  (as  did  Lord  Elgin)  to  devote  so  much 
care  and  attention  to  acquire  the  vUuable  information  which  he  has  obtained  in  his  visits  to 
the  western  parts  of  this  Province. 

There  are  also  abundant  evidences  in  Lord  Dufferin's  impromptu  and  yet  studied  utter- 
ances, that  he  has  not  undertaken  hb  important  duties  without  at  least,  an  extensive  prelimL 
nary  study  of  our  past  history,  and  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  resources  and  capabih- 
ties  of  the  Provinces  in  the  Dominion.  Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  make  maoj 
extracts  from  those  speeches,  but  the  nature  of  this  periodical  compels  us  to  restrict  ouraeWe- 
to  a  record  of  His  Excellency's  visits  to  the  educational  institutions.  This,  from  the  grett 
interest  of  the  subject  we  have  made  as  Ml  as  possible;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  the  admirable  reports  of  those  visits  published  in  the  OMfe,  Mail  and  Leadv 
newspapers. 
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1.  VISIT  TO  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  FOR  ONTARIO. 

Lord  Dufferin  on  Canadian  Education. 

Their  ExoelleDcies  the  Governor-General  and  the  Countess  of  Dufferin,  acoompanied  by 
Col.  Fletcher,  visited  the  Educational  Department  on  the  16th  inst.  The  vice-r^al  party 
iras  received  at  the  principal  entrance  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryerson ]  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  Dr.  Hodgins ;  very  Rev.  Dean  Grasett,  Chairman ; 
and  the  following  additional  members  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction : — The  Most  Rev. 
the  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  Rev.  Dr.  Jennings,  Hon.  William  McMaster. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  also  in  attendance  and  were  presented  to  their  Excellencies  in 
the  vestibule : — The  Hon.  Attorney-General  Crooks,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  the  Very  Reverend  Yicar-Gexieral  Jamot,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crinan,  of  Stratford;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Davies,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School.  Their  Excellencies  were  then  conducted 
into  the  Theatre,  in  the  body  of  ^j^gIl  the  children  of  the  Model  School  were  assembled,  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School  occ^ying  the  gallery.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  Theatre  were 
the  words  '^  God  save  the  Queen,"  enclosed  in  a  border  of  coloured  maple  leaves,  the  work  of 
Dr.  May,  Chief  of  the  Depository  Department,  aided  by  some  young  ladies  &om  the  Model 
^School.  On  the  front  of  the  gallery,  facing  the  stage,  was  the  Governor-General's  motto 
"  Per  mas  reciaSy'  in  green  maple  leaves.  Over  this  was  the  word  *'  Welcome,"  in  autumn 
maple  leaves,  and  surmounting  all  wm  the  crown  in  flowers.  The  decorations  inside  the 
Theatre  were  the  work  of  the  young  mdies  of  the  Normal  School,  under  the  direction  of 
William  Armstrong,  Esq.,  C.  E.,  Drawing  Master. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Governor-General,  all  the  pupils  rose,  and  led  by  Mr.  Sefton,  sang 
the  National  Anthem,  which,  in  common  with  the  subsequent  selections,  was  performed  in  a 
manner  which  did  great  credit  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher  of  music,  and  to  the  aptitiide  of 
the  scholars.  The  Chief  Superintendent,  Deputv  Superintendent,  and  members  of  the 
Council  then  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  dais,  and  the  Dean  of  Toronto  read  the  following 
address : — 

"  To  hi^Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  K.P.,  K  C.B.,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  &o.,  &o.,  &c. 

*'  May  it  please  yotir  Excellency  : 

**  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  unison  with  all 
classes  of  our  fellow  subjects,  most  cordially  welcome  you  and  the  Countess  of  Dufferin  to  the 
country  first  selected  as  a  home  by  the  United  Empire  {loyalists  of  America,  and  to  this  seat 
of  our  educational  operations.  We  welcome  your  Excellency  not  only  as  the  honoured 
representative  of  our  beloved  Sovereign,  as  an  experienced  statesman  and  accomplished  scholar, 
bat  as  a  known  and  earnest  labourer  in  the  cause  of  national  education. 

<'  To  us  as  a  body,  since  1846,  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  establishing  the  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  framing  the  r^ulations  for  the  management  of 
the  Public  and  High  Schools,  selecting  the  text  books  and  books  for  prizes,  and  free  libraries, 
while  one  of  our  number  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  and  administer  the  school  law  and , 
regulations.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  devise  and  develop  a  system  of  sound  universal  education 
on  Christian'principles,  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  affectionate  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  attach- 
ment to  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  In  this  great  work  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  pro- 
tection and  support  of  successive  Administrations  and  Parliaments,  without  respect  to  party, 
and  with  the  friendly  co-operation  of  all  religious  persuasions.  The  schools  under  the  Educa- 
tion Department  have  increased  to  the  number  of  4,703,  and  the  pupils  in  them  to  the  number 
of  454,616  ;  the  school  accommodations,  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  methods 
and  efficiency  of  teaching,  have  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  schools  and  pupils, 
and  the  amoant  provided  last  year  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  almost  entirely  by  voluntary 
local  rates,  was  $2,326,808,  being  an  increase  on  that  of  the  preceding  year  of  $210,604. 
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"  We  trast  and  devoutly  pray  that  your  residenoe  in  Canada  may  be  agreeable  both  to 
your  Exoellenoy  and  Lady  Duflenn,  and  that  your  adminiBtration  of  the  Govemm^l  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  classes  and  sections  of  the  Dominion. 

"  Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario. 

"  H.  J.  Grasbtt, 
«*  1 6ih  October,  1 872,  Chairman. " 

His  Excellency  replied  verbally,  as  follows  : — *'  Gentlemen,— In  the  first  place  I  mast 
express  to  you  my  very  great  regret  that  I  have  not  been  as  punctual  in  meeting  jou 
here  as  I  could  have  wished,  but  unfortunately  we  missed  our  way,  and  have  been  conse- 
quently delayed.  The  address  with  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  present  me 
contains  not  only  most  kind  expressions  of  welcome  to  myself  and  Lady  Dufferin,  on  our 
arrival  in  this  locality,  but  it  also  resumes  in  a  few  pregnant  sentences  the  general  natore 
of  your  labours,  and  the  satisfactory  results  which  have  flowed  from  them.  In  the  first 
place,  therefore,  I  have  to  thank  you,  both  on  Lady  Duflerin's  part  and  on  my  own,  for 
those  kind  expressions  with  which  you  have  greeted  us.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  indeed 
a  very  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  feel  that,  in  coming  to  this  place,  we  have  been  welcomed 
by  those  who  represent  one  of  the  most  useful  and  one  of  the  most  successful  institutions 
in  Toronto.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  to  congratulate  you  upon  those  references  which 
you  have  been  able  to  make  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  fruit  of  your  endeavours.  I  can 
well  understand  that,  to  those  who  have  watched  the  gradual  growth  and  extension  of 
such  an  establishment  as  this,  it  must  be  delightfuMk)  reflect  that  from  hence  there  have 
been  year  by  year  poured  forth  in  every  direction,  and  to  every  distant  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, pupils  who  in  their  turn  have  become  teachers  in  their  several  departments,  and 
have  spread  abroad  that  sound  education  and  well-directed  system  of  instruction  which 
they  hiave  acquired  within  your  wails.  I  am  well  aware  that,  until  a  very  reoentperiod, 
your  Sflbrts  have  been  a  good  deal  hindered  by  the  want  of  proper  class-books.  That  de- 
fect, thanks  to  the  efforts,  I  understand^  of  one  of  your  members,  has  been  amply  supplied, 
and  I  believe  that  the  class-books  of  Toronto  are  now  equal  to  any  which  can  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  I  am  also  happy  to  think  that  I  see  before  me  a  gentleman  throngh 
whose  strenuous  efforts  here  and  energetic  exertions  in  visiting  the  various  countrieB  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  examining  the  different  systems  which  have  been  pursued  on  Ihe  con- 
tinent of  America,  a  method  of  instruction  has  been  introduced  into  Canada  which  pro- 
bably resumes  in  itself  all  that  is  good  in  the  various  systems  to  be  found  elsewhere.  But 
to  myself  especially,  who,  in  Ireland,  have  been  accustomed  to  live  in  the  midst  of  reli- 
gious contention,  and  where  education  is  itself  the  battle-field  upon  which  the  conflicting 
denominations  encounter  each  other  with  the  greatest  acrimony,  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  have  met  here  to-day  the  distinguished  representatives  of  so  many  different  religious 
communions,  and  I  must  say  it  sp^k]|s  very  ravourably  for  the  liberality  of  sentiment  and 
for  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  this  country  that  this  should 
be  the  case.  In  this  respect  also,  gentlemen,  you  have  my  hearty  sympathy.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  disgraceful  thing  that,  in  the  great  contention  which  we  are 
waging  with  ignorance,  aud  consequently  with  crime,  the  various  religious  denominations 
of  Europe  should  not  have  yet  learnt  to  put  aside  their  jealousies  and  combine  in  so 
catholic  a  causa  I  can  only  say,  in  addition  to  the  few  observations  with  which  I  have 
ventured  to  trouble  you,  that  since  my  arrival  in  Canada  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  found 
myself  in  a  building  which  seems  to  combine  in  so  favourable  a  d^ee  all  the  necessary 
mechanical  appliances  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  ;  nor,  indeed,  to  judge  by  the 
intelligent  and  smiling  faces  of  the  numerous  pupils  before  me,  have  I  ever  seen  more 
promising  materials  on  which,  indeed,  gentlemen,  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  ex- 
pend your  energies  and  time.  Again  thanking  you  for  the  kind  reception  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  give  to  Lady  Dufferin  and  myself,  I  would  conclude  by  wishing  you,  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  the 'Utmost  success  and  prosperity  in  the  time  to  come,  and 
I  trust  that  each  succeeding  year  may  enable  you  to  extend  the  sphere  of  your  beneficent 
labours.*' 

His  Excellency's  remarks  were  greeted  at  their  conclusion  with  loud  applause. 

The  Model  School  pupils  then  saqg  "  Hurrah  for  Canada.''    This  was  followed  by 
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Moore's  ''  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer/'  sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  N'ormal  School  in  the 
^llery ;  after  which  the  juniors  sanR  another  piece,  the  one  selected  this  time  being  "  The 
Sea  is  England's  Glory."  His  Excellency  expressed  the  pleasure  which  the  performance 
had  afforded  him. — ^The  Rev.  Dr.  Davies  called  for  throe  '^  right  loyal  "  cheers  for  the 
Queen,  which  were  given  with  enthusiasm,  that  did  not  flag  in  the  three  cheers  for  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Dufferin  which  followed 

His  Excellency  then  requested  the  authorities  of  the  School  to  be  good  enough  to 
give  a  holiday  to  all  its  papils  of  both  sexes,  which  was  given,  and  also  at  his  request  to 
the  employes  of  the  Education  Department     (Loud  applause.) 

The  following  officials  of  the  department  were  then  presented  to  their  Excellencies 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent : — Messrs.  Alexander  Marling,  F.  J.  Taylor, 
J.  T.  R  Stinson,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  and  W.  E.  Hod^ns  ;  the  following  of  the  Depository 
section  were  presented  : — Dr.  S.  P.  May,  Messrs.  H.  M.  Wilkinson,  E.  B.  Cope,  G.  Bar- 
ber, S.  A.  May,  R  J.  Bryce,  R  Winstanley,  F.  Nudel,  A.  C.  Paull,  and  A.  Ditchbum. 

The  following  teachers  of  the  School  were  also  presented  : — Mr.  Kirkland,  M.A., 
Science  Master,  and.  Dr.  Carlyle,  Mathemtical  Master,  Normal  School ;  Messrs.  Hughes 
Scott  and  McPhedrain,  Boys'  Model  School ;  Mrs.  Cullen,  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Adams,  and 
Miss  Carter,  Girls'  Model  Schopl. 

Lord  Dufferin  then  walked  round  among  the  pupils,  to  several  of  whom  he  addressed 
pleasant  remarks.  He  was  highly  gratified  with  the  intelligence  shown  by  the  children 
generally,  and,  with  the  Countess  of  Dufferin,  also  entered  into  pleasant  conversation 
with  the  ladies  who  were  present. 

The  pupils  of  the  severaJ  Schools  then  left  the  Theatre,  and  after  a  short  interval  their 
Excellencies  were  conducted  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  west  wing  of  the  building,  where 
the  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  girls'  Model  School  were  assembled. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  veteran  Major  (roodwin,  these  young  ladies  went  through  a 
caHsthenic  exercise  of  a  character  somewhat  trying  to  unpractised  muscles.  They  proved 
themselves,  however,  quite  au  faity  and  displayed  wonderful  ease  and  grace  in  the  postur- 
ing which  the  nature  of  the  exercise  necessitated.  They  then  formed  in  two  ranks,  and 
went  through  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  company  drill,  wheeling,  marching  in  line,  doub- 
ling, and  executmg  other  movements,  with  the  precision  of  i^  trained  company  of  volun- 
teers. They  finished  as  they  commenced,  by  a  "  retiring  salute,"  a  graceful  movement 
which  elicited  a  bow  from  His  Excellency,  and  a  deep  courtesy  from  the  Countess.  Lord 
Dufferin  complimented  Major  Goodwin  on  the  excellent  training  of  his  squad,  thanked 
the  young  ladies  for  their  trouble,  and  said  they  would  be  quite  a  formidable  troop  to 
meet,  and  he  should  not  like  to  charge  them. 

The  viceregal  party  then  proceeded  to  an  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  building. 
They  were  first  conducted  to  the  Council-room  and  library,  where  the  minute  book  of  the 
Council  was  produced,  and  the  signatures  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Arthur,  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia,  and  other  distinguished  visitors  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ryerson, 
at  whose  request  both  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin  added  their  autographs.  Dr.  Hodgins  pro- 
duced some  prize  plans  prepared  for  School-houses,  and  plans  of  rural  School  sections, 
and  explained  the  arrangements  in  such  cases  to  His  Excellency.  The  Governor-General 
and  Lady  Dufferin  were  then  shown  the  Depository  packing  room,  stored  with  books 
ready  for  transportation  to  Schools  requiring  thentL  Conspicuous  among  the  books  lyin^ 
on  the  counter  were,  by  a  coincidence,  several  copies  of  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes. 
Froni  this  room  the  distinguished  visitors  proceeded  to  the  map  and  apparatus  Deposi- 
tory, *and  thence  upstairs  to  the  Museum.  Lord  Dufferin  examined  with  much  interest 
some  of  the  paintings  on  the  staircase,  and  then  entered  the  Assyrian  Room.  Here  great 
changes  have  recently  been  made.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  museum  has  been 
vastly  improved  by  Dr.  May  and  his  associates,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Hodgins, 
and  the  Assyrian  frescoes  and  the  copy  of  the  winged  bull  of  the  British  Museum  have 
been  brought  into  greater  relief,  and  had  imparted  to  them  a  liveliness  which  at  once 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  viditor,  by  being  bronzed  and  coloured  in  appropriate  tints.  Their 
Excellencies  remained  in  this  room  a  considerable  time,  examining  all  the  objects  in  it 
with  full  appreciation  of  their  excellence,  and  the  Governor-General  expressed  his  especial 
admiration  of  the  happy  thought  of  colouring  the  frescoes — an  experiment  on  the  part  of 
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the  deputment  which  had  been  abl^  wrought  out.  The  vice-regal  party  then  passed  in 
suocetsion  through  the  rooms  containing  English  engravings  and  photographs  (among  the 
first  of  the  latter  which  caught  Lord  Duffehn's  eye  being  some  of  his  own  relatives^  ;  that 
in  which  copies  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  were  hnng  ;  the  chamber  devoted  to 
paintings  of  Italian  origin,  and  that  containing  illustrations  of  Canadian  history  alone, 
lliey  next  visited  the  room  in  which  philosophical  apparatus  of  every  kind  was  exhibited ; 
thence  they  passed  to  the  hall  devoted  to  sculpture  and  casts,  and  then  returned  to  the 
ground  floor.  They  were  conducted  through  the  saleroom  and  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment^ and  took  their  departure,  having  passed  nearly  two  hours  in  the  institution.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  His  Excellency  made  numerous  inquiries  in  regard  to  various  features  of  the 
School  system  of  Ontario,  of  which  he  said  he  had  heard  so  much.  These  were  answered 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  evidently  increased  his  interest  in  the  success  of  the  system. 

Before  leaving,  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  had  experienced 
in  the  inspection  of  an  institution  equalled  by  few  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  remarked 
that  its  founders  had  built  themselves  a  lasting  monument.  The  distinguished  party  drove 
away  amid  hearty  cheers  from  those  assembled. 


2.  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S   INSPECTION    OF   THE    NORM\L    AND 

MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

When  His  Excellency  the  Govemor-Greneral  paid  his  formal  visit  to  the  Normal 
Sehool  and  educational  Museum,  on  the  16th  inst,  his  time  was  so  fully  occupied  in  re- 
oeivinff  and  replying  to  addresses,  and  in  examining  the  interesting  collection  to  be  found 
in  the  Museum,  that  Lord  Dufferin  found  it  impracticable  to  remain  long  enough  to  inspect 
the  Schools,  and  he  then  declared  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  ti^e  an  opportunity, 
before  leaving  Toronto,  of  making  himself  *  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Normal 
and  Model  Schools  of  Ontario.  In  accordance  with  this  intimation,  the  22  inst  was  se- 
lected as  the  occasion  when  he  would  carry  his  intention  into  practice. 

His  Excellency  arrived  2tt  the  Institution  at  eleven  o'clock,  attended  by  Lieut.  Coul- 
son  A.  D.  C,  Lady  Dufferin  was  prevented  by  a  slight  indisposition  from  accompanying 
him.  The  Gk)vemor-General  was  received  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  Chief  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  Dr.  Hodgins,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Rev.  Dr.  Davies,  Principal  of 
the  Normal  School,  Mr.  Marung,  Cliief  Clerk,  and  Dr.  May,  of  the  Depository.  His  Ex- 
cellency's first  visit  was  to  the  Model  Schools.  The  Schoolroom  and  class-rooms  were  all 
tastefully  decorated  by  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  CuUen  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  School  In 
the  boys'  Schoolroom  was  the  motto  '^  Cead  Mille  Failthe" :  in  the  girls'  School-room, 
'^  Welcome  Ladv  Dufferin,"  and  in  the  class-rooms  monograms  enclosed  in  circles  and  sur- 
mounted by  Earl's  coronets,  all  in  Autumn  leaves.  In  the  large  School-rooms  were  draw- 
ings in  chalk,  by  Mr.  W.  Armstrong,  C.  E.,  Drawing  master,  and  mottoes  in  old  English 
written  with  the  same  material,  by  Mr.  S.  Clare,  Writing  master.  The  whole  displayed  great 
taste ;  but  the  c^/  d^cefwore  was  unquestionably  a  chalk  drawing  on  the  blackboard  in  the 
boys'  School-room  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  representing  in  a  most  truthful  manner  two  Indians 
shooting  the  rapids  in  a  canoe,  from  the  stern  of  which  floated  a  pennon  bearing  his  £x- 
cellenc]r8  motto  ^^per  viae  recias"  By  the  side  of  this  sketch  was  Lord  Dufferin's  coat  of 
arms  surmounted  by  a  coronet  and  a  banneret  with  the  motto  '*  straight  forward,"  all- de- 
lineated in  chalk  with  surprising  distinctness.  His  Excellency  first  visited  the  class-room 
of  the  Ist  division  of  the  girls'  Model  School,  where  the  pupils  were  at  work  under  Mrs. 
CuUen,  the  head  mistress.  A  young  lady  named  Louisa  Connor  presented  a  bouquet  and 
holder  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  Countess  which  His  Excellency  very  graciously  re- 
ceived. The  girls  were  questioned  in  arithmetic  and  mensuration  by  Mrs.  Cullen,  and 
answered  with  great  readiness  and  precision.  His  Excellency  toqk  great  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  questioned  the  head  mistress  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching  employed.  A 
poetical  sdection  having  been  very  correctly  read  by  the  pupils  of  this  division,  Lord  Duff- 
erin proceeded  to  another  room,  which  contained  the  girls  of  the  2nd  division  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Jones.     These  sang  two  pieces  with  considerable  taste,  under  the  direc-* 
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tion  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Sefton,  music  master.  One  of  the  pupils,  Alice  Hay,  presented  His 
Excellency  with  a  bouquet  and  holder,  the  gift  of  the  2nd  division  to  Lady  Dufferin. 
1  he  Grovemor-General  expressed  the  regret  Her  Excellency  felt  at  her  inability  to  be 
present.  The  girls  of  this  division  then  went  into  the  large  School-room  and  read  Elihu 
Burritt's  *'  One  niche  the  highest,"  in  reference  to  whi<^  His  Excellency  briefly  ques- 
tioned them.  He  then  proceeded  upstairs  to  the  3rd  division  class-room,  where  he  was 
also  presented  with  a  handsome  bouquet  and  holder,  for  Lady  Dufferin,  by  a  pretty  little 
girl  named  Florence  Dunn,  which  Lord  Dufferin  received  with  a  smile  and  thanks.  The 
teacher  of  this  division,  Miss  Adams,  led  the  children  in  singing  and  questioned  ihem  in 
mental  arithmetic,  the  answers  being  given  with  a  rapidity  and  correctness  marvellous 
in  such  young  pupils.  Hence  His  Excellency  was  conducted  to  the  1st  division  of  the 
boys'  School,  where  Mr.  Hughes,  head  master,  gave  a  lesson  on  Botany  to  allow  the  €rov- 
ernor-General  to  judge  of  the  method  of  teaching.  The  boys  then  read  aloud  the  Poet 
Laureate's  poem  on  the  Funeral  of  Wellington.  The  reading  of  some  of  the  boys  was  es- 
pecially good,  and  one  earned  a  marked  compUment  from  His  Excellency.  Lord  Dufferin 
questioned  the  boys  on  the  chalTacters  of  Nelson,  Wellington  and  Napoleon  respectively ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  visit  the  2nd  division,  whose  teacher,  Mr.  Scott,  put  questions  to 
the  boys  oii  the  nature  and  classification  of  tactions  and  problems,  testing  his  pupils'  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  them.  The  next  room  visited  was  that  containing  the  3rd  divi- 
sion. Here  the  teacher,  Mr.  McPhedrain,  elicited  proofs  from  the  members  of  this  junior 
division  of  their  knowledge  of  English  Grammar,  and  His  Excellency  also  put  a  few  ques- 
tions on  the  same  subject.  The  last  divisiom  in  the  Model  School,  the  4th  of  boys,  who 
were  all  of  tender  years,  was  then  examined  in  elementary  arithmetic  and  natural  history, 
partly  by  His  Excellency  and  partly  by  the  teacher.  Miss  Carter. 

The  Vice  regal  party  then  went  into  the  Normal  School  In  one  of  the  lecture  hallsy 
upstairs,  the  2nd  division  were  assembled  under  instruction  from  Dr.  Carlyle,  mathema- 
tical master.  Dr.  Carlyle  briefly  examined  the  male  and  female  pupils  in  physiology, 
and  Dr.  Davies  in  analysis. 

His  Excellency  then  congratulated  the  students  on  the  means  they  had  afforded  them 
for  qualifying  themselves  for  the  career  before  them.  Even  should  circumstances  here- 
after preclude  their  fulfilling  their  present  intention  in  that  respect,  they  would  never 
have  cause  to  regret  the  time  they  had  spent  there  or  the  lessons  they  hiid  learnt,  which 
would  give  them  a  foundation  of  education  which  would  prove  an  endless  source  of  delight 
to  them  in  after  life,  and  would  enable  them  to  turn  to  the  best  advantage  whatever  op- 
portunities might  arise.  If  he  might  venture  to  offer  a  recommendation  to  those  who 
were  about  to  repair  as  masters  and  mistresses  to  the  several  local  Schools  in  the 
country,  it  would  be  to  be  very  careful  to  do  their  best  to  develop  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  their  pupils,  by  not  merely  ^oing  through  the  routine  of  the  several  courses 
which  might  be  prescribed  by  the  authorities  of  the  School,  but  by  seeing  that,  in  eivine 
answers,  their  pupils  thoroughly  understood  the  process  by  which  those  answers  uiould 
be  arrived  at.  He  also  urged  them  to  pay  strict  attention  to  teaching  the  children  to 
pay  due  and  proper  respect  to  those  who  were  older  than  themselves,  to  show  deference 
to  age  wherever  they  met  with  it. 

His  Excellency  next  visited  a  lecture-hall  downstairs,  where  the  more  advanced  pupils 
•of  the  1st  division  were  receiving  instruction  in  chemistry  from  Mr.  T.  Kirkland,  A.M., 
ScienceMaster.  After  listening  to  a  portion  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  lecture,  and  witnessing  some 
of  the  experiments  by  which  it  was  Ulustrated,  Lord  Dufferin  repeated  in  substance  the 
remarks  he  had  just  made  to  the  2nd  division  pupOs,  adding  an  expression  of  the 
anxiety  he  had  felt  to  become  acquainted  with  what  he  had  understood  to  be  one  of  the 
best  systems  in  the  world,  and  of  his  complete  satisfaction  with  what  he  had  witnessed. 
He  then  returned  to  the  boy's  School-room,  where  all  the  Model  School  boys  were  con- 
gregated. His  Excellency  took  a  seat  on  the  platform  and  listened  to  a  recitation  by  two 
boys,  named  McPherson  •  and  Hodgetts,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Parting  of  Douglas  and 
Marmion,"  which  had  been  altered  by  Mr.  Hughes  from  the  narrative  to  the  dialogue 
form.  The  recitation  was  given  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  and  so  n-atified  his  Ex- 
cellency that  he  expressed  his  desire  to  have  the  boys  presented  to  him  He  shook  hands 
^nd  conversed  with  them  briefly  ;  after  which  the  boys  of  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  divisions 
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lefb  the  hall,  and  those  of  the  first  division  went  through  a  short  examination  in  drawing, 
conducted  by  his  Excellency,  who  took  the  chalk  in  hu'hand,  and  illuetrated  on  the  hisck- 
board  the  first  principles  of  perspective  of  which  he  is  an  able  master,  greatly  to  the  amnith 
ment  of  the  boys  at  the  expertness  of  their  novel  teacher.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  gym- 
nasium where  the  boys  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  divisions  were  exercised  in  drill  and  gymnas- 
tics by  Major  Goodwin.  The  drill  was  highly  creditable  and  elicited  the  warm  oommen- 
dation  of  Lord  Dufferin  and  Mr.  Coulson.  Some  of  the  lads  showed  considerable  skill  on 
the  horizontal  bar,  and  were  complimented  by  the  Governor-General  on  their  ability. 
His  Excellency  accompanied  by  Mr.  Coulson,  left  the  building  shortly  before  two  o'clock, 
and  returned  on  foot  to  Holland  House,  having  been  nearly  three  hours  in  tJie  establidi- 
ment. 


APPENDIX  I. 

I. — ^NaMXS  of  PEB80NB  WHO  HAVE  aBCEfVED  CEBTIFI0ATB8  AND  WHO  ARB   ELIOIBLB    TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSPBCTOBS  IN   ANT   OOUNTT,   CITT  OR  TOWN   IN    ONTAlUa 

Note, — All  inspectors  will  be  ex^ffido  members  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  for  their 
respective  counties. 


NAMX. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

Agnew,  John,  M.D * 

Alexander,  William  * 

Biffff,  E.  M..  MA  

Portsmouth 

Stratford 

Frontenac 
Perih. 

Vienna 

Elgin. 
Wentworth. 

Blaicher  Peter  C     

Brebner,  John    ...... ..TrT,*.T^.t..TtrTT--T,-* 

Ottawa 

Peterborough  

Carleton. 

Brown,  James  Coyle * 

Bigg,  William  R * 

Brown.  Alick  Howard    

Peterborough, 
lioeds. 

Brockville    

Tilsonbuigh  ....  

Oxford. 

Brown,  Arthur 

Ball,  James  H.,  M.A * 

Newboro 

Leeds. 

Thorold    

Naoanee 

Welland. 

Burrows.  Frederick     * 

Addington. 

Peterborough. 

Grenvilla 

Burt,  Rev.  F 

ir?*T^      

JMLmden     

Blair,  Rev.  George,  M.A * 

Pm^lbury,  Joel  Iiawton,  M.A •..«.. 

Prescott  

Oanftuoqne  , 

Leeds. 

Ballard,  Wm.  Henrv.  B.A 

Whitby    

Ontario. 

Clarke,  J.  A..  B.A 

Picton 

Paris    

Prince  Edward. 

Clarkson,  Charles 

Brant 

Carlyle,  William    * 

Gait 

Waterloo. 

Oftrman,  Robert  R,  M.A. 

Belleville 

Hastings. 
Middlesex. 

Carson,  W.  J 

London    

Clapp,  David  P 

Clendenning,  Wm.  Scott 

Coleman,  Rev.  A  H.,  B.A 

Wftllingtnn    ..     ....... 

Prince  Edward. 

Point  Edward  

Lambton. 

Vankleekhill   

Prescott 

Colter,  C.  W.,  B.A 

Dunnville 

Perry  Town 

Haldimand. 

Davey,  Peter  N 

Durham. 

Demess,  John. 

Lucan ....... 

Middlesex. 

Dewar,  Archibald   * 

Douglas,  Wm.  Alexander  

Seaforth  

Huron. 

Newburgh   

Addington. 

*  Them  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  Inspectors.  A  number  of  certificates  have  already  been  iasiied  to 
persons  eligible  m  Inspectors  in  certain  spedned  counties,  cities  and  towns;  and  as  JEmcimen,  in  addxtifin  to 
the  above. 
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VAMEB   07    FBB80N8    WHO   HAVB   BEOBIYBD   CBRTIFICATBS    AND    WHO    ABX   VLIOIBtB    TO    BB 
APPOINTBD  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN8PB0T0B8  IN  ANT  COUNTY,  CITT  OR  TOWN  IN  ONTARIO. 


N^te. — ^All  inBpectors  will  be  exoj 
respectiire  oountieB. 


members  of  the  Boards  of  EiaminerB  for  their 


NAMB. 


Dunxiy  J.  Murison,  B.A. ■.. 

J>e  la  Matter,  Henry  

DoneUy,  Joseph  Henry  

Dupuis,  W.  T.,  M.A * 

Emerson,  Samuel 

FuHerton,  James 

Freer,  Benjamin 

Ferguson,  Rev.  W.,  A.M 

Foreman,  William  

Fotheringham,  David    

Gick,  Henry 

Ganton,  Stephen 

Glashan,  John  C * 

Groat,  StiUman  P. 

Gray,  James  B 

Gordon,  Nathaniel  

Gordon,  B.ev.  James,  M.A. 

Garrett^  Rev.  Thomas,  B.A * 

Hay,  Aiidrew  , 

Bill,  Rev.  G.  S.  J.,  M.A 

Hilliard,  Thomas 

Harcourt,  Richard,  M.A. * 

Hodgson,  James * 

Hughes,  J.  H.,  M.A 

Jenkyns,  Rev.  E.  H.,  M.A. » 

Johnston,  John « * 

Kelly,  Michael  J.,  M.D » 

Kinney,  Robert,  M.D * 

Knight,  James  H * 

Kidd,  William  G 

Langdon,  Richard  Y 

little,  Robert *. » 

Livingston,  John 

Laing,  Rev.  Jobn,.M.A , 

Malloch,  Donald  McGregor    

Mills,  James,  B.A. 

May,  Charles  Henry   , 

MiUar,  John 

Miller,  John  R * 

McCaig,  Donald 

McCausland,  W.J 

McFaul,  John  H ..., 

McKinnon,  Donald  J * 

McCoU,  Hugh 

McLean,  John 

McKay,  Hugh  Munro * 


POST  OFFICB. 


Guelph 

Fonthill 

Trecastle  ... 
Kingston  ... 
Sandwich.... 

Gait 

Kincardine.. 
Winchester.. 

Granton 

Thorold.   .... 

Toronto 

Oakvilla  .... 
Toronto.  .... 
London.    ... 


Wellington. 
WeUand. 
Wellington. 
Frontenac. 


OOUNTT, 


Waterloo. 

Bruce. 

Dundas. 

Middlesex* 

Welland. 

York. 

Halton. 

York. 

Middlesex. 


Gait Waterloo. 


Wellington.. 
Grumlin.  . . . 
Bearbrook.  . 
Stratford  ... 


Prince  Edward. 
Middlesex. 
Russell. 
Perth.- 


Unionville York 


Waterloo . 
York 


Waterloo. 
Haldimand. 


Wegton. York. 


Toronto 

Pembroke 

Belleville 

Brantford 

Brockville 

Lindsay 

Fergus 

Walkerton  .... 

Acton. , 

Toronto 

Cobourg.  

Clinton.    

Cobourg.  

Columbus.    .... 
St.  Thomas..... 

Goderich. , 

Rockwood 

Woodstock...., 
Peterborough. 
Owen  Sound. 

London,  

St  Thomas..... 
Woodstock  .... 


York. 

Renfrew. 

Hastings. 

Brant 

Leeds. 

Victoria. 

Wellington. 

Bruce. 

Halton. 

York. 

Northumberland. 

Huron. 

Northumberland. 

Ontario. 

Elgin. 

Huron. 

Wellington. 

Oxford. 

Peterborough. 

Grey. 

Middlesex. 

Elgin 

Oxford. 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  CERTIFICATES  AND  WHO  ARE  EUOIBLB  TO  BE  APP0I5TED 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS  IN  ANY  COUNTY,  CITY  OB  TOWN  IN  ONTARIO. ContisHU^ 

Note — All  inspectors  will  be  exroffim  Members  of  the  Boards  of  Examinm  for  tLe:r 
respective  counties. 


NAME. 


McKee,  Rev  William,  B.A *  Gifford. 

McDowall,  Joseph  W Wallacebui^. 

McDiarmid,  Donald,  M.D 

McKee,  Rev.  Thomas Clover  Hill.. 

Mackintosh,  William Baltimore 

MacNab,  Rev.  F.  F.,  B.A L'Orignal 

Moses,  Clarke Colbome  

Murray,  Alexander,  M.A Colbome   .... 

McNaughton,  Alexander  *  Newington  ,. 

Muir,  Rev.  J.  B.,  M.A. *  Gait 

McLean,  Peter  .' Morriston 

Moore,  Charles  Boyd Brantford 

Moran,  John  Moran    Philipsburg  . 

McBrien,  James *  Raglan 

May,  Rev.  John,  M.A  *  Ottawa 

McCallum,  Ai-chibald,  M.A *  Hamilton 

McClatchie,  Alfred,  B.A Wallbridge  .. 

Matheson,  Robert,  B.A Clinton 

Moore,  John,  B.A.  Norwood 

Morgan,  James  C,  M.  A **  Barrie  , 

Nelles,  W.  W.,  M.A Norwich  

Nichol,  William,  M.B Brantford...., 

Nichols,  Wilmot  M.,  B.A CoUingwood. 

Ormiston,  David,  M.A  Brantford  ... 

Patterson,  E.  G.,  MA Kaoiilton  ... 

Piatt,  John  Milton,  M.D *  Picton 

Purslow,  Adam     Port  Hope  ... 

Preston,  James,  B.A.  Ckxlerich  .... 

Price,  Robert Keswick  .... 

Pearce,  Thomas *  Berlin  

Ridgway,  Robert Toronto  .  .  . 

Ross,  Donald  Wilson,  B.A. Walkerton... 

R)S8,  George  W.,  M.P *  Strathroy.... 

Ross,  W.  H BothweU 


POST  OFFICE. 


Simooe. 
Kent 
AthoL  Glengarzy. 


Reazin,  Henry 
Rodgers,  Rev.  Robert 

Smith,  Joseph  H 

Sullivan,  Dion  C,  LL.B. 


Lindsay 

CoUingwood 
Appleby  .... 
Brantford.... 


Steele,  Thomas  0 *tLondon 


Shaw,  John 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  C,  M.A * 

Somerset,  John  B * 

Slack,  Henry  Lloyd,  M.A * 

Strauchon,  George 


Omemee 

fifellevUle 

St.  Catharines. 

Amprior 

Woodstock  .... 


Simooe. 

Northumberland. 

Presoott 

Northumberiand. 

Northumberland. 

Stormont. 

Waterloo. 

Wellington. 

Brant 

Waterloo. 

Ontaria 

Carleton. 

Wentworth. 


COUNTY. 


Sinclair,  William,  B.A. 


....Brampton 


Huron. 

Peterborough. 

Simooe. 

Oxford. 

Brant 

Simooe. 

Brant 

Wentworth. 

Prince  Edward. 

Durham. 

Huron. 

York. 

Waterloo. 

York. 

Bruce. 

Middlesex. 

Kent. 

Yictoria. 

Simooe. 

Halton. 

Brant 

Middlesex. 

Victoria. 

Hastings. 

Lincoln. 

Renfrew. 

Oxford. 

Peel 
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NAMES  OF  PIR80N8  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  CERTIFICATES  AND  WHO  ARE  ELIGIBLE  TO  BE  APPOINTED 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS  IN  ANT  COUNTY,  CITY  OR  TOWN  IN  ONTARIO. — Couclvded. 

Note. — All  inspeotors  will  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  for  their 
respective  oountiea 


Thompson,  John,  B.A 

Tillej,  William  Edward 

Unsworth,  Richard,  B.A.    

Vanslyke,  Greorge  Washington  

Vemer,  Arthur,  B.A 

Withix)w,  Rev.  W.  H.,  M.A 

Wood,  Benjamin  Wills    

Wadsworth,  James  J.,  M.A.,  M.B * 

Wilkinson,  William,  B.A 

Waters,  Rev.  D.,  M.A,  LL.D 

Wilson,  John    

Willis,  Robert  ..; 

Wright,  Daniel 

Wright,  Rev.  Peter   

Whitney,  W.  A.  ; 

Young,  F.  H.,  B.A 

Young,  C^rge,  M.A 


Kincardine  ... 

Bowmanville 

W.  Garafraxa 

Hamilton 

Sandwich 

Niagara    

Heathcote  

Simcoe 

I^ohawk  

St.  Maiys , 

Liskeard  

Toronto 

Craigleith    .... 

Ingersoll  

Iroquois   

Toronto    ....... 

Trenton 


Bruce. 

Durham. 

Wellington. 

Wentworth. 

Essex. 

Lincoln. 

Grey. 

Norfolk. 

Brant. 

Perth. 

Durham. 

York. 

Grey. 

Oxford. 

Dundas. 

York. 

Hastings. 


n. — Teachers  retired  from  the  profession,  during  1871-2. 

Statebient  of  Teachers  who  have  given  notice  of  retirement  from  the  profession,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  School  Law  of  1871,  34  Victoria,  chapter  33,  section  43. 

Subscription 
Name.  County.  Returned,  and  Date. 

1  Anderson,  J.  A.  R Wellington  $2 April,  1872. 

2  Arnold,  J.  S Kent 2 November,  1872. 

3  Babe,  Thomas Peel 2...... August,  1872. 

4  Balfour,  W.  D Lincoln 1 December,  187U 

5  Beattie,  Wm Peel 2 May,  1872. 

6  Beeman,  M.  J. Lennox 1 October,  1872. 

T  Bell,  Alex Wentworth 2 March,  1872. 

8  Birdsall,L.  K  Lincoln 3 August,  1872. 

9  Byam,  John  W Ontario 2 September,  1872. 

10  Burrows,  P.  Lennox 1 September,  1871. 

11  Bretherton,  Greorge Lennox 1 October,  1871. 

12  Carolan,  Joseph Haldimand 2 September,  1872. 

13  Coirigan,  Robert     Ontario 1 January,  1872. 

14  Cnrts,  M Grey 2 April,  1872. 

15  Charles,  John  L Brant 4 June,  1872. 

16  Crews,  L.W.  Oxford 3 September,  1872. 

17  Dingman,  W.  E P.  Edward December,  1872. 

18  Eas^Com Toronto..*. 3   ....December,  1872. 

19  Eyvel,  George Perth 3 November,  1872. 

20  Ferguson,  S s Renfrew 2 August,  1872. 
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TBAGHXBS  RETIRXD  FRAiC  THX  PROFESSION,  DURING   1871-2. — OmUmed. 

Statement  of  Teachers  who  have  given  notice  of  retirement  from  the  profeeeion,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  School  Law  of  1871,  34  Victoria,  chapter  S3,  section  43. 

Subscription. 
Name.  Ck>UNTT.  Returned,  and  Date. 

21  Fydell,T.  R Simooe $3 September,  1872. 

22  Forde,  J.  H Carleton 2        July,  1872. 

23  Follerton,  James Waterloo 2 June,  1872. 

24  Flood,  James  Peterborough 2 March,  1872. 

25  Oodbold,  Sylvester^ Waterloo December,  1872. 

26  Hutchins,  J.  EL  York 2 April,  1872. 

27  Hughes,  Samuel Durham ; 2 March,  1872. 

28  Hughes,  John, Dundas 2 December,  1872. 

29  Harold,  Richard  Waterloo 3 September,  1872. 

30  Hall,  W.  M Bruce 2 October,  1872. 

31  Hunter,  W.  D i Peel .1 July,  1872. 

32  Hutchinson,  John  Waterloo 3  ....  November,  1872. 

33  Harwood,  W.  C.  M.  ,...\. Halton 2 August,  1872. 

34  Harrison,  J.  W Kent 2 September,  1872. 

35  Irvine, C Hastings..   2 May,  1872. 

36  Johnston,  W.  L. Peterborough. 4 June,  1872. 

37  Kennedy,Neil Middlesex. 2 November,  1872. 

38  Kenny,  James Leeds 2  ....  June,  1872. 

39  Lewis,  T.  H Lambton  1 February,  1872. 

40  Little,  William Hastings  2 April,  1872. 

41  Lloyd^  Nelson Bruce 3 December.  1872. 

42  Lynd,  A. Simooe  2 April,  1872. 

43  Langford,  C.  J.  Grey  2 May,  1872. 

44  Luton,  Albt :...E^ 1   ...  July,  1872. 

45  Martin,  R  T Wellington 1 February,  1872. 

46  Menaer,  S.  S.  Waterloo 1 November,  187i 

47  Morrison,  John  Bruce 2 February,  1872. 

48  Muir,  J.  M Waterloo December,  1872. 

49  Mills,  Samuel Simcoe 1 February,  1872. 

50  Moorehouse,  J.  H Hastings 1 February,  1872. 

51  Minaker,  William  P.Edward 2 April,  1872. 

52  Mann,  J.  R. York 1 July,  1872. 

53  McKay,  George  D Bruce 3 December,  1872. 

54  McMiUan,  M Welland 1 December,  187  L 

55  McDonald,  Donald  .Halton 1 January,  1872. 

56  McTaggart,  Angus Lambton 2 April,  1872. 

57  McAuMe,  J Simcoe  2 July,  1872. 

58  McBride,  Angus  KentJ 2 October,  1872. 

59  McBride,  John Waterloo 3 December,  1872. 

60  McPherson,  Duncan  Oxford 2 October,  1872. 

61  McTavish,  Peter Waterloo 3 October,  1872. 

62  Norton,  Thomas Grey  1 October,  187L 

63  Nelles,  J.  M. Brant 2 September,- 1872. 

64  Paterson,  David  S. Victoria 3 September,  1872. 

65  Ross,  Geoi^ .Ontario 3 October,  1872. 

66  Robinson,  R  .Welland 1 September,  1871. 

67  Stalker,  John Kent 2 April,  1872. 

68  Stevenson,  G.  W Ontario y. 2 May,  1872. 

69  Shaw,  Thomas Wentworth 2 May,  1872. 

70  Scott,  D.  H Lennox 2 May,  1872. 
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Statbmhnt  of  Teachers  who  hare  given  notice  of  retirement  from  the  profession  as  pro- 
vided by  the  School  Law  of  1871,  34  Victoria,  chapter  33,  section  43. 

Subscription 
Name.  County.  Returned,  and  Date. 

71  Sinclair,  Colin Elgin $1 June,  lS72. 

72  Sinclair,  J.  C Perth 2 April,   1872. 

73  Sparling,  A.  W Haldimand 3 November,  1872. 

74  Scott,  Alex.  A Oxford 1...... December,  1871. 

75  Smith,  James  R Welland 3 November,  1872. 

76  Smith,  W.K  Kent  1 October,  1871. 

77  Smyth.  T.  H ....Ontario   3 November,  1872. 

78  Sanderson,  Thomas Peel 2 July,  1872. 

79  Snyder,  Thomas Waterloo 3 November,  1872. 

80  Thompson,  W.  H Haldimand 3 August,  1872. 

81  Willson,  Robert  E Haldimand 1 August,  1872. 

82  WilliamfiT  Daniel    Durham '2 August,  1872. 

83  Woodhull,  T.  B Middlesex 1 September,  1872. 

84  Wallace,  Joseph Carleton 2 November,  1872. 

85  Agnew,  Robert Grey 3 February,  1873. 

86  Campbell,  James Peterborough   3 January,        " 

87Cro8S,  W.  H Halton 4 March,  " 

88  Dingman,  W.  E. P.Edward  2 January,        " 

.89  Eastman,  S.  H Wellington       3 January,        " 

90  Elliott,  George  M Elgin    3 March,  " 

91  Fitzwiltdns,  O Lincoln            2 January,  " 

92  Pitzsimmons,  W Wellington    4 March,  " 

93  Forsyth,  David Waterloo   2 January,  " 

94  Gunn,  Robert Es^ex 3 January,  " 

95  Godbold,  S Waterloo 3 Januaiy, 

96  Graham,  John Wellington 2 January,  " 

97  Joseph,  Anthony Waterloo 3 February,  " 

98  Laing,  S.  L Simcoe 3 Januaiy,  " 

99  Leroy,  S.  E Prescott 3 February,  " 

100  Ludlow,  James  ......Peel  3 February,  " 

101  McDougall,  P.. Middlesex 3 March,  " 

102  McKenzie.  D.  0 Wellington  3 March, 

103  McCann,  J.  A Leeds 3 Feb.  &  Mar.  " 

104  McGregor,  A.  F Victoria 3 February,  " 

105  Mclntyre,  Neil Elgin 3 March,  '" 

106  Mclntyre,  Alex Essex 4 March,  ** 

107  McLaren,  Alex York 4 January,  ** 

108  McKee,  George  Oxford 3  February  " 

109  Mitchell,  J.  C Durham 3 March, 

110  Muir,  J.  M .Waterloo  .2 February,  " 

111  Morrisoa,  M.  M Bruce 2 January,  " 

112  Nesbitt,  A.  K Simcoe  3  Januiiry,  " 

113  O'Neill,  James Peterborough  2 February,  ** 

114  O'Neill,  Michael Victoria 2 February.  " 

115  Parliament,  H.  J Northumberland  3 February,  " 

116  Riddell,  George  Northumberland 2 March,  " 

117  Robertson,  J.  P .Carleton   3 January,  " 

118  Snowdou,  T.  J Simcoe  v 3 January,  " 

119  Smith,  J.  B Durham 3 January, 

120  Spencer,  H.  IL  .  Simcoe  3 January,  " 

14 
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Tbachkrs  Retired  from  thb  Profession,  during  1871-2 — Ckmimued. 

Statemxnt  of  Teachen  who  have  given  notice  of  retirement  from  the  profession,  at  pro- 
vided by  the  School  ^w,  of  1871,  34  Victoria,  chapter  33,  section  43. 

Subscription 
Name.  Gountt.  Returned,  and  Date. 

121  Stewart,  D.  A Middlesex $3 January, 

122  Sinclair,  A.  J Elgin 3 January, 

123  Stanley,  V.  M Oxford  3 January, 

124  Saoox,  J.  B. Lambton  3 February,     " 

125  Wright,  Arthur  Grey  : 3 March, 

126  WilBamfl,  James  R Elgin 2 March,  " 

127  Anderson,  John Bruce 2 May, 

128  Bums,  James Renfrew  4 September,    " 

129  Carpenter,  J.  0 Wentworth  2.    ...April, 

130  Crookshanks,  Simon  Hastings 2 April,  " 

131  Crawford,  George  E  P.  Edward 2 June, 

132  Coulter,  Robert  Essex 4 July, 

133  Donnelly,  James ...Simcoe  3 October,        ' 

134  Bingeman,  Joseph  Oxford  3 May,  " 

135  Elliot,  George Welland  4 October, 

136  Foran,  James  M Wentworth   2 May, 

137  Gamer,  Charles  Perth  2 June, 

138  Gerrard,  Alexander Huron  2 September,    " 

139  Georg,  J.  E Waterloo 5 September,    '* 

140  Gilbert,  G.H Elgin 3 September,    " 

141  Henry,  William  Toronto 5 October, 

142  Harris,  J.  H Durham 2 April, 

143  Howe,  Henry  V ...Grey 3 May, 

144  Jenkins,  A.  H.  M.  Wellington  3 July, 

145  Johnson,  WulD Toronto < 4 October, 

146  Kaercher,  J.  G Simcoe  4 April,  " 

147  Kieman,  Wm.  M Do     4 May, 

148  Libb,  JohnC Toronto 5 October, 

149  Ledingham,  George Do      4 October,        *' 

150  Little,  W.  ....    .    Hastings  1 September,    -' 

151  Moulton,  Proctor  Victoria 3 April, 

152  Miller,  Thomas  F Huron  3 July, 

153  Moore,  John  M London 4 May,  " 

154  McKee,  George Oxford  1 April, 

155  McArton,  Stuart Lanark  4 July,  " 

166  Munroe,  John  A Lambton 4 September.   *' 

157  Mortimer,  R.S Wellington  3..  ..May, 

158  McLean,  William Simcoe   4 October. 

159  McFarhine,  Robert Bruce 4 October,        " 

160  McGregor,  John  O Toronto 4 October,        " 

161  McCormack,  J.  C London 3 May,  *' 

162  Ockley,  R  Frontenac 1 April, 

163  Quin,  Wm Grey 2 May, 

164  RusseU,  W.  D Peterborough 3 April, 

165  Riddell,  Wm Northumberland  3..  .April, 

166  Rae,  George Durham 2 September,   -' 

167  Rowe,  EdwaidJ Peel 3 September,   *- 

168  Read,  Joseph  Leeds 5 October, 

169  Stewart,  Aleicander Huron  1 May, 

170  Stuart,  W.  T Grey 3 May, 
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Teachers  Betired  from  the  Profession,  during  IS7 1-2— Cmduded. 

Statement  of  Teachers  who  have  given  notice  of  retirement  from  the  profession,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  School  Law  of  1871,  34  Victoria,  chapter  33,  section  43. 

Subscription 
Name.  County.  Returned,  and  Date. 

171  Sparling,  Wm.  W :....Kent  $4 April,  " 

172  Stuart,  James  G Toronto 3 September,  *' 

173  Teetael  James  V Elgin 3 July,  '' 

174  Tennant,  Walter Simcoe  4 September,  '* 

175  Vermilyea,  Nathaniel Hastings 5 October,  -' 

176  Vickers,  J.  W Durham 1 September,  « 

177  Wrigley,  Oeoi^e Middlesex     2 June,  *' 

178  Wright,  R.  Walter Grey  4 July,  '* 

179  White,  Joseph Peel  3 May,  " 

180  Wittet,  Georce  Oxford  4 June,  « 

181  Watson,  C.W Peel   5 September,  "       ' 
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